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NOTES ON OHINESE ALCHEMY 
- (Supplementary to Johnson's A Sindy of Ohinese Alchemy) 
By A. WALEY 


ALCHEKY, on the rare occasions when it has been made the subject 

of reasonable inquiry, has usually been studied as part of what 
one may call the pre-history of science. But if, to use a favourite 
'' phrase, we are to see in alchemy merely “ the cradle of chemistry ”, 
are we not likely, whatever its initial charm, to lose patience with 
an infancy protracted through some fifteen centuries ? 

It is certain in any cage that another aspect of alchemy—its 
interest as a branch of cultura] history—has hitherto been strangely 
neglected. Mr. Walter Scott, for example, omits alchemistic writings 
' from his great edition of the Hermeisca on the odd ground that they 
are merely “ masses of rubbish”. But if texte are to be dismissed . 
as rubbish because they contain beliefs that we cannot share, I see 
no reason why the religious and philosophical parts of the Hermetica 
(and with them many books which to-day enjoy a far wider popularity) 
should continue to claim attention. It is a curious ‘fact that 
if alchemists had been cannibals, instead of civilized town-dwellers, 
no one at the present day would venture to question the interest 
and importance of studying their doctrines. For it seems to have been 
decided that the true anthropology, the “ proper study of mankind ”, 
is uncivilized man. The reason for this is clear, and in general 
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adequate. So soon as we reach in the history of the human mind 
a point where it begins to establish contact with our own ways of 
thought, objectivity must to some extent begin to recede. For 
example, no writer has suoceeded in viewing ıninds even so remote 
from us as those of the early Christian Fathers with the scientific 
detachment of an anthropologist discussing, say, the religious beliefs 
. of a Melanesian. Fortunately, the Chinese occupy, in this respect, 
a rather unusual position. Owing to their remoteness and the absence 
of traditions common with our own, we can follow their mental history 
with some degree of detachment to a point far beyond what would 
be possible in Europe. We can apply the methods of anthropology 
to civilized man, and so at least in one portion of mankind view in 
oontinuity processes that in the West are disjointed by our own 
irony or sympathy. Moreover, in China the continuity is actually 
far greater than in our own world. The great Aryan invasions that 
in Europe, the Near East, and Indis, set a barrier between history 
and pre-history did not affect China at any rate in such a way as 
markedly to dissociate her from her past. More than any other 
creators of culture, the Chinese remained in contact with Neolithic 
mentality, and it is possible in China to see in their proper setting 
and consequently to understand ideas and customs: that elsewhere 
appear arbitrary and disconnected. 

Such, as I shall show,* seems to me to be the case with alchemy. 

The subject, particularly at its outeet, is a very complicated one, 
and I have therefore thought it better to present these notes in a 
rather schematic form. Here is the first fext :— 


1. Han Shu xxv, 12 recto, line 8. 

. [The wizard Li] Shao-chün said to the Emperor [Wu Ti of Han]: 
‘Sacrifice to the stove [$E tsao] and you will be able to summon 
“things ’ [i.e. spirita]. Sammon spirits and you will be able to change 
oinnabar powder into yellow gold. With this yellow gold you may 
make vessels to eat and drink out of. You will then increase your 
Span oflife. Having increased your span of life, you will be able to 
seo the Asien Aj of P’äng-lai that is in the midst of the sea. Then 
you may perform the sacrifices féng and shan, and escape death.” 


1 That the Aryans reached the western fringe of China is, of course, established. 
Whether they penetrated into the interior and whether any of China's early &nemies 
were Aryans is still uncertain‘ 

% See particularly p. 18. 


(a) Date of the Passage 

This passage also occurs in the History of Ssu-ma Ch'ien (Treatise 
on the Becrifices Feng and Shan, Bk. xxvm, Chavannes, vol. iii, pt. ii, 
p. 465). But this treatise of Ssu-ma Ch'ien is almost certainly ` 
a late addition to the text. We knöw that even by the first century 
A.D. many of the original chapters had been lost. What now poses 
aa the Treatise on Féng and Shan, though it contains some information 
on this subject, is in reality an account of religion in general. Almost. 
the whole of the treatise occurs practically verbatim in the account 
of Worship and Sacrifice, # M Æ, which forms chap. xxv of the 
Han Shu. The bulk of the treatise is irrelevant to Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s 
purpose, but perfectly appropriate to an account of Worship and 
Sacrifice. 

Tt is safer, therefore, to regard this passage, the earliest reference 
to alchemy in any literature,* as belonging to the first century A.D. 
rather than the first century 8.0. s ; 


(b) Literary Form of the Passage | 

The passage is one of those rhetorical catenæ of which early Chinese 
writers are so fond. They have been discussed by Masson-Oursel 
and Maspero. Their intention is dramatic rather than logical. Such 
logical connections as exist are implied rather than expressed. The 
most difficult step to follow is the statement: “ Having increased 
your span of life, you will be able to see . . . Asien." Itimplies, perhaps, 
a theory that Asien (Immortals) are only visible to those whose span 
of life at any rate makes some approach to their own. The whole 
process leads up to the performance of the sacrifices Féng and Shan, 
through which the Emperor will obtain immortality. Alchemy, 
then, is here regarded as the third in a series of performances, which 
lead ultimately to an Emperor beooming immortal. Viewed in this 
light alchemy does not concern people in general, but only the 
Emperor. It would, however, be pedantic to interpret logically 
a passage that is essentially rhetorical. 


1 The Bsu-ma Chen passage is identical with the Ham Shw from f. 8 verso to 
f. 32 recto of ohap: xxviii. 

1 Leaving asido. the texts published by R. Campbell Thompson in his The 
Chamisiry of the Ancient Assyrians, Laurac, 1925. These do*not deal with the 
manufaoture of gold nor of an elixir of Iıfe. 
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(o) Character of the Passage in its Bearyng on Any 
Those familier with the literature of Chinese alchemy will admit 
that this passage is curiously isolated. The idea that drinking from 
vessels of alchemic gold is a way of increasing longevity is, however, 
not unknown to the later literature. Pao P'u Tzu (iv, 17 recto, L 2) 
says: “If with this alchemical gold you make dishes and bowls, 
` and eat and drink out of them, you shall live long.” It was indeed — 
` accepted that artificial gold BR JA É 4& 3 “was superior to 
the natural"! But the “increase in longevity” is in all later 
literature regarded as an end in itself, attamable by ordinary people, 
and not merely as a means by which the Emperor might become 
immortal. 
2. The Story of Ch’ang Wei, from Huan T‘an’s Hein Lun? 
There was once a courtier of the Han dynasty, named Ch'éng Wei 
# f. who was fond of the Yellow and White Art. His wife was 
the daughter of a magician. He was often obliged to follow the 
Emperor’s chariot, but had no seasonable clothing. This very much 
vexed him. His wife said: “I will ask [the spirits] to send two 
strips of strong silk." Whereupon the strong silk appeared in front 
of him with no apparent reason. Ch’äng Wei tried to make gold & 
according to the directions of the $k rp 34 W “Vast treasure in 
the Pillow.” He was unsuccessful, and his wife, going to look at him, 
found him just fanning the ashes in order to heat the retort. In 
the retort was some quicksilver. She said: “Just let me see what 
I oan do,” and from her pocket produced a drug, a small quantity 
of which she threw into the retort. A ‘very short while afterwards 
she took the retort out (of the furnace), and there was solid silver all 
complete! [The husband then pesters her to teach him the secret, 


but she refuses to do so and finally, worried into madness, she rushes , ' 


into the street, smears herself with mud, and shortly afterwards 
expires. ] 

1 Pao P'u Tru, xvi, 6 recto, I. 1. For Pao Ps Tru (the peeudonym of Ko Hung), 
fourth oentury 4.D., see below, p. 9. The name is often wrongly written “Pao P'o 
Tzu”. The character #þ is, however, only pronounoed P'o when it means a 
nettle-cree. | 

1 Save for * series of quotations in the Ch‘un She Yao Chik, the book is lost. 
The story is quoted by Pao Pu Tru (xvi, 8 verso, L 1), who merely introduces it 
- with the words f 3f ||| fj “Huan Ohun-shan [ie. Huan T'an BW) says". 
But on the next page & similar aneodote is specifically quoted as being from Huan 
- Tan's Hein Ch'uan Sf fe, which i» evidently the sam as the Hnn Lun DK Wa. 
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Comment on the Story of Ch’äng Wei 

Huan T'an, from whose book this story is quoted, died c. A.D. 25, 
aged about 70. Of Ch’eng Wei himself nothing further is known; 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt that such a person lived 
in the first oentury B.C. or earlier, and was addicted to alchemic 
experiments. Thus we may assume that alchemy existed under the 
Han dynasty t; but the literature of the period is surprisingly silent 
on the subject. Wang Ch'ung in his Lun Héng* denounces a vast 
number of other Taoist credulities. It is hard to believe that if 
alchemy had been at all prominent he would not have singled it out 
for attack. | 

Other Han literature (Huai Nan Tru, for example) is equally silent.? 
But I emphasize the silence of Wang Ch'ung because it was against 
just such practices that his book was directed. 8 

There seems no reason to doubt (as we shall see presently) that 


in the second and third centuries alchemy was already under full way. , 


But the biographies of famous magicians and recluses who lived at 
this period say nothing about it. For example, in the official 
biographies of Hsi K’ang, $i HE (a.D. 223-62, Chin Shu xlix, 8; 
San Kuo Chih xxi, 4), there is no mention of alchemy, nor does Hsi 
K'ang refer to it in his surviving works. Yet it is as an alchemist 
that he figures in popular tradition. 


3. The Ts’an Tung Chi à [A R 


(a) Nature of the Work 

This, the most popular of all alchemic books, consiste of ninety 
paragraphs (the division, like that of Lao Tzu’s Tao Té Ching, was 
. made for convenience by a late editor) partly in prose, partly in verse 
of five, or more often four, words to the line. It is, essentially, an 
application of the cosmic doctrines of the I Ching Jẹ X to the 


principles of alchemy. But the alohemical processes are alluded to' 


in veiled language, and a person unfamiliar with alchemic literature 
might easily suppose that the book dealt with the theories of the 
I Cheng. 


4 
1 In pre-Han literature there are no references to alchemy. 
* Middle of the firs century ap. Translated by Forke. 
3 In hus surviving works; but possibly he said something té 
his lost Chung Pien which dealt with gh 4jlj (i.e. Taoist dininitæs and adepte) and 
^ H À (gold and silver; 1e. the art of making gold and silver 2). 
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(b The Title - 

Tean T’ung Chi means something like “ Union ‘of ci 
Correspondences ”. Concerning what these correspondences are, 
there exist several theories: (a) À series of corréspondences between 
the principles of the I Ching and those of alchemy ; (b) A series of 
corregpondences between the processes by which the world came into 
existence, and the ‚process by which the Elixir comes into existence ; 
(c) Ts’an means strictly “a comparison. of three things”. These 
three things, according to & work! of c. A.D. 1,000, are lead, mercury, 
and sulphur, all of which can be reduced to the same prime substance 
and are therefore essentially identical. 


(c) The Author 

The book is attributed to a certain Wei Po-yang fà AY W or 
“ Po-yang of Wei". This is clearly a pseudonym. 

. Po-yang is the “ style” of Lao Tzu, and it is clear that there has 
been ‘some confusion between the legend of Lao Tzu and that of 
Wei Po-yang. Paot w Torth: 6 recto, 1. 9) says: Æ it z KK 
3k fü M. ATA RM BH HM "No ono ever got 
higher tao than i He had a son named Tsung, who served 
the Wei State and became a general.” 

It is clear that Pao P'u Tru ia not here talking of Lao Tzu (whom 
he calls Lao, Lao Tru, Leo Chün, eto.), but of someone lees well known. 
But Lao Tzu had, according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien, “ a son named Tsung.” 
Moreover, Pao P'u Tru elsewhere (vii, f. 1 verso, l 4) mentions 
Po-yang as a “keeper of archives”. Here again, although there is 
obvious confusion with Lao Tzu, who w#s also an archivist, I do not 
think that Pao P'u Tzu is speaking of Lao Tru himself. 

The author of the Ts’an T’ung Ch’s, however, is generally considered 
to have flourished c. a.D. 120-50. If we accept this, we must suppose ` 
that he took as his pseudonym the name of an ancient sage, & sort 
of counterpart of Lao Tzu, called Po-yang of the Wei State, in contra- 
distinction to Lao Tzu, who was Po-yang of the Chou State. A con- 
fusion between Po-yang, the ancient sage and Po-yang, author of 
the Ts’an T’ung Chi seems to me also to exist in Ko Hung’s Shen 
Hsien Chuan,® which gives the longest extant account of Po-yang. 

1 The Yu» Oks Ar ha FE 4 JM, chap. 690. This series of Taoist 
text is No. 1020 in Wioger’s index to the Taoist Canon. 

* This book is several times quoted in P'ei Sung-chih's # FA 7 commentary 
on the San Kuo Chih (preface dated 420 4.D.). The quotations correspond with the 
book as it now exists. With regard to its authorship, see below. 
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It is clear from the position in which Ko Hung places Wei Po-yang 
that he regards him as an “ ancient sage ", not as a personage of the 
Latter Han dynasty ; for he puts him in an initial chapter, the other 
‘ subjects of which are Kuang-ch’éng Tsu (wholly mythical; con- 
temporary with the Yellow Emperor) Lao Tzu and P'eng Tsu the 
Chinese Methusalah, who “ at the end of the Yin dynasty was already 
767 years old". Wei Po-yang, says the Shen Hsien Chuan, was a 
man of Wu; and after a long anecdote which will be found in Giles’s 
Biographical Dictionary and does not here concern us, there follows 
this information: “Po-yang made the Ts’an T’ung Chi and, the 
Wu-hsing Astang-let (‘That the Five Elemente have an [underlying] 
similarity ’)1 in three chapters. Verbally they concern the Book of - 
Changes, but in point of fact they use the symbols of the Book of 
Changes as a cover for the discussion of alchemy, 4E Jj. But 
ordinary Confucians, knowing nothing of alchemy, have commented 
on the book as though it were a treatise on Yin and Yang (the male 
and female principle), and in this way completely misunderstood it." 

Despite the fact that Ko Hung (reputed author of the Shan Hsien 
Chuan) certainly regards Wei Po-yang as a sage of remote and shadowy 
times, he gives a very true and sensible description of the T'4'an T’ung 
Ch’s which was (according to the usual hypothesis) in reality written 
by the second century author who used Wei Po-yang as his pseudonym. 

One of the “ordinary Confucians” who, not understanding 
alchemy, mistook the work for a discussion of the Book of Changes, 
seamed to have been Yü Fan, ME $ (a.n. 164—233) ; for in the Ching 
Tien Shih Wan * (“ Textual Criticism of the Classics ") by Lu Té-ming, 
in the section on the Book ‘of Changes with which the work begins, 
vi UE SM RE DEEE FA "YU Fan 
in his commentary on the Tean Pung Ch’s says, ' The character I 
(Changes) is composed of Sun above Moon. "^ * | 

‚The book is therefore referred to by Yü Fan about a.D. 280, and 
by Ko Hung c. a.p. 320. Henceforward it is mentioned fairly 
`~ frequently. For example, in the poems of Chiang Yen‘ (end of 
ihe fifth oentury):— À 


1 This is-an alternative name for chap. iii of the book. 

*' About A.D. 600. I owe this reference to Dr. Hu Shih. e 

3 "This passage is capable of various interpretations. No commentary by Yu Fan 
on the T's'an T’ung OR survives. We might punctuate “ Yu Fan [says] the com- 
mentary on the Ts'an T’ung Oh'i says .. .” But for our purposes the result remams 
the same: the existence of the Ts’an T’ung Ck'i is already referred to early in the 
third oentury. 3 

“YE À X& M chap. ih of 5 verso. Sat Pu Tw'ung K’an edition. 
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“He proved the truth of the Ts’an T'ung Ch’s ; 
Ina golden furnace he melted the Holy Drug." 


In the next (the sixth) century, there is a curious hiatus. The 
book is not, mentioned in the bibliography (chap. xxxiv) of the History 
of the Sus Dynasty. Possibly the author meant to put it in aga treatise 
on the Five Elements, ,but.realimed that this was a mistake, without 
however, remembering to repair his error by entering it among Taoist 
books. It duly appears, however, in the bibliography of the old” 
T’ang History as— 

M B de E R Chapter 2. 
M X xou Chapter 1. 
“The Ts'an T’ung Chi of the Chou dynasty Book of Changes ” 
“The Five Elements Bene one Another of the Chou dynasty 
Bobk of Changes.” 

As the heading of the “titles implies, the work is here accepted 
: as‘a study of the Book of Ohanges, and it is catalogued as a treatise 
on the Five Elements. Finally, m the tenth century it was divided 
into ninety sections or paragraphs and commented upon by P’éng 
Haiao % We 
(d) The Style of the Ts'an Tung Chi 
z Attempts are sometimes made to date texts of this kind’ by the 
rhyme-system used in verse portions. This is dangerous. We know, 
for example, that in the T'ang dynasty at least three rhyme systems 
were used concurrently: (1) an üntentionaly archaic one with an 
approximation to the rhymes of the Book of Odes; used in eulogies, 
etc., written in four-syllable verse; (2) the rhymies of ‘ Old Poetry ” 
Æ Ee. songs, eto. ; (3) the strict rhyme-system of the T'ang dynasty. 
The opinion of the great Chu Hsi (1130-1200) upon the Ts’an T'ung 

Chi has often been quoted: BER CHEF SeA 
LRXARZ HAE SRE Ge AA 
BR eg 

“ The Ts'an T’ung Ch’s is from the coe point of view very well 

written and would actually seam to be by some capable writer of the 


* 1 Taoist Canon, Wieger No. 908. 
2 Chu Tow Yu Lei, Bk. 125. 
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Latter Han period. It contains frequent allusions to ancient books, 
and these make it hard for a modern reader to understand." 

It is very difficult to know how much value should be attached to 
this judgment. Chu Hsi was not primarily a literary oritic or historian 
of style. Again, Lin .Chén-wéng M bx Æ, more of a specialist 
_ in these matters, says: y Gb HE A DD E (DD Jb Æ X “OF 
old books only the Ts’an T’ung Ch' has a style resembling that of 
pre-Ch'in works." It is not clear whether Liu actually. means to 
imply that the book is à Chou Dynasty work, or merely that it is 
a successful imitation of Chou style. Against these two views may 
be set that of the Catalogue of Ch'ien Lung's Four Libraries, which 
for very inadequate reasons places the book at the end of T'ang. 

At the present point in our inquiry there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Tean T'ung Chi we now possess was written under the 
pseudonym Wei Po-yang, in the geoond oentury A.D. 

But certain difficulties arise when we discuss the next great figure 
in the history of Chinese alchemy :— 

4. Pao Pu Tzu 
(a) This is the pseudonym of Ko Hung (c. a.n. 260-340), and it is 

by this name that his principal book is known. It is divided into 
two parts. The “exoterio”, which deals with Confueian topics, 
does not here concern us. The esoteric contains, besides scattered 
references to alchemy, a whole book (chap. iv) devoted to the 
Philosopher’s Stone 4 Jj, and another book (part of- chap.” xvi) 
dealing with the manufacture of gold and silver. But before discussing 
the contente of Ko Hung’s book we must deal with ita bearing on the 
problem of the Ts’an Tung Ch. 


(b) Pao Pu Tzu and the Ts'an T'ung Oki 


In Pao P'u Teu the Ts'an Tung. Chi is never N This 
is a singular fact. As we have seen, Ko Hung Eu Wei itia 
the supposed author of the Ts'an T’ung Ch’s, as an “ ancient sage” 

In the list of Taoist works at the end of Pao P'u Tru (recording over 
eighty volumes; the earliest bibliography of this kind) Ko Hung. 
(xix, 4 verso) mentions:a'Nei Ching pj $, “ Inner Book” of Wei’ 
. Po-yang: but not the Ts’an Tung Chi. Nor is the latter ever 
mentioned throughout the book. | 


1 End of thirteenth century, quoted in Tacit Canon, Wieger, No. 990, preface. 
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. This brings us back to the Shën Hsien Chuan,! which work purports 
to be by the same author as Pao P'u Tru. In the preface to the 
Shën Hsien Chuan Ko Hung says that he wrote it after composing 
the esoteric chapters Pg $f of Pao P'u Tzu. At the end of the 
exoteric chapters (l, f. 10 verso, l. 9) is an autobiography, the 
fullest document of this kind that early China produced. Here Ko 
Hung mentions as one of his works a Shan Hsien Chuan in ten chapters. 
It has been pointed out as an inconsistenoy that in the preface to the 
Shen Hsien Chuan Ko Hung should say that he wrote it later than 
Pao P'u Tzu; while in Pao P'u Tzu the Shën Heten Chuan is already 
mentioned. A simple solution would be to suppose that Ko Hung 
wrote first the esoteric chapters, then the Shen Hsien Chuan and 
then the exoteric chapters. ‘ 

If we acoept that Ko Hung is actually author of both works, 
we shall have to assume that at the time he wrote the Esoteric 
chapters he was unacquainted with the Ts’an T’ung Chi; whereas 
when he wrote the Shén Hsien Chuan he had at last become familiar 
with ib. 

But did Ko Hung really write the Shan Hsien Chuan ? If we 
confront similar passages from it and from the undoubtedly authentic 
Pao P'u Tru it becomes hard to believe that both are by the same 
hand. Take the story of Ch’äng Wei, quoted above.’ ‘Not only is 
the style strangely different, but the Shën Hsien Chuan version is 
80 meagre and so incompetently told that one doubts whether the 
&uthor of it is even trying to pass himself off as Ko Hung. 

It seems indeed likely that the Shen Hsien Chuan, though a work 
of the fourth century, was merely an anonymous series of Taoist 
biographies, which some mistaken person labelled as Ko Hung's 
Shan Hamon Chuan and divided into ten chapters. 

But Ko Hung’s ignorance of the Ts’an T’ung Chi still remains 
inexplicable. , 

It would, of course, be an anachronism to expect in an ancient 
Chinese author the same bibliographical completeness that we demand 
in a modern scholar. But that a writer so encyclopedic should ignore 
& work of such importance, dealing with a subject in which he was an 
hereditary specialist, is difficult to believe. It becomes necessary, 


1 Biographies of Taoist divinities and adepts. | 

1 Shan Heien Chuan, vil. Biography No. 3. 

* For the line of fuocesalon by which Ko Hung claimed to inhent his alchemistic 
knowledge, see below, p. 12. 
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therefore, to consider whether it is certain that Yü Fan, writing in the - 


third century, really refers to the Ts’an T’ung Ch’i as we know the 
book to-day. Is it not possible that the work was originally an 
exposition of the Book of Changes and that some time after Pao P's 


Tru and before the Shan Hsien Chuan (say, in the latter part of the , 


fourth century) someone doctored the text so as to make It serve as a 
work on alchemy ? The actual number of insertions necessary for this 
purpose would have been very small. The first third of the work is 
purely coamological. References to the firing of metal m a furnaoe 
are not necessarily concerned with alohemy ; the principle that “ fire 
conquers metal" belongs to the speculations of the cosmologists 
(Fl fy X) as does the identification of the five metals with the 
five planete. The only one of the 90 sections which is clearly and 
indubitably concerned with the Elixir is the thirty-second :— 

If even the herb chti-shéng Ei HR can make one live longer, 

Why not try putting the Elixir 3$ JẸ t into the mouth ? 

Gold (4&) by nature does not rot or decay ; 

Therefore it is of all things most precious. 

When the artist 45 -t (Le. alchemist) includes n in his diet 

The duration of his life becomes everlasting . 

When the golden powder enters the five entrails; 

A fog is dispelled, like rain-clouds scattered by wind. 

Fragrant exhalations pervade the four limbs ; 

The countenance beams with well-being and joy. 

Hairs that were white all turn to black ; 

Teeth that had fallen gnow in their former place. 

The old dotard is again a lusty youth ; 

The decrepit crone is agam a young girl. 

He whose form is changed and has escaped the perils of life, ' 

Has for his title the name of True * Man. 


Apart from this paragraph, the number of passages that are 
incapable of interpretation except as disquisitions on alchemy is very 
small. 


1 Tho Awan tan or “ rotumned oinnabar ” is the cinnabar that by the proces of 
alchemy has been ''returned " or restored to ita first nature. 
^ Y omit a couplet which does not oocur in all versions of the text, and seems 
er 
oe ee FO dM Metals subjected 
to the purifying processes of alchemy also become “ true” s 
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+ (o) Ko Hung’s Line of Transmission 

Ko Hung claims to have received the secrets of alchemy from a 
certain Chéng Yin f M. Chéng Yin learnt from Ko Hsüan x, 
Ko Hung’s great-uncle. Finally, Ko Hstian learnt from Tso Tz'u, 
' Æ # about an. 220. It is at this point that, mundanely speaking, 
the line of transmission begins. For Tso Tzu received his initiation, 
In the early years of-the third century, from a “deity” xh A. To 
Ko Hung's great-uncle Tso Tru passed on three books: The Alchemy 
Book of the Great Clear One K fff FF IE, The Alchemy Book of the 
Nine Tripods, and The Gold Juice * Alchemy Book & Ky Jr 8E. 


(d) The distinction between Chin Tan & Fr and À É Huang Po 


The fourth book of the esoteric chapters of Pao P'u Tru treats of 
two forms of elixir, the “ Golden Cinnabar ” or Philosopher's Stone, 
and the Gold Juice. The first method involves a variety of ingrediente 
which may be procurable in times of peace ; but when war interrupte 
communications, this method becomes impossible (iv, 17 verso, l. 2. — 
The Gold Juice method is much simpler; but it is very expensive. 
EEE ap Tome 
this manner. 

From these (wo practices Ko Hung sharply distinguishes iis art 
' of Huang Po (yellow and white); i.e. the art of transmuting the 

baser metals into gold and silver, without any ulterior notion of 
attaining to better health, longevity, immortality or the like. The 
two branches of alchemy, though apparently so rigidly divided by 
Ko Hung, do not appear to belong to a different line of transmission. 
For he tells us that his teacher Chéng Yin practised Huang Po with Tso 
Tz'u, and that they never had a single case of failure. By this method 
not only lead but also iron was changed into silver. 

' All these practices (the exact nature of which, as in all literature 
of this kmd, is most madequately revealed) were, of course, accom- 
panied by preliminary fasting, sacrifice, driving away of the profane, eto. 

“ Even a doctor,” says Ko Hung in an interesting passage, “ when 
he is compounding a drug or ointment, will avoid bemg seen by fowls, 
dogs, childréh, or women . . . lest his remedies should lose their 


1 Biography in How Hàm Shu, chap. 112. No mention of alchemy. 


* This exprossiôn exactly corresponds to the xpvcoldyior of Zosimus. 
* iv, 19 recto, 1. 3. 
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efficacy. Or again, a dyer of stuffs is in dread of evil Te for he 
' knows that they may ruin his pleasant colours." 


(e) Pao P*u Teu’s attitude towards Alchemy - 

Nowhere in Pao P*u Txu’s book do we find the hierophantic tone 
that pervades moet writings on alchemy both in the East and in the ` 
West. He uses a certain number of secret terms, such as & À 
* metal-lord " and ja] TH “ river chariot ", both of which mean lead ; 
and fj Lk XE % “ the virgin on the river”, which means mercury ; 
Jk 5 “the red boy”, which presumably means cinnabar; and 
finally & A "the golden (1 metal) man”, of uncertain meaning! 
But his attitude is always that of a solidly educated layman examining 
claims which a narrow-minded orthodoxy had dismissed with contempt. 
He condemns those who are unwilling to take seriously either “ books 
that do not proceed from the school of the Duke of Chou or facts 
that Confucius has not tested”. Sometimes, indeed, he is entirely 
credulous, as when he accepts (iv, f. 2 recto, 1, 4) the story that Tso Tz'u 
received the text of the alchemic work & J} ål 3K from the hands, 
of a divinity Mi A. But on the preceding page he is pointing out, 
quite m the manner of twentieth century sinology, that the Tao Chi 
Ching 38 #4 BE attributed by the Taoists to Yin Hai (seventh century 
B.0.) was in reality by Wang Tu, an obscure writer of the third: 
century A.D. 

A belief in the possibility of naa gold was, given the ' 
oiroumstances of the time, perfectly sane and reasonable. In many 
instances products of the West that on their arrival in China were at 
first mistaken for natural sübstances, had recently turned out to be 
manufactured. Thus glass, at first supposed to be a kind of crystal, 

` was now actually being made in Southern China: 4 JM TE 7k f, 
RRBARRBKUKE ST FRAZARHE 
“ The ‘ crystal’ bowls from abroad are really made by compounding 
five sorts of ashes; and to-day this method is being commonly 
practised in Chiao and Kuang " (i.e. parts of the modern provinces of 
Kuangtung, Kuanghsi and the neighbouring portion of Annam). 
Again, seeing the white “ foreign powder " #5 #} used as a cosmetic, 
the Chinese were at first unaware that it was made from léad. But to 
ignorant people, says Pao P'u Tzu, the mere fact that gold ‘exists in 
nature, irrationally suggests that it cannot be artificially compounded. 


1 Cf. the xpvodrOpawos of the Greek alchemists, 
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5, Alchemy from the fifth to the tenth century. 

T'ao Hung-ching (Giles, Biographical! Dictionary, No. 1896) who 
was born in 451 or 452 and died in 536, was a prolific writer on Taoist 
subjects, and was in later times regarded as an important alchemist. — 
But in his existing writings there are only fleeting allusions to alchemy. . 
There ig, however, in one of his books (the Téng Chén Yin Chüeh, 
Wieger, No. 418) an interesting reference to foreign astrology: HE 7L 
BOE du dap WR #4 M HE P Those oxoteric methods [speaking 
of certain loose methods of determining a man's destiny by the date 
of his birth] are all much the same as the astronomical notions of the 
Hsiung-nu (Huns) and other foreign countries”. . Alchemy in China 
aa elsewhere is closely bound up with astrology, and if the Chinese were 
in the fifth century in contact with foreign astrology they were, it may 
be assumed, in & position to be influenced by foreign alchemy. 

For the centuries that follow (sixth to ninth, the period covered by 
the Sui and T’ang dynasties) we have plenty of anecdotes, but an almost 
complete lack of datable literature. It is, strangely enough, in Buddhist 
literature (Takakusu Tripitaka, vol. xlvi, p. 791, col. 3, Nanjio, 1576) 
that we find our most definite landmark. Hui-ast (517-77) second 
patriarch of the T'ien-t'ai Sect, prays that he may succeed in making 
an elixir.that will keep him alive till the coming of Maitreya. He will 
thus escape the stigma of having lived only in a Buddha-leas “ between- 
time”. 

The wizard Seu-ma Chàng-chàn, who died at an advanced age 
c. 720, had a great reputation as an alchemist ; but his surviving 
works deal with other subjects. One of the few works on alchemy 
which may with certainty be accepted as T'ang 18 the Shih Yao Erh Ya 
(Wieger, No. 894), a dictionary of alchemical terms, by a certain 
Mei Piao. Internal evidence, such as the mention of Ssu-ma Chöng- 
chön, shows that the book is at least as late as the eighth 
century. , I should feel rather inclined from the general tone 
and style, to place if in the ninth. Several obviously foreign 
terms are given. Thus for £& Pf (arsenic sulphide) an alternative 
name is 3% #1 M! There is also a reference to an alchemical 
treatise called #4 E M $Æ Mr “ Treatise of the Hu (Central Asian) 
King Yakat (Yakaé or the like) ".3 

1 998 l-ka = Sanskrit, Hırıka “The Yellow Ons”. 


1) BE or BF $, aleo called jy] ME ME" the foreign creeper ”, is a poisonous 
plant, identifled with galseminem elagons. The sound of the Hu king's name evidently 
recalled to the Chinese the sound of this plant-name. 
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The Problem of Lü Yen (Lü Tung-pin) and his Teacher Chung-h 
Arm Ch'uan 
The second of these two is purely mythical. Lü Tung-pin (as he 
is usually called) tends to materialize in the ninth century. But of the 
numerous works attributed to him some are admittedly “ spirit- 
communications", conveyed to the world by planchette long after 
his death; others (such as the numerous tractates included in the 
Taoist Canon) are obviously works of a much later date. It might have 
been hoped that the Tun-huang finds would have furnished us with 
datable texte; but so far as I know there are no alchemistio works 
either in the Stein or in the Pelliot Collection. ` 
It is in the tenth century that we are again on firm ground and 
from then onwards we can follow the history of Chinese alchemy con- 
tinuously. Our great landmark is P'éng Hsiao’s commentary on the 
Ts’an T'ung Chi (Wieger, No. 998). P’äng Hsiao # Bi lived during 
the close of the ninth and the first half of the tenth century. In his 
works ! we again meet with the distinction (already made by Hui-ssti) 
between ezoteric alchemy, which uses as its ingredients the tangible 
substances mercury, lead, cinnabar, and so on, and esoteric alchemy 
fy Fh, which uses only the “souls” of these substances. These 
“souls”, called the “true” or "purified" mercury, etc., are 
in the same relation to common metals as is the Taoist 
Iluminate or JK A to ordinary people. Presently a fresh step 
is made. These transcendental metals are identified with various 
parts of the human body, and alchemy comes to mean in 
China not an  experimeptation with chemicals, blow-pipes, 
furnace, etc. (though these, of course, survived in the popular alchemy 
of itinerant quacks), but a system of mental and physical re-education, 
. This process is complete in the Treatise on ths Dragon and Tiger (Lead 
and Mercury) of Su Tung-p’o, written c. 1100: “ The Dragon is 
mercury. Heis the semen and the blood. He issues from the kidnéys 
and is stored in the liver. His sign is the trigram kan =-. The tiger 
is lead. He is bread and bodily strength. He issues from the mind jj 
and the lungs bear him. His sign is the trigram k ==. When the 
mind is moved, then the breath and strength act with it, When the 
kidneys are fluahed then semen and blood flow with them.” 


1 Beeides Wieger’s No. 003, see also Wieger, No. 1020, vol. 601, a treatise by 
P’öng entitled PY FF fik Pe " Method of Esoterio Alchemy ^. 
* T'u Shu encyclopedia, xvili, 800. ~ | 4 
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In the thirteenth centüry alchemy (if it may still 86 be called) : 
no less than Confucianism is permeated by the teachings of the 
Buddhist Meditation + Sect. The chief exponent of.this Buddhicized 
Taoism is Ko Ch'ang-keng M 42 Be, also known as Po Yü-chuan. 
In his treatise £r 4) BE W M ° he describes three methods of 
esoteric alchemy : (1) the body supplies the element lead ; the heart, 
the element mercury. Concentration supplies the necessary liquid ; 


"the sparks of intelligence, the necessary fire. “By this means a 
gestation usually demanding ten months may be brought to ripeness 


in the twinklmg of an eye." 

The comparison of alchemy to a process of gestation is, of course, 
common to Hast and West. The Chinese say that the processes 
which produce a human child would, if reversed, produce the 
Philosopher’s Stone.? 

(2) The second method is: The breath supplies the element lead ; 
the soul yj supplies the element mercury. The cyolic sign 4 '* horse ” 
supplies fire ; the cyclic sign -F “ rat ” supplies water. . ° 

(3) The semen supplies the element lead. The blood supplies 
mercury ; the kidneys supply water; the mind supplies fire. 

“To the above it may be objected,” continues Ko Ch’ang-käng, 
“ that this is practically the same as the method of the Zen Buddhists. 
To this I reply that under Heaven there are no two Ways, and that 
the Wise are ever of the same heart.” 

There were indeed excellent reasons why. Zen Buddhism should ` 
have invaded Ko Gh’ang-kéng’s doctrines. His teacher, Ch'én Ni-wan | 
BE VÉ JL. was a pupil of Hsieh Fu-mmg dk f dr, who under the 
name Tao-kuang iM # had formerly beën a Zen monk. 

The Hsi yu cht yq. Xë Wa (Wieger, No. 1410) describes the journey 
of Ch’ang-ch’un, a Taoist of this same transcendental school, to 
Samarkand and even to.a point near Kabul. The journey was 


' made in obedience to the summons of Chingiz Khan, who had at 


that time conquered only part of northern China. This record is 
from the hand of Ch’ang-ch’un’s disciple, Li Chih-oh ang, who was also 
one of the party. The following conversation * between Chingiz 
and the'great alchemist, which tdok place in the summer of 1222, 
* 

1 Japanese, Zen. Sanskrit, Dhy&ns. 

1 T'u Shu encyclopaedia, xviii, 300. 

? Beo the JE - RR IE &, B Rene in, tie collection Ar Tagiat 
texta Fang Hu Wo Shi. 

4 Chap. i, fol. 29, 
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is the passage which chiefly concerns us: Chingw: Have you any 
elixir of immortality to bestow upon us? The Master: “I have a 
means of protecting life, but no elixir of immortality.” 

The Khan, we are told, ‘‘ was pleased with his frankness.” * 

The interest of this purely mystical phase of Chmese alchemy 
is that whereas in reading the works of Western alchemists one 
constantly suspects that the quest with which they are concerned is a 
purely spiritual one—that they are using the romantic phraseology 
of alchemy merely to poeticize religious experience—in China there is 

o disguise. Alchemy becomes there openly and avowedly what 
i almost seems to be in the works of Bóhme or Thomas Vaughan. 

6. The antiquity of Alchemy in China. 

It has been seen that literary references do not carry the history 
of alchemy in China beyond the first century B.o. This does not, of 
course, necessarily imply that it was unknown before that date. Asa 
result of the Burning of the Books and of Confucian hostility to rival 
doctrines we possess only a small fragment of early Chinese literature. 
But if we are to take the term alchemy in rts narrower sense—the 
attempt to compound gold out of baser substances—then it is certain 
that no such attempt was at all probable in early China, where gold 
was not until a comparatively late period ? regarded as particularly 
valuable either as a life-giving substance or as a medium of exchange. 

Even im the first four centuries after Christ alchemy continues to 
occupy a very obscure place.* This has been explained on the ground 
that the surviving histories of the period were written under influences 
that were hostile to Taoism . There is, indeed, a tendency to generalize 
from the example of later histories (such as the New T’ang History 
which is frankly anti-Buddhist and anti-Taoist), and to regard the Han 
histories, the histories of the Three Kingdoms, etc., as rigidly orthodox 
Confucian works. But these works are, in reality, far from ignoring 
Taoism and its magicians ; and there is no reason to suppose there was 
any special prejudice against alchemy as opposed to magical practices 
in general, 

ı AE ve iH, 1e. means of warding off evil influences. 

2 The doctrines of Ch'ang-oh'un and his seot will be discussed in the introduction 
to a translation of the Asi Yu Chi shortly to be published in hs Broadway 
Travellers Series, for the moment, therefore, I say no more about him. 

3 To fix the date ıs difficult owing to the surprising fact that there 1s in Chinese 
writing and vocabulary no word for gold. “ Yellow metal,” the usual periphrasis 
oan also mean bronze. . 


* See above, p. 5. 
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So far, in this section,-I have been.considering alchemy in its 
narrower sense. But it is more easily recognized in China (though 
everywhere true) that the idea. of manufacturing gold is closely 
associated with a general attitude of early peoples towards life-giving ! 
(and therefore commercially valuable) substances. In China, for 
example, the attempt to make gold went on simultaneously with the 
attempt to make artificially pearls, jade, and other.“ talismanic ” 
Substances. The theory, stated far more definitely in China than 
elsewhere, is that these substances are impure when found in nature 
and need perfecting before their virtue can bè assimilated, just as: 
some food needs cooking ; it being believed about life-giving materials 
in general that the most effectual way to utilize their power was to 
absorb them in the body. 

Among the life-giving substanoes sought after by primitive people 
one of the earliest to attract the attention of modern observers was the 
red pigment so often found smeared on bones or deposited in graves. 
The commonest form of pigment used for such purposes is in Europe 
red ochre (peroxide of iron). “ Among the prehistoric peoples of 
Kansu,” says Dr. Black,? “the practice of depositing red pigment 
-~ with the dead” is widespread. Nor was it confined to prehistoric 

times, Mr. C. W. Bishop, in his paper * on the bronzes of Hsin-chéng 
# M, records the findmg of red pigment both along with the human 
remains in this interment and on the objects associated with these 
remains. The Hain-chäng bronzes are supposed to date from the 
sixth century B.0.5 The nature of the pigment used in the Kansu 
graves has not been investigated ; but the Hsm-chäng tomb contained, 
88 Pelliot * expresses it, “ des véritables Poules de vermilion ”, that is, 
' of einnabar.”? 
This substance, however, was in China so valuable that it cannot 
at any time have been used except in the burials of important people. 
It is interesting also to consider the very common occurrenc# of the 


1 I mean, of course, “life-giving” for purely mystical reasons and when used 
according to the correct mystical procedure. The fact that cınnaber (for example) 
in actually a poison, is irrelevant. 

* See, for example, Wieger, 1020, chap. 71, No. 27, and chap. 75, No. I seq. 

a The Prefistoric Kansu Race, in Geological Survey of Chins Memoirs. Series 
A, No. 5, Peking, 1925. 

4 The Ohinsse Social and Political Science Review, vol. viii, April, 1924. 

3 Beo Wang Kuo-wei, Shinagakw, vol. ni, No. 9 (1924), p. 723. 

* T’oung Pao, 1924. p. 255. 

7 An artiole in Shina-gaku, iii, No. ux dx CA E 
ie ae 
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word in- (inc en as Jt KB, in Fukhien, Hupeh, 
Cores, etc. ; Tan-léng J} # in Seechuan ; Tan-t’u J} $t in Kiangsu). 
Are these the sites of ancient cinnabar mines, some of them already 
worked-out in historic times ? Or does the word merely mean red? . 
- These are questions which are worth investigation. In any case, 
it is certain that cinnábar was one of the most important “life-giving” . 
substances sought for by the-ancient Chinese, and I would suggest 
that the formule of early Chinese alchemy are essentially receipts. - 
‘ for compounding cinnabar. The idea that the object of making 
cinnabar was to use it as a charm for turning base metals into gold 
seems to me to be an afterthought, and one which was never properly 
assimilated. The.chief object of alchemy remains always (till the 
art becomes purely abstract and esoteric) the production of the 
# Jp ‘“spirit-omnabar,” “magic cmnabar.” An “alchemy” 
concerned merely with the fabrication of cinnabar no doubt goes back 
to very early times. When, towards the middle of the Chou dynasty, 
gold (under the. influence of China’s nomad neighbours to the north 
and north-west) began to take ite place as the most valued medium 
of exchange, cinnabar could not remain the alchemist’s final objective, 
and appended to his formule we find the statement: “ When the 
cinnabar has been made, the gold will follow without further difficulty.” 
| Thus alohemy in China is essentially & revival of stone-age notions 

(the life-giving power of red pigment, eto.) that had sunk to folk-lore: 
level. The craftaman’s magic ! that surrounded the working of gold f 
doubtless went back to a time when gold was, like cinnabar &mong.. 
the Chinese, a life-giving substance valuable for its own magic 
properties. It was natural that the Chinese should add gold to their 
hierarchy of life-giving substances, appending it to their alchemical 
proceases as a sort, of “ super-oinna | 

If now we EN quoted at the beginning 
of this esaay, we may analyze the various stages enumerated by the 
wizard Li Shao-ehün as follows: (1) Sacrifice to the stove. (2) 
Summon spirits. ‘Thess are precautions common to all metallurgic 
operations among primitive peoples. (3) Cinnabar changed into 
gold. Gold has already usurped the place of cinnabar as the most _ 
magical of substances. (4) Make vossels out of this golf and drink 


1 Among early peoplse no technical operation is carried on without such magio, i 


which is considered essential to success. The Chinese in learning how to work gold E 


Sanit RAP RAT Ia ak Macao tm to sean hih Magis observance un iban 
“among their teachers the working of gold was associated. | 
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out ofthem, This describes how the magio power of the gold is to be 
absorbed into the system. (5) You will then increase your span of 
life and see Asien Al} in the island of P’éng-lai: The Asien of P'eng-lai 
are always associated with herbal magic, and we are here branching 
off on to a totally different system of wizardry, familiar to üs through 
early Chinese literature. This herbal magic seems, indeed, to have 
“been the craft of the educated and ruling classes as opposed to the 
. mineral magic that only gradually drifted up out of the realm of 
folk-lore. (6) You may then perform the sacrifices fing and shan. 
Here we have branched off on to yet another line of magic—the ', 
mystio ritual of kingship, which is here PUDE IUD on all the rest. 


7. Connection with Aiken Elsewhere 


It has already been ‘suggested that the introduction of gold into 
China involved not merely the importation of the substance itself 
or the knowledge how to work it, but also of the magical ideas connected 
with the craft. These ideas were super-imposed on the magical ideas 
connected with the native precious substances, such as jade and 
cinnabar. But how far did definitely alchemistic notions from abroad 
—that is, notions assuming the possibility of changing base metals 
into gold—affect the history of alchemy in China ! 

As is well known, the history of alchemy. outaide China begins 
with texts written in Greek at Alexandria, none of which seem to be . 
older than the second century a.p. Some of these texts (though not, 
I think, the earlier of them) indicate that the art was introduced into 
Egypt by learned Persians, such as Ostanes, whom one may identify, . 
if one will, with the historical person of that name. To the ancients 
of the classical world Chaldea was the home of astrology and magic ; 
this is a judgment which our vastly greater knowledge of Babyloniadt 
literature enables us to confirm, and there is an antecedent probability 
that alchemy, a form of magic intimately connected with astrology, 
also had ita origin in Babylon, or “ Persia” as the ancients freely 
called the whole cultural realm from Mesopotamia to Turkestan. 
But until 1925 nothing had come to light in this region which could 
be interpreted as throwing any light on the origins of alchemy. In 
that year “appeared” Campbell Thompson’s On the Chemistry of the 
Ancient Assyrians,’ and this was immediately followed by an article 

"The säme texta were pubhahed almost aimultancously by Zimmern. . Dr. Eialer's 


article in the Chenfiker Zeitung was followed by others in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologia, 
and elsewhere.’ The details of the ensuing controversy do not here oonosen us, ` 
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Der Babylomisohe Ursprung der Alchimie, published in the Chemiker 
Zeitung (Nos. 83 and 86) by Dr. R. Eisler. The texte in question 
are said to date from the seventh century B.o. They are metal 
worker's formuls, and as such they naturally involve the usual magic 
procedures. But they are not concerned with the making of gold, 
and will turn out, I think, when our knowledge of the subject is 
Increased, to be typical of the formule that were inseparable from all 
primitive technioology. "Whether they have at one point a special 
connection with what later turned into alchemy depends on the 
* interpretation of the term an-kubu “divine embryo," and of the 
sentence in which it occurs. Campbell Thompson ! translates, “ Thou 
shalt bring in embryos . . . thou shalt make a sacrifice before the 
embryos", and Thureau-Dangin * explains that the kubu (embryo) 
is “ une sorte de démon". But according to Dr. Kisler? it is the - 
minerals placed in the furnace that are technically referred to as 
“ embryos", and he invokes the term dv#pwardpiov of the Greek 
alchemista, applied by them to the “issue” which proceeds from 
the mystic fusion of alchemic ingredients. This view has not, so far 
as I know, been supported by any Assyriologist. But the oocurrenoe 
of the term “ embryo " in connection with a magico-technical process 
at onoe recalls the widely-spread use of fostuses, embryos, ohild- 
corpses, and the like. I cannot help thinking that the an-kubus 
were something more particular than “une sorte de démon”. It is 
likely enough that they were either dried fostuses such as were used by 
Indian magicians, or carven objects used to represent these. That 
alchemy was to some extent an atavistic revival of the circle of ideas 
to which the Campbell Thompson texts belong is undeniable. But 
I do not think that they can be regarded as belonging to the history 
of alchemy itself. 
GREEK ÁLOHEMY 

I have already referred to the rise of alchemy in Alexandria some- 
where about the second century a.D. There is some reason for 
supposing that it had not been established in Egypt for any 
considerable time before the appearanoe of the earliest texts. Ancient 
Egyptian literature knows nothing of it, and it is wholly lackmg in 

2 Op. dit, p. 875. —— 

2 Rowue d'Assyriologie, 1022 (xix), p. 81. 


5 Rewus ds Synihèse Historique, xli (1926), and elsewhere. 
* Particularly common in India. See Meyer's translation Of the Artkakisira, 


p. 378, p. 649, eto. 
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the huge collection of magical texts published by Lexa in 1925.1 
Many of the so-called alchemistic texts are mere craftaman’s formule, 
accompanied by the usual element of magic. The making of gold 
out of common metals or the giving of a golden appearance to such _ 
metals is only one of the topics discussed. The aim of Greek alchemy 
remains wholly objective. It is the metals, not the practitioner, whose 
. constitution is to be ameliorated. The detov wp, so far from con- 
ferrmg immortality or even better health,“ slays all living things," 
ra LGvra vexpot. Where, outside China, do we first meet with 
the idea of eating the product of alchemic fusion, of using it not merely .- 
as a healer of metals but also-as a medicine for man? So far as I 
know this theory makes ita first’ appearance in the Rasarainákara 
of Nagarjuna—the pseudo-Nägärjuna, as one might say; for the 
author of the work used the name of the great Buddhist patriarch 
and reputed wonder-worker, just as Western alchemists used the 
names of Moses, Aristotle Roger Bacon, and Thomas Aquinas, 
Alberuni, writing in 1031, places the alchemist “ Nagarjuna” about a 
hundred years before his own time.. It has hitherto been agsumed that 
alohemistie ideas can at an early period only have reached India from 
the West. Thus in his recent History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 460), 
Dr. Berriedale Keith argues that the Arthasästra must be as late as 
. the period of Greek influence because of its references to alchemy. 
It is hard, however, to see what oonnection there is between the very 
ill-defined suvarna-paka (gold-makmg) of the Arthaédstra and the 
complicated network of theories that constitute Greek alchemy. The 
mere idea that gold might be manufactured was surely not confined . 
to the Greeks. We have already seen that it existed in China in the 
first century B.0. I do not mean to imply that a Chinese influence 
on India existed at this early period. When, however, we find 
Nagarjuna at a period corresponding to the Sung dynasty regarding 
quicksilver as an important element in alchemy and believing in the 
power of the “ philosopher’s stone” to protect and prolong life, we 
may reasonably ask whether at this period a direct influence * from 
China may not be possible. | 

In 648 the. Chinese envoy Wang Hsüan-ts’ö, who between 043 
and 665 fdülled four missions to India, brought back with him to 
China a Brahmin named Narayanasvamin, who won the confidence 
of the Emperor T’ai Tsung. The Brahmin was a specialist in 


* the Coptio period. 


1 La Magis dans l'Egypte Antique, 2 vols. text, 1 vol. plates. Goes down to 


* Dating, no doubt, from the preoeding T’ang dynasty. 
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“ Prolonging Life". We do not know what his means were, whether 


herbal or mineral. Some time before 657 he returned to India. But 


in 657 we find his patron Wang Hsüan-ts'8 petitioning the new 
Emperor (T’ai Tsung died in 649) not to let Näräyanasvämin go back 
to India till his elixir had been given a fair trial. Evidently, then, 
the magician had visited China for a second time. According to the 
New T'ang History and the Yu Yang Tsa Tsu, Nürüyanasvamin 
` died in Ch'ang-an. . But a much earlier authority (the Fang Shih Lun 
of Ii Ta-yü!) says that the Emperor Kao Tsung sent him back to 
India, and this is supported by the Old T'ang History. 

In 664-5 the Buddhist monk Hstian-chao * was ordered by Kao 
Tsung to fetch from Kashmir another Indian magician, named - 
Lokaditya (Lu-chia-i-to), who was supposed to possess the drug $ 
of Longevity. This Hindu was at the Chinese Court in 668; we 
do not know whether he stayed in China or returned to India. 

Näräyanasvämin, if not Lokäditya, certainly returned at least 
onoe to India, and it is certam that while at Ch’ang-an he must have 
picked up from his Chinese confrères some notions of Chinese alchemy. 

But the influence was not all in one direction ; for we Have seen ? 
a Chinese writer, probably of two centuries later, giving a Sanskrit 
name to the chemical, arsenio sulphide. That reactions of this kind— 
a definite give and take, went on between China and India durmg 
the T'ang dynasty is, I think, beyond doubt. A much more difficult 
question is the extent to which Chinese alchemy was influenced by 
that of other oountries in the early oenturies of the era; and this 
question is obviously complicated by the fact that we are far from 
certain whether in Central Asia, the most likely source of influenoe, 
alchemy at this time existed at all. We know that An Shih-kao, 
the famous Parthian translator of Buddhist scriptures, who worked 
in China in the second oentury, was also skiled in the magic and 
astrology of his own country. But whether he may have acted as 
a “carrier” of Iranian alchemy to China we do not know, for the. 
simple reason that we are still uncertain whether such a thing as 
Iranian alchemy ever existed. The Central Asian king Yakat (Yakar 
or the like) to whose treatise I have already referred * remains an 
enigma. It is probable, but not quite certain, that he “proves the 


1 Quoted in the 7" She encyclopedia, xvni, 289, i, 16. 

2 Bee Chavannes, Voyages das Pélerins Bouddhistes, p. 21, and the new Tripitaka 
(Takakusu's edition), vol. li, p. 2, coL 1 (No. 2066). 

3 p. lé. 
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existence of a pre-Muhammedan alchemy in Central Asia. As to his 
nationality the name does not, to my knowledge, give us any clue. 
He may have been Eastern Iranian (Sogdian) or Turk. But after 
the Arabie Conquest the influence was, I believe, all from East to West. 
Further examination of Arabic alehemy will show, I am convinoed, 
that it contains a vast element which it owes to China rather than to 
the Greek world. In particular the idea of the “ philosopher's stone ” 
as an elixir of life is a contribution of the Chinese. The second period 
of their influence was the tifne of. the Mongol conquest. We have 
Been how the Chinese alohemist Ch'ang-ch'un visited Samarkand in 
1221-2. Here he came in contact with the leaders of the 
Muhammedan community, and we cannot doubt that the teachings 
of a holy man, summoned from so great a distance by the Khan 
himself, made a considerable impression on the mysticism of Eastern . 
Persia, just as the artiste summoned to Persia by the Mongol Khans 
had a lasting influenoe on the pictorial art of the country. How 
soon this influence is reflected in Arabic literature I do not know. 
But it is manifest (travelling, no doubt, via the Arabe) in much of the 
mystio literature of our own Renaissance, in which the quest of the 
_ alchemist seems to have become purely subjective and internal. 





LA THÉORIE DES GUNA 
Par J. PRZYLOSKI . | a 


Ds la plus ancienne cosmologie védique, l'univers est partagé 

en deux zones: le monde d'en haut lumineux, ou monde des : 
dieux (devaloka); le monde d'en bas sombre, ou monde des mânes 
(purioka)). Cette conception dualistique, qui remonte sans doute 
à la période indo-iranienne, s’est développée dans l'Iran et y a pris 
un aspect théologique et moral : Ohrmazd, qui personnifie la lumière 
et le bien, s’ oppose à Ahriman qui symbolise les ténèbres et le mal. 

Dans l'Inde, l'ancienne cosmologie a bientôt été remplacée par 
une division de l'univers en trois mondes : ‘ciel, atmosphère, terre ; 
et, comme l'a nettement établi Emile Senart, la théorie des guna est 
en relation avec cette sérié de trois mondes. 

Le problème que je me propose d'examiner est le suivant: quelles 
croyances, quelles conceptions ont déterminé une nouvelle segmentation 
de l'univers et présidé à l'élaboration de la théorie des guna 1 

* * * 7 * * 

La théorie des guna peut se résumer Ainsi: tout être est formé de, 
trois éléments: sativa (ou tas), rajas, tamas. Quand il a voulu - 
rendre compte de cette conception, Oldenberg n’a pas manqué d’argu- 
ments? Il cherche d'abord l'origme du nombre trois dans les trois 
castes de la société aryenne, dans les mètres des hymnes védiques, 
dans le nombre des saisons. Il pense aussi aux trois mondes : Ciel, 
Atmosphère, Terre, dont le*second a précisément donné son nom au 
second guna : rajas.* Il rappelle en outre la relation, souvent mention- 
nóe dans les textea, entre les guna et les couleurs: blanc, rouge; noir. 

` 1 Bur Popposition du pürloka et du dewalobe et sur son équivalent aveetique, 
cf. Oldenberg, La Religion dw Veda, trad. V. Henry, pp. 461-7. . Sur la notion d'enfer 
à l'époque védique, of. Keith, The Religwn and Philosophy of the Veda and Upamshads, 
p. 400 (Bibliographie, ibid., p. 409, n. 6). W. Kırfel (Dis Kosmograpkis der Inder, 
p. 13), admet l'antiquité de la cosmologie dualistique dans l'Inde et, pour des raisons 
différentes de celles qui seront développées plus loin, conclut que le système ancien 
s'est modifié sous l'influence des idées bebyloniennes. Pour les faits pehlvis, of. 
Nyberg, ZDMG., vol xxxii, p. 219 et suir. 

3 Bar l'identité sativa = tejas, of. Senart, Eiwdes Asiatiques, li, P. 287: 

* Dis Lehre der Uponishaden und dis Anfange des Buddusmes, Gottingen, 1915 
PP- 214-15. 

-1 Señart a montré que la théorie des trois mondes a Aer uad dubai 
décisive sur la formation de la théorie des trois gwaa, mais on doit reconnaître qu'il 


y a encore un large intervalle entre oes deux conceptions: l'univers est composé 
de trois mondes et tout tere est formé de trois éléments. = 
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Il signale les cosmogonies où s'oppose à l'aiman unique, un monde 
matériel formé de trois éléments fondamentaux: le Rouge-Eclat 
lumineux, le Blanc-Eau, le Noir-Nourriture.| Qu'à une certaine 
époque tous ces rapports aient été présents à l'esprit indien, rien 
n’est moins douteux. Mais, pour sentir un lien entre les trois guna 
et les autres triades de l'univers, il fallait déjà connaître les guma. 
C'est là toute la difficulté. Atharva-Veda x, 8, 48, nomme les trois 
guna. Mais nous n'avons aucune raison de reporter ce texte à une 
haute antiquité. Le théorie des éléments fondamentaux de la matière 
apparaît brusquement dans l'Inde à la fin de ce qu'on est convenu 
d'appeler les temps védiques, et rien dans la littérature antérieure 
ne fait prévoir cette révélation. Il en est de même des cosmogonies : 
pour les plus anciens Indo-aryens, le monde, les dieux, tous les êtres 
sont une réalité donnóe qu'on accepte sans en rechercher FOTOS ; 
encore moins sait-on de quoi ils sont faite. 

Oldenberg voulait expliquer |’Upanigad par le développement de 

la pensée indienne autonome. Puisqu’il n'a pas, de cette manière, 
découvert la source de la théorie des guna, nous devons la chercher 
ailleurs et par conséquent hors de l'Inde. 
. Plutarque, dont la documentation provient en partie de Théopompe 
et peut remonter ainsi au début du IV* siècle avant notre ère, résume, 
au chapitre 46, la mythologie des Mages. Deux dieux rivaux se 
^ partagent le monde: Horomazes et Areimanios. Le premier est né 
de la Pure Lumière ; le second est issu des Ténèbres. Entre eux est 
Mitres, le Médiateur. 

. Horomazes, dans oe système, s'oppoge à Areimanios, comme la 
pure lumiére aux ténóbres. D'autre part on sait que, dans les religions 
iraniennes, Mithra est la Lumière du jour divinisée. Dans le système 
résumé par Plutarque, la Lumière pure étant identifiée à Horomazes, 
Mitres, le Médiateur, représente sans doute la lumière diffuse dans 
l'atmosphère. Il est intermédiaire entre la lumière céleste et les 
ténèbres du monde inférieur. 

Ce qui frappe d'abord, c’est la remarquable cohésion du système 
iranien. Dans l'Upanigad, tejas est un éclat lumineux et chaud; 
rajas désigne les eaux et tamas est la nourriture ; oe sont trois notions 
hétérogènes. Cher les Mages, les trois termes de la Triade se définissent 
par rapport à la lumière. Ohrmazd et Ahriman sont deux principes 
absolus et contraires : lumière pure et obscurité totale ; le premier 


1 Oldenberg n'est pas sans observer la confusion du texte de Chändogya upan. 
au sujet duquel yo me suis expliqué précédemment (af. BSOS., vol. v, part. 3, p. 489). 
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est en haut, le second est en bas. Entre eux s'étend une zone de 
transition, l'atmosphére, où se succèdent la lumière du jour et 
Tobscurité. = 

La Triade des Mages, on le voit sans peine, s’ enclave E ` 
dans le système religieux de l'Iran; elle est en harmonie avec une 
mythologie, une cogmogonie ! et une eschatologie ; elle est le com- 
plément d'un dualisme théologique et moral. Dans l'Inde, au contraire, 
- la théorie des guna semble plaquée sur un édifice étranger: , Elle n’a 
guére qu'une signification coamologique ; elle est étrangère à la mytho- 
logie et à la morale, et les oosmogonies où elle s'exprime n'ont pas de 
racines profondes dans la tradition indienne. On peut donc se demander 
&i lea trois guna ne sont pas la transposition dans l'Inde d'une Triade 
divine analogue à celle de l'Iran. 

* * D* * * 

Si la Triade: Ohrmazd, Mithra, Ahriman est à l'origine des guna 
indiens, il faut supposer, entre les croyances iraniennes et les concep- 
- tions indiennes, un stade intermédiaire où les trois guna se définissaient 
encore par rapport à la lumière. En d'autres termes, nous devons 
postuler un état ancien de la théorie où tejas, rajas et tamas ressem- 
blaient encore à la Triade iranienne. Cet état n'est pas entièrement ' 
hypothétique ; sa réalité est prouvée par la ee des mots 
- qui désignent les guna. 

En ce qui concerne le premier terme, tejas ' ‘éclat lumineux et 
chaud ” et le troisième, tamas “ obscurit&”, point n’est besoin de 
commentaire. Reste rajas, qu'on ien ut définir par rapport 
à la lumière. “Le thème, indo-européen *reg*es-, dit M. Meillet, 
désigne un espace sombre ; le représentant gr. épeflos a été spécialisé 
au sens de “espace sombre souterrain ”, comme arm. erek au sens 
de “ soir ”, et got. rigis au sens de “ ténèbres " (gr. axdros, exorta). 
Seul, le védique laisse apercevoir le sens ancien, ainsi RV., vi, 7, 7, 
où réjäma s'oppose à divo rocand. Le rdjah est plusieurs fois qualifié 
de kram, ainsi RV., i, 35, trois fois (2, 4 et 9). Dans T Atharva-Veda, 
viti, 2, 9, on lit: 

mo tod rdjasa 

üt tod mriyór apipdram | à 
“je te préserve de l'espace sombre (cette traduction est plus satis- 
faisante à tous égards que la traduction par “ poussière " qui a été 
proposée), de la mort je t'ai sa 6." Pour désigner en grec 


1 Pouf la cosmoganie oorrespondante, af. infra, p. 32. 
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les espaces sombres qui avoisinent la terre, le nom d'action ‘arp 
aurait été substitué à čpeßos qui avait pris un sens autre et plus 
restreint." 1 

. Il semble que rajas devait désigner, à l'origine, par opposition à 
l'empyrée éclatant, le monde d'en bas relativement sombre, mais 
incomplétement obscur. Cette nuance s'est bien conservés dans 
arménien erek “soir” ; elle permet sans doute d'expliquer d'autres 
sens de akr. rajas “ poussière, brouillard, vapeur": la. poussière 
suggère comme le brouillard une demi-obscurité. On conçoit dès lors 
que les théoriciens des guna aient choisi rajas pour désigner le monde 
intermédiaire où se mêlent la pure lumière et l'obscurité et qui s'oppose 
à la fois au ciel lumineux et à la terre-obsoure. A ne considérer que 
la stricte valeur des mots, lea trois termes tejas, rajas, tamas, forment 
dono une série étagée comme la Triade iranienne et en opposition 
avec les guna traditionnels : tejas = chaleur—iumiére, rajas = eaux, 
tamas = nourriture. 

Partant de là, nous pouvons déjà expliquer une anomalie assez 
troublante: rajas, qui désigne un espace sombre en védique, oor- 
respond à la couleur blanche et à la clarté (sukla) dans la théorie dea 
: guna. C'est que l'atmosphère peut être considérée sous deux aspects : 
d'une part, elle est dépourvue de luminosité propre et s'oppose ainsi 
à l’'empyrée ; d'autre part elle est claire (éukla) lorsqu'elle est éclairée , 
par le soleil et elle s'oppose ainsi à la terre compacte et obscure. 

La comparaison que nous avons instituée entre le système religieux 
décrit par Plutarque et la théorie des guna éclaire dono certains aspeote 
de la série tejas, rajas, tamas. Mais oelle-oj ne se laisse pas entièrement 
ramener à dea notions iraniennes. Les guna forment deux triades 
très différentes. Une première série: clarté, clair-obscur, obscurité 
présente d'évidentes analogies aveo le système iranien et s'apparente 
ainsi à une cosmologie dualistique dont les pôles sont deux principes 
contraires : Ohrmazd-Lumiére et Ahriman-Obscurits, avec au centre 
une zone intermédiaire où se mêlent ces deux principes et symbolisée 
par Mithra le Médiateur. La seconde série: éclat, esu, nourriture, 
traduit de tout autres conceptions : les trois termes qui la composent 
sont hétérogènes et ne se laissent pas ramener à la Triade iranienne. 
L’hypothése d'une influence exercée par l'Iran sur l'Inde est donc 
insuffisante: elle ne permet tout au plus d'expliquer qu'un aspect 
de la théorie des guna. Tl faut maintenant examiner si une influence 


. 


BSL., xxvi, p. 10. 
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extérieure à l'Iran et À l'Inde ne rend pas compte des divergences 
constatées entre le système des Mages et la théorie des guna. 


* * * * x 


On sait l'importance de la triade dans les religions sémitiques. 
Puisque, dés l'époque védique, l'ancien dualisme indo-iranien tend 
à se modifier sous l'influence d'une cosmologie ternaire, on doit 
naturellement se demander si ces idées nouvelles n'ont pas une origine 
sémitique. 

Entre accadien assur et indo-iranien asura, l'analogie est óvidente. 
La relation que plusieurs savants avaient supposée entre ces deux 
termes a été récemment établie par Kretschmer d'une manière qui 
semble définitive! La ressemblance, en effet, n'apparait pas seulement 
dans les mots: elle éclate lorsqu'on compare le disque ailé d'Assur 
et le symbole d' Ahura Mazda tels qu'ils sont figurés sur les monuments. 
Ce fait capital suffirait à prouver qu'une influence sámitique a dû 
s'exercer à la fois sur les systèmes religieux de l'Iran et de l'Inde. 
Dans un mémoire récent La Ville du Cakravartin,® j'ai indiqué en 
outre un certain nombre d'arguments qui tendent à faire admettre 
Vhypothése d'une influence sémitique sur l'ancienne civilisation 
indienne. 

Ceci posé, l'apparition de la triade sémitique dans la cosmologie 
indienne paraitra moins invraisemblable. Voyons si les éléments 
de la triade sont les mêmes à l'Est et à l'Ouest. Pour les auteurs des 
Upanisad, rajas correspond aux Eaux divinisées. D'autre part l'adage 
annam prünvilaksanam indique bien que par nourriture (annam) on 
entendait la Terre qui pouryoit à l'alimentation de l’homme et des 
animaux. La lumière enfin eet l'attribut constant de la zone céleste, 
La série Eclat lumineux, Eaux, Nourriture, désignait dono trois 
puissances divinisées: Ciel, Eau, Terre. Ce sont précisément les 
éléments de la grande triade assyrienne : Sin (Ciel), Enlil (Terre), 
Ea (Océan). 

La coincidence n'est-elle pas fortuite? On pourrait supposer que 
l'importance de l'élément eau & été suggérée aux Indo-aryens par le 
spectacle du monde et que, venus tardivement au contact de la mer, 
is ont modifié leur cosmologie pour y faire entrer Océan. Je ne 
crois pas que cette conjecture soit exacte. Si des observations géo- 
graphiques étaient à la base de la nouvelle cosmologie, l'élément eau 


1 Cf. WZKM., 1926, p. 15. Données bibliographiques dans Keith, ibid., p. 18 
et à l'index, s.v. Aur. * 


3 Rocmik Orjentahsiyczny, Tome v, pp. 165-85. 
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aurait sans doute été placé au bas de la série, au dessous de la terre. 
C'est précisément oe qu'on constate dans les cosmologies bouddhiques. 
Probablement sous l'influence des populations allogènes, on voit 
tardivement se développer des représentations nouvelles :_ la terre 
est posée sur les eaux. Dans l'Upanigad, au contraire, l'élément eau 
s’insère entre le ciel et la térre et correspond à la rone moyenne du 
Cosmos: l'atmosphère. Cette conception n'est pas sans analogie avec 
certaines cosmologies babyloniennes où l’eau est l'élément primordial 
dans lequel baignent la Terre et lo Ciel. | 

'" On pourrait encore supposer que la notion de l'atmosphère congue 
comme le réceptacle des eaux & été suggérée aux Indiens par le climat 
de l'Asie des moussons. Toutefois, étant donné le caractère des 
spéculations sur les guna, il semble difficile d'admettre que dea con- 
sidérations d'ordre météorologique aient suffi à détourner les auteurs 
de l’Upanigad de la cosmologie védique. Le spectacle des réalités 
journalières ne saurait libérer les hommes de croyances séculaires ; 
la gnose nouvelle devait emprunter son prestige à une civilisation 
lointaine et fabuleuse. D'ailleurs, entre cette gnose et la science 
babylonienne nous n’allons pas tarder à discerner d'autres attaches. 

Enfin, si la Triade cosmique s'était élaborée dans l'Inde à l'abri 
de toute influence étrangère, elle efit sans doute compris le Vent, oar 
Väyu est un des grands dieux de la mythologie védique et il remplit 
l'espace intermédiaire entre le Ciel et la Terre. On trouve au 
contraire l'équation: rajas — eau. Celle-ci a dû être posée, principale- 
ment, parce que l'Eau faisait partie de la Triade sémitique, 
accessoirement, parce que des faita d'observation courante per- 
mettaient de localiser au moins une partie des eaux dans l'atmosphère. 

: $ * * * * * 
. Pourquoi le mot guna sert-il à désigner la série tejas, rajas, tamas ? 
Oldanberg, sentant linsuffisance des étymologies proposées avant 
‘lui, suggéra que les trois éléments des êtres avaient pu être comparés 
à trois fils tordus en un lien unique; d’où l’emploi du mot guna 
“fil”.1 Cette ingénieuse explication n'est probablement qu'un jeu 
d'esprit; pour qu'elle fût admise, il faudrait prouver qu'un lien 
formé de trois fils rouge, blanc, noir était une notion familière à 
.l'esprit indien. Or de ceci nous n'avons pas le moindre indice. - 

Si la théorie des trois facteurs a passé de l'Iran dans l'Inde, la 
notion que traduit le mot guna peut avoir la méme origine. Dans 
TAvesta, gaona signifie “ poil" et par extension “ couleur de poil, 

1 Oldenberg, Die Lehre . 2, p. 214 et 353, n. 185, 
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couleur”. Or, de même que rouge, blanc, noir sont les trois aspects 
du feu céleste, de l'espace éclairé et des ténèbres, le pelage des animaux 
domestiques peut également se ramener à ces trois couleurs fonda- 
mentales. Des pasteurs, à qui le bétail était la réalité la plus familière, 
pouvaient donc aisément comparer l'univers, soit à un troupeau 
contenant des animaux de tout poil, soit à un animal bigarré. Dans 
les deux cas, le mot gaona, “ poil, couleur " était susceptible de rendre 
exactement la diversité des éléments du grand Tout. 

Un comparaison de ce genre est d’ailleurs faite explicitement 
dans le vers bien connu de Svetäßvatara-upanızad : 

ajam ekam lohitasuklakrsnam . 
. une chévre ouge blanche noir LN 

De l'avis de tous les interprètes, la Chèvre dont il est ici question 
est la matière, et les trois adjectifs ` qu designent le poil de la böte Be 
rapportent aux trois guna. 

On est ainsi amené à supposer qu'à la fin de l'époque védique, le 
mot guna a été pris, au moins dans la langue philosophique,.aveo _ 
la même valeur qu'avait gaona en iranien.* 

* * * * *c 

Si l'on va au fond de la théorie dea guna, on découvre le postulat 
suivant: de même que l'univers est fait de trois parties : tejas, rajas, 
tamas, chaque objet, chaque individu est respectivement formé de 
trois éléments: teas, rajas, tamas. Autrement dit, le microcosme 
est semblable au macrocosme. Ce postulat est à la base non seulement 
de la théorie des guna, mais de toute une philosophie. C'est un des 
principes fondamentaux de cette gnose qu'est l'Upanigad. C'est une 
dea vérités majeures qui conduisent à la délivrance, car le salut consiste 
à rétablir, par la connaissance, l'harmonie entre l'univers et l'individu. 

Il ne parait pas douteux que l'origine de cette conception doive 
être cherchée dans des croyances étrangères à la plus ancienne religion 
védique.* L'univers et les êtres sont identiques parce qu’ils procèdent 
également du Créateur.* Or, on ne saurait trop insister sur ce point, 
tandis que le mythe de la création est un élément essentiel dans le 
système religieux babylonien, la croyance à un dieu créateur oocupe 

1 Outre son sens originel, poil & aussi en français lo sens de "' PR , Comme 
le mot iranien gaona. 

1 J'ai étudié dans un mémoire distinct le rapport skr. guns: at 
questions qui s'y rattachent. Cf. JRAS. sous presse. 

? Jeremias, Alorisntalische Gesteskultur, mm edit, p. 27, veut que oes 
spéculations remontant à la civilisation sumérienne. Maas je ne vols pas qu'il l'ait 


démontré. 
4 Le créature est faite à l'image du Créateur; of. Jeremuas, ibid., p. 87 et suir. 
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‘une place infime dans la religion védique,! et n'atteint son plein 
développement que dans la doctrine des Upanigad.- 

Après avoir interprété la théorie des guna en fonction de l'univers 
statique et dea représentations cosmologiques, il reste donc à &prouver 
la solidité de nos hypothèses par l'étude de la cosmogonie et du 
dynamisme de l'univers. 

. * , * 1 » - + * 

L'exposé de Plutarque relatif à la cosmogonie des Perses (chapitre 
4T) contient des éléments divers. On peut y distinguer trois fragments : 
a) Horomazes et Areimanios produisent le premier aix dieüx et l'autre 
six démons. b) Horomazes divise l'univers et place les étoiles sur la 
voûte céleste. c) Horomares et Áreimanios créent chacun vingt- 
quatre dieux. 

Négligeons a) et c), qui sont ‘proprement des théogonies, et 
examinons b) qui est une véritable oosmogonie. _ | 

Première phase: Horomares se multiplie par trois; ce dieu qui 
. était-un devient triple. J’entends par là que l'espace lumineux, 

“indéfini, et par conséquent un, se divise en trois zones distinctes. 

Deuxième phase: “ Horomazes s'écarte du soleil d'une distance ' 
égale à celle dont le soleil se trouva écarté de la terre." Les trois 
zones de l'univers sont évidemment la région inférieure, souterraine, 
d’où toute lumière s’est d'abord retirée. Au-dessus, la région éclairée 
par le soleil est l'atmosphère; c’est une zone intermédiaire entre la 
clarté pure du ciel et l'obscurité complète de l'enfer, c’est-à-dire que 
la Lumière pure s'en est finalement retirée tout comme la clarté du 
jour s'était retirée de la zone inférieure. Le Ciel est la troisième zone 
où s'est retiré Horomazes. Cest le séjour de la pure Lumière, de la 
clarté parfaite. 

Troisième phase: Horomases dispose les étoiles comme un ornement 
sur la voûte céleste * et place Sirius à leur tête. 

L'enseignement qu'on peut tirer de ce fragment est d'accord avec 
ce que nous avait appris le chapitre 46 sur la mythologie des Mages. 
Puisqu'il existe trois grands dieux : Ohrmard, dieu de la Pure Lumière, - 
Ahriman, dieu des Ténèbres, Mithra, dieu de la clarté du jour et 
Médiateur, on pouvait inférer que ces irois Puissances président 
chacune % une région déterminée: ciel lumineux, terre obscure, 

1 Bur lea dieux créstours à l'époque védique, of. Keith, ıbid., pp. 206—10. 

2 Pour une image analogue, af. Hg-Veda, x, 82,4: “ Comme on ornerait de perles 
un cheval sombre, ainsi les Pères ont paré le ciel d'étoiles . . .” (af. Rg-Véda, vh, 


78, 4 ot x, 68, 11; Oldenberg, Hymnen des Rg-Veda, 1, p. 318, et Religion du Véda, 
trad. V. Henry, p. 285). 
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atmosphère intermédiaire entre la pure lumière et l'obscurité, Le 
fragment b) du chapitre 47 confirme nettement ces inductions. 

La cosmogonie iranienne exposée par Plutarque n’est pas sans 
analogie avec celle qui s'exprime dans les hymnes Rohita de I’ 4tharva- 
Veda (livre xii) On admet généralement que Rohita “le Rouge ” 
désigne le Soleil. Mais rien n’est moins certain. Ce qui est clair, 
c’est que le Rouge est le dieu créateur. Il a mesuré les espaces et 
produit le ciel et la terre. Dans Atharva-Veda xiii, 1, 25, le Rouge 
est distinct d'Agni-Soleil. Rohita ne peut donc être le Soleil. Ce qui 
a pu préter à confusion, c'est que le Rouge et le Soleil sont deux 
puissances lumineuses et qu'à l'origine, le Rouge étant monté au ciel, 
son ascension est comparable à celle du Soleil. Mais dans la coamogonie 
résumóe par Plutarque, Ohrmazd également se retire au ciel qui 
devient son séjour. 

Que la cosmogonie des hymnes Rohita soit fondée sur la triade, 
c'est ce qui ressort par exemple de xii, 1, 45, où les trois divisions 
de l'univers sont le oiel, la terre et les eaux. Ailleurs (xiii, 1, 7), les 
trois termes de la triade sont le ciel, la terre et l'atmosphére. C’est 
dans l’espace originel que le Rouge, divin géomètre, a mesuré lea 
mondes avec son cordeau (tantu). 

De même que, dans le système iranien, l'aménagement du Cosmos 
est réalisé par une segmentation de l'espace et par l'ascension du 
Soleil et d’Ohrmazd qui s'écartent inégalement de la terre, ainsi, dans 
les hymnes Rohita, l'univers est partagé en trois zones: le Soleil et 
le Rouge s'élèvent du monde inférieur et Rohita fixe au ciel sa demeure. 

S'il est vrai que le mythe de la création est étranger à la plus 
ancienne religion védique, fe n'est pas dans la communauté indo- 
iranienne que nous devons chercher l'origine des spéculations concer- 
nant la création de l'univers par Ohrmazd ou par Rohita. L'idée 
d'un dieu unique, architecte de l'univers, paraît s'être développée 
hors de l'Inde, probablement dans le monde sémitique. Les cosmo- 
gonies babyloniennes sont diverses et incomplétement connues. 
On peut du moins dégager l'essentiel: Marduk joue de bonne heure 
un rôle capital dans l'uménagement de l'univers; plus tard, Assur 
lui succède. Nous sommes ainsi ramenés à l'équation Asura = Assur 
qui constitue l’un des pivots de notre recherche; Ahura Mazda, 
l'Horomazes de Plutarque, n’est pas seulement l'homonyme de Assur ; 
il est aussi son héritier dans les fonctions de dieu créateur. Et ai le 
même rôle est assigné dans |’ Atharva- Veda à Rohita le Rouge, c'est sans 


1 Of. xin, 1, 6. Dens xiii, 1, 11, le Rouge siège au dessus du firmament (mika), 
tandis qu'Agni-Soleil est en relation avec la troisième zone (ragas). 
VOL. VI. PABT L 8 
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doute parce que la Lumiére pure, feu céleste, est doué d’un éclat 
rougeoyant. 

Ainsi l'étude des cosmogonies comme celle des représentations 
cosmologiques conduit à supposer d’anciennes relations entre les 
civilisations babylonienne, iranienne et indienne. Cette conclusion 
serait singulièrement fortifiée si l'on pouvait prouver que les mêmes 
variations s'observent dans l'Inde et hors de l'Inde. C’est de ce 
oóté qu'il nous faut maintenant orienter notre recherche. 

+ * * + * 

Les religions iraniennes sont encore mal connues ; on entrevoit 
du moins aujourd'hui leur complexité. Il faut se méfier des solutions 
trop simples et ge garder d'exagérer l'ancienne étendue du Zoroastrisme 
(Benveniste, The Persian Rehgion, p. 119). A côté de ce mouvement 
que nous révèlent lea G&tháa, d’autres courants fort importante restent 
dans l'ombre. En labsence de témoignages suffisamment explicites 
et d'une chronologie sûre, on peut seulement dégager quelques indices 
positifs. Il semble que, dans les diverses régions de l'Iran, l'ancien 
polythéisme se soit peu A peu ordonné sous l'autorité, devenue des- 
potique, d'un Dieu suprême. Il est vraisemblable que cette évolution 
s’est accomplie parallèlement à celle dea institutions politiques et 
que la formation de l'Empire achéménide marque aussi une date dans 
l’histoire de la pensée religieuse. Ceci suffirait à expliquer l'avance 
de l'Iran sur l'Inde dans la spéculation théologique comme dans la 
réalisation d'un empire centralisé. 

Aussi loin que nous pouvons remonter, la foule des divinités 
iraniennes apparaît déjà subordonnée à quelques dieux supérieurs : 
groupe de sept dieux mentionnés dans Hérodote, triade de Théopompe 
et Plutarque, couple de deux principes dans le dualiame pré-zervanite. 

À une date qu'il est impossible de préciser, mais qui ne doit pas 
être éloignée de la réforme zoroastrienne, le monarchisme mythologique 
est partout en voie de réalisation. On y parvient de deux manières : 
dans certains systèmes, le dieu suprême est un des anciens grands 
dieux dont la puissance s’est encore accrue : tels sont Ahurs Mazda 
dans le Mazdéisme et Mithra dans le Mithriacisme primitif; ailleurs, 
la première place est attribuée à un dieu qui est une abstraction 
personnifiée,-tel Zrvan dans le Zervanisme. Zrvan-akarana est le 
“Temps infini". Il est surtout caractérisé par le second terme. 
l'infini est son essence ; le tempe n’est qu'une de ses modalités. Ainsi 
considéré, Zrvgn est un des noms de l'Infini; c'est le même dieu 
qu'Eudemus caractérise par le temps ou l'espace, que les Mandéens 

1 Of. Benveniste, ibid, p. 118. 
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appelleront Roi de Lumière et qui s’introduit dans le Bouddhisme 
sous les noms de Amitäyus ' Durée illimitée " et Amitäbha “ Eclat 
illimité ”. 

“Le dieu infini marque un progrès de la spéculation par rapport à 
Ahura Mazda et à Mithra. En effet ces deux derniers ont un pouvoir 
limité par celui des autres grands dieux.! Cette limitation est surtout 
étroite dans le système dualistique où Ahriman, adversaire du dieu 
suprême, réussit souvent à lui faire échec. Le Dieu infini, au contraire, 
n’a ni auxiliaire ni rivaux. Cette conception si épurée pouvait satis- 
faire les meilleurs esprits et c’est probablement ce qui explique sa 
diffusion. Les grands systèmes iraniens se sont finalement teintés 
de Zervanisme, de même que la religion des peuples voisins, Grecs, 
Indiens, etc. 

Nous pouvons, dés lors, suivre la trace des influences iraniennes 
dans l’Upanigad. J'ai montré, en un précédent article sur la Lot de 
Symétrie dans la Chändogya-Upanisad, que l'ancienne théorie indienne 
des guna semble avoir 6té complétée par l'adjonction d'un principe 
nouveau, le tapas, superposé à la triade. tejas, rajas, tamas. Or, 
tandis que les trois guna sont des éléments limités et qui s'équilibrent 
réciproquement, le iapas leur est extérieur et préexistant; il est 
éternel et infini; il est à la fois Temps, Espace et Energie créatrice. 
Le tapas est donc l'équivalent indien de Zrvan-akarana. De même 
que le dieu supráme iranien s'est finalement superposé à la Triade 
cosmique dont il est la Cause, le tapas, puissance infinie, engendre 
et contient les trois guna qui sont à la fois les trois éléments et les 
trois mondes. 

L'analogie que nous avions constatée entre les trois guna indiens 
et les éléments de la Triade iranienne n’est donc pas une rencontre 
momentanée. Les variations que nous observons à l'Ouest se repro- 
duisent à l'Est ; les conceptions religieuses de l'Iran et celles de l'Inde 
évoluent parallèlement ; tout se passe comme si l'influence iranienne 
s'était exercée sur l'Inde à plusieurs reprises. Si l’on veut comprendre 
le développement des idées religieuses depuis la rédaction des Brahmans 
jusqu'à celle des Upanigad, il faut sans doute tenir compte de l'action 
conjuguée des croyances sémitiques et iraniennes. 

1 J'admots volontiers, aveo Marie Wilkins Smith (Studies in the syniax of the 
Gathas, p. 23 et suiv.) que, dans lea Gdthd, les Amoës-Sponta sont “des aspects 
d'Ahure ” et rien de plus. Mais il est douteux qu'une doctrine si élevée se soit imposée 
tout d’abord à un grand nombre d’adepies. Et d'ailleurs oette doctrine ost déjà 
presque parfaitement monothéiste. Elle est, à mon sens, le première manifestation, 
avant lá lettre, de oe qu'on pourrait appeler la religion de l'Akarana. 
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HIS monument is found somewhat farther to the East than the 
two foregoing ones, about 48° N. and a little more than 107° W. 
of Greenwich, near a place said to have the name of Bain Chokto, 
between the Nalaikha post-stetion and the right bank of the upper 
waters of the Tola. The inscription is graven on two pillars that are 
still standing upright; on the first and larger of these the inscrip- 
tion starts on one of the narrow sides, the one turned to the West, 
and is continued round towards South, East, and North. On the other 
one, the inscription, which is a direct continuation of that on the larger 
stone, likewise begins on the West side, but here this is one of the 
broad sides. The latter stone is more weathered than the first, and 
the inscription from the very beginning not being here so carefully 
incised as on the other. On both stones the inscriptions are written 
in vertical lines as in the Orkhon inscriptions; but with this 
difference that while the lines in the latter read from right to left 
here they read from left to right. 

Near the two pillars there is a stone sarcophagus and the founda- 
tions of a building ; furthermore, there stand around the stones eight 
figures, evidently made by Chinese stone-masons, whose heads have 
all been knocked of; lastly, there are signs of the whole having been 
surrounded by an earth mound, which was open towards the East ; 
and here begins a row of upright flag-stones, running for a length of 
&bout 150 metres. It is thus an arrangement like that of the Orkhon 
stones, only on a somewhat smaller scale. 

The whole is clearly a monument over the tomb of the great Turkish 
statesman and general, Tonyukuk, who was active under the first 
two kagans after the restoration, and was still alive (at a great age) 
at the beginning of Bilg& kagan’s government. It may thus probably 
date from the years round about 720. The very long inscription is 
drawn up by himself, and he himself speaks all through in the first 


person. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TONYUKUK ÍNSORIPTION 
(T) (TIW) 

I, the wise Tonyukuk, was myself born to belong to the Chinese 
Empire, for the Turkish people at that time was under China; and 
[thought 1] “ may I not live to see the Turkish people [but] getting 
for itself a khan (?) ". But they broke away from China, and got 
themselves a khan. They nevertheless again deposed their khan, 
and again submitted to China. Then Heaven may well have spoken 
as follows: “I had given thee a khan; but thou hast forsaken thy 
khan, and again submitted." As a punishment for this submission 
Heaven caused them to die ; the Turkish people perished or languished 
and fell to ruin. In the [old] land itself of the united (?) Turkish 
people there was no longer any ordered community left. But they 
that had remained independent [literally : in wood and stone] joined 
together, and they numbered 700.  Two-thirds of them were 
mounted, a [third] part was on foot. He that as chief led the 700 
men was the shad. “ Join me," said he, and amongst those who joined 
him was I, the wise Tonyukuk. “ Shall I make him [raise himself 
to be] kagan 1 " said I, and I thought: “ If you want to distinguish 
afar off between lean bulls and fat bulls, you cannot say for certain 
whether it [in each case] is a fat bull or a lean bull" Thus did I 
think. Afterwards when Heaven gave me insight I compelled him 
[to become] kagan. “Let me then be Elterish kagan, since I have 
the wise Tonyukuk boyla baga tarkan by my side." To the south 
he defeated the Chinese, to the East the Kitays, to the North the 
Oguzes in great strength. His fellowein wisdom and his fellow in 
renown was I myself. We were dwelling then in Chugay-kuzi and 
Kara-Kum. | 


(TIS) 

We lived there, nourishing ourselves on big game and hares, and 
the people's mouth was filled. Our foes were all around like birds of 
prey (?} This was our situation. While we were dwelling there there 
came a spy from the Ogures. These were the words of the spy: 
“ Over the Tokuz-[“ Nine ”-] Oguzes people a kagan has set himself 
[as lord]," says he; “to the Chinese he is said to have sent Kuni 
sängün and to the Kitays Tongra Bàmig[orS&m]; this is the message 
he is said to have sent: ‘A few Turks would seem to have made 
a rising; their khan is said to be brave, and his counsellor is said to 
be wise, If these two men are left alive, they will slay you, Chinese, 


"di 
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say I; to the East they will slay the Kitays, say I, and us the Oguzes 
they will slay, say I. So ye attack them, Chinese, from the South, 
and ye, Kitays, attack ye them from the East; I shall attack them 
from the North. In the united (?) Turks’ land no lord must prosper. 
Let us, if so may be, destroy [such] a lord, say L' " When I had heard 
these words sleep came not to me by night, nor rest by day. Then 
I made representation to my kagan ; thus did I represent it to him: 
“ If these three—the Chinese, the Oguzes, and the Kitays—combine, 
all will be over with us; we are, as it were, fastened to a stone by 
the Will (tł) of Fate. To bend a thing is easy while it is slender; 
to tear asunder what is still tender is an easy thing ; but if the slender 
thing becomes thick, it requires a feat of strength to bend it, and if 
the tender thing coarsens, a feat of strength is required in order to 
tear it asunder. We must ourselves come to the Kitays in the Kast, 
to the Chinese in the South, to the Western [Turks] in the West, and 
to the Oguzes in the North with our own army of two or three thousand 
men. How may that be done?” Thus did I put it before him. My 
kagan deigned to listen to the representation which I myself, the wise 
Tonyukuk, did make unto him. “Take thou them as you may see 
fit,” said he. We waded up Kók-Ong-[üg ?], and I led them to the 
Ötükän forest. With cows and beasts of burden the Oguzes came 
slong the Togla. Their army was (three thousand strong 1), we were 
2,000; we fought and Heaven favoured us; we cut them up, and 
they fell into the river or were alain in flight. Then came all the 
Oguzes [and submitted]. When they heard that I [had led] the Turkish 
kagan and the Turkish people to the Ötükän land, and that I myself, 
the wise Tonyukuk, had settled in the Ötükän land, the peoples 
dwelling in the South, the West, the North, and the East came [to 
join on to us]. 


(TIE) 
We were 2,000; we had two armies. The Turkish people—to 
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make conqueste—and the Turkish kagan—to rule—had come unto ` 


the towns of Shantung and unto the ses, but had found destruction. 
I laid this before my kagan, and got him to take the field and to come 
unto the Shantung plain and unto the sea. Twenty-three towns did 
he lay waste, and made his camp in Usin Bundatu (1). The Chinese 
Emperor was our foe, the kagan of the “ Ten Arrows " [that is to say, 
of the Western Turks] was our foe; further(more) (the Kirghiszes’ 1) 
might(y kagan) became (our foe). These three kagans took counsel 
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together and said: “ Let us meet in the mountain-forest of Altun,” 
thus did they take counsel : - “ Let us move against the kagan of the 
Eastern Turks,” said they; “unless we move against him, he will 
unfailingly (?}—for (the kagan is brave and) his counsellor is wise— 
he will unfailingly (?) alay us. Let us all three united go off and destroy 
him,” quoth they. The Türgish kagan spoke thus: “My people 
shall be there,” said he, “ (the Turkish people) is in disorder,” (said 
he), “ the Oguzes, their vassals, are stirred up,” said he. When I heard 
this, no sleep carne to me by night, and no rest came to me [by day]. 
Then thought I: if first we march against (the Kirghizes ? . . .), 
said I. When I heard there is but one road over Kogman, and that 
is was shut [by snow], I said: “It is no good our going that way." 
I then sought a guide and found a man from the far-away Az people. 
(>. . ) “My land is Az,” ( . . . ) there was a resting-place ; 
one can advance along by Ani(?). If you keep to it, you can go 
on with one horse at a time. When I heard this, I said and thought: 
“IE we go this way, [the thing] is possible.” 


. GIN) 

This laid I before my kagan. I made the army ready for the march, 
and ordered it to mount on horseback. Beyond Ak-Tärmäl I bade 
them gather together. Ordering them to mount their horses, I made 
a way for us through the snow. Then I bade them ascend 
on foot, pulling the horses after them, and holding fast by the trees 
[? or wooden staves t]. So soon as the foremost men’ had trampled 
[the snow] down, I bade [the army] move forward and we croesed 
[the pass] Ibar (?). So with difficulty we climbed down. For ten 
nights [1.e. days and nights] we went on through the [mow] barriers 
on the mountain-side. As the guide had led us astray, he was cut 
down. While we were suffering want, the kagan said: “ Try to ride 
on. This is the river Ani; [let us] ride [along by it]." We rode thus 
down along this river. To take our numbers we bade them dismount 
and [meanwhile] tied the horses to trees. Both day and night we 
rode on at a gallop and fell on the Kirghizes while they were asleep, 
and opened [ourselves a way 1] with the lances. The khan and his 
army gathered together; we fought and won. We slew their khan, 
and the Kirghiz people submitted to the kagan and gave in, and we 

‘went back again. We came over at this side of the Kögän mountain- 
forest, and turned back from the Kirghizes. From the Turkish kagan 
there came a spy ; these were his words: “ ‘Let us go forth with the 
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army against the Eastern kagan,’ he [ie. the Tiirgish kagan] is 
reported to have said. ‘If we do not go forth, he will—for the kagan 
is brave, and his counsellor is wise—he will surely (1) slay us ", [thus] 
he said. The Türgish kagan has now gone forth," said he [Le. the 
Spy]; “the men of the Ten Arrows have marched out to a man," 
e&ys he, “and the Chinese too, have an army [ready] Having 
heard these words, said my kagan: “I will go home in peace,” said 
he; now the katun was dead; “and I will hold her funeral," said 
he. “Do ye go on with the army," said he; “Stay in the Altun 
mountain-forest,” said he. “ Let Inäl kagan and Tardush shad go 
forth at the head of the army,” said he. But me, the wise Tonyukuk, 
he commanded as follows: “Do thou lead this army," said he; 
“inflict on them [ie. the Western Turks] such punishment as thou 
thyself findest good. What [else] shall I entrust to thee 1 ” said he; 
“ when they are on their way coming, then send [the spy 1] [to mel; 
if they do not come, then stay quietly and collect information and 
tidings," said he. So we lay in the Altun mountain-forest. There 
came in haste (1) three spies; their tidings were all alike: “ Their 
kagan has set out with the army, and the army of the Ten Arrows 
has set out, all to a man,” they eay; they eaid, it would seem: 
“ Let us gather together on the Yarish plain." Having heard these 
words I sent the kagan a message about them. From the khan there 
came back a message: “Stay there quietly," he had said; “do 
not ride away, keep a good watch (1), do not let yourselves be taken 
by surprise." Such was the order Bógü kagan sent me. But to 
Apa tarkan [i.e. the head-gommander] he sent a secret message. 
“ The wise Tonyukuk is fickle and self-willed. He will say: ‘Let 
us march off with the army,’ but do not do his will" Having heard 
these tidings, I ordered the army to march, and I climbed over the 
Altun mountain-forest where there was no road, and we crossed the 
River Irtish where there was no ford. We continued [our march] 
by night, and reached Bolchu well on in the morning. 


(T2 W) 

A spy was brought in; his words were as follows: “ On Yarish 
plain there has now gathered an army of 100,000 men," he says. 
When they heard these words all the begs said: “ Let us turn back ; 
for the pure, humility is best.” But I say as follows, I the 
wise Tonyukuk: “ We have now come hither after*having crossed 
the Altun mountain-foreste, we have come hither after having crossed 
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the river Irtish. The [foes] who have advanced hither are brave, 

I have been told; but they have not noticed us. Heaven ahd Umay ' 
and the holy Yer-sub must out of regard for us have struck them ` 
[with blindness]. Why should we flee? Why should we be afraid 

at their being many ? Why should we be overwhelmed through being 39 ^ 
few? Let us attack!” said I. We attacked and plundered [the- 
camp]. The next day they came rushing hotly forward like a steppe 40 
fire, and we fought. Their two wings were about half as many again 

as ourselves. By the favour of Heaven we had no dread at their 
being many. We fought, and followmg Tardush shad, we scattered 41 
them and took the kagan a prisoner; their yabgu and shad they slew 42 
there; we took half a hundred men prisoners. The same night 
we sent round a meseage to their peoples... After having heard these 
tidings the begs and the people of the Ten Arrows came and submitted. 43 
Having gathered together and marshalled those of the begs and the 
people that had come [to join with us], and as a few of the people had 
fled, I bade the army of the Ten Arrows to march out, and we ourselves 44 
marched out, and we followed them up. After crossing Yenchii- 
ügür (“the Pearl River’’] (—).the mountain Tinäsi-ogli-yatigma- 
bängligäk ( —t ). 


(T 28) 
As far as Tümir-kapig [“ The Iron Gate ”] we followed them up; 45 
there we made them turn back. To Inäl kagan ( . . . ) there came 


the whole Sogd people with Suk (t) as leader and submitted. Our 48 
‘forefathers and the Turkish people had fin their time] reached Tämir- 
kapig and the Tinäsi-ogli-ystigma mountam, where [at that time] 47 
there was no lord. As I now had brought [our army] to this land, 48 
ib carried home the yellow gold, and the white silver, maidens, and 
girls, -(?) and precious things in profusion. Because of his wisdom 
and his bravery Eletrish kagan fought seven times with the Chinese, 49 
seven times with the Kitays, and five times with the Ogures. I it 50 
was who was there his counsellor, I that was his war-leader. To 
Elterish kagan, the Turkish Bögü kagan, the Turkish Bilgä kagan ( — ). 


` (T 2E) 


Kapegan kagan ( . . . ). Without getting sleep by night or 51 
reet by day, and shedding my red blood, and sweating my “ black " 52 
sweat, I have give up to them by toil and my strength, and so, too, 

I have sent them forth on far expeditions, The Arkuy-Karagu 53 
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[? guard 1] I have made great; a withdrawing foe I have ( . . . X; 
I have caused my kagan to take the field. By Heaven's grace I have s4 
not let any armour-clad foe ride among this Turkish people, or any 
horse with bearing rein (f) gallop around. If Elterish kagan had not 
toiled, and if I myself, following him, had not toiled, there would gg 
not have been any kingdom or any people. Since he toiled, and since 
I myself, following him, have toiled, both the kingdom has become 
& kingdom, and the people a people. Now I myself am grown old, ss 
and am far advanced in years. But should a people, ruled by-a kagan 
in any land whatever, have only worthless men [at its head] what a sy. 
misfortune would it not be for tt. For the Turkish Bilg& kagan’s ss 
people I have had this written. Ithe wise Tonyukuk. 


| (T2N) 

If Ekerish kagan had not toiled, or if he had never been, and if 59 
I myself the wise Tonyukuk, had not toiled or had neyer been, in 
Kapagan kagan's and the united (1) Turkish people's land both 60 
community and people and men would have been without a lord. 
Since Elterish kagan and the wise Tonyukuk have toiled, Kapegan 61 
kagan and the united (1) Turkish people have flourished, and this 62 
[present] Turkish Bilgé kagan rules for a good of the united (1) 
Turkish people, and Oguz people. 





ETYMOLOGY OF THE JAPANESE WORD FUDE 


By 8. Yo8HITAKR 


T the last fifteen hundred years the Japanese have borrowed 

thousands of Chinese words and idioms, which have eventually 
brought the Japanese language into a state of utter confusion. Buch 
borrowing, it would seem, had its beginning some centuries before ita 
remarkable development in the fifth century a.D., which may be called 
the period of demarcation dividing the Chinese loan-words into two 
classes; the early loans and the later, each having certain phonetic 
characteristics. 

The early loan-words, which, unlike the vast majority of their 
later confréres, seem to have been thoroughly naturalized already in 
the seventh century a.D., attracted the attention of the English 
sinologist, E. H. Parker, in the eighties, but the investigation has since 
then been discarded almost entirely because of the insufficiency of 
knowledge possessed of the ancient phonetic values of the Chinese 
characters. 

However, thanks to the untiring labour of Karlgren, Maspero, 
Simon, and other ainologists, we are now in a more favourable position 
for an inquiry into the early relationship between the two languages, 
and the problem has since been taken up afresh by Karlgren himself, 
who, in his most interesting little book Philology and Ancient China, 
suggests twenty-two Japanese words as probable early loans from 
Chinese. Of these I need orly quote a few that have direct bearing 
upon the present subject. 


JAPANESE PEKINESE —— ANCIENT CHINESE 
ie (<ipe) “house” — B, 4 op “ town, village ”. 
ine, áine, “rice” = — fli sin san “rice” (of a certain 
kind). 
take “bamboo” =f chu(=tdu) t'suk “ bamboo”. 
fune “ vessel " =e pan b‘uon “ vessel ”. 


The words thus compared by Karlgren show semarkable 
similarities both phonetically and semasiologically, and hence a high 
degree of probability of borrowing, but there is, nevertheless, room 


1 B. Karigen, Philology and Ancient Chema, Instituttet far sammenlignende 
kulturforskning, Oslo, 1926, pp. 119-39. 
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for a careful examination. Indeed, the whole problem is not so sımple 
as it appears at first sight. Take, for example, the word ihe (now 
pronounced $94, 14) ‘ a house ". This Japanese word, the ancient sound 
of which is given by Karlgren as spe, but may well have been +84, 
could equally be a native word, closely akin to Turkish 48 (or av 1, 
Orkhon), ap (Uighur), dv (Osmanli), etc., “a house.” There are, 
therefore, at least three possibilities: (1) that the Japanese word 
under consideration may be a Chinese loan, as Karlgren suggests ; 
(2) that it may likewise be a native word going back to the same origin 
as the Turkish dv, etc. ; (3) that the Turkish form may be the prototype 
of the Japanese tä, or vice versa. However that may be, it is 
sufficiently clear that the final vowel of the word ihe was originally 
neither -s nor -d, but was something resembling d, which was later 
changed into -4 through the absorption of the particle 1.3 The original 
vowel -a has been preserved in the words ihabito “people of the house”, 
ihato “a cave", Iharo, fhori “a hut”, whilst the word tha has been 
handed down to us in the sense “rock”. To judge from these’ 
variante, it is quite possible that the original meaning of the word 
fhe “a house ” is “ rock, cave ". 

As a further example, let us consider the word ine “ rice-plant ”, 
which Karlgren seems to derive from sine. The peculiar feature of the 
form fine (we do not know whether this word was actually pronounced 
sine in the eighth-century Japanese language) is that there is no trace 
of its independent use; it always occurs as the second element of 
compound words in exactly the same way as the word ame “rain " 
is found in the form -same in kosame “ drizzle ”, harusame “ the spring 
rain”, and in a few more compounds. Whether there was, as Karlgren 
seems to suppose, a phonetic change s- > x- > O in Archaic Japanese 
wo do not know, although a aimilar change in an intervocalic position, 
ie. -5- >-y- > O, has actually taken place in historic times 
(linguistically speaking). If we assume for the moment that the 
phonetic change from s- to zero did take place in the remote past, we 


1 The same argument applies to Karlgren’s etymology of the Japanese word 
natsu “summer”, which he believes to be a Chinese loan: Anolent Chinese Ajat 
< Mat MR Shot”. But before arriving at a deamon we must take into considere- 
tion the Common Turkish yay, Osmanlı yaz, Chuvash Sv, Yakut s, Mongol (Buriat) 
mafir "summer" and Korean aydrim ‘summer, crop”. If these terms are truly 
cognate with the Japanese natsu, the latter ıs in all probebility nearest to their 
common parent. | 

* 8. Yoshitake, The History of ths Japanese Particle “ I”, BSOS., vol. v, pt. iv, 
pp. 889-06. 
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are still unable to explain why the older forms have never made their 
appearance in the attributive position. The only explanation one can 
offer of this phenomenon appears to be that the -&- in -šine and the -s- 
in -same are in compounds inserted on grounds of euphony for the 
prevention of two vowels in juxtaposition. On the whole, it would 
therefore be more appropriate to regard these variant forms as the 
result of a phonetio expedient than to trace the origin to the Chinese 
sien "rice" and Turkish yaymur, Chuvash éámár, Yakut samir 
“ rain ” (all of which latter go back to the stem *yay) for the Japanese 
-šine and -same respectively. Whatever the history of -žine and -same, 
I am convinced on this point that the fmal vowel of the word ine 
" rice-plant ", like that of ame “ rain", was originally -a.! Bo it is 
with the word yone “ rice ".1 It may be pointed out that the comparison 
put forward by Matsumoto of the words ine, -kine, and yone, with 
similar terms in the Austroasiatic and Austronesian languages is not 
very convincing. The same remark is true of his comparison of the 
Japanese word take “bamboo” with Malay Peninsula ditp, Mon 
iun “bamboo”; Bahnar, Jarai din, Stieng dii “tube”, etc.* The 
Chinese fjuk as suggested by Karlgren is certainly much nearer the 
Japanese take, but here yet once more the final vowel was originally 
-2.5 Similarly the word fune “ vessel”, which may be a Chinese loan 
as Karlgren proposes, although other hypotheses are also possible, 
goes back to *fung.* 

In these four words which are regarded by Karlgren as Chinese 
loans, although this source of two at least of them is very doubtful, 
the final vowel -e regularly goes back to the earlier -a (possibly 
pronounced d or ə). These, together with other instances, lead me 
` to conclude provisionally that no Chinese loan-words in Archaio 


1 Yoshitake, op. cit., p. 889. 

! Tho WamyGehô, a Japanese lexioon of the tenth oentury a.D., gives: Æ — 
Bi WW (yone) “re”; ME — M Ze A Rb (yonakura) “a rioe-granary ". 

“N. Matsumoto, Le Japanay et les Langues Ausironsiatiques: — Biwde da 
vocabulaire comparé, Paris, 1928, pp. 58-80. 

+ Matsumoto, op. it., p. 61. 

* Yoshıtake, op. oit, p. 889. The word take “bamboo” is considered by 
Kanazawa (The Common Origin of ths Japanese and Korean Languages, Tokyo, 1910, 
Enghsh text, p. 17) as composed of *ta-, a cognate of Korean tai ' ' bamboo ” , plus 
ke, a variant of Japanese ki “tree”. Itis true that the form ke is found in the word 
matsu-no-ke “ pme-tree ” in one of the Sakimorı poems (Man-yö-ahft, xx), but «moe 
the word take goos back to *taka, it remains to be proved that the word ki " træ” 
was alzo pronounced ku, 

* Yoshitake, op. oit, p. 889. 
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Japanese originally had -e as a parasite vowel. Further examples 
such as tono “hall, palace" < Anc. Chinese den, tien JE "hall 
palace"), ta “ paddy-field” (<*tana! < Ano. Chinese d'en H 
“cultivated field"), kane “metal”* (< *kana < Anc. Chinese 
kéng 9 “ steel”), and kinu “silk stuff” (<< Anc. Chinese an #8 
“silk stuff") point to the possibility that the speakers of Archaic 
Japanese preferred back vowels when turning the Chinese final 
consonants into a Japanese syllable as the genius of the language 
demands. It is worthy of note that in later loans such parasite vowels 
are strictly confined to -u and -i. 

Now the Japanese word fude “a writing brush " is considered by 
the majority of the modern Japanese philologiste as & Chinese loan 
(Pekinese pt @€ “a writing brush, a writing, to write” < Ano. 
Chinese py4),? whilst Motoori maintained that it was a compound of 
fumi “ a writing " plus te “ hand ".* Before accepting the first theory 
we must find satisfactory answers to the following three questions :— 

(1) If the word fude is a Chinese loan, why in this particular case 
does the parasite vowel appear in the form -e ? 

(2) What underlying influence was there to change the Chinese 
+ into -d- in Japanese ? 


1 That the orginal form of ta “ paddy-field ” 1s *tana oan easily be sean from 
the compound tana-tsu-mono (paddy field-cf-thing) “rioe”, which the Japanese 
philologists have unsuccessfully sought to analyze, without reeling that the -na- 
in tansa- wes originally as much a part of the word sa the ta (of. 8. Matsuoka, Nihon 
Kogo Darjiten : Goshihen, Tökyö, 1929, p. 805). 
x‘ *.Compare Goldi gang, Negidal gaa, Oroche ga “steel”. The Japanese word 
kane ( <*kana) was apperently borrowed if the sense “iron”. When later it 
became a generlo term for metal, the ancestors of the Japanese prefixed ma- and &r&-, 
both meaning “ pure, genume ", for distinction; thus magane, aragane “iron”. 
The term kurogane “iron ” 15 & formation of still later date. It may be mentioned 
m passing that the professional name mara “smith”, which is represented by 
Ama-tsu-mara in the Kojıkı, is considered by Torii, the renowned anthropologist, 
as related to Mongol temer “iron ” (R. Tori, Jynrusgaku-ó yor: madaru Waga Jödar 
no Bunka, i, Toky6, 1928, pp. 825-0). That, however, 1s altogether impossible, for 
the first syllable in the Mongol temur, Orkhon idmir, etc., oannot disappear so easly 
as Torl imagines. If ono wishes to seek cognates of the Japanese Mara in the Altaic 
languages, attention should be directed to the Mongol bolot (Clasmoal), bolot, bolat 
(Burist), Thngus bolot “steel”. These words are usually oonsidered as derived from 
the New Perman pülàd “steel” (O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichia : 
Linguisisch-Maiorishe Beilage zur Erforschung des indogermanıschen Altertums 
Jena, 1907, m, p. 78; B. Laufer, Iranian Nlements in Mongol, Sino-Iranice, Ohioego, 
1919, p. 575). 

* Cf. M. Ando, Kodas Kokugo no Kenkyw, TOkyO, 1024, p. 81. 

* Motoori Norinaga Zensha, Tokyo, 1926-7, vol. ix, p. 864. 
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(3) Why in this word is the Chinese -44- replaced by -u-, whilst in 
the Go-on-version (fifth-sixth centuries A.D.) of the Chinese characters 
the former appears regularly as -i- 1! 

We find no particular reasons for the Chinese -t to be changed into 
-d- in the loan form, since both t and d have always bean possible in 
an intervocalic position in Japanese, whereas the latter seems to have 
been inadmissible at the beginning of a word in Archaic Japanese, 
hence the d- in Chinese d'ien “ palace " and d'ien “ cultivated field " 
was replaced by t- in Japanese; thus tono “ palace” and *tana > ta 
“ paddy-field " as we have seen above. Nor is there any necessity for 
adopting & front vowel -e, in the articulation of which a greater effort 
is required than in the case of mixed or back vowels, particularly 
in a subordinate position of a parasite nature. It is likewise not easy 
to explain the change in the stem vowel from Chinese $- into Japanese 
-u-, even if we admit that there was a mutation between u and i in 
Archaic Japanese in certain, but hitherto unexplained, circumstances. 

The theory advanced by Motoari, on the other hand, is in perfect 
accord with the normal trend of phonetic changes in the Japanese 
language: thus fumite > *tumte > *funte > "funde > *füide > 
fade, just as fumuta “ document” > *fumta > *funta > “funda > 
*füda > fuda “label” and fumibako > *umbako > *ffbako > 
fubako “ document-box ". Moreover, in the Wamyöshd, a Japanese 
lexicon compiled a.p. 923-30, the word fude (#£) is read fumite 
(45 SE CX) and warafude (JE d) “a straw writing-brush ", wara- 
fumite (fü À dp Æ X). We know that the Japanese language 
suffered certain phonetic changes during the two hundred years 
preceding the tenth century A.D., but finding no evidence of such an 
extraordinary change as -de > -mite, we must assume that the form 
fumite is the older of the two. The question will then be asked: 
Is it justifiable to assume the priority of the word fumi in the Japanese 
language as Motoori’s derivation theory implies ? There is reason to 
believe that the Japanese, or the Wo-jén (f£ A) of the Chinese 
Chronicles, were in communication with their continental neighbours 
already at the beginning of the first century B o., and that they would 
in all probability have become acquainted with the Chinese characters 
by the middle of the third century 4.p.? But, according to the Japanese 

1 The date of borrowing of the word fude, if this 18 a Chinese loan, cannot have 
been very far removed from the fifth century A.D., which marks the dawn of literary 
culture among the Japanese. Š 

* Cf. M. Andd, Nihom Bunkash : Kodai, Tokyo, 1925, pp. 310-11; O. Nachod, 


Gsschichie von Japan, Leipzig, 1906, Band i, p. 74. 
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records, it was not until a.D. 325 (or 385 ?) that the Chinese literature 
was officially brought over to Japan! This is, broadly speaking, all 
that we know and can guess about the introduction of literary culture 
into Japan. With such scanty and hazy evidence it is impossible 
either to affirm or to deny Motoori's hypothesis from an historical point 
of view, and it seems as though we are compelled to accept it on ita 
face value as supported by the Wamyösh2. 

There remains, however, one more possibility as to the origin of 
the word fude. As has been said above, the Japanese acquired the 
knowledge of the Chinese characters possibly before a.p. 250. To learn 
foreign symbols of writing is one thing, to apply them to recording one's 
own language is quite another. For this the Japanese had to seek the 
aid of their naturalized fellow-countrymen from China and Korea. 
It is highly probable, as Andô maintains, that the latter of these led 
the Japanese to the ingenious application of the Chinese characters 
for writing the Japanese language on the “ Ritu ” method, resulting 
in the evolution of the system known as the “ Mana " or the “ Man-yö- 
gana ".! It may be argued then that the Japanese may have borrowed 
the word fude from the Koreans, in whose language the term signifying 
“a writing brush” is pug, undoubtedly of Chinese origin. Further, 
it will be seen from the Chi-lin-lei-shih (88 k Ei Æ) that the word 
pud was also pronounced pig in Ancient Korean.” Thus if the Korean 
word pud or pig was brought over to Japan, it may possibly have 
sounded to the Japanese ears something like pude, which the Japanese 
turned into *pude. This appears a very reasonable argument, but 
here again it is difficult to-explain thg final -e in the Japanese form. 
In the circumstances, therefore, we are disposed to consider the word 
fude as a native product, composed of fumi (< *pumi) “a writing ” 
and te, which latter does not mean “ hand ” as Motoori supposed, 
but is a substantival suffix, probably akin to Turkish -dÉ, etc., and 
Mongol -&, -d&, until further evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
In all probability the word was first pronounced *pumite, which 
afterwards became *pude ‘> fude. 

Whilst such is the only hypothesis that is acceptable, at least for 


1 Andd, Nikon Bunkaski, op. at., pp. 811-14. 

2 Andd, Nikon Bunkaski, op. cit., pp. 314-17. 

* K. Masma, Kenin Fiji Ratgen Kö: The Sung scholar Sun Mu's Chi lin lei shih, 
Korean-Chinese glossary, deciphered and annotated: With index of words. The 
Tóy6 Bunko Pyblications, Series A, 3, Tökyd, 1025, p. 108. 

4 This was later handed down to the Luchuans, who now pronounce ıt pudi 
or fudi, 
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the present, as regards the etymology of the word fude, the'question 
raised here leads incidentally to a very interesting problem of great 
significance. For the vast majority of the Altaic languages have worda 
which denote the concept of “ writing”, and which resemble 
phonetically very closely the Ancient Chinese pp% “ a writing brush ”, 
etc.: Turkish bitsy (Orkhon) buig (Uighur), bink (Chaghatai) 
“a writing ", bis- “to write”; Classical Mongol big “ a writing”, 
bith- “ to write”; Manchu bitye “a writing”, Dakhur bittye, etc, 
Solon bisxe, Tungus (lenissei) bitfik, ete, “a writing”, Goldi, 
Olcha, bityo, Oroche bitiho, Negidal buxo “to write". The Yakut 
borrowed the term tik “ ornament, patter " from the Mongols, 
whilst the Samoyed padau (Yurak), etc., “to write" are Turkish 
loans.1 The word in question is found even in Hungarian in the form 
bei (pronounced bait) “a writing, letter ", which 18 a loan from Old 
Chuvash: *buvy “ a writing ".* 

Authorities are divided on the origin of these terms in the Altaic 
languages. Bome believe that they allgo back to the common Altaic 
stem *bis-, since the Mongol -t&- has in some cases developed from -&-, 
as has been pointed out by Ramstedt.? This theory, however, cannot be 
accepted as final until the exact relationship between Turkish -t- and 
Tungus 4- has been satisfactorily explained ; this remains unknown 
at present. On the other hand, Georg von der Gabelentz suggested that 
the Mongol bitäig and Manchu bye were Greek loans: mrráéyov 
(“a tablet for writing on, a billet, label ").* Refuting this theory of 
Western source, both Ramstedt and K. Donner, following Wassiljew, 
maintain that the Turkish bWt-, otc., are of Chinese origin; pré, 
“a writing brush ", eto.’ This school further considers that the Chinese 
word in question was borrowed by Turkish prior to 500 ».c., but not 
before 1000 8.0. (following the words of Srt-ma-oh’ien), on the 
supposition that the people now known as the Samoyedes borrowed 
the words paddu, etc., “to write" from the Turkish-spealing com- 
munity some time between 500 B.c. and a.p. 400.* Over and above 


1 Kai Donner, Zw den allasien a a TUHETS i ae Turlen, 
JSFOn. xl. Helsıngfors, 1924. p. 7. 

1 Z. Gombocr, Die bulgarisch-iurknschen Lehmwörler in der NET Spenracke, 
MSFOn. xxx, Helsingfors, 1912, pp. 44-5; Gomboca Z. és Melich J., Magyasefymologias 
adidr, Vudapest, 1014. pp. 388-7. 

3 Cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Das Schrifimongolische und die Urgamundart, JSFOu. xxi, 
2. Helsingfors, 1002, p. 12. 

t Georg von der Gabelentz, Die Sprachwissemschaft, thre Ape Methoden 
wad bisherigen Ergebnisse. Leipzig, 1901, p. 264. 

* Donner, op aıt., p. 7. 

* Donner, op. ot., p. 7 et seq. 
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these already perplexing controversies, another theory has recently 
been put forward by P. Schmidt," according to whom the Altaió 
terms under consideration are decidedly of Western origin, but not 
from Greek as Gabelentz supposed. “ There is,” concludes Schmidt, 
“ nothing in the way, if we derive the Altaio words from the Tokharian 
or Sakian pide “he has written” and pidaka “a document”, It is - 
entirely outaide the scope of the present paper to examine each of these 
“hypotheses in detail, but the fact remains that the words denoting the 
concept of “ writing”, undoubtedly of common origin, have spread 
over the wide tract of Central and North-Eastern Asia. 

Here arises a question. If the Japanese language is Altaic in ite 
essential features, as it actually is, and if the substratum of the modern 
Japanese came from or passed through Central or Northern Asia, 
as it is 80 believed by some historians and anthropologists, why does 
not the J ap language possess a word homonymous to bis- with the 
meaning “to write" 1?! Is it because the ancestors of the Japanese 
already had the words kaku, Kirusu, ete., “ to write, note”, when they 
came into contact with the speakers of the Altaic [PA and 
hence it was unnecessary for them to introduce another to express the 

, same notion? But then the Turks, Mongols, and Tungus each have 
a word meaning “to write" or of kindred signification: Osmanli 
yaz-, Chuvash éir- “to write, mark”; Classical Mongol d£irü- “ to 
paint, draw a line" ; Manchu niru- “ to write”, Goldi siriirs “ to dye, 
draw ”, Olcha huri “ to write”, filu “ to dye, draw ", Oroche #iryus 
“to write”, Negidal siyus “to write”, all pointing to the common 
origin. Moreover, the Old Chuvash *ir- ,' to write, mark ”, is preserved 
in Hungarian in the form ír- (pron. tr-) “ to write, paint ”.? 

There is little room for doubt that these words are older than btit-, 
eté., and that the original word from which they have sprung signified 
“to dye, paint, mark ”, but not “to write”. Are the Japanese words 
nuru “to paint", suru (Archaic) "to print”, and Hru-su “ to mark, 


1 P. Schmidt, Biymologische Beiträge, JEFOu. xlii, Helsingfors, 1928, p. 8. 

* In his recent article “ Explanation of the Mongol words in the Ko--shih, annals 
of the Kao-li Dynasty " (The Téyd Gakuhé, vol. xih, No. 2, Tokyd, Deo. 1929, p. 173), 
Shiratori appears to consider the Japanese word fude as-dıreotly related to Turkish 
biti-, eto. That, however, is inconceivable, because a semasiological change from 
“ a writing " or" to write ” to “ & writing brush " is almost impossible, and therefore, 
if we are to follow Bhiratori's view, we must assume that the meaning “a writing, 
brush "ís the older significetion of the Altalo terms under consideration, which, as 
far as we can trace, are of verbal origin. 

* Gombooz, MSFOu. xxx, op. cit., pp. 87-8. 
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note”, together with the Korean sf- (Old Korean), ssi- “to write”, 
directly conneoted with the Altaic terms considered above, or is this 
an instance of mere coincidence ? If they are of common origin, how 
is it that the btti-, etc., have come into being in the Altaic languages 
and not in Japanese ? Is it because the forefathers of the Japanese 
had already been removed far away from the speakers of the Altaic 
Janguages when the latter mysteriously adopted the words bw, eto. ? 

: ‘Or, lastly, did Archaic Japanese contain a cognate which has since 
been lost ? These are the problems for the comparative philologiste 
of the future to solve; not by a mere comparison of words as has 
hitherto been the case, but on sound linguistic principles. 





TO THE ZAMASP-NAMAK. I 
By H. W. Barey 


I GIVE below a portion of the Pahlavi Zamasp-Namak with notes. 

The text is easily accessible in J. J. Modis Jám4epi, Pahlavi 
Pézend and Persian Texts, 1908, Bombay, and, for a part only, in 
West’s edition in Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies, 1904. 
It has, therefore, seemed unnecessary to reprint the Pahlavi. West 
used a MS., entitled DP., of the late Shams ul Ulama Dastur 
Dr. Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana (West, loc. cit.), for the other MSS. 
see Modi’s introduction, loc. cit. I have noted the chief discrepancies 
only (Modi's MSS. are quoted as “ MSS.”, or separately as MU., DE.). 


1. pur Vidtdsp šäh kü En 
den + apélak dand sal ragak 
bave ut pas had Gn dE aßam u 
Íamünak rasë. 

2. guft-5 Zömäsp $ bitark kū 
én hazär sal rafük bave. 

3. pas o£Éán martomän + andar 
Gn üßäm bavend hamäk 6 midrän- 
drukän éstEnd. 

4. &ak apäk dit kön ul arask ut 
dröy kunénd. 


5. ut pat Gn &m Eran ar 
6 Tadikan apaspartha ! ut Tadıkän 
har 168 néréktar bavénd ut $a0r sabr 
fraé girend. 


6. martom 6 apärönih ut dröy 
vortind ut har 3 (1) Gn gößend 
ut kunénd haë-fän zu tan 
sutómandtar. 

7. api-Fän rafióén * 1 frárón 
haë..$ apar bavdt. 


Viëtäsp asked, saying: How 
many years will this Pure Religion 
endure, and afterwards what 
times and seasons will come 1 

Zämäsp, the minister, said: 
It will endure a thousand years. 

Then those men who are at 
that time will all become 
covenant-breakers. 

One with another they will 
be revengeful and envious and 
false. 

And for that reason Frän 
Éahr will be delivered up to the 
Tacks and the Tadtks will daily 
grow stronger and will seize 
district after district. 

Men will turn to unrighteousness 
and falsshood, and all that they 
say or do will be the more profit- 
able for themselves. 

And from them rightéous con- 
duct will be distant. 


1 MSS. and DP. apaspäränd. 
2 M&S. and DP asp. * 


Pa 
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8. pat apadatth an Eran šaðr 
ö dahyupatan bar + garün rasë. 


9. uf Gmar $ zarēn ui asimên 
ut vas-51 gant ul zvästak hanbar 
kunénd, ut hamak aßinn ut apaitak 
bavét. 


10. ut vas-,5* ganz ui zvästak + 
Küyaküm 6 dast ut patríalah + 
dudmanan rasä. 

11. ui margià 1 apéfamünak vas 

19. ut hamük Kran šaðr 6 
dasi + öekün dukmanün rasa. ` 

18. ut Ansrün ut Bran gumé- 
& hend on kü Eerih_had anërih 
pack në bao, PEE A 
anërih estend., 


14. ut pat Gn + vat üBüm ans 
tußänkar an i driyuš farroav 
därend, an driyud zvai farroze nē 
bavëi. 3 l 

15. ut azátü& ut vasurkün 6 
žwandakīh ı apéméiak rasend. 

16. api-Kán margıh aon aval 
“sah& &gon pit ut mat vaniin + 
Jrarand ut mátar duxtar pat kapan 
bë bavët. 

17. ut dust kes hass räya 
pat vahak bà fravaxéet. 

18. ut pus pitar ut mátar fang, 
api-& andar Zivandakıh had katak- 
zvatäyih yut kunt. ; 
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For its lawlesaness, this Eran 
Kahr will come as a heavy burden 
to the governors of the provinoes. 

And they will store up the 
tale of gold and silver, and much 
treasure and wealth also, and all 
will dissppear and pass out of 
sight. 

And much royal treasure and 
wealth also will pass into the 


. hands and possession of enemies. ' 


And  untimely deaths will 
&bound. 

And all Eran šahr will fall 
into the hand of those enemies. 

And Anéran and Eran will 
be confounded, so that the Iranian 
will not be distinguished from 


the foreigner; those who are 
Iranians will turn back to foreign 
ways. 


And in that evil time, rich men 
will deem the poor fortunate, 
but the poor man will not him- 
Self be fortunate. 

And the nobles and the great 
will come to a savourless life. 

And to them death will seem 
as sweet as to father and mother 
the sight of children and to a 
mother a dowered daughter. 

- The daughter who is born of 
her she will sell for a price. ' 

And the son will strike father 
and mother and during his life- 
time will deprive him of authority 
in the family. 


* MSS. a 9 DP. ay 
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19. ut kas brütar mas brälar 
Land, api-É zvāstak hat-§ stanét, 
api-lé zvàüstak rad zür apar gopé. 


20 ut tan gyün + ves pat marg- 
artan bé dahet. 

21. ut avarık ut apautäk martom 
5 pauäkth rasé. 

22. ut sir ut qukäsih + arüst ut 
dröy fräxv lave. 

23. ap evak apäk dit nayn ut 
mad zwarend ut pat dostih raBënd 1 
ul rod $ ditikar pai gyan + Evak 
difikar dGrak sadend ut vat hande- 
Énd3 ` 


24. ut andar Gn vat GBam Gn 
kée-§ frazand nēst pat farrozv 
därend, Gn 3 ké-§ frazand hast pat 
čašm zvär darénd. 


25. ut vas mariom 6 uzdéhikih 
ut békänth ut saxtth rasét. 


26. ut andarvày adtuflak ut 
sari vat ul garm vài vazet. 

27. u bar + urvaran käm be 
bavit ut zamik had bare bē? 
Jane. 

28. ut büm vitandak * ut vinäs- 
kar 5 bē baec ui vas averanih be 
kunet. 


And the younger brother will 
strike the elder brother, and will 
take his wealth, and for his wealth 
will make false statements. 

And a woman wil commit 
mortal sin against her own life. 

And the inferior and obscure 
man will come into notice. 

And wrong and false witnees 
and lies will abound. — 

By night one with another 
they will eat bread and drink 
wine, and walk in friendship, 
and next day they will plot one 
against the life of the other and 
plan evil: l 

And in that evil time him who 
has no children they deem 
fortunate, but him who has 
children they hold cheap in their 
eyes. 

And many men will go into 
exile and foreign lands and fall 
into disbress. 

And the atmosphere will be 
confounded, and cold wind and 
hot wind will blow. 

And the fruit of the plants will _ 
become less, and earth will be 
without fruit. 

And the earth will be corrupt 
and injurious and will cause much 
desolation. 


1 MSS. raf (cf. Bthl., SR., 8, 30, No. 2), DP. raßänd. - 
handésind. 


2 MSS. haxd[4 ind, DP. 
> DP. had bar bi. 


* M88. dig DP. wi 


* MU. ost DR. Suga, DR loo: 
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29. ut vürün + apéhangam 
vera! ul Gn kē vor apésit ut 
vat bavet. 

30. ut afr apar asmán gart&. 


91. ut duper? pat mp? + 
vat ya. 

32. ut har kas had guft ut 
gopiin ut pat ut patmdn apat 
&stend. 

33. ut har martom k&-í andak 
vahrh G-3 $wandakih. apémédaktar 
ui valtar bavët. 

34. ut katttak bë kart zänak 
bavet. 

35. asBar * paak ul padak ® 
asBür baogt. 


` 86. bandakin pat rad à deatan 


37. bà Yazdan dedtth pat tan 
mihmän ne bavä. 

38. ut marlom i Gn vis 6 afsôs- 
karth ul aparin kuniénth variénd, 
td mébak + zvästak ně’ danénd. 


39. apt-dan môr ui dófar'm pat 
. dakhık ? martom. 


40. apumäy züt pir Foot. 2 


And unsessonable rain will 
fall, and that which falls will be 
unprofitable and-bad. 

Clouds will gsther over the 
sky. 

And the scribe will come with 
bad writing. ` 

And everyone will repudiate 
word and statement, covenant 
and agreement. 

And every man who has little 
good, for him life becomes more 
savourless and more evil. 

A small house, being built, 
will pasa for a mansion. 

A horseman will become a man 
on foot, and the man on foot a 
horseman. 

Slaves. will walk in the path of 
nobles. 

Save through Yardän, nobility: 
is not a guest in any body. 

And the men of that Great 
House will turn to mockery and 
iniquity and know not the flavour 
of wealth. 

And for them affection and love 
wil be towards the despised 
man. 

The youth swiftly will beoome 


an old man. 


1 HSE. sel, DP. gla: 


1 MU. dpepy, DE. yes, DP. Went: 


3 See notes. 
* M88. adi. ayj. 
* M88. adi. ne- 


, ‘DP. 2a së, MBB. ay be 


' MBS. 32-5. DP. 3945. 
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41. ut har kas kë pat vat 
kunsinih + zus Gt bavét pat 
aparmand därend. 

42. ut abr Jahr ut déh deh ut 
rôlasik rotastak ak apäk dit 
kózitén 1 käredär kunët. 


43. ut had ditikar Gd pat apar 
stand. 

44. ut sturg ul ruzd ul stahmak 
mart pat nev darénd, ut frazának 
ut veh den martom pat dev darénd. 


45. ut kas-6 kas pat apayast 
+ ovës pat kamak në rasénd. 


46. ut martom + pat an + vat 
Gfam räyend hat üs'm ut 108 | 
sari! sarttar bavénd bē (ka) ham 
zon ul gost bavend enya had sang 
sartiar bavénd. 

4T. ut afsds ut rwahri parradak 
bave. 

48. ul har kas 6 bekänakth ut 
[haë] meih 1 Ahraman druvand 
rasend. 

49. ut mibründruk vınäs andar 
Gn üfám kunénd. i 

50. tēž ut zūt dast (0) passozv 
rasénd, &&gon ap ta&ién 6 drayap. 


Bl. ut Gaxdan i Eran šaðr 6 
hantapiin ut apasariin rasénd. 

52. ut her ut awastak 6 dust + 
Anérün 1 druvandän rast ut 


hamak ayden * bé bavénd. 


1 DP. om. 


And -everyone who rejoices 
in his own bad deeds, they will 
hold it his privilege. 

And the several distriots and 
provinces and culfivated tracts 
one with another will struggle 
in confliet. 

And from another he will take 
& thing as plunder. 

And the contentious and greedy 
and violent man they will deem 
good, but wise men of good faith 
they will hold as déve. 

And the several persons will 
not attain their desires according 
to their needs. 

And the men who are born in 
that evil tıme will be harder than 
hard iron and brass; save that 
they are likewise blood and fiesh 
they will be harder than stone. 

And mockery and defilement 
will be an ornament. 

And everyone will turn to 
strange ways and kinship with 
Ahraman the evil. 

And the covenant-breakers will 
work injury at that time. 

Swiftly and speedily their hands 
will be given to sureties, as the 
streams of a river flow to the 
sea. 

And the fires of Erän šahr will 
come to an end and be 
extinguished. r 

And treasure and wealth will 
come into the hands of foreigners, 
and all will become men of evil 
faith. . 


3 MSS. yo» ayd£n, DP. y,» krén. 
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53. ut zväsiak vas gart kunënd, 
apt-§ bar në zvarénd. 


54. ut hamäk 0 dast s sardaran 
i apésilian rast. 

55. ut har kas kart kunsin t 06 
dit né passandänd. 

56. ut sazish ut anäkıh + andan 
had Gékän apar rash. — . 

57. Hvandakih pat apémédtak ut 
margih pat panakth dérénd. 


‚And they will amass much 
wealth, but they will not enjoy 
the fruit of it. f 

And it will all pass into the 
hands of unprofitable governors. 

And everyone will disapprove 
the work done by the other. 

And the harshness and evil 
of those men will come upon these. 

They will hold life savourless 
and death a refuge. 


l. purs “asked”, NPers. pursidan “to ask", Av. perosa- 
Task”. The problem of the r vowel in Iranian waa fully discussed 
by Bartholomae (MM., 6, 1925), and is touched upon by Reichelt 
in Gesch. d. Idg. Sprachwiss., Bd. iv, Iranisch, pp. 34-6. The position 
of Armenian loanwords has not been clearly recognized. Junker, 
Wörter u. Sachen, 1929, p. 138, seems to consider that corresponding 
to NPers. mury “ bird" Armenian must have had *murg, not *marg. 
The case is otherwise. Arm. lw. vard “rose” beside NPers. gul may 
be explained either as from a dialect m which y > ar, cf. Oss. mard 
“dead” < *mriá-, mary “bird”, ard “ oath" < *rla-, or as from a form 
with vowel-ar-. Sammán! vale “ rose ” (quoted by Reichelt, loc. oit.) has 
probably compensatory lengthening due to the change -r8- > l, of. 
WPers. sal < *sarb-. Saka vala “ rose, flower ", Sacu Doo, 52, 53, and 
sali “year”, kamala- “ head ", have ndt developed this long vowel— 
*vard-, *sard-, *kamard-. Hence, in Arm. lws. -ar- exista beside -u- 
in the other dialeots as representative of the r vowel. Another word of 
this kind is: Arm. lw. barš, baš ““mane”,! Av. bareda “ back of 


: 
1 Hereto probably Saka brhas&a, Mait. Sam., 145; bfhala kidi beth} piouña 
'' the back very broad and strong”. brhatia < *brad-any-, for bg < *bra- ct. prkiya. 
“open”, Maii. Sam., 100, beside prakälfa‘' open '', And sing. imperat., Matt Sam., 192, 
for -A- of. wv '' you ", nom. < *yülım, Av. idem, for -aña of. Leumann, Zf. vgl. 
Bprackfot,, 1980, pp. 184 f. (not altogether convincing). Of. also Afg. wrat '' mene", : 
Ons. bdrzà:" neck ", baro '' mane”, Morg., Mt. Voc. Pashto, p. 91. [In this páaeege 
Moi. Sam., 145-50, oontainmg the description of the a£va-raina '' horse-jowel ", it 
is possible to recognize: demes “his tail”, Av. duma-, Pahl. dumb dwmbak, NPers. 
dwm dumb ‘tal’: strphy demei“ his teil is *long-extended ”, where sirji < *arada- 
to *sirag- bemide star- “ be extended” as *grag- to gar- “ gather” (hamggaljindi), 
_ Av. drag- “ hold P to dar- ‘ hold”. Tedesco, '' Rapports sogdo-saces,”” BSL., 1924-5, 
vol.xıv. For-k- < -yd- of, vimüha-'" vimokge ”.] | 
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horse ", Pahl. buš, NPers. bug “neck, mane”, HAG., 118. So, too, 
*mary "bird" may safely be recognized in siramarg “ peacock ”. 
De Lagarde’s connection of it with Pahl. sém murv is certainly 
possible: *sénamarg may have been altered by assimilation of n to 
r in accord with the Armenians’ etymology “loving the meadows ”, 
ser "love", marg “meadow” = Iran. (Av.) maryä, HAG., 193. 
The Georgian pharíamangi < *fra$amarg “ peacock” has apparently 
dissimilated the second r to n, but such a form aa varšamangi “ tiara”, 
from Arm. lw. varkamak “headband, napkin”, suggests the possibility 
of analogy in the ending. The same word *marg “ bird” is probably ' 
the second component in loramarg = lor “ quail", see HAG., 287. 
Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-, Frag., 3, 38, 44, etc., should also be read *#ary. 
The absence of the mater lectionis v is not decisive, but so many 
examples of mry- without v are fairly convincing. So, too, for Sogd. 
(Buddh.) mry'y&t “birds”: Benveniste, Gram. Sogd., i, 79, reads 
*muryilt. Arm. lw. iirmul “ ostrich”, HAG., 157, is late, thirteenth 
century. 

Arm. lw. parh- is a further example: parhak, pahrak, pahak 
(HAG., 218) ocour as part of a geographical name: pahak Corai 
near Derbend. Hübschmann renders “ Wache von Cor". The 
Armenian phrase corresponding is kapan Corat “ the pass of Cor” 
or drunk‘ Colas “ Gate of Col”. Hence a connection with Iran. *yriu- 
*prôu-, Av. poratu-, Pahl. puhl, NPers. pul, Kurd. purd “ pass, bridge ” 
is likely I find the same word in taraparhak and pahak in the phrase 
taraparhak varel, pahak varel or ounel " angariare " (Ciakciak) In 
Mit., 27, 32, ona kalan pahak zi barjcé zzaón nora “ robrov Tyydpevoay 
iva dpn Tôv cravpóv atroé”: here taraparhak “beyond the way 
or passage ". So in éanaparh “ way ”, though the first part čana- is 
obscure to me: čana- can come from Iran. *&äyana- to kay-, AIW., 
441. Can Sogd. (Buddh.) n’Bé’n’y, SCE., 258, be compared ? Gauthiot 
translated ''Írontiére ", Gram. Sogd., 77, but Benveniste, Glossaire, 
“ national ". Cf. n’Be’kh “ Lander”, Frag., 3, 6. 

Saka vola “rose” has -ar < *vard, like the Arm. lw. vard. 
Cognate with this word is Saka vilakye, Sacu Doc., 65, vlaki, ibid., 
69, 73. < *er8a- “ plant”. Cf. Av. varəĝa- “name of a plante, AIW., 
1369. (On Sacu Doc. 65, see 8 27 infra.) The -aka- suffix is a Saka 
innovation. Old (Iran.) -aka was lost through *-aya- > -aa- nom. sing. 
-at, as ksumdas " husband ", et pass. Both -aka- and -ka are found 
(perhaps originally diminutive): murka- “ (small) bird?’ beside mura- 
“bird”. Pahl. murs, NPers. mury, Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-, Oss. mary ; 
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bataka “ few”, to baia “ small”, cf. $ 14 infra; pidaka “ written 
document", Sacu Doc. 8, etc. ; spyaka “flower”, Sacu Doc. 60, to 
spita "flower"; basaka- “child”, L., 127; hvarakyau instr. pl, 
N., 163. 24, “sisters” < *huahar- Av. zvaphar-, AIW., 1864. Vilakye 
is gen. amg. -ye < *ahya, cf. L., 45, beside the common gen sing. 
in F<*<*ah. Accordingly I translate Sacu Doc., T3 :— 
khva m vijsye vilaki brrs miräram amgi hamari güsimdi bisi 

“ as plucked plants they die early, in a short while they all pass away.” 
. vijaye < *vičia-, cf. dye < *dita- “seen”, to kay- “select”, AIW. 
Av. vidinaof, Pahl. vi&itan, NPers. guztdan “ choose ”, didan “ pluck” ; 
Eastern dialects, Sogd. (Christ.) vyénd’rt “he chose”, ST., 33. 12, 
etc., Yaghnobi čin- : čt- “ gather ”, Grund. Iran. Phil., ib, 339. 

brri “early” < br “ early ", Mas. Sam., 150, for ui > 7, Bee 
$ 27 infra. 

amg hamari “ a short moment " : amga- is probably < *ania- > 
*anda- (cf. pres. part. -andas nom. sing. masc. < *-aniaka-, fem. 
-améa and -amkya N., 79. 6 f) with -ka. Cf. Av. huëka- “dry”, 
Sake hugka-, Saka bulysga “long” < *brz-ka-, rraysga- “ quick” < 
*raz-ka, eto. Hence, cf. amga- with Pahl. N Pers. andak “ little, few ” < 
*antaka to Pahl. and “so much”. The loc. pl. occurs Sacu Doc., 54, 
hamarva vam amgva ne pastara “ even for a few moments they are not 
permanent ". 

pasiara- ad). to pasfimdi, Sacu Doc., 55, “ they stay " (pats + sia) 
for the form of. byatarü “attentive”, Matt. Sam., 277, byäta- 
“memory ” + ra, and tarandara- “ body ”. 

güsimdi “they go, pass away” < *gaf-s- to Sogd. (Buddh.) 
yBs'nt “they advanced”, VJ., 58, pret. yBt-, VJ., 784, etc., and 
MPT. An£fin “ to assemble”, Pahl. hantapiin “ bringing to an end ", 
§ 51 infra—*gap- beside *gam-. For the Saka form cf. hüsme “I 
sleep ”, Sacu Doc., Tl, Àüs[i4] “he sleeps”, N., 94. 8. < hvaß-s-, 
Pahl. zvaftan, but Sogd. (Buddh.) w’ßs “ he fell asleep ”, Frag. 2a, 13, 
without h-. 

Arm. mah, marh “ death”, HAG., 472, a stem in -u, is also probably 
an IramJoanword to Av. merabyus “death”. In genuine Armenian 
words -ri- gives -rd (mard “man”, ard “now”, dprı). For -rig- 
in Arm. I have no example, but t before r 18 lost initially (erek‘ “ three ") 
and -air- gave -aur (haur “ marpds”) Brugmann, Grund. Vgl. Idg. 
Gram., i, 1, 438, and Hübschmann, Arm. Gr., 472, derive marh < -rtr- 
as a genuine Arm. word. It is important that Arm. mah, marh is an 
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-u stem like the Iranian word. The Gothic wórd maurpr (neut.), which 
Brugmann and Hübschmann compare, is classed by Brugmann, 
Grund. Vgl. Idg. Gram., ii, 1, 848, with -iro-, -érà- formantis. 

l. Vaëtäsp šāh. On Vidtaspa see Herzfeld, Arch Mit.,1,2; i, 3. 
Viätäsp Sah and Kaivi&taspáah in Az. (ed. Pagliaro), 1, ei passim, 
and 39, etc. 

1. den i apecak. MPT. 'byg, Sal. Man. St, p. 44, NPers. 


soy Y» yl. Ct. MPT. dyn yvédhr pure Den ”, Sal. Man St., p. 67. 
l. äßam Eo discussed by Marquart, Adina, 3a, and Junker, 


Worter u. Sachen, 1929, p. 151. The forms are: YAv. awi- 
gama- (1) “ winter", Pahl. transl. iaces hama . . . anoi game 
“in summer ...in winter”; (2) year", hazamrem aiwi.gamanam 
“1,000 years", MPT. oi, ägäm “time”, Sal. Man. St, p. 39. 
Pahl. (Frah. Pahl.) 'eb'm, ’v’m = afám, Paz. Sym, ögäme ögam (apud 
Junker, loc. cit.). The development is: *abi-gäma > *aßyam > äBäm. 

For the Iranian words for “ time ” see Marquart, Adina, $8 1-10. 
Junker's and Scheftelowitz's derivation of Iran. Zamän from Ass, 
simänu (after Zimmern) is quite unconvincing (see ZII., 4, 333), and 
is not repeated in Scheftelowitz, Die Zeit als Schicksalgoitheit, 1929. 
-Marquart’s suggestion (from the verb gam-) is the only possible 
etymology. To these Iranian words add Saka bada- “time ” < *varta- 
“the revolving". For the -à- cf. kadarna, N., 9. 15, “with a 
sword,” to Av. karsa-, Pahl. kart, NPers. kärd, and Av. vdia- 
“ chariot ” < *edria-. On the verbs vari- “ tum ” and gari- “turn” 
see Morg., Et. Voc. Pashto, p. 27. 

2 Zamasp. Historically certified by the Gathic references 
Y., 46. 17; 49. 9; Dl. 18, and the important “ Catalogue of the 
Canoe, ”, Yt, 13. 103. He was a member of the wealthy 
*Haugava (Gav. Hw. goa, YAv. Hvöva) family, whence came also 
Zoroaster's third wife Hvovi “The Haugava". Later as a type of 
omniscient wise minister. 

For the form of the name cf. HAG., 68. Arm. Jamasp, Syr. 

, Arab. Jämäsb Jämäsf, Greek Zaudomns, NPers Jamdsp, 
YAv. Jämäspa-, GAv. Dijamaspa- (an experimental spelling gé for j). 
The origin of 8.W. 2 is twofold initially, (1) < Jf < g, (2) < y. 
Tedesco, Dialektologie, § 5, has shown that Mid Iran. N.W. preserved 
initial y-, S.W. changed y- to ž (or J 3) : N.W. yavédan, SW. Xayedàn 
“ eternal ", N.W. yud “ separate ", 8.W. fud, NPers. Juda. The date 
of this change is uncertain. In the Mahrnamag occur two forms of the 
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Turkish title : 1. 77 yv *žaßyū, 1. 98 yByo *yaByü equivalent to Indo- 
Scyth. ZAOOY, yavuga, -jaüa, NPers. fabyü. There is equal un- 
certainty in regard to another loanword, the name “Jew”, Heb. “AT. 
Arab. yahüd, Pahl. yht! «jq», Paz. zuhuden, MPT. yhed'm, Sal. 
Nachträge, Christ. Bogd. &vvd (several times, ST., p. 93), *tahid *Jahüd. 
but ST., 32. 18, yhud’ “ Judas”, 32. 22, yhod “ Judaea ”, 30. 6, yhudy yry 
à mountains of Judaea ". It is at least clear that the Chinese forms 
Jb fy Bee *ju-hud. and Æ JC duu, discussed by Laufer, 
Sino-Iranica, 593-4, need not, as he supposed, have come from 
NPers. The Bogd. &vd could have been the source. 

2. bitarš. This is also Zämäsp’s title in Az., 35, eto. The word 
has been much discussed, see Herzfeld, Paikuls Gloss., No. 214. On 
the inscriptions ocour (Pahl.) byth£, (Pärs.) bthšy, Greek (fifth century 
A.D.) HITIAZHZ. It was a.title of the margraves of Armenia and 
Assyria. In Arm. lw. bdea&z, Georg. lw. pitiach, paiiašzi. The bitaxé 
was an important imperial officer of high rank. For its application to 
Žāmāsp see Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., i, 171, No. 3. The form of the word, 
is unusual, It is probably *pats-dzda-: pú- < pati- is found in Pahl, 
` pityärak AN beside patyarak, and in the nom. propr. (Arm.) 

Bakour, b and p vary: IIdxopos, Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 238 f. 
| 2. Ar Me Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., ii, 
38 f. The “thousand years ” were to end with the coming (pastäkth, 
émpdveua) of Uxäyat.-art (HoB6tar) It was therefore found 
necessary to extend the period from Zoroaster's émidivera beyond the 
‚thousand years to explain the continue reign of evil. 

3. miürandru£aán. 4, 6, dróy. Wherever this word is found in Middle 
lranign its meaning is “ falsehood ", as the corresponding duruzta-, 
drausqna-, drauga- of the Old Persian inscriptions. The forms occurring 
are :— 

Pahl. droy. S.W. dial. dröß, MX., 2,177; Nyberg, Hilfb., p. 41. 
Andreas, Facsimile, p. 17, 1. $ y 3. The Semitic mask is KDB’ 
“ false ". 

Sogd. (Buddh.) 8ryw, Gr. Sogd., 197, “ mensonge"; 8rymh 

~ : 


1 Pahl. y- may stand for y, £- or J-; cf. pa giyän, Jan “life”, NPers. fan, MPT 
gy'^ < *vi-äna, Av. vyna- (only in loo. sing. vyärays). To the same verb ax-, Sake 
wysiac- translating Barak. iman, N., 35. 7, M. 12; cf. L., 74, and wyiste-jsa 
"exhaling”, inste. sing., N., 50. 24. The word an- 1s poorly represented in Iran., see 
AIW., 112, 858. To Pahl. “fin “life”, cf. MPT. S.W. gy'g and £y ‘‘ place ”, 
NPers. My. = j 
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“imposture ", SOR., 263, etc.; riy pro órymw w'n'w w’ßt “and in 
falsehood he so speaks ”. 

Saka drüjö Avatand; “ they have spoken lies ”, Matt. Sam., 235. 

Arm. lw. drouiem, driem “ transgress, infringe, fail”, droutan 
“ faithlessness ”, ouxtadrouë “ violator of a vow, transgressor ”. 

The verb drufitan occurs in Pahl., as MX., 8, 15 (ed. Andreas, 
p. 24, IL 10-11): Miôr ut Zurvan + akanärak ut méndk i daiastan 
kë pat & kas në družēæ “ Mihr and Zruvän the infinite and the spirit 
of justice whom no one can deceive in aught ". 

Herodotus noted (1,138): atexwrov 88 adrot rò Weideoda 
VEVÓHAOTOA. 

4. araëk “envy”. This is the Pahl. translation of Avestan 
aruskö (Y., 9, 5), NPers. araëk, raëk “ envy”, MPT. rydkyn adj. 
“envious” (Sal. Nachtr.), and probably ryëqur'n "enviers" ? Sal. 
Man. St., p. 124. Pahl., NPers., and MPT. have -sk- over against 
Avestan -sk-. Sogd. goes with the Avestan: Christ. Sogd. ‘regny 
(ST. 33, 18) : m'en gi Zyyriy but regny ('arasqans), Lk. 6, 15, Lipwra 
TÓv kaAoóuevov ZnAwriv. 

8. dahyupalän jypoqoaj «ys, Arm. lw. dehpei. Bthl., MM., 3, 231, 
reads déhupat; of. Az. 17: erüm déhupat. It is the title of the great 
king OP aéayafiya vazrka as “ King of the Lands”. Bab. dar matate, 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. ii, 33. In Pahl. it is parallel with sardär, salar, 
zvatäy (Bthl., loc. cit.). Cf. on § 18 infra. 

9. zaren ui asimén Pa» y». zarén can be explained 


from *zaran{y)a-. It is then distinct from the adj. zarréím < 
*zarn-aina (cf. AIW., Sp. 1678). So in zaren kart, zaren pésit, 


AV. Gloss., 148, pM. asmen is adj. “of silver”, but in asimén 
pest, AV., 12. 9, is apparently noun. It could be explained as 
analogic to zaren. Hence (a)simén might be kept in Az. 11 and here. 

9. @mér “reckoning”. Iranian (A)mar- is well represented. 
Pahl marak Nc, Paz. mara, NP. mara "number", Pahl. mar, 
NPers. mdr ‘number ", Pahl. amör beside £màár ; see Bthl., SR.. 1, 21; 
Junker, FP.,38, 93; Gmarénitan “ pay” and " consider ", MM, 1, 37, 
SR., 4, 46. In compounds: pasémar pasmär “ defendant”, pélëmar 
pekmàr “ plaintiff”, hamëmär ! “opponent”, MX., 1,37, eto. ; Paz. 
hamamür hamdmal (= “Ankläger”, MM., 2, 20; MM., 1, 29), 

1 A similar form is found in Arm. lw Aamemat “ siogrlidnate ^ < *Àam-asi- 


-Ha, Hubschmann, Arm. Gram., 483, has no solution, 
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mariin “ memory " (see ZII., 2, 63). MP. Inscript. hmr *ahmàr < 
*aöimära in ahmär'kär "hmrkr “ Minister of Finance ", see Marquart, 
Adina, § 24, Arm. lw. hamarakar, see also Nyberg, “ Pahlavi 
Inscriptions of Derbend,” Bull. de la Société Scientifique d Azerbaidjan, 
1929, No. 8, part v. 'm'lkl *amürkar. NPers. hamar “ number ", 
Arm. lw. hamar “ calculation, number ”, can come from *ham-m&ra- 
or *adi-mära." Av. mar-, AIW., 1147, Pahl. patmar “judgment ", 
FP., 122. On the preverb *adi- see Marquart, Adina, $8 21-6, and 
add Pahl. Psal. 'deyn *a3*ven “law ”. 

Beside forms without A-:3-, are found, with š: Av. hišmarəntõ 
aWi-ímaretó partišmarəmna — patiimarentom, Pahl. — ofmurian, 
üfmarión, NPers. éumurdan “to count”, fumar “number ", Bogd. 
(Buddh.) &m'rt “ he thinks”, Dhuta, 5, 11, etc.; Ém'r'kh “thought”, 

. Dhuta, 46, etc. ; plömyriy “he counta ", Frag., 22,9; ptám'r “number”, 
SCE., 3, etc. ; Sogd. (Christ.) Ám'ryg “reflective”, dn ryt “thoughts”. 
Arm. lw. nimar “ traco”, nimarem " perceive". But Pahl. -mārīk, 
which Bartholomae derives from this word, is probably << *manóra-, 
SR., 1, 21, No. 1; cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) m’r’kh “ words of sorcery ", 
m’rkr’yt “ sorcerers ", Arm. lw. margaré “ prophet", MPT. mhr- 
“hymn ". 

To *hmar- belong also Saka hamara- “ moment ", Saou Doc., 54, 
73, N., 6. 40, etc., and ahumara- “ many, countless”, N., 3. 34, 66. ` 
28, 75. 30, eto. Leumann’s derivation *a-sumdira is, as often, too 
Indian (N., 78. 10). 

To ahmar: Beside this M. Iran. ah--< *a9i, the same form of 
preverb resulted from *æti- > ah-, spe Bthl, ZAIW., 63, No. 1, 


on MPT. 'hrmyd "'hr'myín  v'd'he'm, Pahl. ahramiin Dorn 
Paz. aharümión “lead to”. I see the same preverb in a Sogdian 
passage which has been misunderstood, SCE., 27-30. In 1. 28 f. 
Occurs :— 

riyms sty Zkny GU yt Pny wi yt riyms sty Zkny "wyh yw kh | 

skuty riy pru ryz ywri ’t mywn. 

This Benveniste translates: puis U y a celui qui a nourriture et 
vétemend{?). Puis dl y a celui qui demeure dans une maison et a, à sa 
satisfaction, nourriture et vêtements. But the Chinese text refers only 
once to food and clothing, in Pelliot’s translation, IL 10 f. : il y ena 
qui entrent au palais et vivent à la cour, ei ont à leur gré vélemenis et 


1 Arm. lw. kastai ‘‘ established ” < *adıstäis beside Pahl. dst, NPers. Ted, 
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nourrüure. This antithesis is preceded in the Chinese (“dy en a qui 
errent au dehors et que la faim et le froid torturent ”) and in the Sogdian 
by the antithesis of hunger and cold and want of lodgment. With this 
it is possible to take 1. 28, riyms 'sty Zkny &8”yt ’Pny wi’yt. In this 
the two words &’yt and wé’yt have lacked an explanation. Gauthiot, 
Gram. Sogd., i, p. 72, clearly connected &P’yi with the word čaš- “ to 
drink ", whence Sogd. (Buddh.) &’nt “ boisson ", cf. Arm. lw. čaš 
“meal, feast ", and so Benveniste in the Glossaire, SOB., 74. For 
ws’y-, also in the Glossaire,  &'habiller?' is given. But it seems better 
to explain both &'yt and wyt as compounds of the verb #y- 
which occurs also in Fyt, SCE., 457, eto. “il sejourne," 
the Sogdian cognate of Avestan day-, Sanskr. kge. Then wfyt 
is clearly *vi-ddyats “ dwells apart, or in various places ”, for the v- 
cf. Sanskr. vivas- “to dwell abroad, to lodge", and Junker's 
explanation of Mid. Pers. Truf. vy’g, Mid. Pers. Inscript. gyv'k in 
Wörter und Sachen, 1929, 147-8, as from *vwahaka-. 

The other word &"yt is rather more disguised. It is *éädyt from 
*ais-ddyat. It ia a case of assimilation, tt#- > &4-, of which two other 
clear cases occur : Gin poor ", SCE., 11, 15, ete., and dv “ thirst ”. 
&w'n is *čuštawān from *duštavăn through  *iuliavdm. The 
unassimilated form is also found: 83tw’n “ poor", Frag., iia, 3, 9, and 
in the abstract 8&t' wey “ poverty ", Frag., iia, 7. For the assimilation 
cf. further the Arm. lw. t'énami “ enemy " from *dusman-. 

Similarly Gin’? *&n- "thirst" is from *iyšna-, New Pers. iišna 
“thirsty ”. It should not be connected with čaš- “ to drink” (Gauthiot, 
Gram. Sogd., 163). " 

The development of ’ötyk “third” is naturally different and 
comes from *6rüya-, see Gram Sogd., ii, 141. 

The preverb ati- may also be present in Ossetic in the form -c-. 
As is clear from dodg “ true” < *habya-ka-, -- resulted in-o-. When, 
therefore, -c- is found in acaunjin “ aufhängen ", acamonjn " anzeigen”, 
bacamonjn “ belehren ", drearaggn "zurichten ", and other verbs, 
it can be explained as *a6j-, the form developed before vowels. This 
seems better than Miller's explanation, Grundr. d. Iran. Phal., Y Anhang, 
p. 84, of -c- from us-, uz-. - 

With more hesitation it is possible to derive Oss. odfsjn “ brennen ” 
from *ais-tafsa-, if it is assumed that *c't- could become *o- and *c-. 

The Sake preverb tca- in tcabaljg, N., 50. 23, “er zerstückelt ”, 
and toabrisy, N., 50. 34, “er zerbricht”, may possibly contain a 
similar ati- developed either before a vowel or by assimilation and later 
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"transferred to other verbs. For a similar development in the case of 
pati- see Bthl, ZAIW., 179-88. 
` 9. gant “treasure, treasury”. This word is attested for the 
‘Old Pers. period by the Aramaic lw. Nfl] *ganed, Eleph. Pap. 
Sachau, 8 (see Scheftelowitz, Soripta Universitatis . . . Hierosoly- 
mitanarum, vol. i, 1920): Gand “treasure” and ga “rank” are 
closely associated, henoe the simile in Az. 85: &&jón aga6 ut agank 
martom “ like a man without rank and rights and without treasure ". 
10. &ayakün “royal”. Cf. gan í Säyakän “royal treasury ", . 
Grund. Ir. Phil, ii, 113. pat riaytkan DORE; Pahl. T., 
132,1. 2, with -y- beside forms with -h-, patriah, Ah, see JRAS., 1930, 
pp. 9£. Cf. in the verb also NPers. fágad, Pahl. sayé “ it is possible ”, 
but Jud. Pers. (Sal, Bull. ASP., 1900, p. 271) ND and NDD'TINV- 
Here sahtkan may equally well be read, cf. Junker, FP., 114. 
ll. vas bavé “abounds ”. Cf. Old Pers. drauga dahyatuvs vasiy 
- ébava “ The Lie abounded in the provinces ”, B., 1, 10. 

18. Anérän ut Eran, arth, anérth, a. Pahl. Jo» can represent 
three distinct words: a8ara-, arya-, ayra-, each of which resulted in 
é in the S.W. dialect. 

(1) a3ar, Er, see Bthl., ZAIW., 225, SR., 5, 54, No. 4. Itis found in 
compounds : adar-{&r-) mënišn “ humility ”, ete., ee “under”, 
NPers. azer, zer. “ under” 
` (3) arya- Mid. Iran. N.W. dial. 'ry'n *aryān, Herzfeld, Patkuls, 
p. 145; S.W. dial. ’yr’n *eran, ibid. ; Pahl. &rán, NPers. Gan; cf. 
Osa. ir “an Ossete ”, iron “ Ossetic ", and Saka tring gari “ Iranian 
Mountains”, N., 158. 5. Both dialect# are represented in Arm. lws. : 
Ari-k‘ and Eran. | 

(8) ayra-. Pahl. anayran, anéran, Av. anayrangm raoëanham 
“ the 30th day of the month ”, cf. Oas. aly “ peak ". | 

With the suffix -àe:-ày ib occurs in Pahl. ’kr’ y pha ayray 


“excelent”, MPT. (S.W.) 'gr'yy ayray in T., ii, 260d, L 4 
(Babéftalowite, Oriens Chrisitanus, 1927). 

Here belongs MPT. 'gr'» (Sal., Man. St., 45, and Bal., Nachtr.). : 
For thejreatment of -gr- and -rg- see Bthl., MM., 6, 13-14: these 
two groups are not confused (by metathesis to -yr-) in Iranian. Cf, 
NPers. mury, Bogd. 'mryw, Oss. mary “bird”, NPers. mary 
“meadow ", Bogd. mryh.' wood"; but Pahl. anayran, NPers. 
andran. un f 

Andreas (apud Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 41, Note) is, therefore, 
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in error when he connecte MPT. 'gr'v with ’rg’v. MPT. ’rg’v “ precious, 
dear " is to be connected with arg- “ to be worth ”. This word is well 
represented : Av. areg-, arsjat, Y., 50, 10 ; arajatts, Haë. Nask., 1,6; 
araja- “ valuable ”, arajt- “ worthy ", arojah- “ price ". 
i Pahl. art, aržān, Arm. lw. affan, NPers. arz, ar], arzän, arzidan. 
MPT. ’rg’v “dear”, ’rg’vyf(t) “ dearness ”, Sogd. (Buddh.) ’ry 
“price”, VN., 38, Oss. ary “ price ", Arm. Iw. y-arg ' price ”, y-argem 
“to honour ", anargem “to dishonour ", Skr. arghá “ price". Here 
belongs also Saka alysäna, later eysäna, “ prince”: this is *arzana- 
ka- < *ariäna-. It is necessary to recognize ys (notation of z) < f 
palatal development of Iranian -g. Similarly in Saka diysde translating 
Skr. dhàrayats, L., 89. 5, and elsewhere, beside dijs- in dyjsats, 8rd sing 
conj., dijsaka- “ one who holds ", L , 89. 15, 97. 36, etc., and drjjsäfla, 
N., 107. 28, “to be held ”, Av. drag- “ hold ”. Alysänä, therefore, 
does not represent a base (Indo-Iran.) “argh distinct from *argh, as 
Leumann supposed, L., 63. The form alys- (*arz- or *alz-) with palatal 
agrees with NPers. and Pahl arian “ worthy ". Two forms, one palatal 
and one guttural, exist side by side, originally due to the development 
of gutturals to palatals before front vowels in Indo-Iranian. Examples 
of the two forms in Pahl. -k and are: ämög beside amok “ teaching ”, 
NPers. guré beside guréy “ flight ", afroy “rays”, róz “day”. For 
the voiced guttural cf. Pahl. NPers. tang “ constricted ”, Pahl. vidang, 
MPT. vidang, Arm. lw. wang “ peril, distress " beside NPers. tanj 


“pressing, fixing ”, tanfidan. In Pahl. occurs Q1 tané “ straining ” 
(of gaze), Iranian *tanga- beside "tanjah-. Hereto probably Sogd. 
(Buddh.) wyty- “pain”, *witeya-, a form without nasal, cf. pö’nk- 
beside pôkh “law”, Christ. Sogd. pdg’. In this way, too, is to be 
explained Saka bays; baysu “ garden ”, N., 169. 3, 4, loc. sing. baéa, 
L., cuia N., 171. 15 (ys =z, é = zy), from *bāž(ah)-, over against 
Sogd. ( ) Bg Bay “garden”, Mt., 21, 33 = aurehdva, ST., 19. 
15, eto. ; md NPers bay “garden”, otherwise Leumann, Zwgl. 8., 
1930, 188. 

The Saka word päräse (Sacu Doc., 63) can be explained in the same 
way. It may be pü-rdsa- (s = z, or it could be misspelling for -ys- 
as elsewhere). The pà-! < pati- cf. Pahl. pälkös, pütdahie patfrüs 
pärand, Paz. padaten, NPers. päzahr, see Bthl, ZAIW., 179-88, 
Marquart Adina, § 31. -rasa- *rüza- < *räa- is the form with palatal 
which corresponds to NPers. ray “a verdant meadow ” 


1 Hereto Arm. Iw. pakas '' defective’ + pakasami ‘to laok ” | Pahl. Hs. (aem da, 
MX., 2, 181, ed. Andreas, p. 17,1. 11), käköritan '' to diminish” 
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To return to Pahl. er. Par. andrt, MX., 21, 25, is rendered into 
Skr. by anädesacäratä. In anëñh, therefore, is included both the non- 
Iranian peoples and their habits. Pahl. ar “ Iranian ” occurs in Az. 79 : 
Zð čr Gzat pasozv nē dài “ no Iranian noble answered ”. 

Eran u8 Anéran forms a regular part of the titulary of Sasanian 
kings, Herzfeld, Patkuls, p. 145. Both Northern (argan u9 anaryan) 
and Southern (&rän ud andrän) forms are known. 

Arm. erani, and derivatives, "blessed ", may be from either 
arya- or ayra, with a development of meaning in ecclesiastical use. 

In Saka beside palatal forms, as above, a form with guttural is 
to be recognized in dau “ fire", Matt. Sam., 297, das “ fire”, N., 58. 
16 = dei, N., 102. 10, instr. sing. daina, N., 58. 9, loo. sing. dāña, 
N., 156. 12, from *dàya-, cf. NPers. dày “ brand”, Av. dag- “ to burn ”, 
AIW., 675. The palatal forms occur in the Saka verb pa-dajsafí 
“to be burnt”, N., 101. 41, with part. padtia- padiya- “ burnt” < 
*pa-dayda. 

14. vat ple (Nyberg, Hilfebuch, p. 55, NW) "bad", 
NPers. bad, Arm. lw. vat. In Saka, bata-, bataka- is “small”. It is 
possible to compare for the semantics Sogd. (Buddh.) k&, Av. kasu- 
* small " with Gr. xaxós “ bad”. For the Saka words see N., 13. 41; 
93. 42; 76. 27; bataku, 13. 42; Mau. Sam., 286, eto. 

14. driyus “poor”. It is here defined by its antithesis tuBankar 
“rich”. For the reading, Bartholomae (MM., 1, 37) pointed to the 
Pärsi-Pers. tst — Olts >. In Pas. darydt, daryoR, daroh, 
driok, dryößt, M X. Gloss., p. 55. Y.Av. driyu-, dr f., G.Av. dragu-. 
The relation of Paz. daryos to NPers. d&rve is not clear. Has -yö- been 
interchanged with -ve-? It is possible to compare Pahl. pérof 
< *paryök (*pari-ojah) and aparvēž < *upary-o£ (1) “ victorious ”. 

15. äzatan jy» “nobles”: epithet of the head of a vis, 
OPers. við, and his family—“ nobly born”. Az., 79, é äzät “ noble 
Iranian ", see Herzfeld, Arch. Múi., i, 183, No. 2, Av. azàta-. The 
OPers. passage, B., 1, 3, @}mäta amalıy “ we are noble ” is still disputed. 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., adopte the conjecture ádata, which would fit 
admirably. dazatih “ nobility, high birth ” is a favour from Yazdàn 
in 8 37 Phra. 

For àzat in the sense of “ free ", NPers. azad, see Bthl., SR., 1, 47, 
No.5: mart & kà-é andaOrtk . . . azat be kart “ when a man has freed the 
slave ” 


16. dog: pat kapén pa po ye» “a daughter with 
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dowry ". Phrases consisting of pat with a noun can be used 
attributively without the relative + (ë), see Bthl., BR. ,0. 9, 33: duxié pat 
én advén “such a daughter”, zvastak pat stürih, zväsiak pat aparmand 
aßrön pat zueßth, tansin pat én aðvēnak, dätastän pat var. The phrases 
form adjs. patm&cak “savoury”, painerók “strong”, cf. Husr., 
p. 90, No. 558, and frequently in NPers.: bafarr “splendid”. For 
kapén “ dowry ”, NPers. kabin, Arm. kapen-k', see HAG., 165. . 

18. katak xvatayth “authority in the house, palria potestas ". 
katak xvatay is found in two senses: (1) katak “ house”, corresponding 
to Av. nmana- (G.Av. demána-), OPers. mániya- (adj.), the family. 
(2) katak “ House, the Great House”, or vis, OPers. vi9. Hence katak- 
zvatäyan are Satraps, Herzfeld, Arch. Mit., 1, 118; Bth, MM., 
8, 34 £. Soin the Iran. Bund, 214, 18: Alak [dv]sandar késar . . . &rän 
šaðr pat 90 *katak [Text 36 4l ci bazt “ Alexander Cæsar 
divided Eran Sahr among 90 princes ” 

19. zür apar gop&. vür $22, \\5 , Arm. lw. zour “ £Bwos at 

MPT. zur “lies”, z'vrv'£ “lying speech”, Sal., Man. St., p. 80, 
79, and Nachträge. The spelling “y? remains obscure (see Junker, 
Cauc., 3, 56); it may be either graphic distinction from zer, *zör 
“strength ”, or indicate a n In Pahl, occurs a word ais 


Iran. Bd., 187,1. 4: sēž dart ye) uy bei, which could be “ peril, pain, 


wrong, hatred ". Then read *zuhar, in which -h- may be in hiatus, 
or *zuar with scriptio plena of -a-. The same word may occur in 
plays ham... Gn used of dévs. Avestan zürah- in compounds 
rürö.jata-, zurö.boraia-, AIW.,1698; OPers. zura “ wrong”, zurakara- 
* doing wrong ", B., 4, $ 13, possibly Skr. Avdras- “ deceit, wrong ". 
Cf. RV., 5, 20, 2 (874): dpa deégo dpa hwáro 'nydvratasya sascire ‘they 
fall away into the hatred and evil of the worshipper of other gods ". 
Here hudras- appears with deégas- as in the Iran. Bund. passage just 
quoted. 

In Sogd. (Buddh.) occurs another word for “ wrong ",'rn, Dhuta, 83, 
Dhyana, 141, ’rnh, Dhyana, 144, "rn ny yw'nh, VJ., 1460, “tort et 
péché ”, which seems to offer a means of explaining the Avestan 
aranat.daeda-, Yt., 10. 35, Gma£ Aey., epithet of Miéra—if remains 
unexplained in the latest translation of Yast 10 (Hertel, Die Sonne u. 
Mithra im Awesia, p. 148, 8 35, No. 1). By comparison with this 
Sogdian word ’rn “ wrong ”, the Av. is probably “ punishing wrong ” : 
*arna-tatsa to kay-, AIW., 464, Skr cdyate, etc. C£. also Mißra’s 
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epithet ačačíārəm, Yt., 10. 26, “ punisher ”, < *a-cat-tar-. To *arna-, 
cf. Skr. rná-. For the spelling 1.6 = č, see Reichelt, Aw. Elem. buch., 
p. 45, § 61. 

The same word is in Saka árra-, translating Sanskrit aparadha-, 
L., 88, Matt. Sam., 274, ete. For the form cf. karra- “ deaf”, Bogd. 
(Buddh.) krn-, Pahl. karr, Av. karzna-. Itis found also in the compound 
Grragida- < *arna-kyta-. The Saka form with à- supports the Avestan 
vocalızation ar- against the Skr. r-. 

21. Avank sp “inferior”. Av. aord “under, down ", Skr. 
ávara- “ inferior ", Pahl. NN avarón, örön “down”, MP. Inscript. 
avaroné, avaründare “ yonder, beyond, superior " (Herzfeld, Patkuli). 
This word avartk should probably be read for 499Jye, $ 58 infra: 
zvariak “small” is lees suitable. For the form cf. Pahl. aparikän, 
aparık, aparak “superior”, aôarikän "inferiores", aparıkän 
* supériores ", MPT. 'brg “ superior" ; cf. Bthl., SR., 4, 30. 

24. Gn1kë, än kā“ he who”. Pahl MSS. are of no critical value 
in deciding on the presence or absence of the relative + (ë) < OPers. 
hya. The full relative sense was gradually obscured, and although 
still frequent in Pahl. (written either 5 or 4f ZY), is there, too, some- 
times strengthened by the addition of ke, ka, or &gon. On thaw we 
see MX., 2. 165, 186; Bthl, SR, 2. 26, No. 3; Pas. + ka, MX., 
loc. cit. Ons kë, Bthl., Zur Etym., 23 (where the text can be kept). 
On + &gón, cf. Paz., MX , 41. 11, pand drūž . . . + čuñ hast Gk u zafm 
u varun u nang u axvarsands “ the five Droz... which are avarice 
and anger and lust and shame and discontent ”. 

25. uzdéhikth “exile”. Av. uzdahyungmia fravakayo, Y., 26. 9, 
“the Fravrtis of those who are outside the provinces,” is translated 
in the Pahl. Comm. by uzdéhikan-6 ahraßän fravahr. On dahyu 
§ 8 supra. Bogd. (Buddh.) 'ziyw *"zda*yu (Benveniste, Gram Sogd., 
i, 170) “exiled”. MPT. 'zdyh, 'vzdyh “exiled”, Sal., Man. St., 
49, 104. 

20. bekanih “foreign parts” Opn), békanakth, § 48. 
Pahl. Be = out, away ", frequently in the phrase bé 6 Li M}, ruvän 
bé 6 ka d*Bàr&t “ whither does the soul go?” Bthl, SR., 2. 47. For 
hat... bē, see § 27 infra. Pahl. bérón “ outside”, MPT. byrvn, Sal., 


Man. St., 62; Bthl, ZAIW., 51; NPers. Ose. Pahl. bom 6e) 
or em “outermost”, superlative to bē “out”, MPT. bydem. 
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Pahl. bekanak “foreign”, NPere. béyana 4D. Pahl. be ia6nk 
OO) “foreign ”. Cf. Bthl., MM., 3, 34, No. 1. It seems hard 


to separate from these words Sogd. (Buddh.) Byk- : Byk’ “ outside”, 
Pykprmw “ outside”, Byks'r “ to the outside ", Byköynyk “ heretic ”, 
. plur. Byk8yn'yt, DS., 5, 11, énér Pyk, Dhuta, 35, “ inside and outaide ". 
Bykp’r, Dhuta, 123, Bykp'r'ytk, Dhuta, 174, 50, ete., “ external". 
Christ. Sogd. (ST., 70, 18, 14) (fafag)därant vine Besa “ they "ROM 
him out". Yaghnobi wik “outside”, & . . . v1sk3 “ outside of ”, 
gee Benveniste: Gram. Sogd., ii, 155-6. Further, Waxi wit “ outside 2 
witung “being outside”, Sarigoli wad, waten}, Grund. Iran. Phil, 
ib, 308. 

26. addufiak yyqeajpey-u (éufiak) “disordered”. Marquart, 
Adina, § 24, has dealt with the preverb (Iranian) adi- > a8-, ah-, h-, 
&-, see $ 9 supra (also Junker, FP., 38-9, 93; BthL, SR, 1. 21, No. 1). 
This preverb is found often beside forms with &-, in which one can 
recognize either Iranian &- or adi à-. Pahl. Psal. 'deyn “law”, 
MPT. 'dy'er “helper” assure this aô- for Pahl. With adsuftak 
cf. viuftan “to ruin ", višōpišn, Gop, Arm. lw. apšop, adop “ tumult”, 
HAG., 106, NPers. aëcb, äfuftan, Sogd. (Buddh.) 'Bfwnpt, SCE., 
104, “ écorcher ”. 

27. tor Y “fruit ”. Pahl. bar, NPers. bar “fruit, produce ”. 
Draxt i Asörik, § 1 (Pahl. T., 109) bar-,$ mānē angür “ its fruit resembles 
a grape". barBar D) “ fruit-bearing ”, “ profitable”, Bthl., SR., 


5. 29. Sogd. (Buddh) Br'k fruit ”, VN., 80, (Christ.) Bryt, Bryty 
“cv kapráv ", ST., 19.18, 21. 14. This is probably the word which 
occurs in the Saka (Sacu Document, 65) ma ua ttt pva? sai bari 
vilakye brre vi “ Do not fear so, the fruit of the plants appears in its 
(time of) growth ”. 

brre, < *abi-róba-. The development will be *birügi > *brüs > 
*brui > bri, (bre), for the loss of -u- -e- cf. gricyö, gruico, grvicyau, 
N., 2. 20, and tstye “he goes”, to rvitti “ grows ”, Matt. Sam., 125, 
126, 117 < rüj- < *roóaü, Av. raod- “grow”, AIW., 1492, 
NPers. rustan, röyad, Pahl. roótén, rustan, Bogd. (Buddh.) rabt, *roó*t 
“ grows ”, Dhyäna, 284, etc., rwö’k “ growing", Frag., 3. 4, rwd’t 
“ may it grow ”, Frag., 3. b. The Saka compound *abi-röö- is found in 
hambrusiti, Mast. Sam., 128, “ grows together ”, which also illustrates 
the earlier stage -rui-. For æ, cf. bre “ dear”, N., 183. 20, beside 
bri, N., 119. 6. — 
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With roiti, sas illustrates a tendency in Saka phonetics in the 
treatment of intervocalio -8-. For sat “appears” — saiti, seit, 
N., 50. 24, eto., cf. kei’ “he thinks ", Mai. Sam., p. 41 (#., xiv, 31) = 
këti, N., 22. 33. In Saka -ada- became -a8a- > af > as, es, Bi 
mad-, masts “ is intoxicated”, N., 127. 8, 15. | 
band-, baiti “ he binds ", N., 127. 9, 21; baindi, Srd plur. ; basta-, 

part. 
sand-, saitis, seitis ‘ appears ”, N., 21. 1, 50. 84, eto. ; saindi, 3rd plur. ; 
sasta-, part. 
vad-, *abi-vad- bvasis “mounts”, Matt. Sam., 150; bv’asts, part., 
` N., 76.44; bayinds “ they lead ”, basta-, part. 

*ati-vad-, iviyak “ a guide ”. 

*mi-vad-, swüstai, 2nd sing., “ you have escaped ", N., 169. 10. - 
röd-, rvitti “ grows", rrusta-, part., N., 171. 12; hambrustti ** grows 
f together ” 

. But from böd-, butte "he awakes”, L., 129; bitte “it gives 
marking?) L., 129, bwäre, 8rd plur.; and from röd-, rruye “is 
deprived of ”, Bhadrak. 8., 82. 

These uibs in -ad- therefore fall together in the present with -dy- 
verbs: dati “he sees ", dainds “they see”, but with part. dita- 
“seen”; vat’, 2nd sing. imperat. “fear” < *pa-baya-, Av. bay-, 
AIW., 927. 

It &ocordingly becomes possible to explain theline Mast. Sam., 249 : 
nyaskya ny himii bihiyu če tie Ghoainä kusde “humiliation is upon 
them exceedingly, whoso looks upon these desirable things ”. 

älwainā < *ü-Modoana-ka- to Pahl. poah-, zväd-, zvästan “ desire”, 
NPers. zwäh-, zvästan “desire”, Afg. zwand “taste, pleasure ”, 
Av. svendra-kara- “ pleasing " (see Morg., Et. Voo. Pashto; AIW., 

. 1885), zvästa- “ óooked ", AIW., 1878, to Skr. sudd-. MPT. zwakt 
“desired ” to zvaz-, and vzast “ desired” to zuad-.- For wvaz-, Kurd. 
zvaz-, zväst, Zaza vüz-, zoaz-, vaši, see Bthl, SR., 5. 55, No. 2. In 
. Bogd. (Buddh.) occurs ywys- “beg for" (ywyzty, 3rd sing., Dhuta, 
20 Frag., 2a. 10, eto.), yoyr kw “ question”, Dhuta, TT, ywyz'y Em 
“will seek”, Dhuta, 144. Sogd. (Christ.) pong" an. ST., 
75, 4, ete., n’dyrywayfy (“ not wishing well” = ) A 
Sogd. keeps y distinot from z, although in png pig ^ answer ’ 
y may replace z. At least, it is impossible to separate Sogd. ywz- 
“seek” from the Western zvas- “ desire”. Ghvainä is, therefore, 
“ desired things”. In kusde I recognize the verb corresponding to 
Sogd. (Buddh.) £'ioé- in tk’wd- “ contemplate ”, tk'wit “ he regards”, 
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Dhuta, 87, eto. < “att-kod-: kusde with sde (phonetically -#dé) < 
*-Sate as in pyugde “ he hears ”, L., 124, < *pa-gōš-ate. 

On vilakye see § 1 (on pursi) supra. 

27. had... bE ay - - + “without”. This frequent phrase 
is illustrated by Bthl, SR., 2. 47. Cf. archaio NPers. j| | bë az, 
Browne, “ Old Pers. Comm. on the Kur'án," JRAS., 1894, p. 439; 
Pahl. bë has E y. Spiegel, Esnl., 1. 147. 

28. büm *eiandak ut *vinäskär bzbavä. All MSS. here are corrupt. 
The readings are :— 

MU. sey j Yaoi fo wy 

DE, 119-2) 

DP. oso) *o Bl) 

AY and qj, büm and pus, are often confused. For fj Tread 
34g) vitandak "injured, damaged”, connected with Pahl. vifand 
“damage”, MPT. vzynd, NPers. gazand. A similarly corrupt 
passage seems to ocour in AF., 53. 5. ye »p should be read 
550) 24 zamik vifandenand “ they injure the earth”. In SBE., 
4T. 106, Neo (West, gangiatio): one can read vitandtha—a 
passive form of the denominative méandéntian, see Bthl., Mir. St, 
5. 35: rafakihasian, pass. to raflakénstan. [But see Corr.] 

For Jason I read Jason vinüskür. Vinas " (1) injury, 
damage, (2) sin ”, as in Arm. lw. unas “ (1) injury, (2) sin”. Cf. § 74 
infra, the complaint of Spandaramat. Pagliaro, Az., 48, translates 
vinds kun& by “usando frode”, but a less ethical sense is equally 
possible: “he causes damage, does injury to”. NPers. gunah ia 
“sin”. Cf. Bthl., SR., 5. 6, vinäskärth (1) “ Verschulden ", (2) 
* Schädigung ". 

avéränth “ desolation ” psp. avérän “ desolsted, waste" 
is usually written with aj — v (not B): NPers. verän, Par. avirgn, 
Jud. Pers. INTAN, Pahl. avérak “waste”, 4p, Arm. lw. 
averak, see Bthl., ZAIW., p. 110, No. 1. 

30. gart& see b “ turns about”. Two roots vart- and gart- 
are to be distinguished. They ocour together in Mañkän + Catrong, § 17, 
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varitin ut gartiën, Bal., Bull. ASP., 1887. Morgenstierne, Et. Voc. 
Pashto, p. 27, has discussed these words. Pers. gästan gardıdan hes 
confounded the two words in one, but Auromani g'dl- “ to turn” and 
other dialect forms prove the existence of gart-. 

' 91. dipér et seqq. There appears to be serious corruption in the 


MSS. here. DP., often the better MS., has ee)yeeyt PAYS 4j per 
that is, ut dipér kë pat vat áy&. On Sven seo $ 37, iii, 4, infra. 


Modi's M88. give: eu OY four X yen) dip has 
nipišt vat Gyét. I have tentatively adopted dipér pai nipist + vat 
Gyé. For the reading digér cf. Christ. Bogd., ST., 17, 4, dipert with 
-&- < -iBa- *dipi-Bar, MP. Inscript. dpyer. The -#- < “ja changed 
early to -- (before # < *a:), hence Arm. lw. dpir “ scribe ”, but Arm. 
Iw. den “religion” << *dasnä-, Av. daënä. In place of üy&, hast “is” 
could be read by assuming that the scribe read se» as ayé and 
substituted the mask NT AT) Y'TVN-&, see Bth., WZKM., 
25, 408. f 

83. a-§. à “then”, frequent as correlative, < *ad, Y.Av. aat, 
Bthl., SR., 4. 46. It is regularly followed by an enclitic pronoun, 
ü-É, a-man, G-3dn, or 4, À, 54, 5-& “ then also " a -u. For 
examples see Bthl, SR., 3. 23, 24; SR., 5. 8 25,38; MM., 1.8. 
MM., 4. 14. 

34. katičak bé kart zänak bae&. For the predicative use of the 
participle of. ut hat hamak 68 *aitar ke bE murt zualäy had 08 hulmüt 
nést “ He is worst of all with whom being dead God is not satisfied ”, - 
Pahl. T., p. 40, 1. 17. Katidak, diminutive to katak “ house ”, see 
Sal., Grund. Iran. Phal., i, 281; Horn, ibid., ib, 181. 

34. kart “made”. For the vocalization cf. NPers. kard, MPT. 
kyrd, *kerd or *kird, Arm. lw. -kert, HAG. 168. On the vowel r, see 
§ 1 supra. Oss. has -ar-, mard “ dead ”, ard “ oath”, but Sogd. (Buddh.) 
muortk “dead”, Frag., 2a. 14, eto. Cf. pwró “ guilt ”, Frag., 2a. 
10, etc., Pahl. purtak “ guilty ". Saka has müda- “ dead” < mgta-. 
Hereto also būda- “borne” < bria- and pümüda- “ withered ” (of. 
pumjda-,.N., 105. 35, “ worn out (1) ”) in Sacu Doc., 58-4 :— 

jühanas badı spyakyı giám và härvandı 

mam sa’ vala étäka .dyejsa sirka u büsajsa 
mam 3@ vala dist shins pümüda hamäte 
mam ri bide yoërs byāji kya spyakyi na sāka 
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“In the time of delight (t) the flowers grow. This rose of mine is 
good to see and sweet-scented. This rose in my hand will fade. But 
it is carried in my mindful heart when the flowers are no more”. 

jühgnai, possibly part. middle to jetisty “he delights in", 
Vapracchedika, 43 : ior js =} = gy cf. Jantdy “ they kill” = jsaninds, 
jsanàfj “to be killed”, N., 101. 39, jsina “lifetime”, ji “ may 
I live”, wind; “ they hve”, paljstte “ it blooms ", M., 120, hagpalgya 
“make bloom”, M., 191. Beside jstigt, of which 7s- is unusual if it is 
related to Av. zaoá- (Bkr. josate, eto.), occurs a word ysüsde “ he 
treasures", Leumann, Supplet , p. 187, with the expected ys- = z, 
Av. zaof-. For -h- <4, 8 cf. uhu “you”, nom. < *yidam, pihei 
“he strikes ", pihyünina “ with a blow ", N., 9. 15 < *pi- to Av. 
*paW- in pitra- “stmking”, NPers. piét “meal”, Skr. pindsh, 
pisté-, and brhaña, 8 1 supra. Hence Jjühgnai badi “time of 
rejoicing (1) ". 

spyakyı “ flowers ”, spa- “flower ”, with (diminutive) suffix -ka, 
see $ 1 supra. i 

büéajsa probably adj. Cf. rrg'ajsa “having holes”, khünäjsa 
“ defective ", rrimajsa “ defiled ", ysöjsa “ savoury ”. 

būda “ borne, carried ” < *bria-. : 

pümüda-1 “ withered ” < pämria-. müda- “ dead” < *mria-, for 
pa-, pū- cf. päramjite “ diminishes ” (to Afg. rangas). 

ysirs byàji “ in mindful heart”. byajt is adj to byata- “ memory ” : 
*byagya- < “byata-kya. For omission of -t- of. bana “ with wind ", 
namdi "they took” beside nati “he took”, dà, nom. acc. sing. 
“law” = däta-. The suffix is tzeated by Leumann, L., 101. The word 
daji, Sacu Doc., 67, day güni “ of — colour”, is probably an adj, 
meaning “ of fire”: das < *dagya- to das, des “ fire ", only one would 
have expected *dāj, cf. dáfía, loc. aing., “in the fire " < *daya-. 

In contrast to büda müda, where -u- is due to the labial, agedada- 
“honoured " < *G-uz-darta, cf. Av. adoratô.tkaëta- “not -honouring 
the teacher", and, for *üz-, NPers äzmäyad “he tries", Pahl. 
uzmäydt, and hamdada- “favoured” < *ham-därta-, cf. Arm. lw. 


1 In Sake a tendency to interchange 4 and d is distanotly notzoeable. In Sgow Doc., 
62, coours mäkäsamämdrr: for Skr. makäsamudra-. Beside Eswmdai “ husband” 
appears ksämdas, N , 164 8. to be oonneoted with Pahl. #88, NPers. Jy '' husband ”. 
Leumann’s etymology, N., 163. 10, “ksöntaka is unsatisfactory. For a derivation of 
ksunda: soo Morg., Indo-Iran. Frontier Languages, i, p. 208. Parachi 23‘ husband ” = 
Yd. dfoh to Av. ffuyani-  peasant”. Further, 4 beside @ in Saka rremdj = rrämdj 
“of the king", JRÁS., 1914, 340, and ksumns " regnal year", Saew Doc., 7, 82, 
bende kpäny, JRAS., 1014, 351. 
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handart “ tranquil " have -ari- and -ärt-. From yan- “ make, do”, 
yida- < *yirta-, in which ~t- is due to the y-, beside yuda-. 

94. paBak or padtk “ footman ”. Arm. lw. payık “ foot-soldier ”, 
NPers. paig “messenger”, Arab lw. fai} “courier”, Syriac pyg’ 
* foot-soldier ", HAG., 220. The short -d- is found also in OPers. 
nipadiy “behind”, NPers. pai “foot, track", az pas “behind”, 
Pahl. pa you pasë (Nyb., Hslfsb., p. 57), pad, FP., p. 98. Sogd. 
(Buddh.) p8y põy, *padé padé “at every step”, Dhyana, 284. Here 
belongs also Saka neat, not < *nipadi + ahya, nva, nuva < *nipadā, 
maiya < *nipadaya (loc. sing.), cf. dáfía < *dayanaya “im the fire ”, 
§ 13 supra. References are Mau. Sam., 157 (nvas), 247 (nuva); Sacu 
Doc., 38, 63 (mvt); Bhadrak S., 18 (nvt), 7 (nvasya). With long -à-: 
Pahl. way, FP., 10. 10, pad regularly written with the Semitic mask 
RGLH, FP., 107. MPT. p’d “ foot”, NPers. pay “ foot", and in the 
derivative Pahl. päösk “station”, NPers. pays, Sogd. (Buddh.) 
p dk, p'8y “ foot”, Dhyäna, 284, Frag., 2a. 11. Christ. Bogd. p’dy vn- 
“to set up”, ST., 22. 22. aj pads vaniigā “xalorjoa”. pdy, 
pase “fest”, ST., 64. 17, etc. Saka pa “fect”, loc. plur. pa’, N. 
47.16, paduà pv'à. 

For the treatment of -8- in the Saka forms, cf. 8 27 supra. In 
compounds two treatments are found: (1) -d- (= -8-) is preserved, 
padua “burnt” < *pa-dayda. (2) -8- > -y-, aysptea, loc. plur., Saou 
` Doe., 45, *a-diita- “not built, unwalled ", cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) 8#-, 
*ôiéta- “built”, VJ., 11b, to *daiz-,-Av. dae-, AIW., 673; Gyan 
“they appear”, Vajracch., 41b < *a-day-. 

37. be Yaedán PUO YY). The Semitic mask BL’ is the correct 
representative of bë “ without", Syriac [iS bla “ without". This 
is but a small part of the functions of wyj bé. Semitic masks may be 
employed as phonetic symbols with the phonetic value of the corre- 
sponding Iranian word (“inverse masks "). Of this use are the following 
types :— 

I. (1) yj bë: (a) "but", (6) verbal particle, (c) “ God, 
majesty " = bay, MM.,3.9, Az., 41; (d) “ outside” in yes bom = 
FKE): bëšaðrīk “foreign ”, DNOU): see MM., 3, 34, No. 1. 

(2) es 4 zünak "house", Aram. BYT’ used for zanak “ stream, 
spring ", MM., 1. 39. Note, SBE., 47. 156. 
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(3) eg)» ham, Aram. HVH- "Iam", for (a) ham “same”, 
Az., 26, (b) “likewise”, MX., ed. Andreas, p. 7, L 8. For hom 
** Haoma ", Iran. Bund., 119. 15. 

(4) om ka.“ that”, Aram. ’YK, for kū “ where”. 

(6) lad apar, Aram. QDM for Apar in MOULE Apariahr 
“land of the "Arapvoı ”, Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., i, 108, No. ; 82, No. 

(6) ves mün& “remains”, Aram. KTRVN for man& 
“resembles "'. 

(7) pd tar “across”, Aram. LSD for tarr "fresh", Drazt i 
Asortk, 1. 

(8) pyep uzitan “go out", Aram. YNPQ “go out" for 
öritan ‘injure ”, see MM., 1. 35. à 

(9) 5 an “that”, Aram. ZK, for an “ other”. 

(10) -upw 2“ this”, Aram. HN’, for é “ optative particle ". 

Il. The mask forms part of a word. 

(1) SU sn æväparth “ goodness ” beside MONS SR., 4, 30. 

(2) 53 nist "lowest", ny +the symbol for sat “ hundred ”, | 
Nyberg, Hilfsbuch, p. 43 = MX., ed. Andreas, p. 16, 1. 6. 

(3) ROC nämzväst, Aram. SM— beside geu-»p» p 
Az., 4, 6. é ` 
(4) 4 ol» Kar SMak = Karnamak, Nyberg, Hilfsbuch, p. 1, 
L1. | 

(5) 35,643 dastkart “ a property”, Kn., 4. 19. 

(6) 14556) passozv “answer”, MX., 2. 170, for 194936). 

IH. Semitic mask with “ phonetic complement " prefix or suffix. 

(1) py) ÕM nam “name”, MM., 1.28; SR., 1. 48, No. 1. 

(2) pyu kMNSan = kefan. “who to them”, SR., 5. 48, 
No. 2. 

(3) MN6 = had, SR., 1. 48, No. 1. 

(4) With Iranian “mask” \pess d-dpyr+ dipér, after jpe 
FP., p. 89, was no longer clear. 
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(5) p» m »-Zamänak for yop Zaman with the short z, West, 
Av. Stud. Zaisparm, § 9. 
IV. Confusion due to later pronunciation of the Iranisn words. 


(1) y be for yya) pat—both pronounced ba. 


(2) ho pas, Aram. 'HR “after”, for «jj pus, Aram. BRH, 
JN., iii, 6: the MSS. vary between the two. 

(3) Confusion of er kā “when”, Aram. MT with jg kë 
“who”, Aram. MNV and with o.w ki “that, where "all 
pronounced later (ki, ku, ka) ka. 

On Yardan seo Marquart, Adina, $8 46-6. 

37. méhman pepe to “guest”. The “guest in the body” 
is & favourite expression. Pahl. Comm. to Y. 31. 6c (Spiegel, p. 134) 
tand-8 Vahman pat tan mehmän “as long as Vahman is a guest in 
the body”. MX., 21. 13, Paz. vaš har drü£ pa tan dum mahma bend, 
kuš h3&i vaht 6 tan n2 hölend “ And in his body all the Dru are guests 
so far that they allow no goodness into the body ". Pahl. méhman, 
NPers. mihmän “guest” < *maißman-, cf. Av. maéÜana-, Pahl. 
méhan “ dwelling-place ", Afg. mēna “habitation”, .Morgenst., 
"Et. Voc., p. 44. The Afg. mélma “ guest ", Morgenst., Et. Voc., p. 44, 
is apparently uncertain. It is possibly < *masöman- < *maiÜman-. 
The ending -mə (-ma) possibly preserves the old nom. form *-mä. 
The Sogd. (Buddh.) ’zrw’, (Man.) 'zrv' (Lentz, Die Stellung Iesu, 
p. 71) is, in the same way, from the nom. *zruvā = “ Zurvàn " in 
the Manich., but translating “Brahma” in the Buddhist texts, 
Pahl. and MPT. zurvan is from the acc. *zruvängm. So Bang’s question 
can be answered, Türkische Turfan-Teate, ii, p. 10, No. 1, SBAW., 
1929. The Uigur has derua, Mongolian derua (or derun). See further 
$ 47 infra on Saka rriman-. 

38. vis 49%) “the Great House”, usually named after a real 
or fictitious ancestor: the Haxämaniäiya House (Achaemenians) 
or the Spitama House (Zmirauäs in Ktesias). See Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mit., ii, p. 30 £, i, 145, No. 1. Hence the visö.pußra-, AIW., 1455, 
as title of a member of a vis, already in Aram. Psp. NIMS "3 
“sons of the house”. MPT. eyspvhr'n, vysduzi'n, *vispuhran, visductan, 
Sal., Man. St, p. 33, IL 17, 18. E 

40. dahik 93-45 —1—. Freiman on Pandnämak, $ 94, WZKM., 
20, 271, has discussed this word, whıch is known only to Av. and Pahl. 
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Av. dahika-, dahaka-, AIW., 704, dat ahmi nmäne zaydnie dahakita 
mürakäéa “and in this house are born— ? —and— ? — (Daevish 
creatures) ", F., 11,6. Dahäka- is the name (or epithet) of the AK, 
a mythological dragon, who plays a great part, in human form, in 
Iranian saga. In the Pandnamak, $ 34,Freiman reads dahsktk 243-1419, 
to the Av. passage the Pahl. Comm. gives 533-0. read by Neryosang 
as dazíak “mark”. Etymologically daha- suggests Saka daha- 
“ man ” in contrast to “ woman”, N., 127.5; 125. 38; 181. 29, etc. 
hudaha- “ good man ”, and the tribal name Ado: in Herodotus, i, 125, 
and Avestan dähinam dahyunam “ Dahian provinces”, Yt., 13. 144 
(AIW., 744), Ind. Bund., 15. 29, day (SBE., v, 59), Iran. Bd., p. 107, 1.1, 
dah «yy. On the Indian side correspond Skr. dasa-, dasyu- in form, 
but with evil connotation “foreigners”, therefore dangerous men. 
It is clear that daha- could take on a derogatory sense, and in this 
way it is possible to connect Av. dahaka-, dahäka-, Pahl. *dahik. 
Is it possible also to refer to *daha- the Arm. lw. dahié, mpakrwp, 
omerovAdrwp, danpérns, “ executioner,” with the Syriac lw. dhs’ 
“lictor, satelles ", HAG., 133 ? 

40. apurnäy “ not fully grown, youth”. Here *purna- “ full”, 
with -rn- preserved, but purr “full” as karr “deaf”; -āy- < *ayu-, 
Gy. Av. äyav- “ duration " (only ayá, AIW , 333), Skr. dyu-, surviving 
in Sogd. (Buddh.) "yh *äya, DS., 76 (see Benveniste, Gram. Sogd., 
ii, 177). Purnayth “ being of adult age”, Bthl., SR., 0. 17. The com- 
pound is known already in the Av. pufrahe aporenayaoë, N., 54, 
NPers. burnd, Pahl. apurnäyak, -tk. 

4l. aparmand “ privilege”, see Bthl., SR., 5. 3 f, 48 f Paz. 
awarmad : aparmänd in juristic sense of a special type of inheritance, 
SR. 5. 19. In JN. Frag., ii (Modi, p. 17), occurs frötmänd 
“gin”: had har vinäs ut frótmánd i ves pahréëët “refrain from all 
injury and sinfulnesa.” 

43. apar “booty”, verbal noun to apurlan “ carry off”, *apa- 
burian (see FP., 80). The Pahl. Comm. to Av. hazahiita has hat apar, 
AIW., 1799, and apar, aparak translate Av. haza»han- “ robber ”, 
AIW., 1799. Pār. apar “ booty”, apardan “ carry oft", Mz. Gloss., 
pp. 13-14. For the form *bára- cf. marak, mar “ number ”, bar “ fruit ”. 
Hereto MPT. arg (M., 32, 9) 'en sfsyr nyv &ym ’v šrg ‘stft “ O goodly 
sword, which for me ın afflicting *grief . ..": *éarag, Arm. lw. adzar 
“lamentation”, Pahl. vitarak, vitarg “passage”, Y.Av. sara- ' 
“sin”, -kara, bara; zvara- “ wound ". 

VOI. VI. PART I, 6 
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44. sturg ut ruzd, see Sal., Nachiräge, s.v. ruzd. sturg < *sturak, 
cf. Pahl. vasirak ec garmen = written Ann (Av. Gloss., 243) 


vastarg, Paz. vastarg, gastarg, MX. Gloss., 86, 210, Pahl. marg “ death ” 
< *marka, Av. mahrka-, of. Sogd. (Buddh.) mr&h “ death”, but Pahl. 
marak “number”, written 4247. It therefore appears that -rak, -rk 
are alike changed to -rg, but with exceptions: whereas -rg remains 
in N.W. dial, but is -ro in S.W. NPers. mury “bird”, Pahl. mure, 
see Junker, Wörter u. Sachen, 1929. To sturg < *siurak or *starak, 
NPers. saturg (si-, su-) “ quarrelsome ". 

rusd, MPT. rurd “ greedy”, NPers. razd “ glutton”, ratad (sw, 


Steingass) ‘ ‘voracious. Salemann, loc cit., ds ŚŚ — a32 

45. pat apäyast + zu&ß “ for their own needs”: Husr., 5, api-šān 
hör pat apäyast + zvēš Estat “ and they had treasure according to their 
needs ". 

46. bE ká...68ny& ypy “otherwise”. For the definitive 
reading of this Pahl. word we are indebted to Herzfeld, Paskuli, p. 132, 
No. 63: MP. Inscript. (Parsik) ’yny’ with the final alif certain. Paz. 
ainā, MX., 9. 6, etc.: ényà, cf. Y.Av. ainya “ except ", hence < 
*anyäd, cf. Pahl. a, 8 33 supra, < *äd. 

4T. riyahrıh “ defilement ”. Paz. riärt, ryarı, MX., 2. 184, ete., 
to Pahl. ritan, NPers. ridan, Bal. riyay, Oss. byun “ cacare ", Av. 
ray-, AIW., 1511, trimant- < *rima-mant-, AIW., 1529, “ mit Unrat 
angefüllt ”, MPT. ryymn, rym, Pahl. réman (Paz. rimani, MX., 62. 
27), NPers. rim, Bal. räm, Afg. rima. To the suffix cf. MPT. Zyvhr, 
*fAoahr. Pahl. göhr y ÿ— Sup, Arm. lw. gohar, NPers. góhar, Arab. 
lw. Jauhar “essence”, are probably < *gavaóra, guaßra (the Pahl. 
spelling with -aA- is naturally not conclusive) to Av.! gav-, AIW., 504, 
günaoiti " er verschafft ”. To this word belong Saka gváru “ Wesen ”, 
N., 109. 36, gvina- “ existing ”, hugväna-, Vajracch., 42a, 44a, 41b, and 
gvira “ they exist ” in Sacu Doc., 55 :— 

ysaya drramamjsa kyi hva hoa guira “born of such as exist by 
themselves ”. 

For wa wa < *hvatah huatah cf. hvalt hva, N., 176.2. Av. zuatö, 


Pahl. svat CE NPers. cud, Sogd. ylw *zuio (Benveniste, Gram. 


Sogd., i, 119). Hence Vedic gotrá- (RV., 2. 23, 18 (214) gávám goirdm) 
stall” has.probably been influenced by gav- “ox”. To the verb 
ray- belongs also Saka rriman-, nom. sing. rrimg, acc. plur. rrima, 
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instr. plur. rrimafiyau “impurity”, rrimajsa- “blemished ", 
arrimajsa- " umblemished " < *réman-, Pahl. réman "impurity ”; 
see Leumann, Supple, 192, whose etymology is too dependent on 
Sanakrit.! With -5- < ë, rriman- is to be kept distinct from tesy’ man- 
“eye” < *čašman-. Nom. sing. rrimy is probably < *rrima, neut. 
nom. sing. of -man “stem”, cf. on Pahl. mehmän, § 37 supra. 

50. ja aj “sureties " : passozv < *pati-sahva(n)- (1) “ speaking 
in reply ”, (2) “ speaking for ”. Cf. Saka patgwána-, Mast. Sam., 92, 
“ Zuweisung”. The converse to the second meaning seems to have : 
been expressed by *abt-sahva(n)- preserved in Arm. lw. osoz “ litigatore, 
accusatore, nemico ” (Ciakeiak), osozem “ to be at law ” (Bedrossian). 
This word has not yet apparently been notioed in Pahl. texts. 
Bartholomae had met this word passozv, päsoæv “ surety ” frequently 
in the Mätikän i hazär Dätastän, but failed to recognize it in the 
unusual spelling. In SR., 4, p. 6, he gave the meaning “ Bürge”, 
and on p. 19.the variant forms. These forms py mro 
contain a scriptio plena of the v: p’svxv, which disguises the word. 
For this spelling cf. MPT. ‘ox, oz “world”, Pahl. azv, MPT. peux 
passoz and frox farroz, ZAIW., 47. So in Pazand 6m, aom = Pahl. 
3 “world of" beside Paz. aran, plur.; see BthL, WZEM., 25, 
pp. 395-6. 

50. äptadiin “stream of river (or of water)". DP. reads Pee 
ap taëanan “ streams of river ” or Gp ut tačanān “ river and streams ". 
For äp = “river” cf. pat bar 1 ap + Datya “ on the bank of the river 
Datya ”. . 

Dl. hanžāpíšn ut apasārišn “ bringing to an end-and quenching ” 
Modis MSS. have | PII poo p» but DP. Hove p 
ART). For hanëäp- cf. MPT. Anfft, hnzft “ended, comple 
Sal., Man. St., p. 85, but An? m'y “ you will assemble " : žāp- causative 
to Æap- < *gap-(gaß-) beside *gam-. NPers. anjäm “end”, Pahl. 
handam, Jud. Pers. anjafian “to bring to an end”, MP. hamtäftan, 

hantämentian (Marquart, Adina, § 10). 

1 Saka tiima- “sood” < *layma-, of. stya- < *sayda “' learnt " 15 to be connected 
with Sogd. (Buddh } tym- '' seod ", *taym- < "iwym- to OPers. taukmas- -[Tolman, 
Ano. Pers. Lexicon, 91, is wrong in comparmg Oifrataema, name of a Sagartan rebel, 
and hence dialectical form with -xw-. In South-Western Porman -sm- > -Im- > m, 
of. NPers mardum = MPT. mrisäm, Sogd. mriym-], Av. taoxmas-, Pahl. tim, MPT. 
term “seed”, NPers. farm (N.W. dial. form). Leumann’s *talsman- 18 needless, 
loo. cib., 192. Pre 
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To apasārišn, afsārišn cf. Iran. Bd., 214, 1. 12 (Alaksandar kēsar) 
. vas marak ätară apasārt “ Alexander Cesar... extinguished a great 
number of fires”. Pahl. Comm. apasärtian to Av. frävayöit “he should 
extinguish ”, AIW., 1407. Cf. NPers. afsärdan “ press, constrain " 
and Oss. dfedrum, Afsärin “ auftreten, drängen ", Miller, Grund. 
Iran. Phil., Anhang, p. 57, 31 (otherwise). _ à 
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Frag.: Fragments; Dia: Dhaia-Test; Dhyüma: Dhyüma-Texi; VN.: Vimala- 
birimirdeéa Stra: in Belohelt, Die Soghdischen Hondschrifienreste des 
Britischen Museums, 1928. 

"DS.: “ Dirghanskha Sütra,' ed. Gauthiot, Mém. Soc. Ling., 17, 1912. 
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Saou Doo.: ed. 8. Konow, in Two Medseval Documents from Tun-Huang, 1929. 
Bhadrak S.: Saka Versions of the Bhadrakalpiki Siira, ed. Konow, 1929. 
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For E. Leumann's works :— 
L. = Zur nordarischen Sprache u. Literatur, 1912. 
N. = Buddhisitechs Literatur, Nordarisch w. Deutsch, i, 1920. 
Moi. Sam. = Maitreya Samiti, das Zukwnfisideal der Buddhiston, 1010. 
Supplotie. = '' Suppletivwesen” im Nordarischen, Zeite, far wil. Sprachforschung, 
1980. " 


+ 


Norg or CORRECTION TO $ 28.—The emendations proposed are un- 
necessary. The words are from #8 “to agitate”, »Sjg ek 
“ agitated ", Sioe ESmarti “they agitate”, exo 85a 
is agitated, of. Sanskrit codayati, For the meaning, Iran. Bund. 152,10, 
ap... pat coStin ut dust faspit “the water tosses in agitation ".. 
Against a Sjo) = *rikand is also the regular spelling 349) vizand. 





TWO MALAY LETTERS FROM TERNATE IN THE 
MOLUOOAS, WRITTEN IN 1521 AND 1522 


Edited and translated by C. O. BLAGDEN 
_ (PLATES I amp II) 


HE two letters with which this article is concerned were written 
in the name of Sultan Abu Hayat of Ternate, when he was about 
7 years old, and are of peculiar interest as being, perhaps, the oldest 
Malay letters extant. - The first, which is catalogued under the 
reference Gavetas 15-16-38 in the Lisbon archives known as Torre 
do Tombo, appears to have been written between 27th April and 
8th November, 1521. The second, preserved in the same archives 
under the reference Gavetas 15-15-7, waa probably written early in 
the following year. These conolusions are based on what is known 
from other sources about the history of the Molucoas in this period, 
. combined with the internal evidence of the letters themselves. 
Unfortunately their style betrays the fact that they were not written 
by a Malay, but by some scribe (or, as seems more likely, two scribes) 
probably indigenous to Ternate and certainly very imperfectly 
acquainted with the Malay language. These documents, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as typical of the Malay epistolary style of the 
period. The handwriting is good, but the plates hardly do it justicé, 
because the rotographs were produced in & poor light and under 
difficulties, aggravated in the case of the second letter by its being 
on yellow paper, and therefore the reproductions have not come out 
as well as could have been wished. In the first letter part of the lower 
left-hand corner is missing, causing the losa of a few words. | 
The spelling of the letters is, of course, archaic; but it is not very 
consistent and is full of irregularities. The style and grammar are 
bad, the order of the words appears to have been influenced by the 
syntax of the quite alien local language of Ternate, and the meaning 
is therefore often ambiguous or obscure. My tentative translations 
sometimes conflict with the apparent literal sense of the original, 
and represent what, from the known facts of the case, I consider the 
writer must have meant to say, though he did not say it correctly or 
plainly. But it is only too probable that some of my renderings, being 
conjectural, are also wrong. 
For the discovery of these letters, for'the as copies of 
them, for a translation of tha Portuguese version of the second letter, 
which has been preserved with the Malay original in the Lisbon 
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archives, and for all the oollateral information bearing on the contents 
of the letters and explaining the circumstances under which they 
were written, I am indebted to Father G. Schurhammer, 8.J., of Bonn. 
His intimate acquaintance with the Portuguese and other sources 
for the history of the Moluccaa (a list of which will be found at the end 
of this article) has alone enabled me-to make some sort of sense out of 
these letters; and for his inyaluable assistance in all these respects 
I hereby express my hearty thanks. The following statement of facta 
is based on notes he has kindly supplied. 

The relations of the Portuguese with the Moluccas TN almost 
immediately after their conquest of Malacca in 1511. In fact, this 
conquest was really a step towards the capture, amongst other things, 
of the valuable spice trade for which those distant islands had long 
been oelebrated. Boon after the conquest, therefore, Affonso de 
Albuquerque sent Antonio de Abreu and Francisco Serräo, with the 
Nakhoda Ismael as their guide, to discover the route to Banda and 
the other spice islands (Barros, pp. 583-4). On his return from Banda, 
Serräo was shipwrecked at the island of “ Luco Pino", which repre- 
sents Nusa Pényu, ss Barros says the name means “ turtle island " 
(ibid., pp. 589-90; cf. also Tiele, pp. 356-7 ; Correa, ii, p.710; and 
Gabriel Rebello, pp. 200-1). The island is said by Barroe to be not 
very far from Amboina. ` | 

This is the event mentipned at the beginning of the first letter. 
Barros (pp. 590-2) merely says that pirates came to the turtle island 
in quest of booty, that people of Veranula (Beran, Ceram) attacked 
the shipwrecked men, and such of the Amboina people as harboured 
them, and that Ternate and Tidore vied with one another in trying 
to get the shipwrecked European soldiers to enter their servioe. The 
Sultan of Ternate at this time was Bayan Sirrullah, whom Barros 
calls Cachil Boleife, “a man advanced in years, of great ability, and - 
regarded by the Muhammadans almost as a prophet." He adds that 
this Sultan sent about a thousand men, under the leadership of Cachil 
Coliba, to fetch Serräo. According to Rebello (p. 201), the Sultan sent 
his brother Cachil Vaidua, who was the chief kasts (that is the principal 
religious official, possibly the mufti). Barros says that the Sultan of 
. Ternate sent ten ships, and the Sultan of Tidore seven, of the kind 
known as korakoras. According to Corres, a less reliable authority, 
Ternate only sent two ships. 

It was in 1512 that Serräo, with Nakhoda Ismael, arrived at 
> Ternate. Berrüo stayed there, and Ismael sailed with a cargo of cloves 
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for. Malacca, but was shipwrecked in Java. The Captain of Malaoca 
sent João Lopez Alvim to his aid, and after his return despatched ` 
Antonio de Miranda d’Azevedo with & fleet to the Moluccas to get 
cloves. The Sultans of Ternate and Tidore vied with one another in 
procuring cloves for him ; each of them was trying to get the support 
of the European strangers, and when Arevedo set out on his return 
journey to Malacca, both gave him letters for King Manuel (Barros, 
p. 598). Translations of the letter of Sultan Bayan Sirrullah to 
King Manuel and:of another to the Captain of Malacca are preserved 
in the Lisbon archives (Torre do Tombo, Gavetas 15-4-1 and 15-15-29 
respectively), and it seems possible that the Malay original of the 
former letter may stil exist among the ''Arabio" manuscripts 
preserved under the heading “ Manuscriptos da Casa dos Tratados ” 
in the same archives. The Portuguese translation of the letter to 
King Manuel contains the note, '' Translation of the red letter." 
Presumably the original was written on the yellow paper used in the 
Malayan region by princes, as in the case of our second letter. The 
translations of Sultan Bayan Sirrullah’s letters contain no dates, but 
internal evidence shows that the letters were written in 1514, as it is 
mentioned that this was the first timo that the Sultan addressed a 
letter to the Portuguese. s 

When King Manuel received the Sultan’s letter he despatéhed with 
the fleet of the year 1517 a letter to the Vioeroy of India, directmg him 
to send a competent person to the Moluccas in order to build a fort 
there. Aocordingly D. Tristão de Menezes was sent and m 1519 con- 
veyed King Manuel’s replies to thé Sultans of Ternate and Tidore. 
There is a reference to this in the second-paragraph of our first letter. 
As, however, the Sultans of Ternate, Tidore, and Bachian disputed 
amongst themselves as to which of them"should have the privilege 
of getting the fort built in his territory, Meneres took no further action 
in that matter, but left with his ship and four junks full of-cloves for 
Banda, in order to ship nutmegs there, and so return to Malacca 
(first letter, line 8 séq.). Three of the junks, namely those in charge of 
Francisco Serrão, Simão Correa, and Duarte d’Acosta, were, 
however, separated from the rest of Menezes’ fleet by a storm, and, as 
on his arrival at Banda in April, 1520, he did not find them there, he 
turned back to Ternate, where he met Serrão; and was compelled to 
stay himself on account of the advanced state of therseason (Barros, 
pp. 597-603). Simão Correa’s junk had been driven,by the storm to 
Bachian, and he had to stay there (ibid., p. 603). 
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At this time the Sultan of Jailolo, whose name, according to 
Pigafetta (p. 183, cf. Koelhker, p. 197) was Jussu, was an old man, 
and the Sultan of Bachian, Ala-ud-din (Barros, p. 601), was 70 years 
old (Pigafetta, p. 143). Both of them, being jealous of Ternate, which 
was an ally of Portugal, eventually sided with Tidore and the 
Castilians (Pigafetta, loc. cit.). Near the end of the monsoon, Simäo 
Corréa begged Menezes to come to Bachian to help him and the six 
‘ or seven Portuguese who were there with him. Menezes left for 
Bachian, but as he took the view that the Sultan of Bachian was in 
the wrong in the matter of his differences with Correa and failed to 
get the Sultan to surrender some fugitive Muslim slaves, a conflict 
broke out between the native inhabitants and the Portuguese 
of Correa's junk, which ended in the death of all the Portuguese 
save one. À contrary wind that immediately set in made it impoesible 
for Menezes to land, Bo that he could not avenge the death of his 
friends and had to go on to Amboina and Malacca (Barros, pp. 603-5). 
Jo&o de Lourousa, who went over to the Castilians, reported to them 
that the cause of the conflict was the misconduct of the Portuguese 
towards the wives of the natives, and even those of the Sultan, of 
Bachian (Pigafetts, p. 132, Koelliker, p. 196). 

In the first half of the year 1521 Francisoo Serräo and Sultan 
Bayan Sirrullah of Ternate both died ; but as to the manner of their 
deaths there are several varying accounts. One of these is contained 
in the ll. 13-15 of our first letter. Pigafetta (p. 127) gives a different 
version. He writes: “ When we arrived here" (that is, at Tidore) 
“ eight months had not elapsed since $ certain Portuguese, Francisco 
Serrano, had died in Tarenate. He was captain-general of the King of 
Tarenate when he was making war on the King of Tadore; and he 
acted so strenuoualy that this king was compelled to give his daughter 
in marriage to the King of Tarenate, who also reoeived as hostages 
about all the sons of the chief men of Tadore. Peace was then made. 
... But the King of Tadore never forgave Serrano in his heart; and 
he having come several years later to Tadore to traffic in cloves, the 
king had him poisoned with some betel leaves” (presumably some 
poison was mixed with the betel, the Italian original has “il Re lo 
fece avvelenare nelle foglie di betel") “ 80 that he survived hardly 
four days." Barros (p. 610, cf. p. 649) says that Serräo died about the 
same time as Magellan, who was killed in 24th April, 1521. After 
mentioning some other matters concerning Serrüo, Pigafetta (p. 128) 
proceeds : “T'en days after the death of Serrano, the King of Tarenate, 
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. named Raja Abuleis, drove out from his kingdom his son-in-law, the 

` King of Bachian, whose wife, the daughter of the King of Tarenate, 
came fo Tarénate under the pretext of concluding peace and gave him 
(her father) such a poison that he only survived two days.” 

Aooording to Rebello (pp. 201, 205; cf. Correa, ii, p. 718), peace 
Was made while. Manara was etil ar Terini: At a banquet in con- 
nection with that event the Sultan of Tidore poisoned' both Serrão 
and the Sultan of Ternate: Serräö died of the poison, but the Sultan 
of Ternate, thóugh hé became ill, did not die at once. According to 
Barros (p. 610) the Sultan was poisoned a few days after the death of 
Serrão by some Muhammadans concerned in the clove trade. He adds 
(pp. 611-12): “ When Cachil Boleife, King of Ternate, felt that his death 
was nearing, as he was leaving two sons, the elder being Bohaat, aged 
seven, and another named Dayalo, and seven bastard... he appointed 
the queen, a daughter of Sultan Almancor of Tidore, to be regent 

. and in his will he recommended her and his suooessor and all the 
chiefs to endeavour to secure our friendship . . . and he called them to 
him and recommended them . . . to value highly the friendship of 
the Portuguese, for they would defend them against their foes.” De 
Brito (Alguns Documentos, p. 495) says that in 1523 his successor, 
Abu Hayat, was eight or nine years old. 

On 8th November, 1521, the Viæoria and Trimdad, two vessels 
of Magellan’s fleet, arrived at Tidore (Pigafetta, p. 124 ; cf. Koelliker, 
p. 186). These are the two ships referred to in l. 4 of the second letter. 
Al-Mansur, the Sultan of Tidore, who at this time was upwards of 
55 years old, visited them and, at once proclaimed himself to be for 
ever a vassal of Castile (Pigafetta, p. 126). On 17th December the 

Castilians gave him '' some pieces of artillery, that is some arquebuses 

' ... and some of our swivel guns” [verzi] “ with four barrels of gun- 
powder ” (ibid., p. 143). On the following day, when preparations were 
being made for the departure of the two ships, the three Sultans— 
of Tidore, Bachian, and Jailolo— were all present (ibid., p. 144). 
The VYiotorsa actually left on 21st December, leaving the Trimdad, 
which was leaky, behind at Tidore. On 6th May, 1523, Antonio.de 
Brito wrote from Ternate to King John III of Portugal, that the 
Castilians had left a gunner with artillery at Tidore in order to help 
the Sultan against the Portuguese, continuing : “ vendiam bombardas, 
espyngardas, bestas, espadas, dardos e polvora,” i.e. they sold (them) 
mortars, muskets,’ crossbows, swords, arrows, : and gunpowder 
“(Alguns documentos, pp. 464-5): With all this may be compared the 
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corresponding passage in ll. 8-9 of the second letter. The Trimdad 
eventually left Tidore on 6th April, 1522 (Koelliker, p. 209), from which - 
it is olear that the second letter was written before that date. It 
mentions the departure of one ship, i.e. the Victoria, in the month of 
Muharram, which began that year on Ist December, 1521. The 
translation of the letter made at Malacca and dated 28th August, 1522, 

is another piece of evidence as to its date. | 

The translator, Alvaro Fernandez, was perhaps the same man who 
on 30th December, 1520, wrote from Cannanore to King John III 
`- (Alguns documentos, pp. 448-54) and was “ mestere ” of Goa from 1552 
(Schurhammer, Ceylon zur Zeit Bhuvaneka Bahu’s, Leipzig, 1928, 
p. 620). His translation is a somewhat free one, which is not surprising 
in view of the peculiarities of the original, but it has seemed worth : 
while to append an English version of it for oomparison. This has been 
made from a German translation supplied by Father Schurhammer. 
Jorge de Albuquerque, whose signature is under the note at the end 
of the Portuguese translation, sailed to India in 1512, as captain of a 
ship, and was at once appointed Captain of Cochin. Subsequently 
he had two spells of office at Malacca, where he was captain at the 
time the translation was made. 

With: egard 40. do-teonacripts o£ dis Amer eltern, I must state 
that I have not attempted in my Romanized versions to reconstruct 
contemporary pronunciation, which is insufficiently known. Con- 
sequently, when no particular vowel is indicated, I have followed 
modern standards, and therefore frequently written the neutral vowel 
(£) in places where it is quite possible that some Quen sound was used 
four oenturies ago. - 


I : : : 

Raja Sultan Abu Hayat surat dateng ka-pada mama Raja 
Portukal raja (bé)sar al-dunia ‘alam (2) s$muha-nya tuwan basar 
karans dahulu Raja Portukal manyuroh Frangshisko Séra datang 
dari Muluku (3) binasa dari Ambun maka Raja Mäluku sémuha-nya 
déngar Féringgi ada binasa dari Ambun maka Raja (4) Tödore dan 
Jailolo di-suroh Ambun sémuha-nya bérhimpah mau bunoh pada 
Frangshiako Sra (5) maka Raja Térnateh déngar di-suroh saudara 
duwa mémbawah pörauh tuchoh buah di-ambil Frangshiako Sérra (6) 
mémbawah ka-Térnate maka nagéri Térnate sapérti nagéri Portukal 
maka Raja Portukal suroh karawal (7) mémbawah surat datang pada 
Raja Térnate karawal dan hérta dan lashkar asërahkan pada tangan 
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Raja (8) Térnate maka jong Térnate dan karawal balayar ka-Mélaka 
musim kasip dayam di-Bajahan maka Tödore dan Jailolo di-suroh 
(9) Raja Bajahan bunoh pada orang Féringgi dayam di-Bajahan hörte 
dan lashkar sémuha-nya di-rampas maka Raja Térnate (10) déngar 
maka Raja Térnate kata bagimana Raja Portukal jong dan harta dan 
lashkar asörahkan pada tangan (11) kita mari-lah jong han hörte dan 
lashkar kite suroh kémbalek ka-Mélaka jika tiada kémbalek Raja 
(12) Portukal jong dan hérta dan lashkar tiada kémbalek béparang- 
lah pada Raja Bajahan maka Raja Bajahan pun (13) hadir-lah sönjatah 
Tédore dan Jailolo pun sérta Bajahan sémuha-nya léngkap-lah 
Tédore dan Jailolo Bajahan (14) l&kas suroh anak pérémpuan itu 
anak Raja Bajahan dalam Raja Térnate pérémpuan itu kaseh maka 
dapat di-béri-nya rachu(n) (15) make wafa'at Raja Térnate dahulu 
Raja Tédore suroh jémput mémbawah Frangshisko Sérra ka-Tédore 
böri minum waktu (16) itu di-böri rach(un) make datang ka-rumah 
&mpat hari sakit mati börapa hari... Raja mati maka (17) ia waktu 
mati itu Raja Abu Hayat asërahkan dari-pada mama Raja Portukal 
kara(na). . . Térnate pélabuwan (18) Raja Portukal karana Tédore 
dan Jailolo dan Bajahan bagi hérta Raja Portukal böparang pada 
T&rnate]... (kémbalek) (19) mama kaseh lákas thulong pada Térnate 
surat ini sapérti kita mémbawah baik ja(hat). 


I 


Letter of Sultan Abu Hayat to his uncle the King of Portugal, 
the (great ?) king of the whole (2) world, the great lord. Because 
formerly the King of Portugal ordered Francisco Serrüo to come to 
‘the Moluccas, (3) (and he) came to grief at Amboina, and all the 
Rajas of the Moluocas heard that Europeans had come to grief at 
Amboina, the Rajas (4) of Tidore and Jailolo ordered all Amboins 
(to assemblé together *) in order to slay Francisco Serrão. (D) When 
the Raja of Ternate heard it, he ordered two brothers (of his) to take 
seven ships and fetch Francisco Serräo (6) and bring him to Ternate. 
So the country of Ternate (was) even as the country of Portugal. 
And the King of Portugal ordered a caravel (7) to bring a lettar to 
the Raja of Ternate, to deliver the caravel, goods and soldiers into 
the hands of the Raja (8) of Ternate. And the junks (from ?) Ternate 
and the caravel sailed for Malacca at the close of the monsoon (and) 
stopped at Bachian. Then (the Rajas of) Tidore and Jailolo ordered 
(9) the Raja of Bachian to kill the Europeans stopping at Bachian 
and the goods and soldiers were all seized. (10) When the Raja of 
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Ternate heard it, he said: “How shall the junks, goods and soldiers 
of the King of Portugal be delivered into our hands? (11) Come, let 
us order the junks, goods and soldiers to return to Malacca. If the 
junks, goods and soldiers of the King (12) of Portugal do not return, 
there will be war with the Raja of Bachian.” The Raja of Bachian 
too (13) was furnished with weapons. Tidore and Jailolo also, together 
with Bachian, were all equipped. Tidore, Jailolo, and Bachian (14) 
quickly gave orders to a young woman, a daughter of the Raja of 
Bachian, whom the Raja of Ternate loved, and she succeeded in giving 
him poison, (15) so that the Raja of Ternate died. Previously the 
Raja of Tidore ordered Francisco Serräo to be invited and brought to 
Tidore and given drink. On that occasion (16) he was given poison, 
and going home was sick for four days and died. Some days... 
the Raja died. (17) At the time of his death he entrusted Raja Abu 
Hayat to his uncle the King of Portugal. (For)... Ternateisa port 
(18) of the King of Portugal, because Tidore, Jailolo and Bachian, for 
ihe goods of the King of Portugal, are making war against (Ternate) 

. (return 1). (19) Let my (loving ?) uncle speedily help Ternate ! 
This letter is as if we brought good (and bad 3) . . . 


Notes on the Text and Translation of the First Letter; the references 
being to the lines. 


1. “ Letter of Sultan Abu Hayat,” the text, contrary to Malay 
idiom, but in conformity with the language of Ternate, here puts 
the possessive before the thing qualified by it. So also in l. 10, and 
probably 1. 11, and likewise in 1. 4 of the second letter. 

2, 8. The preposition dari, primarily meaning “ from ”, but also 
sometimes “ along, by ", is used here for “ to ” and “at”. 

4. “Ordered”: the Malay di-suroh is in the passive and the 
sentence, as it stands, literally means “the Rajas of Tidore and 
Jailolo were ordered by all Amboina ", an improbable rendering. Cf. 
the same word in |. 8, where such a translation would be stil more 
unlikely. I have taken bérhimpah to be intended for bérhimpun. The 
preposition pada is superfluous after the transitive verb bunoh “ to 
kill"; but this use.may be compared with the similar use of sama 
in modern Bazaar Malay. So, too, in 1. 9. 

5. The passive di-suroh is ambiguous here; di-suroh-nya would 
have made it clear that the order was given by the Raja of Ternate 
io his two brothers, not vice versa. The ds, being above the line, may 


x 
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have been an afterthought. The passive di-ambil is awkwardly used 
instead of ambi] or mängambil. 

6. Karawal could be transliterated karual, karavala, or karuala, 
so far as the spelling goes, but these would be further. from the 
Portuguese form. i 

7. The objects (karawal, eto.) are put before the verb (asérahkan, 
for sérahkan “ to deliver”) in an abnormal way. So, too, in ll. 49, 
14, and 17. 

8-9. Dayam is an error for diam. For “and the goods", etc, 
“and to seize” (or “ plunder ") “all the goods and soldiers" may 
poesibly be intended. 

10. The sentence “ How . . . hands?” involves an un-Malay 
order in two respects, as in l, 1 and l. 7 respectively. ` 

11, The phrase “ of the King” recurs here, and must, no doubt, 
be translated in the same way, though at a pinch it could here mean 
“to the King". The repetition of tiada kémbalek “do not return ” 
must be due to an oversight. 

12-13. Perhaps the Raja of Ternate's statement is meant to 
continue down to “ equipped ", in which case we must read “is” 
and “are” for “ was” and “ were”, respectively, in 1. 13. 

18, seq. What follows is rather obscurely expressed. 

14. The first ttu is qut of place if it is to go with anak pérámpuan _ 
“young woman”, because she has not been mentioned before. It 
might be construed with the next three words to mean, parenthetically, 
“she was a daughter of the Raja of Bachian." Presumably the 
meaning of dalam here is “while”, and the literal translation is 
“ while the Raja of Ternate loved that woman”. This involves 
having the object before the verb, as in ll. 7, 10. 

16. After “some days" probably a a word meaning “ ‘later ” 
(possibly sudah) has been lost, the paper being torn here. 

l7. “ Entrusted Raia Abu Hayat”: the object again precedes 
the verb, as m ll. 7, 10, 14. Moreover dari-päda ahould mean “ from ” 2 
not “to”; but cf. dari in ll. 2, 3. . 

19. The rendering “loving” is uncertain, the sentence E 
rendered “let my uncle be so kind as to help Ternate speedily |^ 
The preposition pada is superfluous,-as in Il. 4; 9. 

: I 

Ini surat kaseh Sultan Abu Hayät surat datang ka-pada ayahanda 
Sultan Portukal (2) dunia ‘alam ia-lah yang maha-bèsar këri mánga- 
takan hal něgěri sangkalah sanakdah (3) Sultan Bayan Sirrullah 
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méninggalkan nögeri Térnate sakalian-lah hal (4) négéri Térnate 
säkarang Raja Kastila datang dua buah kapal méngatarkan sénjata- 
nya (D) dan hérta-ny& dan méméliharakan bandar Raja Tédore 
bandar Raja (6) Kastila sa-bénar-nya-lah Sultan Portukal méméli- 
harakan Sultan (7) Térnate dari karana bandar Sultan Tárnste bandar 
Sultan (8) Portukal sékarang ini Raja Kastila mémbéri Raja Tédore 
bédil émpat (9) puloh buah b&dil gandi tujoh puloh gandi janchi 
Hajun ini kan datang (10) ka-Tédore sa-bu(ah) kapal bélayar bulan 
Muharram sa-bu(ah) kapal tinggal nantikan kapal (11) dua puloh 
bu(ah) taun lagi kan datang ada pun anakdah Sultan (12) Abu 
Hayat tiada harap lain harap ayandah Sultan (13) Portukal sa-bénar- 
nya-lah Sultan Portukal méméliharakan anakdah pihatu (14) lagi 
kanak kanak sa-bénar-nya-lah měměliharakan nágéri Térnate chöndor 
mata (15) anakdah tiada sapérti-nya wa-s-salam bi-l-khair. 


Hu. 

This is a loving letter of Sultan Abu Hayat, a letter to his father, 
the King of Portugal, (2) he is the greatest in the world. Now to set 
forth the unfortunate condition of the country, his relative (3) Sultan 
Bayan Sirrullah having departed from the country of Ternate, the 
whole condition (4) of the country of Ternate at present. Two ships 
of the King of Castile have come bringing his weapons (5) and goods 
and they protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (now) in very truth a 
port of the King (6) of Castile, while the King of Portugal protecta the 
Sultan (T) of Ternate, because the port of the Sultan of Ternate is 
& port of the King (8) of Portugal. At this present time the King of 
Castile is giving the Raja of Tidore ferty (9) guns and promises that 
seventy orossbows are coming (10) to Tidore this year. One ship sailed 
in the month of Muharram, one remains behind awaiting (11) twenty 
ships that are to come next year Now your son Sultan (12) Abu 
Hayat has no other hope but his trust in his father the King (13) 
of Portugal, that in very truth the King of Portugal will protect his 
son, an orphan (14) and (still) a child, and in very truth will protect 
the country of Ternatel Your son's gifts (10) are inadequate. 
Faxewell | 


Notes on the Text and Translation of the Second Letter 
1. The repetition of the word surat "letter" is curious. In my 
translation I have taken together all the words that follow the first 


surat. But perhaps we have here again a case of the possessive preceding 
the word qualified (as in I, 1, 10 and probably 11, and II, 4). In 
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that case the translation would have to be “ this is a loving letter, 
& letter of Sultan Abu Hayat ". l 
2. I have not found the word kéri (perhaps properly kari) else- 
where, except in a letter given on pp. 140-1 of J. Straits Branch 
” R.A.S. (1898), No. 30, in a passage which follows after some five 
lines of the usual complimenta: ammä ba'du kémudian dari tu kan 
beta mängatakan ıkhläs hats beta ka-pada Sinyor Kapitan Inggéris, 
“ after that we express the sincerity of our heart towards the English 
captain". I suspect the word is the Javanese kari “achter, terug, 
overblijven ", and.merely duplicates the preoeding phrase kémudian 
dari wu “after that”, which in its turn duplicates the two Arabio 
words at the beginning of the passage. Dr. W. G. Shellabear’s 
suggestion that it may be an error for kirim “to send” seems 
unaooeptable. | 

Very doubtfully I have taken sangkalah (or séngkalah) to be the 
Javanese sangkala (or séngkala) in the sense of “ misfortune, disaster”, 
referring to the death of Bayan Sirrullah, father of Abu Hayat, 
euphemistically called his “ departure ". 

4. “Two ships of the King of Castile” is another case of the 
possessive preceding what it qualifies, as in I, 1, 10, and probably 11, 
and Ii, 1. The translation “ bringing” implies that .méngatarkan 
is a mistake for mänghaniarkan, or méngantarkan. 

5-7. After “ the goods ” an alternative rendering would be “and 
to protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (as) a port of the King of 
Castile. Verily may the King of Portugal protect the Sultan of 
Ternate ”. 

8. Alternatively; “ at this present time,” may be ponsteed with 
the preceding sentence, and for “ is giving ” and “ promises " we may 
read “ gave” and “ promised " respectively. 

9. The word kan is short for akan, indicating the future. 

11. Father Schurhammer points out that Pigafetta says nothing 
about these twenty ships. 

13. It may be that the first “Portugal” ends the preceding 
sentence, and that we should go on “ Verily may the King of Portugal 
protect". 

14. The word lags may mean either “and” or “ still”. 


Translation of the Portuguese Version of the Second Letter 


Letter from Sultan Aabohad to the King of Portugdl, the very 
great king, the mighty, and lord of the world. 


YOL Vi. PART I. 7 
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Sır! I inform Your Highness, for I know that it will give you pain, 
to wit that my father has died and I am here in his place. Your 
Highness will be aware that two ships from Castile have come here, 
in which there was nothing but goods and weapons, in order to fortify 
the island of Tudoree, inasmuch as they say that the place is on their 
side. May Your Highness now cause the country of Tarnatee to be 
protected, for it is a country of Your Highness. The Castilians give 
the King of Tudoree forty guns and sixty arquebuses, and promised 
him that they would come next year with twenty ships. One ahip 
sailed off at once with this news, and the other remained in the harbour, 
saying that it would wait for the rest till they came. I, Sir, have never 
obeyed these people and never shall obey them, as long as there are 
Portuguese on earth, but will live and die for Your Highnese's service. 
Therefore, Sir, I again entrest Your Highness look to your country 
of Tarnate and defend it, for I am a boy and an orphan. Sir, I say no 
more to Your Highness, save that I and this country are yours. Sir, 
if in this letter there should be contained any incivility towards your 
Highness, forgive me for I am a boy and know no better. 


Footnote to ths Portuguese Version i 


This letter was translated by Alvaro Fernamdez, interpreter of 
this fort of Malacca. This letter is a translation of the annexed Malay 
one, which I opened, as I do not know whether there will be anyone 
in Portugal who can read it, and therefore I did so. Malacca, 28th 
August, 1522. Jorge de Albuquerque. 


Notes on the Writing and Spelling of the Letters 

A comparison between the two letters seems to indicate that they 
are by different hands; various minor points of writing and spelling, 
a8 well as differences in the general aspect of the two documents point 
to this conclusion. For example, in the name Portugal (which is written 
throughout with kaf, not ga) the first letter always uses the long 
variety of kaf (I, 1, 2, 6, 10, 12, 17, 18), whereas the second one uses 
the ordinary kaf in this word (II, 1, 6, 8, 13), though it has the long 
kind, with a dot below, for ga in négérs (spelt nun ga ra, without any 
indication of vowel, in II, 3, 4,.14), but not elsewhere. The first letter 
also uses the long kaf in karawal (I, 6-8), and with a dot below it for 
ya in bagimana (I, 10). Elsewhere ga is represented in these letters by 
the ordinary kaf (1) without a dot (négers, II, 2), (2) with one dot below 
(nagéri, I, 6; Féringgi, I, 9; mémnggalkan, II, 3; gandi, IL, 9: 
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tinggal, II, 10; lagi, II, 11, 14), and (3) with three dota below 
(Ferınggs, 1,3; bagi, I, 18; gands, II, 9). The use of a dot or dots 
below this letter is archaic and no longer ourrent. 

The letter nya when final has the form of nun, with three dota 
above instead of one, as it normally has to-day. But in other positions 
than final our letters also put the dots above, thus identifying it in 
form with tha, in the words manyuroh (I, 2), and sa-bénar-nya-lah 
(II, 6, 13, 14). (Also in sénjatah, I, 18, for sénjaia, where the ordinary 
usage is to write nun, as I have transliterated, though phonetically 
nya is correct.) In non-final positions nya should have its dote below 
to distinguish it from tha, but this rule is often disregarded. 

Among archaic spellings may be mentioned the alf in nag?ri 
(I, 6), which represents an older pronunciation than the modern 
négért, and it may be argued that the same is true of manyuroh (I, 2) 
and the first alif of balayar (I, 8), as their prefixes formerly had a. 
It is possible that the initial in asdrahkan, instead of the normal 
sérahkan (I, 7, 10, 17), may be a Javanism. But the superfluous 
alifs in basar for bésar (I, 2), dayam, for diam (I, 8, 9), di-rampas 
(I, 9), béparang, for bérpérang (I, 12, 18), and waktu (I, 15, 17), are 
merely cases of bad spelling. 

It is characteristic of most of our older Malay documents to find 
alf, wau, and ya often omitted where modern usage inserts them, 
the chief reason being that the old spelling was framed with a lively 
recollection of the vowel points, though texts were not as a rule 
vocalired. This principle is illustrated in tuwan (I, 2), duwa (I, 5), 
dua (II, 4, 11), pelabwwan (I, 17), buah (II, 4, 9, 11), which last instance 
wrongly omits ha also, as does sa-buah (II, 10). Sérra, for Serrao, 
(I, 2, 4, 5), is likewise devoid of an alif. In sénjatah for sénjata (I, 13), 
kéri or kari and séngkalah, for séngkala (II, 2), the omission of alif 
may be archaic spelling, and dalam without alif (I, 14) occurs in other 
old documents, but taun, written ta wau nun (II, 9), and, of course, 
‘alam, properly 'alam (I, 1), are wrong. 

Archaic omission of wau occurs in dahulu (I, Y, 15), Muluku (I, 2), 
Maluku (I, 3), pihatu (IL, 13), and also in Jaslolo (I, 4, 8, 13, 18), 
where it is curious that the second lam is never joined up with the first 
one (just as in Méluku the mim is not joined to the lam). The omission 
of wats in Tédore in I, 8, 18, 15, 18, seams equally peculiar in view of 
its presence in I, 4, and II, 5, 8, 10. The use of double wau in tuwan 
(I, 2), duwa (I, 5) and pélabuwan (which is fully vocalized, I, 17), 
is archaic and may be justifed phonetically by the glide between u 
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and a; but wau with a tashdid would have been neater. In the 
proper name Frangshisko, ie. Francisco, wau is used in I, 2, but 
omitted in I, 4, 5, 15. 

The omission of ya is archaic in Térnate (written with a final round 
ta in I, 6-8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 19; but with a long ta in I, 9; II, 3, 4, 
7, 14), mari-lah (I, 11), mats (I, 16, 17), bagi (I, 18), Tédore (II, 5, 8, 10 ; 
but ya is used in I, 4, 8, 18, 15, 18), m&mbärs (II, 8), gandi (II, 9), 
janchi (for janj, IT, 9). ARE 

The use of ha is archaic in s&muha-nya (I, 2-4, 9, 13) and probably 
in pihaiu (modern piatu, but Sundanese phatu, II, 13). It is wrong 
in Térnateh (I, 5), mémbawa (I, 5-7, 15, 19), pérauh (for pérahu, I, 5), 
sénjatah (I, 18), sangkalah and sanakdah (II, 2), anakdah (LI, 11, 18 
15), and ayandah (1I, 12, for ayahanda, but the omission of this medial 
ha can be phonetically justified). It must, however, be admitted that 
many modern scribes add a final ha to words which really end in the 
honorific da. In taun (II, 9), sa-buah (II, 10), and buah (II, 11), ka 
is wrongly omitted, and in hadır the wrong ha has been used, and the 
dal is also not the right letter; this is probably phonetio spelling of the 
unconscious type. 

The remaining orthographical peculiarities are minor matters, 
and mostly mere slips like the tha for ta in tulong (I, 19), cha for jim 
in tuchoh (for tujoh, I, 5) and janchi (for janji II, 9), and the omission 
of nun in méngaiarkan (for ménghantarkan, II, 4) and at the end of 
rachun (I, 14), and of both wau and nun, or, at any rate, the latter, 
at the end of the same word in I, 16. The omission of ra in the prefixes 
bar and păr of béparang (for bérpérang, I, 13, 18) and pélabuwan (I, 17), 
respectively, is permissible. The spelling kémbalek (I, 11, 12) ia due to a 
confusion between kámbals and balek, two words of similar meaning, and 
wafa'ai (I, 15) is an error for wafat. The use of hamzah in Jarlolo (I, 4, 
8, 18, 18) is intelligible, if rather peculiar, and is intended to indicate 
that the pronunciation was Jailolo, not (as usually spelt) Jilolo. The 
tashdid in lashkar (I, 7, 10, 11, 12) seems superfluous, but in lékas 
(I, 14, 19) it symbolizes the neutral vowel of the first syllable, as it 
often does elsewhere in old Malay documents. Possibly it may be 
doing the same in Sérra (for Serräo, I, 5, 15), unless it is here performing 
ita proper function of prolonging the rq. In the second letter tashdid 
is several times used for this purpose, but only in foreign words. 
Finally, I am not at all sure whether my transcription Bajahan is 
right. The modern spelling suggests Bajhan or Bajihan, but in the 
absence of any clear indication of vowels I have let it stand. 
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7 EARTHQUAKES IN PERSIA . 
By Sir Arnoro T. Wısos 
(PLATE IM 
pss is as a whole less liable than Europe, but more than most 
Asistio countries, to catastrophic earthquakes, but the references 
thereto in printed literature are few and peculiarly difficult to discover 
as few, if any, indexes to books on Persia so much as mention the word. 

Watson (p. 190) remarks that earthquakes are “very frequent 
in most parts of Persia”. Allemagne (i. 8) classes them, with plagues 
and fammes, as Acts of God to which the country is specially liable. 

Khurasan.—Hamdallah Mustawfi refers to a oypress at the village - 
of Kishmar near Turshiz (100 miles south of Nishapur): “such 
was ita power that earthquakes which frequently devastated all the 
surrounding districts never did any harm in Kishmar." This was 
in A.H. 247 (a.D. 881). ; 

Nessiri Khusrau (a.n. 1340) states that Nishapur was completely 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Abaqa Khan (A.D. 1267). 
Wajid ud Dm Zangi Fariwandi rebuilt it in a.m. 669 (a.p. 1270). 
A similar catastrophe overwhelmed the town in a.m. 808 (a.D. 1406), 
-when most of the inhabitente were buried in the ruins. 

Rukn-ud Din Khoi (quoted by Barbier de Meynard, p. 132), in 
his edition of Yaqut’s “ Mujam ul Paldan ", relates that at this time 
there resided in the city & learned astrologer of Shiraz called Abu 
Tahir,.who foretold that upon the sun's entrance into Scorpio in the 
year AH. 235 (4.0. 849), an earthquake would overthrow the whole 
city. When he found the people would give no credit to this 
propheoy, he importuned the Governor to force the people out of 
the city. The Governor... did all he could... but could not 
persuade above one-half of the people to stir, which fell out to their 
destruction, for the earthquake happened at exactly the hour 
mentioned in the prediotion, to the overwhelming of 40,000 persons. 

Le Strange quotes Hamdallah Mustawfi and Ibn Battuteh in 
reference to earthquakes in a.p. 1208 and a.m. 679 (a.p. 1280) and 
Yate refers to one in a.D. 1207. 

Kuchan in the same provinoe suffered severely in 1852, when 
2,000 persons lost their lives, and again in 1871, 1893 (Nov. 17), and 
1895, after which the town was abandoned (Allemagne III, 67). 
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The year 1830, says Watson (p. 257), “ was marked in Persia by 
the occurrence of a series of shocks of earthquakes. In the month 
of April the town of Demavend suffered severely; not less than 
500 persons are said to have been buried in the ruins." 

Morier writes (Second Journey Through Persia, 1818, p. 355), 
“Very severe earthquakes are sometimes felt at Demavend. We had 
a strong shock whilst residing there in June (1811) and nine years ago 
(viz. in 1802) they were so violent and repeated that many villages 
in Mazandaran were totally destroyed.” 

The towns of Semnan and Damghan likewise suffered great injury ; 
in all seventy towns and villages are said to have been destroyed. 
Damghan was destroyed by an earthquake in A.H. 242 (a.D. 856) 
(Fraser, p. 314). 

Azarbaijan.— Of disastrous earthquakes in the Tabriz neighbour- 
hood we have ample evidence. | 

Le Strange refers to earthquakes which destroyed Tabriz in 
A.H. 244 (a.n. 858) and A.H. 434 (a.p. 1042), when 40,000 of the 
inhabitants perished. 

Mustawfi (p. 79), writing in A.D. 1340 with regard to the earthquake 
of A.D. 1042, refers to a prophecy that the city would not again be 
laid in ruins by an earthquake and adds “up to the present date 
during the 300 years that have elapsed since this prediction the 
prophecy has been proved to be perfectly true, for though the city 
has many times been visited by earthquakes, these have caused no 
great ruin." 

In the spring of 1721, however, Tabriz was destroyed by an earth- 

uake, wherein 80,000 souls perished. To quote Father Krusinski 
Cerceau's translation), “ what most frightened Isfahan was a 
phenomenon that appeared there m the air during the summer of 
1721. The clouds being at that time very thick, the sun appeared 
through them of a blood. colour, which lasted for two months." 

Malcolm in his History of Persia, gives the date as An. 1134 
(a.p. 1721), and says that the city was completely destroyed, 100,000 
people losing their lives. 

Morier (First Journey, 112, p. 216), writes as follows of Tabriz in 
1810: “ . . . close to the walls near the Teheran gate is the complete 
ruin of a mosque . . . built about 600 years ago . . . destroyed 
by an earthquake within thirty years. 

“ The inhabitants complain . . . of frequent and violent earth- 
quakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the district, which 
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throw out smoke but no flame. The amoke is so mephitical that it 
kills immediately a dog or fowl placed over it. The danger of earth- 
quakes has taught the inhabitants of Tabriz to build their houses 
generally as low as possible and to employ more wood than brick 
and plaster in their construction. For the same reason the bazaars 
have only wooden roofs and are not arched... . Yet I am told that 
in earthquakes the domed buildings have invariably stood, where 
others, the strongest walls, have been rent asunder.” 

Sir H. J. Brydges, writing in 1894, states (p. 306): “ Between 
the camp and Bosmeech, we passed over ground which some years 
before had been rent by a succession of earthquakes in the most 
extraordinary manner, and on the left hand of the road I was shown 
& mountain riven at that time from top to bottom. This terrible 
calamity took place in the year 1774.” 

Of Tasuj (north-west of Tabriz) Morier (First Journey, p. 297) 
writes in 1810: “It appears once to have been a large place but it 
is now reduced, by earthquakes, to the denomination of a village. 
There are remains of domed bazaars and mosques spread in every 
part of the place." 

Kazvin was described in 1810 by Morier (First Journey, p. 254) 
as “ almost one mass of ruins. An earthquake within no distant period. 
threw down the buildings . . . and made cracks in almost every 
wall. A large mosque, built by the Abbasids, has been rent in many 
places in its thick walls and totally ruined ". 

Chardin, who visited Tabriz in April, 1672 (p. 382), writes as 
follows of Kazvin: “The History of Qasvin makes mention of two 
other fatal disasters that befell it, occasioned by earthquakes. The 
first in the year a.m. 460 (a.D. 1067) that overturned all the walls 
and & third of the buildings, and the second, which did not so much 
mischief as the first, in the year a.m. 562 (a.p. 1169).” 

Chardin, in his description of the Coronstion of King Solyman 
(p. 127 of App. to Travels), writes as follows: “ Towards the end of 
1667 arrived sad tidings at Isfahan from the provinces adjoining to 
the Caspian Sea that at Shirwan (the capital city of a province of the 
same name, and which makes a part of Armenia the greater, near 
Tiflis, the capital city of Georgia) an earthquake has overturned the 
greatest part of that city and ruined four villages near adjoining, 
and that above 30,000 Persians had perished in the ruins. That in 
another city called Shamakhi in the province of the same name another 
earthquake has occasioned the loss of 20,000 persons and swallowed 
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up three-quarters of the city—which two accidents had reduced those 
two provinceg to utter desolation." 

: Isfahan.—Hamdullah Mustawfi (a.D. 1340) states in reference to 

Dr city that “ earthquakes very seldom occur here”. 

Turning now to South Persia we find that though local tradition 
and the testimony of living men state that earthquakes are of by no 
means infrequent occurrence, there is little reference thereto in current 
literature. It is a noteble fact that of all the massive bridges built - 
from Sasanian times onwards, often of great beauty, solidity and 
strength, not a single one remains. The site of some of them precludes 
the possibility of their being carried away by the most abnormal 
floods, and the appearance of the ruins in certain cases, notably those 
across the Kashgan in the Khurramabad plain and in the mouth of 
the gorge above its confluence with the Said Marreh River, suggests 
seismic movement rather than the operation of decay and neglect, 
though the latter was doubtless a powerful feature. 

Curzon, vol. ii (p. 219), states that local tradition favours the theory 
that the colossal statue of Shapur in the Kazrun Valley was thrown 
down by an earthquake. The steady diminution in the number 
of pillars noted as standing at Persepolis by successive travellers 
suggests that earthquakes have been frequent but not excessively 
severe. The construction of the pillars is so massive as almost to 
preclude destruction by any other agency. Up to 1670 there were 
at least 19 pilars standing. In 1677 Fryer saw 18; the number 
thereafter recorded is uniformly 17, till Franklin in 1787 reporta 15, 
which figure is repeated till De Bode in 1841 reporte 13. This figure 
is likewise recorded by subsequent travellers till 1881, when Stack gives 
the number as 12. Dr. G. M. Lees has drawn attention to the fact that 
as a result of earthquakes the topmost stones of certain pillars have 
been rotated some 30 to 40 degrees and, displaced from their original 
position, lie askew and overhanging the edge of the parent pillar. 

Wills (p. 260) describes in great detail a great earthquake at 
Shiraz in the Sixties which caused great loss of life, and he mentions 
that slight earthquakes were very frequent in the neighbourhood 
during his residence there. The tradition still remains and the light 
wooden structures in the gardens are still known as earthquake houses 
(zilzileh khaneh). 

Sawyer (pp. 8 and 73) refers to the southern slopes of Shuturun 
Kuh in the Bakhtiari country as being deserted in 1889 owing to 
frequent. earthquakes. 
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There were several shocks of earthquake in Fars in 1890 and at 
Jahrum some thirty lives were lost. Kamarij Khisht and Fasa were 
also visited by several shocks, but no great damage was done. Towards 
the end of February, 1894, Shiraz and the neighbourhood were visited 
by an earthquake which caused some injury to life and property 
(Administration Reports Persian Gulf Residency). 

Sykes makes no reference to earthquakes in his books on Persia, 
but Le Strange (p. 307) states that the Kubbat-iSabs at Kirman 
was completely ruined by an earthquake in 1896. 

Sistan.—Mustawfi (p. 193) refers to & gold mine in Sistan which 
waa laid in ruins by an earthquake in the time of the later Ghaznawids, 
and became choked so that its very position was hid from sight. ° 


Persian GULF 


Earthquakes are frequent and sometimes severe in the Persian 
Gulf Proper, especially towards the lower end upon the Persian side. 
In 1865 an earthquake levelled the villages of Darveh Asuh, near 
Mugam, with the ground; and its remarkable effects were witnessed 
by Dr. Colvil of the Bushire Reaidency. 

In August, 1880, an earthquake was said to have destroyed some 
houses and caused about 120 deaths in Bastak. 

On October 16, 1883, a severe shock was experienced at Kangun, 
‘Asalu and Tahir and in their neighbourhood, where much damage 
waa done, and tremors continued until the 24th ; this shock was felt 
also at Bushire. 

In 1884 & somewhat serious earthquake occurred and was felt 
most severely on Qishm Island; the shocks continued for several 
days, the most violent being May 20, when & number of villages were 
partially destroyed ; and 132 deaths were said to have been occasioned. 
Many of the inhabitants left the island and there was much distress, 
in consequence of which the annual revenue was remitted and the 
Shah of Persia subscribed 1,400 Tumans for the relief of the destitute 
and the repair of mosquea. Shocks were experienced at Lingeh also, 
but did no damage there; and in June one was observed at Ras-al- 
Khaimah on the Arabian side of the Gulf. 

By far the most severe earthquake of recent times in the Persian 
Gulf area was one which, on the night of January 11, 1897, laid Qishm 
town in ruins; only.two mosques and three or four other buildings 
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were left standing, and over 1,600 bodies were said to have been after- 
wards recovered from the ruins. There was some loss of life, on this 
occasion, on the island of Larak, and vibrations were felt as far to 
the west as Lingeh. 

In June, 1902, Qishm and Bandar ‘Abbas were affected by seismic 
disturbances, which began on June 9 and lasted for several days, 
and as usual the damage was greater at Qishm town than elsewhere. 

In 1905 shocks were experienced on Hanjam Island on April 25 
and on Qishm Island on April 27, and at the s&me time there were 
movements in the neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas which caused 
landslips and the collapse of houses at the Ginau mountain and ‘Isin 
village. 

ReceNT BHocks 

Two severe earthquake shocks occurred in Nabandan and Sistan 
districts on March 12 and 13, 1928, and on August 22, 1928, a severe 
earthquake occurred which affected Sebzawar, Nishapur and 
Shirwan, some ten persons being killed. 

A very severe earthquake occurred on May 2, 1929; twelve 
distinct shooks were felt within twenty-four hours at widely separated 
points in the province of Khurasan, running from Bandargaz to Kalat 
on the frontier between Persia and Russian Turkistan. The towns 
of Bhirwan, Bujnurd and Jajarm were severely damaged, and it is 
clear from reports received from Moscow that much damage was done 
across the frontier in the district of Aakhabad, telegraphic reports 
from Moscow stating that 1,000 persons were killed. The earthquake 
shocks penetrated far into the interior of Persia and it was stated 
in the Datly Telegraph of May 6, 1929, that a cleft three yards wide 
was opened between the towns of Khaki and Bagham, to the east of 
the Tehran Isfahan road, the cleft extending to a distance of 18 miles. 
The towns of Kuchan and Rubat also suffered severely, huge fissures 
in the ground being opened up, one being, according to a report in 
The Times of May 9, 24 miles long and 9 feet wide. The total casualties 
were subsequently given in an official report from a Government 
Inspector at Kuchan as 3,253 persons killed, 1,121 injured, 83 villages 
destroyed and 6,542 cattle killed. 

_A disastrous earthquake, in which some 2,000 persons were reported 
killed, oocurred at Salmas on May 9, 1930, and was severe at Tabriz 
Khoi and the environs of Urmia. Subsidiary rn continued 
intermittently till May 29. 
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I am indebted to Mr. M. W. Strong for the following observations 
on the relationship. to tectonic lines of the pe given in the 
subjoined list. 

The record may be conveniently divided into three portions :— 

(1) ap. 550-1800 in which about forty-five earthquakes are 
recorded, the main portion being mentioned from a.n. 850-1280. 
The poor reoord from 1280-1600 may be due to the disturbed 
history of the times. The average number recorded is one in 
thirty years. | , 

(2) a.p. 1800-1908. A steady record of about seventy earth- 
quakes during this period is given, or about ten times aa frequently 
as before, i.e. about one ahock in three years. 

(3) a.n. 1908-1980. About fifty earthquakes are recorded during 
this period and their epicentres determined. The frequency is about 
one shock per six months or about six times as great as during the 


prend century. 


STATISTICAL 
Of about 166 recorded shocks :— 
(1) About forty-five are recorded from the tectonic line running 


from Syria across to near Mosul and thence down the edge of the _ 


.folded country through eastern Mesopotamia, east of Baghdad, 
Zorbatia, east of Kut, thence to Bushire and round the coast to Bandar 
‘Abbas. —— 

(2) Some thirty-six refer to the Tabriz area alone. 

(2a) Over forty shocks are associated with the ranges bordering 
the Caspian Sea, the Elburz and their extension eastward, viz. 
Astarabad to Meshed. 

(8) Some thirteen records are from the Isfahan-Hamadan line, 
which may extend towards Tabris. 

(4).About ten shooks were in the region round Shiraz. 

(5) Some nineteen further shocks in scattered areas mainly in 
the Median Mass. 

Only about one-third of the total record (extending over about 
1,000 years), refers to earthquakes during the last thirty years, and 
although the records during this period are Precise, the onpentrss 

1 Many of ‘the geological concepts and terms employpd in this note wet intro- 


duced into Persian geology by Dr. H. de Bockh. A fon Ipsum oaa Da found 
in his contribution to ihe Siructurs af Aria, Methuen, 1029. 
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being given, insufficient time has elapsed for & representative distribu- 
tion to have been recorded and it is only with the aid of the older 
records that we are able to determine the great seismic zones. 

Of the last fifty, about fourteen seem to be duplicate reoords of 
the same shock or records of subsidiary shocks and about twenty 
refer to large earthquakes. 

Tre Seismic REGIONS AND GEOLOGIOAL STRUOTURE 
(1) "Syrian-M esopotamian-Gulf. Line 

Nine records are of shocks felt in Mesopotamia and Syria and the 
record of the disaster south of Diarbekr is an important link. . 

It is, however, impossible, where epicentres are not given, to 
correlate these disturbanoes more exactly than with the depressed 
edge of the foreland or the western and southern edge of the. zone 
of autochthonous folding, or in other words the edge of the Gulf 
depression in which folding has oontinued up to post-Pliocene times. 

The neighbourhood near Zorbatia is not the only one where more 
intense seismio activity is in evidence where tectonic lines in different 
direotions appear to be present. In this area, however, the evidence 
of a north-west trend is not considered by some as convincing. We 
have similar highly seismio centres in northern Palestine, at Tabriz 
_ and the Hormuz Straita and Astarabad at tectonic junctions. 

At Bushire, again, it appears that the influence of the north-south 
structural line, possibly connected in some way with the north-south 
strike of Qatar Peninsula on the south side of the Gulf, and again 
evident in ‘the neighbourhood of Ahryam, Dalaki, and Kamarij, nd 
affect the stability of this region. 

At Qishm and Bandar ‘Abbas an association between the seismicity 


-- and the intersection of two or more structural lines is clear. 


Thete is evidence here of the movement of salt plugs until very 
recently, and they may indeed. be in process of movement at the 
present, but it is possible that the movement of the salt is a product 
of the same factor as that causing the éarthquakes. 

(2) At Tabriz, the most striking seismic centre, the association 
with the Armenian volcanic zone extending down through the Elburz 
and Central Persia is important. The junction here of the Persian 
strike and the east-weat strike of the Armenian folds has rendered 
the area particularly unstable. Many of the shooks, though severe 
locally, seem to be associated with -volcanio causes rather than with 
movements along the junctions of the deeper. blocks, but movements 
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along the Hamadan-Isfahan and Baidabad line of ar appear 
in-some cases to bé connected with movements at Tabriz. Similarly, 
movements along the Armenian trends need to be studied in their 
connection with Tabriz. Of Tabriz shocks some appear to be grouped 
round the Urmia depression and the association of many shock 
centres with local depressions in the Median Mass has been noted 
by Mr. F. D. 8. Richardson. 

The line of centres, Khoi-Tabriz-Mianeh-Zenjan,; following the 
south aide of the Elburz is closely connected tectonically, while its 
continuation leads to another interesting line running through Kazvin, 
Tehran, Demavend ?, Semnan ?, Damghan. This in turn continues 
to the syntaxis of the Elburz and Kupeh Dagh ranges, in which 
unstable region Bujnurd, Shirwan, Kuchan, Mazinan, Sabzawar, 
Nishapur and Meahed are affected. 

North-east of the Elburz and bordering the Caspian, shocks are 
recorded from Ardebil, Enzeli, Reaht, Bandar-i-Gar and the Caspian 
Bes itself where the sea bed goes steeply down from the south coast. 

Late Tertiary volcanic activity in the Elburz and existing solfatara 
action are of interest, but it will need more exact data before the 
association of the shocks can be worked out, their focal depths 
estimated and the surface and deep seisms disentangled. The late 
uplift of the Elburz has left lines of weakness both on the south and 
north sides, both lines seeming to possess their own foci. 


(8) The Hamadan-Isfahan Line and Eriension 


This line marks the south west aide of a long depression ooinciding 
with the back of the nappes ‘and it continues to the south east 
of Saidabad whence its continuation bends round the south side of 
the Jar-Murian-Hamun depression (north of Jask). 

Tt is interesting to note that similar depressions ooour behind the - 
nappes as at Van and Mush in Armenia and at Urmis in Persia. 

At Baidabad the Oman direction of folding may influence the 
stability. 

(4) Shiras-Fasa-Persepolis. Area 

This area, though in the folded zone, is broken down, the frontal 
partial nappes tend to die out to the north-west towards Niris and 
at the same time the main nappe tends to swing back towards Deh 
Bid. The possible effect of the Oman and Qatar north-south striké 


on each side of this area should not be overlooked when studying the 
(Continued on page 130.) 
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cause of its instability, but the detailed geology of the area is 
insufficiently well known at present for conclusions to be reached as 
. to the cause of its high seismicity. | 


(5) The Scattered Areas in the Median Mass 


With regard to the remaining records of the shocks scattered over 
the Median Mass, it must be remembered that this is an irregular 
complex of horsts and depressions and it seams as if the movements, 
which are irregular in direction, have continued since Cretaceous 
times, accompanied since the Eocene by considerable volcanio action 
which has gone on until fairly recent times, but the association of the 
recorded shocks with recently depressed blocks is of interest. 


Note on THE REOORDS IN GENERAL 


It is not considered safe to analyse the records previous to 1908 
much further at present though a study of the broader relations 
might be continued with advantage. . 

In a country such as Persia, however, where wide stretches of 
country are uninhabited, or are inhabited by nomads, and where 
furthermore a long and disturbed. history has had ite effect on the . 
completeness of the records, it is ineviteble that the main body of the 
older records should come from the larger towns and that even in 
these records great gape ahould ooour. 
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DOURA-EROPOS 
Based on “ Fouilles de Doura-Eropos (1922-3) par Frans Cumont, 
Paris, 1926 " 
By J. M. Unvara 
prer present article is an analysis of the monumental work of the 
Belgian archæologist and savant, M. Franz Cumont, which 
embodies the results of excavations made by him on the site of the 
ancient Macedonian colony of Doura-Eropos. As it was impossible 
to give a mere resumé of this work without leaving out some of the 
important pointa and erudite suggestions which are scattered in the 
text and valuable foot-notes, I thought it best to give as clear and as 
complete an idea as possible of this once important and flourishing 
Macedonian colony situated in the heart of the Syrian desert. Further, 
speaking from the purely Iranian standpoint, the excavations at 
Doura-Eropos have furnished new documenta pertaining to the 
Parthian civilization, which had penetrated into Parapotamia with 
its Parthian conquest, and which had left its traces not only in the 
costume of priest and soldiers, but also in fine arte—in sculptures 
and paintings, in ceramics and jewellery, as can be amply proved by 
the results of the excavations of 1928 and 1929. A vivid description 
of the city of Doura-Eropos, its inhabitants and their religion and 
civio life, etc., is given by M. Rostovtzeff in Bulletin of the Associates 
in Fine Arts at Yale University, February, 1930, vol. iv, No. 1, 
pp. 75-85. 
IwTRODUOTION 
The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Macedonian oolony of 
Doura-Eropos, founded by Nicanor at the end of the fourth century 8.0. 
in the midst of the Syrian desert near the modern Salihiyeh on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, was entirely due to & happy accident, 
which disclosed to the Englishman Captain Murphey the painted frescos 
of the temple of the Palmyrene gods in March, 1921. The eminent 
archæologist, the late Miss Gertrude Bell, suspected at once the import- 
ance of this discovery. Mr. Breasted was therefore specially sent to 
study them, but owing to the unsettled circumstances of Syria in 
1921 he could bring back with him nothing but excellent photographs 
of these frescos taken in May, 1921. He made a report on this subject 
to the Académie des Inscriptions of Paris. In the meanwhile Syria 
had come under the French mandate, and General Gouraud, the High 
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Commissioner for this mandatory country, granted his effective 
protection to the Mission of M. Franz Cumont, who was sent by the 
Academy in 1922 to make excavations on this ancient site, by placing 
at his disposal a party of Spahis. Colonel Eugène Renard had in 
the meantime studied the frescos and written his very useful report. 


Name 

The Semitic name of this fortified place in the heart of the Syrian 
desert was Doura, derived from Assyrian dour, douru “ fortress ", 
given by the Assyrians to this strategical place, which commanded 
from remote antiquity the irrigable region, stretching itself on two 
sides of the Euphrates south of the mouth of the Khabour. It formed 
“the kingdom of Hana as early as the close of the fourth millennium, 
- which became powerful enough to subjugate Babylon in 2800 2.0. 
After the fall of the Achæmenian empire Syria fell into the hands 
of the Macedonians. Alexander the Great followed a policy of 
reconciliation and fusion of the Greeks and the Persians, but his 
successor, Seleucos Nicator (312-280), to whose lot Syria fell, seems 
to have changed this policy and lent himself entirely on the Hellenic 
element and on the privileged aristocracy. He founded many Greek 
colonies, which served as a continued line of support along the 
Euphrates, indispensable for guarding the passage of the river, for 
asserting his royal authority among the predatory nomads of the 
desert, and for keeping up the communication with the Mediterranean 
and the Oriental strategoses of his empire. One of these colonies 
was, according to Isidor of Kharax, founded by his general Nicanor 
at Doura, which received its Greek name Europos after the little town 
of Macedonia, the birth-place of Seleucos Nicator. Other towns of 
the same name were founded by him in Media and Cyrrhestique 
on the Euphrates higher up Doura. This Europos in Parapotamia 

was founded probably with the same plan of colonization in view. 


Fortress 

The fortress of Doura-Eropos is mentioned by ancient authors 
like Polybius, Isidore of Kharax, Lucian, Ptolemmus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Zosimus the Cosmographer of Ravenna. It is also 
mentioned in the Acts of the Syrian Martyr Mar-Mu’ain, who lived 
in the time of Shapur II as follows: men madabra da doura “ from 
the fortress of Dours ” ; madiniad hadà rarabia metkaria dourä “the 
ruined city called Doura”. A short description of the position of 
this ancient fortress of Doura was given in 1872 by the Austrian 
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engineer, Czernik. Thereupon MM. Sarre and Herzfeld drew up 
hasty plans of this site when they crossed the Euphrates region several 
times between 1898 and 1912. 

Everything in the method of construction employed at Doura 
confirms the view that this fortification is the work of engineers of 
the army of the Beleucides. Doura-Eropos offers thus the type of 
the fortifications better preserved than elsewhere in Syria with which ` 
the Greek engineers furnished the colonies founded on the whole 

‘regions of the vast empire of the Seleucides. By a happy chance 
a aketch of the fortress drawn by a soldier permits us to restore even 
the upper part of the walls and the orenelled towers which the time ` 
has destroyed. This is sufficient to indioste the importance of the 
data, which the old fortress of Nicanor furnishes us for the history 
of the military architecture of the epoch of the Diadochi. 

The excavations of 1928 and 1929 conducted by M. Maurice Pillet 
have brought to light the ruins of the citadel, which M. Rostovtzeff 
describes as follows : “ Overhanging the Euphrates stands the skeleton 

. of the oblong rectangular oitadel, flanked by two high and straight 

towers, which protected the two gates of entrance. The plateau 
of the majestic citadel was occupied by a large and fine palace probably 

of the military governor of the city.” (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 78-9.) 

| “INHABITANTS 
. "After the foundation of the Greek colony of Doura-Eropos there 
must have been an influx of Semitic elements into it, notably from 
the adjoming desert-capital of Palmyra. This and the local Bedouin 
elementa, which became henceforth sedentary, voluntarily mixed 
themselves up in course of time with the original Macedonian elementa. 

They were deeply impregnated with the Hellenic culture of the colony 

of Nicanor. 
Doura-Eropos was & small town, but a considerable fortress. 

As ite inhabitants were incapable of guarding it alone, its foreign - 

garrison formed a notable part of the population. An insoription 
and a graffito proves that it was guarded in the Roman period by 

a cohort of mounted Palmyrene archers, five hundred or a thousand men 

strong, but it seems that the Palmyrenians were occupying it long 
before its annexation by the Roman empire. 


CosTUME 


. Moreover, we know that the organization of the Palntyrene army 
was imitated from that of the Persians. This is officially proved by 
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the Iranian title argapetes ? given. to ita commandant, and the use of 
"the clibanarii. wearing an armour barded ‚with iron. Again, on.the 
Palmyrene bas-reliefs the heroified dead are represented in banquet- 
scenes in the Persian festival costume, which they wore during their 
- lifetime. It shows nothing more than a necessary change in -the 
warlike costume adopted ta suit domestic life. The big fresco- 
` „painting of the sacrifice of the Roman tribune provides us with 
‚interesting details of the sacrificial costume of the inhabitants of 
Doura. The officiating personages. and the assistants are all men,". 
with the exception of a little girl. They wear a long white robe 
` with sleeves and reaching to the ankles; it is held by-a girdle round 
the waist; .their feet are bare; they wear on the head a tall, stiff, 
conical white cap. Their features.are purely Semitic and accentuated 
by a slightly pointed beard, typical of the modern Bedoums. The 
costume of the girl is also white; she wears earrmgs, bracelets, and 
necklaces undoubtedly of precious stones. 


LANGUAGE | 
The Greek language became not only the language of the chancery 

of Dours-Eropos, but also of that of its epigraphy. It supplanted 
entirely the Aramaic language, which must have remained restricted 
only to the sphere of a spoken language of a certain section of ita 
inhabitants. Greek continued to be in use from the very foundation 
of the city up to its final abandon by ite mhabitents in,the time 
of Aurelian in about A.D. 272. 


ONOMABTIOS 
Before the discovery of Doura-Eropos the inber of Greek 
inscriptions found in the “ Hellenic Far East" was very restricted. 
' The excavations have delivered 134 inscriptions dating from 6 2.0. 
up to the epoch of the Severi. In the onomastics of Doura the Semitic 
theophore names are translated into Greek or rather are substituted ' 


1 MidP. arbpat, Gr. ' A pyasérns (G.Ir. Ph.1, 251), ApyaB (Bus (for which 'Aprapi8ys 
m Theophylactus, iii, 8) means originally the military governor of & fortress. 
Ardašir, the founder of the Sassunian dynasty, was appointed Argabeds of Däräbgerd 
by Göxihr, King of Fars (Nöldeke, T'abori, p. 5). On his &ooession to the throne 
Arpabedh became the highest military title, and as such was reserved only for members 
of the royal family. The family of Artabides had, according to Theophylactus 
(fi, 8), as one of its privilegos that of crowning the king (Christensen, L'Mmpire des 
a SU ea 1907, p. 27). This year’s excavations have brought to 
light a very interesting inzoription oonoerning the argapatss of Doura. It will be 
ela a T UT RE 
a Belles Lettres, Paris. (Oumont, Oral information.) 
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by the Greek theophore names, accompanied by the formula 
-& émxadotpevos, which is found also on Parthian coins (of. Warwick 
Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins of the British Museum—PariMa, 
p. 66, No. 63, cf. pl. xlv), and on the Greek parchments of the Parthian 
period from Avroman (Ellis H. Minns, The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol xxxv, 1915, pp. 28, 29, where rfs ém«aAoónerqs) Among 
these Oriental names many are intéresting, several are new, but the 
majority are found in Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions. 

Then with the coming of the Parthian Arsacides to power Doura 
came under the Patthian influence, under which it worked for nearly 
five centuries. It became a connecting link between big cities of the 
Parthian empire in their commercial relations. with onè ‘another. 
Thus many Iranian elements were introduced into the onomastics 
of Doura, which, however, are very restricted, as the Parthians were 
represented mostly by artisans, merchants, and functionariee.,. 

It is interesting to note that before the middle of the second century 
there is & complete absence of Latin names in the insoriptions of 
Dours,! which are abundant i this period in those of the provinces 
of Syria. This is a decisive proof that Doura remained for a long 
time free from the sphere of the Roman influence, which did not 
extend beyond the desert of Syria after the commencefnent of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. 


PAROHMENTS 

The current use of the Se 
proved by the discovery of nine Greek parchments. Parchments ' 
Nos. I-IV are the pieces pertaining to the archives of the oity, where 
copies, or rather résumés, of private contracts signed by the 
respective parties were kept. These archives were. called in Doura 
xpauarior#puov. It was obligatory on the contracting parties to 
have their contracts legally registered (asaypaseır) by an official who 
bore the title probably of ypeopvAaé as in the cities of the Greek 
Orient, if they wanted to attach a legal validity to them, as we learn 

1 The series of insoriptaons discovered in 1928 at Dours us very interesting. Ts 
grves us an idea of the military organization of the city during the period of the 
Roman occupation. Ab the head of the garrison there was a tribune. The 
detachment of guards posted at tha Palmyrene gate had probably the duty of keeping 
a close watch on the road which led from Palmyra to Dours, and algo over its traffic. 
Were not these guards perhaps also customs-offüioers of Doura ?- The detachment 
was commanded by a benaficsarus and a stator of the tribpne—funotions which are 


already known n the Roman provinces. The stator was perhaps a non-commissioned 
officer of the police (Rostovixeff, Comptes Rendus, 1928, p.-230). Be cn " 


ES 
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from the papyrus of Egypt and from a series of inscriptions. Parch- 
ment No. I is the oldest of the whole lot and is dated 195 2.0. or a 
little later. It is, moreover, the oldest parchment that has been yet 
discovered. This date throws & serious doubt on the legend reported 
by the antiquarian Varro, which makes Eumenes II (195-158 3.0.) of 
Pergamum the discoverer of parchments, as the existence of parch- 
ments in 195 B.0. presupposes a somewhat long period of development 
of ita technique.! The form of letters of this oldest parchment (No. 1) 
is entirely Ptolemaic, and in many points of details parallela can 
be. found particularly in the parchments dated between about 
170-160 8.0. This shows that the style of writing teught in schools 
` of the different centres of the Hellenic world must have been identical. 
The second parchment is interesting, as it is a remnant of a dspkic. 
The use of dipties of parchments whose collections formed a sort of 
a register led little by little to-the formation of & codex. Another 
interesting parchment is No. IX. It is properly speaking the hide 
of a shield, on which'a list of stages made by a Roman Jegionary is 
written. Iran Do datod thini tentur du 


VOBRANISGPION OP THE Tunis 


Very scanty information can be deduced from the inscriptions 
and parchments discovered in Doura about the organization of the 
family in this colony. The aristocracy of Doura was divided into 
genes (yévos, yéves) or families, which were indicated in the inscrip- 
tions by r@v, i.e. so-and-so of the family of so-and-so. It is equivalent 
of benis of so-and-so, descendants of a common ancestor, which are 
frequently mentioned in Semitio inscriptions of Palmyra. The head 
of the family was a genearches (yevedpyns): this term corresponds 
to pater familias. These genes practised with preference endogamy, 
as can be amply proved by inscriptions of the first century, which 


1 From time immemorial &¢é@épa: have been the natural writing material, 
This 18 supported by a leather-roll dating from the twelfth Egyptian dynasty as carly 
as 2000-1800 2.0. pertaining to the British Museum. Again, we learn from 
Herodotus (v, 58) that the archives of the Achæmenian sovereigns were written on 
prepared skins. We hear of their use also in Ionia and among the Jews. <Aocording 
to a tradition preserved in the Pahlavi Ariàk Virda Nàmak, 1, 5 (edikton of Jamasp 
Asa, Bombay, 1002, p. 1) the sacted scriptures of the Zoroastrians were written in 
golden ink upon prepared oow-skins. The disoovery of three parohmenta in the 
village of Avroman in Persian Kurdistan made in 1909 is worth mentioning, although 
they are of a relatively later date than those discovered at Doura-Éropos. The 
two Greek decuments are dated according to Mr. Minns about 94 5.0. and 20 3.0. 
(7H8., vol. xxxv, pp. 41, 42), wherees the third Pahlavi document is dated 300 of 
the Arsaoide era corresponding to 4.D. 58-4. 
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explicitly state that women married their consanguine brothers 
(suomarplas a$ro0 ddeAbjs kai yuvaxds Inscriptions Nos. 65, 68; 
cf. also the parchments from Avroman, Minns, JHS. xxxv, pp. 28, 29, 
and Strassmaier, ZASS. vii, p. 112) and that uncles had their 
own nieces for wives. This endogamy, which is a contradiction 
of the whole constitution of the yévos, based on the parentage 
through male offsprings, is a survival of the matriarchate. This 
custom of consanguinous marriages which the inhabitants of 
Doura-Eropcs had adopted most probably under the Parthian 
influence (cf. Unvala, Observations on the Religion of the Parthians, 
Bombay, 1925, pp. 33, 34) was thoroughly modified with the coming 
of the Romans and with the conferring on the inhabitants of Doura 
the citizenship of the Roman Empire under Caracalla. 


CALENDAR 

The inhabitants of Doura followed, as we can seo from their 
inscriptions, the luni-solar calendar of the Seleucides, commencing 
with 312 8.0. The names of the eight out of the twelve months 
of the year occurring in the inscriptions are Macedonian. It seems 
that the beginning of the year was fixed on tbe lst October at the 
end of the second century as in the whole of Syria; still this was 
perhaps not the case before the arrival of the Romans. 


Hovszs 

The plan of the town of Doura, as well as those of the houses is 
characteristic of the Greek houses of the fourth century 8.0. The town 
was built in the form of & chess-board. A broad street, the main 
street of the city, the continuation of the great caravan-road of the 
desert divided the city into two wards (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, p. 78). 
The celebrated gate of the city was the Palmyrene gate. It was 
probgbly the only gate which led to Palmyra across the caravan-road. 
It was an important monument, a majestic passage with three gates, 
of which two were vaulted. It waa flanked by two square towers. 
The whole surface of the walls encaamg these three gates was covered 
with about & dozen Greek and Palmyrene inscriptions, some engraved, 
others painted. None of these inscriptions mention Roman officers, 
and must therefore be of a later date than the second half of the second 
century A.D. There are no traces of other gates; if they existed at 
all they must have been situated to that part of the city-wall which 
was lying towards the Euphrates (Rostovtzeff, Comples-Rendus de 
l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Letires, Paris, 1928, p. 226). The 
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"walls of the houses had the soubassement de blocage. The houses were 
provided with deep oellars, which were used for habitation in summer, 
“as it is still the case in Persia. There was a oentral court. The 
lintels of the doors were of soft stone, decorated with fleurons and 
surmounted by a capital imiteting acanthus leaves. The houses had 
- one storey-; their roofs were always in the form of a terrace. 


Poverty OF THE Finns 


After the taking of Palmyra in A.D. 272 by Aurelian the glorious 
existence of the desert-city ceased completely. The fall of Doura 
dates also from this event. '' Was it a host of enemies who invaded 
the city, burnt down the houses and the temples, robbed and 
pillaged the town, or was it that the masters of the day decided 
not to use the city any more, to leave it, to evacuate it ? Who knows f 
The fact is that at about A.D. 250 life stopped in Doura ; men, women, 
and children left the city, never to return ". (Rostovizeff, Bulletin, 
p. 85.) It was deliberately and systematically abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who migrated to the adjoining towns, taking with them 
_ allthatthey could. Thereupon it was pillaged several times by nomads. 
It is, therefore, that hardly anything of intrinsio value, like jewellery, 
was discovered in the excavations of 1922-3, with the exception of 
several bronze coins, some deformed pieces of metal, several pieces 
of woollen fabrio, leather-objects, basket-work, and glass-ware. The 
coins were struck in Syris, Phosnicia, and Mesopotamia, and as not 
a single coin with the mint-mark of Doura has been found, it is highly 
probable that Doura had not got its own coinage. But the excavations - 

near the Palmyrene gate executed in 1929 brought to light by a stroke of 
good fortune a broken clay pot contaming besides a small treasure of 
about one thousand Parthian silver coins, a set of unique massive 
silver jewels adorned with coloured stones, in which oornaline 
predominated : a peculiar pendant, bracelets, earrings, etc. (Rostovt- 
eff, Bulletin, p. 83.) As regards ceramica, all vases found at Doura 
were imported. Here we find the ancient Oriental glazed ware side by 
side with dishes of red sigillata terra, spread m the wholé of the Roman 
East. The former resembles the well-known Græco-Parthian ceramics 
found at Susa and Carthage. 


x 


+ Ha ani ake se present one Vals Dag Thor olose examınataon has 
shown ere me eid pue port Nd ee CORE 
of. Doure (M. Cumont, Oral information). 
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-  NmEGROPOLIS 4 ; m 

The importance and wealth of Doura is still evident from its 
vast necropolis, situated to the west of the city. The dead Were: 
. buried richly decorated with their personal ornaments ; their faces 
. were covered with a gold mask. The tombs are exactly like those 
of Palmyra and Zenobia, its colony. They are of two types,-funeral 
towers and rupestral vaults. The funeral towers, whose stories served 
as sepulchres, are just like those in the valley of the tombs of Palmyra: 
Rupestral tombs are disseminated in a large number on the necropolis, 


Coins 

The inhabitants of Doura indulged in two important ilis; 
which existed among them most probably simultaneously. They 
‚were the cult of the great indigenous divinity Nanaša or Artemis- 
Nana, and that of the great Palmyrene triade Yahrıbol, Agisbol 
and Bel-Shamin. To all these divinities temples were erected, of which 
that of Artemis-Nanala was the most important of the little town, 
It was built on a Babylonian plan which has left its traces in many 
- other temples of Western Asia. The latter has as ite essential character . - 
the existence of a central court, which has on its four sides construc-. 
tions destined either for the celebration of the cult or as houses for 
priests and hierodules. Sometimes small secondary courts are placed 
between these irregular constructions. Facing the entrance of the 
court, there is generally a double hall, the pronaos and the naos,- 
with the socle which supported the statue of the divinity. Before 
the entrance of the hall, outaide the peribole, there is a monumental’ 
altar. It is not possible to affirm that this arrangement was actually 
found at Doura, but it appears quite clear that the models from which 
the architects of Doura were inspired should not be sought in the West; 
but rather in the valley.of the Euphrates. A portative stone-altar 
with Palmyrene inscriptions was discovered in 1929 near the Palmyrene . 
gate. It had two coatings of plaster, each bearing inscriptions of two 
posterior dates. The last coating had engraved figures pertaming 
undoubtedly to the cults which were prevalent in Doura: the cult of 
the venillum and of the Roman emperor: the altar; the cult of the , 
sun and the moon: the eagle and the pyramid ; perhaps the cult of 
the Euphrates: the. cantharus and the bird (Rostovtzeff, er 
Rendus, p. 286). 

Nanaia is mentioned in a short insoription found in her — 
and the theophore names Bidvarala, Mxarvavala, and perbaps.- 
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Bapıßowala are the signs of the veneration in which she was held. 
Moreover, the assimilation of Nanaia with the Hellenic Artemis is 
frequent. The goddess worshipped in the temple of Elymais in 
Susiana is called Navala in Bk. II of Maccabees, Artemis in Josephus, 
and an insoription of the Roman epoque discovered in Peireus 
mentions a vow in the name of ’Apréuô Naval. 

Her cult goes back to remote antiquity. It is the cult of the mother- 
goddess Iahtar.of the East. She was worshipped not only in Meso- 
potamis, but also in Iran. Her cult was widely spread and was very 
powerful. The discoveries made at Dours-Eropos correspond to the 
complex nature of this goddess. She was the great goddess of the 
whole earth, who was assimilated simultaneously with Artemis and 
Ishtar as divinity of the fecund nature ; she was also a warlike goddess 
and was, therefore, assimilated with Athena, and as such she was the 
daughter of Bel-Zeus. She was also identifiod with Nike, the goddess 
of victory, as we oan judge from two statues of this goddess found in 
her temple; finally, through the. influence of Babylonian astrology 
which gave to the Semitic deities siderial character, she was identified 
with Töxn, and had, therefore, a marble statue of Fortuna (Tuxm) 
holding a horn of abundance dedicated to her at Doura. Thus like 
Atargatis who was the Tuxn [adutpuwy and Téyn l'epáccwv, she 
was the Ty» of Doura. All these facts go to prove that Artemis, 
worshipped in the Macedonian city of Doura-Eropos was a divinity 
much less Greek than Semitic. It is significative that at the bottom 
of a metal patera employed in her temple she is represented in a 
thoroughly oriental appearance. As the Tyyn of Doura Artemis- 
Nanaia had her special shrine or temple, situated in the central part 
of the monumental gate. It formed perhape with the two rooms in 
one of its square towers in the last days of Doura a real sanctuary, 
roofed, adorned with paintings and altars, a sanctuary of which the 
walls were literally covered by scores of inscriptions in which men (no 
women were among them) recommended their names to the memory of 
the great goddess of the city. (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, p. 82.) 

Hadad is mentioned side by side with Nanaia in an inscription 
of the temple, and is also represented in theophore names, e.g. 
‘Adadudüns, ‘Ad(ad)udArxos, in the onomastics of the city. This 
shows the prestige which he enjoyed there. Further, we know that the 
cult of this god in the valley of the Euphrates goes back to the origin 
of history* He was worshipped m the third century B.o. in Assur in 
Mesopotamia. He was considered in Syria as the consort of Atargatis, 
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and as such he had his seat beside her in the temple. Tt is possible that 
he formed a couple with Artemis-Nanaia at Doura and the inscription 
mentioned above would support this statement. Nabu, consort of the 
Babylonian Nana, and Bel also occur in theophore names of Doura. 
But we have no proofs to show that they were objects of the cult in 
Doura. The latter occupies probably the place of honour among the 
gods represented on the walls of the temple of the Palmyrene gods. 

Many indigenous divinities could have thus received the homage 
of the inhabitants of Doura-Eropos simultaneously with Artemis- 
Nanaia, but it was she who always remained the queen of the sanctuary. 
It is to her that the dedications were consecrated, and numerous 
inscriptions, showing the places which the faithful ones had to occupy, 
show that women also were admitted to the liturgical acts, which were 
performed in the hall provided with raised seats à gradins. The 
majority of them were married, but girls were also admitted, who 
came there with their mothers and sisters. Still the clergy were 
always male, and even men were admitted to the temple and could 
deposit their offerings in the sanctuary. They were spectators of the 
festivals celebrated in the sacred odeon. 

We have no proofs to show whether the oult of this goddess of 
fecundity preserved in Dours the impudic character, which it had 
in Babylon. On the contrary the undoubted presence of two halls 
provided with gradins for the faithful ones to sit on authorizes us to 
draw important conclusions. The rectangular one is similar to a 
construction in the temple of Bi‘ (Seeia) to which an inscription gives 
the name of "theatre". The other semi-circular one reminds us 
by ita disposition of the usual plan of a Greek odeon, because it was 
covered. Analogous edifices served in the celebration of certain 
festivals at Gerason and in the temple of the Syrian gods at Delos, 
about whose nature we are forced to form conjectures. Still it seems 
that we must not think of the actual performance of real liturgical 
dramas, reminding the legends of the mythology, but of the 
performance of dances and the recital of songs accompanied by 
instrumenta] music. We can imagine from what Oriental and classical 
writers say of such festivala among the Syrians, that rapid evolutions 
of a choir of women, holding crotals and tambourines, sacred songs 
with the accompaniment of the flute and the harp—these were the 
rejoicings in which the devotees of Artemis participated in the theatres 
of her sanctuary of Doura. 

We know equally little about the administration of the temple 
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of Artemis. The analogy with what had happened elsewhere in the 
Orient would lead us to suppose that this administration was 
autonomous and independent of that of the city. It is probable that 
the gazophylax mentioned in the document No. 50 was not a municipal 
cashier, but the guardian of the sacred treasures. 

Side by side with this cult of Artemis-Nanaïa the cult of the 
Palmyrene gods flourished in Doura, as we can judge from the sanctuary 
dedicated to them by the Palmyrene archers probably from the very 
beginning of their stay in this desert-city, where their cult was practised 
till its complete abandon. Among the Palmyrene gods the three chief 
deities, Yahribol the god of the Sun, Aglibol the god of the Moon, 
and Bel Shamin or Bel identified with Zeus, who formed the Palmyrene 
triade, enjoyed a special veneration and cult in Doura. They are 
represented in military costume in the big fresco discovered in their 
sanctuary depicting the scene of the sacrifice offered by the Roman 
tribune, and thus they are considered as the war-gods of the detachment 
of the Palmyrene archers. Bel Shamin is called in the Latin insorip- 
tion Caslus aternus, which appellation corresponds to xoby NH 
“Jord of eternity " of the Palmyrenians. This Cœlus is represented 
by an eagle, bird of the supreme god, sitting on a starry globe on 
a stela discovered in a mithraeum of Heddernheim in Germany. The 
Palmyrene goddeas Atargatis also enjoyed a special cult in Doura, 
as is proved by her temple discovered this year near the temple of 
Artemis-Nanals, a little to the left of the halls provided with gradins 
desoribed above (see p. 148) (Cumont, Oral information). 


Maaro 


The twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet traced in black 
found on the walls of the sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods 
were probably intended to serve a magical purpose. The letters are 
considered to be the symbols of the elements of the world and of the 
stars of the heaven. They are designated by the name of croyeta 
and have & sacred character. They are found frequently employed 
in magic on phylacteries and in astrology as substitutes of the twelve 
&gns of the zodiac. Similar alphabets were discovered in certain 
temples of Jupiter Dolichenus. Still it is difficult to determine the 
precise reason for tracing them on the sanctuary of Doura. | 

Similarly a sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye 
was also discovered near a painted mural sketoh on the south wall 
of the sanctuary. It is the work certainly of a soldier of the cohors 
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Palmyrenorum. Below a thick eyebrow there is a big round eye, 
in whose pupil the points of a poignard and of a harpoon are thrust. 
The latter is attached to a string unrolling itself from a reel. A bird 
of prey flies above it on ite left, while on each side a serpent is ready 
to sting it, and a third one whose head is surmounted with a crest 
hastens towards it. ` A similar bot more complicated sketch was found 
ın Palmyra in a big tomb decorated with paintings. The letters of 
the Greek alphabet and the sketch averting the nefarious influence 
of the evil eye prove that the inhabitante of Doura were given to 
superstitious and magic practices like many other peoples of 
antiquity. 
ART 


The excavations at Doura-Eropos have delivered a veritable 
treasure of art—sculptures in marble and plaster, exquisite clay- 
figurines, fragments of mosaic, and above all very valuable fresco- 
peintings, which were found nicely preserved, and which are the 
unique ones of theit kind. Most of these works of art appertain to the 
Græco-Parthian period, and show that composite character, in which 
the Oriental—Parthian—element is predominant. Still the statue 
of Aphrodite discovered in the temple of Artemis in Doura, which is 
generally known as the Aphrodite of Salihiyeh, is a modified copy of 
the work of Phidias, perhaps executed by a Greek artist. 

Many fragments of sculptures in plaster were found in the temple 
of Artemis. They are similar to the sculptures appertaining to the 
same date and discovered in other Oriental towns. They were sometimes 
coloured like those of Ctesiphon. M. Dieulafoy had already found in a 
house of the Parthian period two fragments of painted statues and 
five fragments of a decorated band (Dieulafoy, L'Art antique de la 
Perse, tome v, pp. 31 seg., fig. 29). A small fragment of a sculpture 
in plaster, rather a portrait in relief representing a young woman 
with features of a pronounced Greek type, has been discovered by 
M. de Mecquenem at Susa, as well as numerous fragmenta of decora- 
tions in plaster, pertaining to the Parthian and Sassanian epochs. 
The recent German Archæological Mission at Ctesiphon directed by 
Dr. Reuter found last year a number of decorations in plaster, some of 
them coloured, in the ruins of a church situated on the other side of 
the Tigris on the site of ancient Seleucia. This church was built in 
the third century of the Christian era, and appertained therefore to 
the Sassanian period. Still these finds are important, as they show 
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the use of plaster as a sculptural material, preferred to stone in lesa 
presumptuous buildings on account of its malleability and cheapness. 
Even to-day it has not ceased to be employed in royal buildings in 
Persia and in other Oriental countries. 

The cornice of the temple of Artemis in moulded plaster is probably 
the work of a Persian artist, as we can judge from his name "OpÜovdBalos 
I'épov. It is divided in two registers; in the upper one we have two 
peacocks face to face surrounded by flowers, cymbals and vases ; 
the latter ornaments are employed only in order to fill up the gap, 
as the art of this period has a horror of the empty space. As regards 
the motif of the pescocks drinking from the crater, which we find 
in the upper register, ıt has a religious signification in the figurative 
language of paganism. They were the sacred birds, kept in the 
temple of Syria, and they are found represented on the tombs of this 
oountry. They had perhaps the same signification as in the West, 
where they were consecrated to Juno and became for the empress the 
symbol of apotheosis, like the eagle for the emperor They became 
the emblam of immortality on funeral monumenta, as a few centuries 
later in Christianity. It seems that the motif of the peacocks face to 
face was introduced from Syria into Persis, if the contrary is not the 
cago. t 
. Besides these big pieces of sculptures in plaster, several idols of 
Nike moulded in plaster were found in the temple of Artemis. 
We have seen that this oriental goddess was identifed with Nike. 
She wears the same peculiar headdress, which is attributed to the 
Oriental deity, on a patera of plumb. This vessel was found in the 
temple of the goddess with fragmenta of plaster, and was probably 
used in her cult. : 

These plasters stand probably in connection with the shop of a 
merchant of plaster-work, discovered by M. Ingholdt in 1924 in 

1 It seems rather certain that the peacock-motive 1s of Persian origin. A vase 
of Tepe All Abad near Tepe Moussain in Susiana of style No. 1 bis has apparently a 
decoration of two rows of pegoook's feathers (G. Contenau, Manual, p. 332, fig. 242). 


This proves that the peacock was not unknown to the early Klamites. At any rate, we 
know that the peacock was miroduoed from India into the West in historic times. 
Before entermg Syria, it must have had to pass through Persia, where especially in 
north-western Iran, in Media in particular, it must have been conmdered a very remark- 
able bird. Thus itis that we have a wide diffusion of the Sessanıan and post-Sassanıan 
peacook-motive. They are found from Viadio&uoes to Birka in Sweden. Further, 
it 18 called Mnducds Ópms (Buidas) “the Median bird". Moreover, the peacock 
plays also ax important part ın the Zravanite theology af north-western Iran and 
subsequently of the whole of Central Asia. (Junker, Miitelpers fradwmerv “ Pfau”, 
Wörter und Sachen, Festband xii, Heft 1, Heidelberg, 1929, p. 185). 
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Palmyra. As we can judge from the name of the artist of the cornice 
and from the other signature on the stela of Homs ’Ayacoveus 
'Eyauálov, which names seem to be Persian, there was probably 
& school of Persian sculptors at Palmyra, from whence artiste were 
sent to Döura to work for its aristocracy. | 
. The unique votive chariot of Doura is in terracotta. Itis probably 
of the Parthian epoch, and is connected with a very ancient tradition. 
' Such chariots are found in excavations of ancient sites of Mesopotamia 
in layers pertaining to the earliest Sumerian period, about 3000 2.0. 
(G. Contenau, Manuel ds l Archéologie Orientale, tome i, Paris, 1926, 
p. 471, fig. 353). A similar votive chariot was also found at Maikop 
in the Kouban (of. Rostovtzeff, L'áge du cusvre dans le Caucase Septen- 
trional. Revue Archéologique, juillet-Décembre, 1920, p. 13). A little 
metal chariot of the temple of Haldi, the gteat national god of the land 
of the Urartus was found on the famous Tepah Toprak-Kaleh near 
Van in 1890. It is described by Rev. Father V. Scheil in Recueil de 
Travaux Relatifs à la Philologie ei à T Archéologie, tome xxxvi, 1914, 
p. 179-80. | 
JEWELLERY ; 

The patera of plumb mentioned above imitates a, précious 
work of.Persian jewellery, whose influence was -much Bpread in 
the art of the Middlé Ages. The phial is embosséd in designs showing 
the imitation of & plate of précious metal studded with gems of 
variegated colours. The bottom of the patera has a female bust 
richly decorated with gems, which reminds us of Lucianus, De dea 
Syria, where he describes thé statue of Atargatis at Hieropolis. This 
“statue, wholly sparkling with gems, had on ita head a phosphorescent 
stone, which illuminated the temple’ during the night, but whose 
brilliance was diminishéd in the daylight. The laurel crown reminds 


us of the warlike character of Artemis-Nanala. The coiffure is found * 


on other productions of the Parthian period, notably on the coins 
of Osroës, A text says that a confederation of artisans worked in 
Palmyra in gold and silver. But the jewellery of the women of Doura - 
was not necessarily made in Palmyra. It must have been fabricated 
equally sumptuously in Seleucia and other great cities of the Parthian 
ampire. This art of setting jewels was created by those jewellers, 
who had created the art of fabricating precious vessels, which became 
the Greco-Parthian art adopted in the Orient. The discovery- of 
the massive silver jewellery óf the Parthian period—bracelets, earririga, 
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and -& pendant inlaid with coloured stones in which cornaline 
predominated— mentioned above (p. 141) remains unique up to date. 


"PaneriNG 


As in the mosaio, in the paintings of Doura the influence of 
the school of Palmyra is easily noticeable. The date of the earliest 
paintings can be fixed at the seoond half of the first oentury A.D., 
about A.D. 75, i.e. in the time of the Severi. The architecture which 
frames in the most ancient fresoos different scenes has its inspiration 
in the decoration of those sarcophagi, representing the funeral heróon, 
in which seulptural standing figures take the place of columns. Such 
sarcophagi with columns are found in Greece as early as the sixth 
century B.C.; they were imported into Syria very early, as is proved 
by the famous sarcophagus of the weeping women.found at Sidon, 
and the so-called sarcophagus of Sidamara. ` 

The painting representing a sacrifice offered to the Palmyrene sas 
by the tribune of the Roman legion residing in Doura is dated a.n. 230. 
It is very interesting, as it illustrates the Roman ensign of the tribune. 
The subject representing this painting are progressively superposed 
in bands, and all objects are placed on the same plan. We find this 
principle of composition first applied to the Egyptian art. Tt is inherited 
later on by Assyria. Still in the Hellenio period it approaches the 
Iranian-Parthian art. The Greoo-Syrian painting is connected 
on the one hand with the ancient Oriental art and on the other with 
the Byzantine art of the middle ages. 

ea A NAS dedicated to her as the Ty — 
Fortune of Doura “ stood a little monument unique in ite kind. Tt is 
one of the two wings of & door, which belonged to a little shrine, ihe. 
precursor of medieval and renaissance shrines and triptyches of the 
same kind. In the shrine stood probably a statuette or picture of the 
great goddess of the sanctuary. The goddeas of the shrine, when its 
door stood open, was crowned by Nucy—Victories, winged goddesses 
standing on globes and holding in their hands a crown and a palm- ' 
branch, each a sign of victory. The picture is a curious specimen of the 
Greco-Irenien art of the Parthians, with its slender and- delicate 
figures with a profusion of crude and vulgar colours, with the typical 
frontality of the head. If Miss North is right in her bold reconstruction 
of the original colours of the picture, the Parthian painters were 
especially fond of Tyrian purple tints, of a lively green, and of a bright 
white", (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 82-3.) 


“ 
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Besides the aketch mtended to avert the influence of the evil eye— 
mentioned above (pp. 144-5), the excavations of 1929 have brought to 
light three graffito sketches made by a sharp instrument on the plaster 
of the walls of Parthian houses. They represent a Parthian officer in 
his embroidered dress on horseback, a Parthian horseman shooting 
&n arrow, &nd & Parthian foot-soldier with his heavy spear and long 
sword, typical helmet and leathern armour, standing on the cut-off 
head of a slain enemy. All these sketches are remarkable for the 
frontality of the personages (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 80-1, figs. 5, 
6,7). The coiffure of the cavalry officer and the horseman is typical of 
the late Parthian period. It is documented on one of a series of bas- 
reliefs on an isolated rock near Tengh-i-Saoulek in the Bakhtiari 
mountains (Rawlinson, The Sith Oriental Monarchy, London, 1873, 
p. 393) and on the coins of Chosroës (a.p. 106-29) and Vologeses V 
(a.D. 209-about 222), whereas it is well known on Sassanian coins 
(Gardner, The Parthian Coinage, London, 1877, p. 19). The interesting 
sketch discovered by M. de Mecquenem on one of the window-seals 
of the palace of Artaxerxes I at Persepolis which pertains to the 
early Sassanian period— about the first half of the third century A.D. 
(Allotte de la Fuye, Graffitis relevés en 1928 dans les ruines de Persépolis, 
Revue d’ Assyriologie, vol. xxv, 1929, p. 168) shows the predilection of 
the Iranian artiste for indicating in sharp incised outlines a portrait and 
not seldom a complicated subject. It is probable that the effect of the 
sketch of Doura was enhanced by colours. 


THE IDEA OF MAN AND KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
CONCEPTION OF PERSIAN MYSTIOS! 


Translated from ihe Russian of V. Zhukovski 
: By L. Boapanov 


d ies perplexing enigma of the cosmos and the creation has been 
from time immemorial a source of fascination for the human 
‚mind, and all the peoples of the globe, both those who have passed 
away and those still in existence, have striven to solve this riddle, 
either forming themselves into special groups for. this purpose, or by. 
mere individual effort. Of these solutions some were distmguished 
by a greater viability, a greater strength, and a greater ascendency, 
and are still exercising their sway ; whilst others were short-lived and 
transient, were accepted by few people and, having soon disappeared, 
constitute now merely.dead and cold fragments of human thought. 
Some of these solutions appealed more to the intellect, others were 
more felt by the heart. 

To the-number of such numerous attempts and endeavours to 
unravel this thrilling mystery belongs Sufism, the teaching of Eastern 
Muslim “sages”, if we take the name sift to be the Greek codés, 
or “ Those who wear woollen garments ” if we derive this word from 
the Arabic sawf “ wool”—a teaching as old as the Islamic religion 
itself. These sages, who in their lofty and poetical conception of the 
world, which aims at discovering the mystery of nature, have blended 
together philosophy and revelation, have built up the doctrine of 
unity in plurality and plurality in unity—»*ahdat dar kagrat va kagrat 
dar vahdat. They tell us that, before the beginning of time, there 
existed the Absolute Essence—zai+ muilag—the One Eternal All- 
perfect Truth (God, the Creator). This further, for Its own purposes, 
individualized Itself into the Supreme Spirit —rüA- a'zam or Universal 
Intellect—'aql- kull—vwhich hmited Itself into the Universal Soul— 
nafs- kull. Finally, like a sea dividing itself into drops, It manifested 

` Itself by all Its names, qualities, and activities in all the visible and 
imaginable forms and ideas (species) thus producing the manifest 


1 The &uthor's sources in the compilation af the present sketoh were primarily : 
Ansärl’s psoudo-Monäsilu-s-m'irin and’ Abü-Bakr Rüzi's Mirpddw-l‘ibad 
mina-Lmabdä’ilä-]-ma'äd; to a lesser extent, Jull&bI's Kaskfu-Lmahjüb; Ghazäll’s 
Kimiya-i Sa'ddai; Qushayri's Rısdlat, end eed L&hiji' i rd 
on Shabistari's Gulskan-ı riz, 


^ 
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material world—'alam-* shahädat—and the hidden spiritual world— 
'alam- ghayb. 

Man represents the last drop of this self-manifesting ses, the 
last particle of this unity resolved into plurality, of the absolute trans- 
muted into ideas. He is the dividing point between the.light of 
manifestation and the darkness of non-existence, the boundary 
line of existence between the unavoidably-necessary and the merely- 
possible Man, as the most perfect manifestation of the Bupreme 
Spirit, in which are united all Ite names and qualities, aspires by his 
very nature, even during his earthly life, towards the Absolute. Having 
once established himself on the path of meditation, ie. of mental 
progress, he is able to transcend form and pass over to the dense 
concealed therein, and thus to remove plurality and to reach Unity. 


Unity, however, is the starting point from where began the . 


individualization of the Absolute, and man can emerge into this 
. Unity and disappear in it. In other words, the Truth by manifesting 
Itself descended into man—this is the descent of the Absolute into 
the idea, of the Unity into plurality, of the Whole into the part, of 
the Sea into the drop. And man, by self-annihilation, ascends towards 
the Truth—this is the ascent of the idea towards the Absolute, of the 
plurality towards Unity, of the part into the Whole, of the drop 
into the Sea 
l Such, practically, is the philosophical aspect of the doctrine of 
the Sufis stripped from the teguments of positive religion. A greater 
or lesser admixture of the latter makes this doctrine a mysticism more 
orthodox as far as the religion of Muhammad is concerned and more 
heretical with regard to ite essence, to its original source. Of all the 
countries of the East which have accepted the Qur'ün the most 
susceptible to this doctrine proved to be and remains up to our days 
Persia, as is clearly proved by her hterature. "Whole galaxies of 


writers, chiefly poets, in their highly artistic productions not only _ 


developed to perfection and inculcated this doctrine in their own 
country, but have spread it far beyond the frontiers—to the East 
across the Oxus into Bukhara and Samargand, to the West across 
the Tigris and the Euphrates into Asia Minor, and farther beyond 
the Bosphorus into Europe, that is to say Turkey. A certain, though 
not Bo obvious and direct, influence was exercised in this also by 
certain other countries adjacent to Persia. 

Europe has long been acquainted with specimens of such allegorical 
mystic songs; the mystic man being represented as an atom- 
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temporarily torn off from divinity, from the creative principle, grieving 
and sorrowing in separation, represented as a lover yearning for his 
beloved, and seeking to be reunited with her—all this is current and 
well-known imagery. One cannot but regret that up to quite recent 
times the specimens of that hterature, which became known in Europe, 
belonged to & comparatively late period (XIII c.) and that whatever 
few attempts at general or particular studies of Persian Sufiiam, 
tracing ite connections with the philosophical views and the theosophies 
of other peoples were made, they were all based on such late specimens. 
It would seem to have been more expedient, even for the above- 
mentioned attempts, to have put in the foreground rather the oldest 
literary monuments which go as far back as the eleventh, nay even 
the tenth century of our era. 

I shall not speak here of the component factors and of the ways 
in which Sufiism originated in Persia, in how far, owing to the 
geographical situation of that country, it became the meeting ground , 
of ideas Western and Eastern, i.e. of the doctrines of the sages of the 
neoplatonic school of Alexandria and of Indian pantheism. I shall 
not speak of the reasons, why Sufiism found followers and developed 
more especially in Persia, in how far that development was furthered 
either by the koranio teaching imposed on Persia by force, and foreign 
to the free Aryan spirit of its population, or by the absence of a wider 
social life stifled by that teaching. I shall not speak either of the 
practical meaning of Sufiism, or of its influence on man, on the life 
of the community, on the formation of numerous sects. All these 
obtrusive and complicated questions have perforce to be left 
unanswered until the time when the study of Sufiism has been placed 
on a strictly scientific historical basis. A correct appreciation and 
comprehension of Bufiism must be based not on mere postical allegories 
and isolated verses culled, often without any serious discrimination, 
from authors of different epochs, but on works expounding in a certain 
system the views of the Suis stripped of symbols and allegories, their 
manner of thinking, and their own argumentation. Such works exist 
in Arabic and in Persian and are stil waiting to be appreciated, 
published, and studied ; 

Finally, I shall not speak of the importance and interest attached 
to the study of Sufism. This doctrine 18 important already on 
account of its having survived amongst a nation for a millennium, 
preserving the whole time almost the same degree of intensity and 

.- brilliancy of colour. And the interest called forth by Sufiiam is best 
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shown, in my opinion, by the enthusiasm and passion with which in 
our days scholars, poete, and even artists of Europe, including Russia, 
and America, devote themselves to the work of studying, translating, 
and illustrating the writings of that most wonderful son of Persia, 
‘Umar Khayyam. I am fully satisfied with this single example, 
because, in my firm opinion, ‘Umar Khayyam in the shape in which 
he is accessible to the wider circles of readers is not a single person, 
but several persons,- who, for various reasons easily intelligible on 
deeper investigation, have flowed together under his name. In fact, 
a whole series of brilliant and original thoughts attributed to Khayyam 
are well, and with a great degree of probability, attributable to certain: 
of his predecessors and successors. 

Leaving aside the above-mentioned complicated and confused. 
questions, which, in the present state of our information, cannot be 
duly solved and explained, I have decided to discuss in the present 
sketch the'development of one isolated idea which has been and still 
is prevalent amongst the orthodox Persian Sufis, namely, the idea of 
man and his destination. For this purpose I have thought rt most 
convenient to review the history of the creation of man, which our 
sages, remaining in the limits of the Islamic tradition, were bound to 
recast in a special mould reflecting the most essential features of their 
doctrine. 

Such a vivid and highly poetical mystic history of man on an’ 
Islamic background, which has been preserved in the annals of 
Tabari, waa, it seems, originally composed by ‘Abdullah Ansari 
(04 c.), a native of Herat. Qne century and a half later it was repeated 
in ite entirety without any alterations by Aba-Bakr Raziin his 

(work entitled ‘ The Path.of mankind from the point.of departure. 

qe ihe point of return? (Mirsadu-l ‘bad mina-l-mabda’ Mà-l ma‘äd), 
and is also encountered in part in the Masnavt of the famous Jalälu- 
d-Din Rümi. 

In presenting here that story, Í shall follow the ways and means 
of its author, that is to say, I shall, when expounding mystio thoughts, 
have sometimes recourse to the poetical imagery of the mystic language. 

When, after the six days and nights of creation, the time came 
for the crestion of man, the Creator said: '' The body of man from 
moisture and earth I shall prepare Myself." “ Hast Thou not created 
heaven and earth ? " exclaimed the angels in astonishment. “ This,” 
replied the.Creator, “is an exceptional business: I created all by 
the simple direction 'be', and it was, but this one I am going to ——- 
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create directly by My own 'selfness", by My Ego, because I shall 
deposit in him the treasure of divine knowledge." The angel Gabriel, 
in conformity with orderé received, went to take a handful of earth. 
The earth said: “What art thou doing, Gabriel ? "—'' I am taking 
' thee," said Gabriel, "into the presence of the Creator so that He 
may make out of thee a viceregent for Himself." 

“I adjure thee," said the earth, “ by the majesty of the Truth 
not to take me into the presence ot the Creator, because I am unable 
to bear being near to Him.” On hearing such an adjuration, Gabriel 
returned into thé presence of the Creator and reported to Him the 
unwillingness of the earth. The angels Michael and Iarafel were after 
this sent on the same errand, but the earth &ddressed to them the 
same adjurations. Then the Creator had recourse to the angel 
Azrael and said to him: “ Go thou, and if the earth does not come 
voluntarily, bring it by force.” Azrael went and brought by force a 
handful of dust collected from the surface of the earth—and, lo | 
Love was already hurrying to meet it halfway and permeated it. 

Angāri says :— 

“The dust of Adam was not yet sifted, 
When Love came and permeated it: 
Of that Wine (Love) I had tasted, when I was still 
feeding on milk... 

No, no: Wine and milk were mixed together." 
khak-+ Adam hamüz natikhia bid 
‘ishg Gmada büd dar gil avikhia bid 
in bada chu shir-khara büdam khurdam 
nay, nay, may-u shir bü-ham ümikhia bid. 

Herein was shown the first distinction of man; his dust was 
summoned into the presence of the Creator by several messengers. 

All the angels were filled with astonishment and perplexity. What 
was this mystery that the contemptible and valueless earth-dust 
should assume such haughtiness with regard to the call of the Creator, 
and that the Creator should abide by it with such perseverance and 
ardour, instead of substituting for it something else? The Creator 
told them: “ Truly I know what you do not know (Qur'an, II, 28). 
How could you know what business I have with this handful of dust 
through eternity? You can well be pardoned ; you have not had 
anything to do with Love; you are dry ascetic hermits and you cannot 
g „have any oognizance of Love. "Wait.s few days; I shall display in 
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this handful of dust My Almightiness; I shall efface from the mirror 
of its nature the rust of the darknees of creation, and you shall see 
in that mirror various forms, and the first form will be such that 
you all shall bow your heads to the earth before it." 

Then the Creator poured out from the cloud of His grace the 
ram of Love on the dust of Adam, kneaded it with the hand of His 
Almightiness, and made from dust in the dust the heart. The cherubs 
and seraphs looked on in amazement, seeing the Creator working 
during forty days and nights like a potter on the clay of Adam, 
putting a heart in its every particle and caressing it with the glance 
of His mercy. But the Creator said to them : '' Do not look at the 
clay, look at the heart!" According to other traditions, the Creator 
worked 40,000 years on the dust of Adam and placed outside 
and inside it signs which were meant to reflect, like a mirror, the 
thousand and one attributes of the Creator. When there came the. 
turn of the heart, He took from Paradise the dust which was to be 
used for its making, kneaded it with the water of Eternal Life, and 
dried it in the sunahine of His glance. 

When the heart was brought to perfection, it proved to be & pearl 
in the treasury of mysteries, which the Creator concealed from all 
looks and guarded by His majesty, saying: “ For such a perfect 
pearl there is no other treasury but Myself and the body of Adam, 
because it is the pearl of Love in the shell of knowledge, the heart 
fondled by the sun of the glance of the Creator, in the body, which 
during so many thousand years had been warmed by the rays of the 
light of the attributes of the Creator." - 

During the mysterious manifestation of all such tender displays 
of His attributes on the body and the heart of Adam, the Creator 
did not enlighten or initiate into the mystery any one of the nearest 
angels They did not know Adam, and every and each of them, when 
passing by, would say: “ What wonderful form is it, which is being 
modelled?” Adam, however, was saying under his breath: “If 
you do not know me, I know you. Let me only awake from this 
sweet sleep, and I shall call you by your names; one of the riches 
concealed in my nature is the knowledge of all names." As much as 
the angels examined Adam, they did not understand his nature. 
Finally the scheming Iblis moved around Adam, noticed that Adam's 
mouth was open, and said: “ Wait, I have found here the solution 
of the riddle! I shall enter this aperture and shall see what the 
place is like " On having entered and inspected the nature of Adam. - 
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he found it to be a miergeogm and detected in him a manifestation 
of all that he had noticed in the macrocosm. The head was like the 
heaven with its seven spheres. As there were seven planets in the 
seven heavens, 80 also in the seven spheres of the head he noticed the 
seven faculties inherent in man, viz. reflection, imagination, memory, 
doubt, etc As in the heaven there were angels, so also in the head 
there were the mental senses of sight, of hearing, of smelling, of taste, 
and of touch The body was like unto the earth. Just as on the 
earth there were trees, herbs, rivers, and mountains, so also on and 
in the body there were hairs, veins, arteries, and bones. As there 
were four seasons in the macrocosm, so also in Adam there were four 
humours, vis. heat, cold, moisture, and dryness, inherent respectively 
in the black and yellow bile, in the phlegm and in the blood. In the 
macrocosm there were four winds: the vernal, the estival, the 
autumnal, and the hibernal, of which the vernal fructifies the trees, 
brings forth leaves and grasses, the estival produces fruits, the 
autumnal ripens them, and the hibernal scatters them; so also in 
Adam, the microcosm, there were four winds: attraction, splitting, 
retention, and expelling. The first one places the food into the mouth 
and transmits it to the second one to be digested, makes it reach the 
third one, which extracts from it whatever is useful, and gives it over 
to the fourth one to be expelled . . . And many other similarities 
did Iblis discover in the nature of Adam, and all that he saw he 
understood. But he was unable to find any way to the inside of the 
heart, which appeared to him as a splendid palace. “ All that I saw,” 
he said, “ was insignificant. The difficult thing is here. If any 
misfortune ever happens to me from man, it can only arise from 
this place. And if the Creator has some special purpose with this 
form and means to place something in it, it will be into this place." 
In despair, Iblis retrested from the heart, and coming out, said to 
the angels : “ The form examined by me is hollow. It will be possessed 
of passions like the animals, and it wil be easy to capture it. But 
I found in it & palace without gates, to which there is no entrance, 
and I do not know what it is.” Being not satisfied with these explana- 
tions given by Iblis, the angels went to find the Creator and said: 
“O Lord! Thou solvest difficulties and Thou givest knowledge. It 
is a long time that Thou hast been working on that handful of dust. 
Thou hast created in it a whole second world and hast hidden in it 
many tressures. But Thou hast not told us anything and hast not 
initiated into that mystery anyone of us. Do tell us, what is to come 
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out of that handful of dust?” The answer was: “I am creating a 
substitute for Myself on earth, but I have not completed him yet. 
Whatever you see now is merely a place for him, a palace and a throno. 
When I have completed him, I shall elevate him to the throne, and 
you all shall bow to him to the earth!” The angels said: “The 
riddle that was puzzling us has not been solved. The Creator orders 
us to bow before His creature and calls it His substitute. We never 
knew that there was anybody besides Him worthy of worship; we 
considered Him to be the One, who has none equal or similar to 
Him, and we did not think that there could be anybody worthy of 
taking His place. Let us go and inspect once more that mysterious 
templel” Having inspected it, they said. “Still we do not find 
here anything beyond water and dust No beauty of viceregency can 
be seen in it nor is there anything to justify our worshipping him on 
our knees." Then a voice reached them which said :— 
“The Beloved cannot be seen by another’s eyes: 
My Darling must be seen through my eyes." 
ma'shüga ba-chasm-i digarän natuvan did 
janan+ mara ba-chashm-i man bayad did. 

The angels continued: “ Outwardly one does not find anything 
particular in this creature. Maybe, its rights are founded on its 
qualities—let us investigate them.” 

The angels found Adam to be constituted of the four elements, 
viz. earth, wind, water, and fire. Investigsting their qualities, they 
found that earth is quiescence, wind is movement, and that the former 
is the opposite of the latter ; water and fire were also found to be 
opposites ; the former has a downward, the latter an upward tendency. 
Further investigation showed that the nature of earth is dry (hard), 
of wind soft, of water cold, and of fire hot, and that, the natures 
of these component parts being opposed to each other, nothing except 
corruption could result therefrom. Returning into the presence of 
the Creator, the angels said: “Thou art entrusting with the repre- 
sentation of Thyself one from whom there will arise corruption and 
bloodshed " Thus, the angels inflicted reproach on what was in the 
thought of the Creator the vessel of Love, and this was the first 
reproach which arose in the world. 

The special distinctions of man at the creation of his outward 
sheath were as follows: the creation of him alone was distributed 
over forty days and nights, whereas the creation of all the worlds 
took only six days and nights. The directness of his creation and ^ 
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the placing in him of a mystery unsolved by the angels—all this was 
pointing to the -exclusiveness of man’s destinies. But matter, as 
represented by the body of man, was nothing as compared with the - 
boundleasness of the Spirit which it was still lacking. And now the 
Creator, again by direct action, proceeded to the fusion of body and 
spirit. He breathed into the matter the spirtt by His own breath, 
and that insufflation (nafkha) has a deep meaning and is of great 
importance. The Spirit from the highest celestial spheres was being 
sent down to the lowest degrees of the material world. On that 
boundless expanse it was capable of falling in with and making 
friends with some outside beings, to forget thus the Creator and to 
lose that affection which was granted to It. Now, that insufflation 
by the Creator of His own breath was meant to prevent its attaching 
itself to anybody or anything and to preserve in It the sweetness of 
the communion with the Creator. Furthermore, as has ‘been said, 
the Spirit had to descend through an innumerable multitude of 
spiritual and corporeal worlds, in each of which there were concealed 
treasures unknown to anybody. The breath of the Creator was to 
serve here as.a guide and interpreter of the meanings of all the treasures, 
all the blessings, and all the evils of that path in order to facilitate for . 
the Spirit the upward journey back to the Creator. Finally, that 
breath accompanied the spirit of man in order that he, who was sent 
down for authority and dominstion in the world, should appear m 
that world endowed with marks of a special distinction and honour 
on the part of the Creator, the more so as it had already been announced 
to the angels that they would have to wörship him on their knees. 
And in fact, when the Spirit, which had been for so many thousand 
years fondled in the most precious recesses. of divinity and watched 
over ih the world of immediateness by the eye of the Creator, reached, - 
together with the Creator’s own breath, through myriads of worlds 
with their treasures, the realm of man and blended itself with his 
form—all the worlds adored him on their knees, except Iblis.. For his 
pride and arrogance with regard to the greatest of creatures and for 
his wilful penetration into this temple of Love, he was overtaken by 
the wrath of the Creator and was unable to make his obeisance 
to Adam. 

The Spirit.on entering the body found it to be a dark and narrow 
prison erected on four mutually opposite pillars, for which no prolonged 
existénce could be expected. It was surrounded by crowds and 
multitudes of vermin, beasts, and wild animals. The blows and bites 
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they were inflicting on the body produced painful feelings in the 
Spirit. Inside of the prison passions became active, and lo! the 
pure Spirit, which was during so many thousand years brought up in 
proximity to the Crestor in unlimited kindness and tenderness, 
experienoed, in the face of such strange and savage displays, a feeling 
of loneliness. He became aware of the value of his former intimate 
association with the Creator, of which he had been unaware until 
that moment. He recognized the bliss of the union, in which he had 
been immersed without knowing its delights and without recognizing 
its essence. The fire of separation broke out in him and the pain of 
isolation entered his head. He tried to return, but the breath which 
had brought him down, was no more there. He felt broken-hearted, 
and then he heard a voice saying: '' We are looking for such a state 
from thee!” Adam emitted a deep sigh, and the voice said “It 
was for such sighs that We sent thee down!” Adam ave a start, 
movement appeared in his limbs, he opened his eyes and perceived 
the wide world, saw the dazzling sun, and exclaimed: '' Praise bo to 
God!” and heard the answer: “May thy Lord have compassion 
upon thee." These words reminded him of the world of the Spirit 
and its delights, and he sought vainly to break the corporeal fetters. 
Nothing in the world had any interest for Adam, the fire of his passion 
for the Creator did not abate, the unwontedness of his state did 
not diminish, and he did not make friends with anything And he 
heard the voice of the Creator, saying: “O Adam! enter Paradise, 
eat, sleep, and make friends with whomsoever thou desirest." But 
Paradise did not soothe the feelings of Adam. Then the Creator 
produced Eve from the very soul of Adam, so that he should be 
&ble to associate with one like himself. Looking at the beauty of 
Eve, he saw in it a ray of the beauty of the Creator, and he tasted 
of that human beauty, and became possessed by lust, that lowest 
animal quality, which constitutes the greatest obstacle between 
man and the Creator. Other animal passions added themselves to 
it, such as excessive eating and excessive sleep, and even as Adam’s 
passions increased, his communion with the Creator decreased. He 
finally gave himself up to his passions to such an extent as to allow 
Iblis to seduce him. The Creator became disgusted and said: “O 
Adam ! We have not created thee for indulging in passions and animal 
enjoyments. We left thee for half & day in Paradise, and thou 
hast forgotten Us to the extent of giving thyself up to another! If 
We leave thee for a whole day, thou wilt forget Us altogether and^wilt —— 
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substitute total estrangement for the former close communion with 
Us! Leave Paradise, and thou Eve, separate thyself from him! 
Thou, crown of distinction, quit thou his head! Thou, vestment of 
honour, fall away from his body ! " 

Having passed several days in a state of depression, Adam returned 
to his former suffering and was filled with love for the Creator, having 
been taught that love in pre-eternity. “O Lord!” he said, “I 
needed that depreasion in order to know the value of Thy mercy and 
the meaning of Thy sovereignty, and I recognize that allis perish- 
able, Thou art eternal; all are infirm, Thou art almighty ; all are 
woebegone, Thou art the Comforter |” A voice was heard, saying :— 

* Return and be more than thou wert, 
And if thou wert not until now, be it now. 
baz Gy ki zänchı büds afrün bashi 
“var to ba-kunün na-büds aknün bash. 

What do these various actions mean? We brought Adam up 
for representing Ourselves and, by trials, We brought his love to 
perfection | " 1 


In the very first words of this story it is quite clearly established 
that the purpose of the creation of man, of the fusion of the Spirit 
with the body, is knowledge. The whole mystery of the creation in 
general lies in knowledge. According to tradition, the prophet David 
asked the Creator: “ Why didst Thou create the creatures?” And 
the Truth suggested to him: “I was a hidden treasure and I chose 
to be known, and I created the creatures in order to be known " (kuntu 
kanzan makhfiyyan fa-ahbabiu ‘an u‘rafa fa khalagtu-l-khalga likay 
u‘rafa). 

What is then this knowledge (ma‘rifat) ? There is intellectual 
or argumentative knowledge (ma'rifat4 ‘aqli or ma'rifat-i sstsdlals), 
which is common to all men of a certain standard of intollect ; there 
18 & common agreement of opinion with regard to the existence of 
the Crestive Principle, and the existing disagreement concerns Its 
attributes, but not Its essence. In knowing by the intellect, perception 
by the outward senses and the inward powers is necessary. Through 
the perception of the material world by means of the former and 
through exercising the intellect with the help of the latter, the intellect 
comes to the conclusion that what has been created is due to a Creator. 
Contemplating gradually the different categories of creation, the 
=. + Afsrsdu-l'ibäd, pp. 37—54 (Tehran ed., 1814 4.u.).—The Translator. 
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intelleot distinguishes the uniqueness, the almightiness, and the 
beauty of the creation, and draws the conclusion that such a miraculous 
display must be due to an Almighty, All-knowing, All-seeing Eternal 
Founder. The clearer the intellect, the more correct is the view, the 
more reflection is applied, the more numerous become the mferences 
from the diversity of the creation aa to the existence of a Creator, the 
more clear become alao the proofs of His Unity. 

But the Spirit has been sent into the body not for this kind of 
knowledge. This kind of knowledge requires proofs and argumenta- 
tions, of which there exist a great diversity ; even the heathen defend 
their beliefs by arguments. The acceptance of one argument instead 
of another is based on preference, and were even all these arguments 
true, they would only result in the inference of the existence of the 
Creator by means of argumentation. Yet, the position of the Spirit 
with regard to the knowledge of the Truth before ite fusion with the 
body was entirely different; the Spirit was in immediate contact 
with the Truth and knew the Truth by direct perception, without 
any argumentation. After its fusion with the body this direct contact 
had, 80 to say, disappeared. 

When the Spirit was being sent from the world of mystery and 
proximity to the Truth to be attached to the world of forms, it was 
allowed to pass through all the spiritual and material worlds. From 
each world whatever constituted the best part of that world waa 
&dded unto the Spirit. At the same time the eyes of the Spirit were 
directed to witness the good and the evil of esch world, because it 
was being sent into life in order to attract all that is useful and to 
repel all that is noxious. Thus, when the Spirit entered the body 
after his journey through all the multitorm worlds, he was, 80 to say, 
wrapped in thousands of bright and dark spiritual sheets. His every 
glance on every object in every world, although meant to become a 
factor in his perfection, constituted, at that given moment, a veil. 
The sum totel of such veils deprived him of the capacity of con- 
templating the beauty of the Creator, which is Unity, and of feeling 
the bliss of immediate proximity to Him. On his descent into the 
nethermost planes of matter, when the Spirit began putting to use 
the tools and instruments of his corporeal form, every moment of 
time separated him more and more from the world of mystery and 
wrapped him up in & new veil, so that the Spirit might well have 
lost eventually all consciousness of that world of mystery. Thus, 
one person does not believe at all that at one time he was liyir- - 
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in another world, in another person there remains some trace of the 
former. communion with the Creator; another again remembers all 
the stages of his passage through the spiritual and material worlds . . . 

. Despite the fact that the fusion of the Spirit with the body erected, 
80 to say, & kind of barrier between him and the Truth, that fusion 
was neoessary. When living in the spiritual world and enjoying the 
proximity of the Truth, the Spirit possessed only such knowledge 
as was in conformity with the nature of that world. Of a similar 
kind were also his revelations and contemplations. The perfection 
of these states and the fulness of blias had to be reached by the Spirit 
through his fusion with the body, because it was that fusion that 
gave him a heart, a soul, and those powers and feelings which he needed 
in order to attain knowledge. During his stay in the world of mystery 
he possessed but that spiritual light, through which he perceived thé 
entirety of that world only, but he was devoid of the power to compre- _ 
hend the entirety and the particularities of the two worlds. 
Development and perfection were atteined by the Spirit only in this 
world, where everything was meant for his education. Thus the 
Spirit reached true knowledge, i.e. the knowledge of the essence and 
of all the attributes of the Creator. “O man! I created everything 
for thee, and I created thee for me” (yd-bnu Adama khalagtu-l-ashya’a 
kullahà W-ajlika wa khalagtuka aj). 

Argumentative knowledge cannot oonstitute the true destination 
of man, because it is not the Light Itself, but Its reflection. In 
explaining this point the güfl mystica take their stand on v. 35 of the 
XXIV chapter of the Qur’än, which runs: “ God (the Truth) is the 
light of heaven and earth. The similitude of his light is as a niche 
in a wall, wherein a lamp is placed, and the lamp enclosed in a case of 
glass; the glass appears as if it were a shining star. It is lighted 
with the oil of a blessed tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the 
west; it wanteth little but that the oil thereof would give light, 
although no fire touched it. This is light added unto light...” 
The Spirit, owing to ite natural subtlety, is incapable of perceiving 
the full manifestation of divine attributes. And the extraordinary 
wisdom displayed in the creation of Adam is manifested in this, that 
the heart which was created for him was made stout, but transparent 
like & crystal of unusual purity. The heart was placed in a niche, 
that is in the compact body, and in that crystal the lamp of mystery- 
was set up, in which there was put the wick of manifestation (of that- 

=“ mystery). The lamp was filled with the oil of the blessed olive-tree 
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of the Spirit (with the divine breath), which cannot be found either 
in the East, that is in the spiritual world, nor in the West, that is in 
the material world. That oil was extremely transparent and luminous, 
although no fire had touched it. From that oil the whole of the crystal 
of the heart became illumined, as if it were a shining star. A reflection 
of the light of the crystal spread over the atmosphere within, symbolized 
by the niche, and filled it with light. The brilliancy of the crystal 
is the intellect: the atmosphere, which is the recipient of its reflection, 
represents the hidden powers and the innate qualities of man, and the 
rays breaking through the niche of the material body are the five 
senses. For a perfect manifestation of the divine light which was “a 
hidden treasure ” precisely that kind of lamp was needed. Such a 
lamp is given to everybody, but it is not in everybody that it shines 
with divine light. Those who rely for the knowledge of the Truth 
on their intellect, think that their lamp is illumined by the true light, 
without suspecting that the light which they find in themselves is a 
mere reflection of the light of the spiritual oil, and that the fire of the 
divine light is absent in their lamp, which is not lighted. 

In terms of the above exposition, to attain knowledge one needs 
the Light Itself, the Truth Itself. What then are the paths by which 
It ig reached ? How to remove the barrier which has arisen between 
It and the Spirit in man? How to remove the veils in which the 
Spirit is wrapped ? 

Mahmüd Shabistari (fourteenth century), the author of the 
“ Rose-garden of mysteries" compares the Truth with the almond- 
nut, which being covered by a thin akin, is, in addition, surrounded 
by a shell :— 

sharv'at pūst maghz ämad haqiqat 
miyan-ı in u an bäshad tarigat. 

Just as an almond, to attain full rıpeness, requires both the thin 
skin and the shell, so for the manifestation of the Truth there are 
needed the shart‘at and the tariqat, the “ law " and the “ path ”, which 
are the rules set up for the guidance of all the corporeal and spiritual 
manifestations in man in accordance with the duality of his nature. 
The “law ” educates the body and the soul, the “ path ” purifies the 
heart and enlightens the spirit. As in order to get the pure almond- 
kernel, one has first to break the shell and then take off the akin, so 
also in order to attain the Truth, one has first to submit to the “ law ” 
and only then to follow the “ path ". 


The “ law” which comprises prayer, fasting, etc., is meant to aut" ~ 
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primarily on the five senses, because, when man obeys exclusively 
the five senses, he descends to the lev: of the animal, which is attached 
only to this world. He becomes even gg than these, because the 







the other world, and it, therefore, cannot feel any 
man, however, who has been endowed with spiritual 


tions, based on the senses, would naturally cause complete cessation 
of life and of tho development of his organism, which latter is both 
necessary and useful for him. The “law ” is given to man in order 
that he should not, in his enjoyments and inclinations, surrender 
himself unconditionally to his animal nature. Every and each of 
the rules of that “ law” speaks to man reminding him, in one way 
or another, of his original place of abode, of his having come here 
from another world, and directe him to that other world ; thus, prayer 
diverta him from sensual inclinations, from conversations with men, 
and directs him towards the bliss of conversing with the Creator; 
fasting reminds him of his former angelic state, when he did not need 
any food, and so forth. 

Together with the body, the soul (nafs) also has to be educated 
in the “law”. The soul, otherwise called the animal spirit (rüA-- 
hayvani) is the source of negative qualities and lower feelings, and 
owes its origin to the fusion of the Spirit with the body. It fills all 
the atoms id parts of the body as oil interpenetrates a nut, but is 
concentrated in the heart, as has been said: “The most hostile of 
thy enemies is thy soul, which lies between thy two sides" (a'dà 
‘adumorka nafsuka-llais bayna janbayka). At the same time, it is 
also in the heart that the Spirit resides with ite highest spiritual 
qualities. The above-mentioned animal spirit of man differs from 
it& counterpart in animals only by being eternal and remaining 
indestructible after its separation from the corporeal sheath, whereas 
that of the animals, as being constituted of the four elementa, is 
subject to decay, and disappears entirely after death. In that animal 
spirit two essential qualities are inherent, from which arise all the 
lower feelings, viz. desire (hava) and wrath (ghazab). These two qualities 
are necessary for the soul in order that it should be able to attract 
by means of the former all that is useful and to repel by means of 
the latter all that is noxious, and thus to maintain itself and subsist 

"vin this world. 
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The education of the soul, a certain direction, consists in 
sed these two qualitios in Æ certain equipoise and proportion, 
so that the one should overcome the other, because, if the 







unrestraint, hostility, arrogance, imperiousness, eto., 
. When both of these qualities lose their balance simul- 
Pously and take possession of the soul, then the latter tends towards 
corruption and becomes the source of every kind of evil. On the 
other hand, an excessive weakening of these easential qualities produces 
derangement and breeds other negative qualities, like weakness, 
pusillanimity, lack of zeal, etc. The above-mentioned qualities of 
the soul and their continual equilibrrum and proportion must be 
entirely subjected to the demands of the “law ” and of fear, and be 
in their hands like humble tools ; then only will the soul yield positive 
-~ qualities, like the sense of modesty, humility, generosity, submissive- 
ness, patience, gratitude, etc. Then only does the soul rid itself 
of the evil of dominativeness, humbles iteelf in submission to the 
pure Spirit, and helps the latter to ascend through the “ stations " 
. of the lower world into the highest realms of the spiritual spheres, 
as says Angari:— 


“When the animal qualities leave thy soul, 

The bird of thy spirit will return to (its) nest, 

The vulture of thy soul will rush into the heights, 

Will perch on the hand of the Sovereign and become a falcon.” 
khüy- sabu's zi nafsat ar bas shavad 
murgh- rithat ba-ashyän baz shavad 
pas kargas^ nafs rū süyr'ulo mhad 
bar dasi+ malik nishinad u baz shavad. 


The tendency towards the higher and super-anımal world turns 
then into pure love, and passion and wrath become zeal and higher 
aspirations. Then the soul lovingly rushes towards the Creator: 
“ Were it not for desire, nobody would tread the path (of aspiration) 
towards God” (law la-lhaws mà salaka ahadun tarigan dla-Hah), 
and in its zeal does not pay any attention to anything but Him. These 
two qualities, happily directed.and developed, become thus for the 
Spirit & powerful instrument for reunion with the Creator: such an 
instrument was unavailable for the Spirit during its sojourn in the 

-~ realm of the spirite—like the angels, undisturbed by desire and wrath, 
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it was satisfied with ite state and was dispassionately and impassibly 
contemplating the light of the lamp of the Truth. 

Such is the nature of the soul and such is its destination, and it 
becomes clear, why the Sufis say in this instance: “ Whosoever 
knoweth his own soul, knoweth his Lord " (man ‘arafa nafsahu faqad 
‘arafa rabbahu). 

When the man who aspires towards the Truth, or, as the Sufis 
would put it, “the traveller" (sālik) has humbled under the “law” 
his body and ourbed his soul, then he enters the “ path” of the 
purification of the heart. 

The heart in the body of man, in the “ microcosm ”, is the same 
as the empyrean in the “ macreooem ”, namely the dividing line 
between the sensible and the super-sensible. In it is concentrated 
the quality of spirituality, and it is the recipient and the distributor of 
the outpourings of the Spirit. With all the members of the body 
it is connected by delicate veins through which the outpouring of the 
Spirit reaches all the members of the body. When that outpouring 
into the heart oeases, the vitality of the whole organism also departs. 
And the heart is aware of its receiving such an outpouring, because . 
the Spirit flows into the heart with Its own peculiar power that gives 
to the heart life, intellect, and knowledge. 

The heart possesses capacity and readiness for accepting purifica- 
tion and submitting to education, owing to which it reaches a certain 
degree of perfection, and, after first-being merely a depository of the 
quality of spirituality, it may become a place of the manifestation 
of all the qualities and of the very substance of the Truth, of 
the Deity. t 
' Purity of heart consists in the integrity and precision of its five 
abstract senses, through the medium of which it takes cognizanoe of 
the world of mystery (the intellect acting as mental sense of touch, 
by which it derives profit from all that can be known by the intellect). 
A further condition of the purity of heart is that all the various 
states, which the heart, as the centre-point of all the higher feelings, 
may experience, should strictly and exactly correspond to their 
innate meaning. The heart is the source of deep faith, of the enlighten- 
ment of the intellect, of contemplation, of love for the Oreator, which 
excludes all earthly love, of wisdom, ete. The education of the heart 
consists in directing it by certain means towards the Divine Truth. 
This implies that man should renounce the world, withdraw from 

gn-and whatever is created, abandon his natural inborn habits'and 
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terrestrial joys, and, having reached the ''outward separation " 
(tajrid), turn with all his being to the Creator, without demanding 
from the Truth anything except the Truth, in order to attain to the 
degree of “ inner separation ” (tafrid) from all love and desire, except 
for the Truth Itself. In such a state the outward senses cease their 
activity ; the darkness and the veils, in which the heart was wrapped 
under their influence, disappear ; a heart liberated from all things 
terrestrial, aware only of the Truth and yearning for It in passionate, 
lofty love, is the heart, which has reached perfection and complete 
purity; the barrier has disappeared, and the Spirit flows together 
with the Truth, which now finds Its full manifestation m man. Bays 
Ansäri:— 
“Tf thou givest away all that thou hast, 

Tf thou dissolvest participation in thy own being, 

Thou mayest be able to get free trom thyself and rush 

And find shelter in a ray of His light." 


gar harchy tura hast hama dar bazi ' 
az hasts-ys khud juda kunt anbän 
bashad ky zi khud baz rahi dar tae 
dar partavi nür-ı & panähl sae. 
In such a state not one of the qualities of man, not one of his 
members can dispose of ite own nature; he is entirely in the power 
of the Truth, as has been said: “ I became for him ear and eye, and 
tongue and hand. By Me he hears, by Me he sees, by Me he speaks, 
by Me he touches" (kuntu lahu saman wa basaran wa lisänan wa 
yadan fa-bi yasma'u wa bi yubsiru wa bi yanitqu wa bt yabfishu). 
Three degrees are distinguished in this manifestation of the Truth. 
At first the Truth manifeste Itself in the “ manifestation in actions” 
(tajalis-s af'ül), when all actions are seen by man as disappearmg in 
the actions of the Truth and when nothing except the Truth is per- 
ceived as acting. Then comes the ‘ manifestation of qualities ” 
(tajalit- sfat), when man notices all qualities as disappearing in 
the qualities of the Truth, does not perceive any quality but the Truth, 
and recognizes himself and everything as being a manifestation of the 
qualities of the Truth. Finally, the “ manifestation of the substance ” 
(tajalli-+ zät), when man finds all substances disappearing in the 
One Substance, when he does not distinguish any other existenoe 
except the Truth. This state is the complete disappearance (fama) - 
of man in the Truth: “ which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nc 
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hath it entered into the heart of man” (mà là ‘aynun ra’at wa là uznun 
samat wa là khatara ‘ala galbı basharin). | 

Such union with the Truth (tawhid) is not a union of a body witha 
body, nor of the aocident with the substance, nor of the knowledge 
with the known, nor of the mind with its conception. Such a union 
is necessarily preceded by mutual attraction. The Sufi Abü-l- 
Hasan of Kharsgän nsed to say that the path to the Truth is 
a double one—one from man to the Truth, and the other from the 
Truth to man. Or, as has been said in a tradition: ‘‘ Whoever 
approached Me by one span, him I approached by a cubit, and who- 
ever approached Me by a cubit, him I approached by a fathom. And 
whoever came to Me slowly, to him I came with a fast gait" (man 
tagarraba tlayya shibran tagarrabtu ilayh zirä'an wa man tagarraba 
urlayya zwa‘an tagarrabtu slayhs ba‘an wa man atani bi-mash’in ataytuh 
harwalaian). 

The above-mentioned disappearance in the Truth, the union of 
the human spirit with the Deity, the transformation of & seemingly 
heterogeneous duality into a homogeneous unity, being a phenomenon 
which cannot be adequately proved by tangible evidence, is explained 
by the example of two drops of oil. One of them is imprisoned in 
the mire at the bottom of the sea. Without combining itself with 
the sea-water, it little by little endeavours to free itself from the 
mire. Once freed, it speedily, without paying any heed to anything, 
ascends to the surface of the sea, leaves under itself the whole mass 
of water, and, having met the other drop, indivisibly melts together 
with it. On the other hand, if it meete a spark of fire, it ceases to 
exist independently, giving up its whole being to the being of the 
fire. Should, however, the sea with all its mass of water be brought 
into contact with fire, the latter cannot kindle it, and water, on ite 
part, cannot mix with fire. Thus, the human soul, being a drop of the 
sea of the world, wil melt into it, but the spirit, like oil, will rise 
to ita surface, and meeting a spark of the fire of the manifestation of 
the Truth, will merge all ita being into it, will consider as real existence 
the non-existence of accidental being. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this is not a mere revelation, 
nor & vision, neither a contemplation, nor & consciousness, because 
all these necessarily involve duality, whereas here we have to do with 


1 Of. also Kaskfu-IL-makiib, Nioholson's translation, 168; Samargand edition, 
206.—The Translator. 
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the fullest state of unity. The above described state excludes all 
idea of divimbility ; knowledge, the knower and the known, seeing, 
the seer, and the seen, love, the lover, and the beloved, become an 
indivisible whole. Says Ansäri: 


“Love came and permeated like blood my skin and veins, 
It made me empty (of myself) and filled me with the Friend: 
All the particles'of my being were taken by the Friend, 
Of myself in me there remains only the name, and all the rest is 
He." 
‘ishg Gmad u shud ch khünam andar rag u pūst 
tā kard mará Whi u pur kard zs düs 
ajzü^ vujüdam hama dist qurift 
namist zi man bar man u bags hama üst. 

The initial moment of that peaceful bliss, of that complete quietude 
(suküna) is difficult to seize and to define, because the Truth, as 
Ansäri puts it, 'desoends unawares into a wary heart” (iajallt4 
haqq nagah Gyad ammä bar dsl aga äyad). It is this quietude that 
is steadfastly sought for by every “traveller” on the path to the 
Truth, who is free from any thought of reward or return, because 
after this state of quietude he attains to direct knowledge (ma‘nfat+ 
shuhüdi); all obecurity is removed from him, and the perplexing 
enigma of the “ World and the Creation" is solved. “I do not 
look " says the knower (‘ärsf), “ at anything, but that I see in it God ” 
(mà nagartu ft shayyın Wā wa ra'aytu-Uaha fihi). Being enlightened, 
he teaches that from eternity there was, is, and will be only one. 
Substance, manifested under the species of plurality by its attributes, 
on account of the plurality of these attributes; that the cessation 
of that manifestation does not entail the disappearance of the Sub- 
stance Itself. He is persuaded that the innumerable hidden and 
visible worlds, that the whole totality of the pluralities and diversities 
perceived by him repose in one Being, like the waves of fantastic 
shapes &nd various sizes, which break asunder and are scattered into 
water-dust on the surface of the ocean ; that the innumerable plurality 
and Unity, the whole and, the part, the Absolute (“the Untied ”) 
and the individual “ (the tied ") are merely different expressions of 
one and the same Truth. 

It is not without interest to compare how this fundamental con- 
ception of the &üfi teaching is expressed by its three brilliant exponents 
in early (eleventh and twelfth oenturies) Persian poetry. 
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Says Abü-Sa‘id ibn-Abi-1-Khayr of Mahna: 
“I said (to the Beautiful One) : ‘For whom dost thou appear in ` 
such beauty i' 
She said: ‘For Myself, because I am Myself Unity, 
I am Love, and the Lover, and the Beloved, 
I am the Mirror, and the Beauty, and the Seer ’.” 


guftam kira tu badin ribays 
guftä khudra ki man khudam yaktayi 
ham ‘ishqam u ham ‘äshiqg u ham ma'shügam 
ham Gyina u ham jamal u ham binäyi. 
And again :— 
" At the time when these stars and heavens were not, 
Nor this water, nor air, nor fire, nor earth, 
I was teaching the mysteries of Unity— 
And this body, and voice, and intellect were not.” 
Gn vagi ki in anjum u afläk nabüd 
vin ab u havd u atash u khak nabüd 
asrar-+ yaganagi sabaq miguftam 
vin gab u in nova u tdrak nabüd 
And again :— 
“ I was never separated from Thee, 
This is a proof of the luckinees of my star: 
In Thy substance I am unnoticeable, when I am nongxbenb. 
And in Thy light I become visible, when I exist." 


man az tu judä nabüdam ta büdam 
inast dall tals‘-+ mas‘tidam 
dar 3Gt4 tu ná-padulam ar ma'dümam 
var nür-i iu zühwam agar mawjüdam. 
Says ‘Abdullah Angari: 
“ Do not think that we are descended from Adam, 
Because st the moment when Adam was not, we were: 
Without the burden of love, of heart, and of clay, 
The Beloved, and. We, and Love were breathing the same bres 
tä zan nabari ki mà x Adam büdım 
kan dam ki mabüd Adam an dam bildim 
bt zahmai-i ‘ayn u shin u gaf u di u gd. 
ma‘shilg u mā u ‘ishq hamdam bildim. 
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Says ‘Umar Khayyam: 
“That Wine, which by Its substance is capable of taking various 
forms, 
Which becomes now an animal and now a plant, 
Do not think that It (therefore) turns into non-bemg, far from it : 
It possesseth a substance, though qualities (outward manifesta- 
tions) may disappear.” 
Gn bada ki gäbili suvarhäst ba-zat 
gals hayvan mishavad u gah nabät 
tā can nabari ki-nist gardad hayhat 
mawgüf ba-zat ast agar nist fat. 
And again :— 
* Thou hast asked me, what are those phantom-like forms 1 
If I tell the truth about them, it will be too long. 
These forms have come from a sea, 
And again they return to the depths of that sea.” 
mipursids ky chist Gn naqshi maja 
gar bar güyam hagigatash hast dirdz 
nagshist padid ämada az daryäys 
vangah shuda ba-ga‘r-+ Gn darya baz. 
And again :— 

“ Sometimes Thou art hidden and dost not show Thy face to anyone. 
Sometimes Thou art manifested in forms of being and place. 
That splendour Thou showest to Thyself: 

Thyself art the essence of Thy contemplation and Thou art the 
Beer," 
gah gashta nıhan rū ba-kası nanumayt 
gah dar guvar-i kawn u makän paydayt 
in jılvagarı bd-khishian binumayt 
khud ‘ayn-+ ‘ayan+ khudt u binagi. 


The conception, in terms of this teaching, of man as a particle 
of the all-cresting Truth, seems especially bold on the lips of orthodox 
Sufis, when they resort to the.use of the terminology of the Qur'ün 
and of the Muslim symbol of faith, Thus, Mansür Khallaj 
exclaimed : “ I am the Truth |” and, having been misunderstood, paid 
with his life for such a boldness. Almost the same thing has been 
said by Ansari: 
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“ If thou wishest to hear a word from a wary soul 
And the innermost mysteries from the King of Kings, 
Lose thyself, so as, being. unaware of thy own existence, 
To hear only the words: ‘I, I am God." 
(Qur’än, xx, 14.) 

khàhi ky sukhun zi jän-i dgah shinavt 

vasrär-ı darüns z shahinshah shinavi 

gum gard zi khish tā tu az hastt-+ khud 

bikhud hama innani and-lah shinavt. 

Bäyazid of Bistäm went even farther and altering somewhat 
the symbol of faith of Muhammad, exclaimed :- “ There is no deity, 
but myself, therefore worship me. To me be praise, and how great 
is my dignity!” (la daha a anā fa'buduns wa subhäns mà a'zama 
shani). 

The same symbol was used for the explanation of the meaning 
of the mystic knowledge by Abü-Ba'id ibn-Abi-1-Khayr: 

“ The knower, who is aware of the secret of knowledge, i 

Is freed from self and has God for his companion. 

Deny thyself and affirm the existence of the Truth, 

Such ia the meaning of the words ‘ There is no Deity but God '." 
‘arif bv s sirri ma'rifat agahast 
bikhud zi khudast u ba khudä hamrähast 
naf'4 khud u tgbat-+ vujids+ hag kun 
in ma'ni-i lä ilaha slla-llahast. 

There is hardly any need to say that such utterances express 
the feelings of “the traveller towards the Truth " not at the very 
moment of quietude, because at that time he is unable to distinguiah ` 
either separate names or separate qualities, but at the time when 
he is accomplishing his return journey, when he is again torn away 
from the Absolute and regains individuality, when there steps in the 
state of “ separation after union " ( farg ba‘da-ljam‘), of “ being after 
non-being ” (bagä ba‘da-l-fenä), when he becomes “a traveller from 
the Truth, in the Truth, for the Truth ". 

Our sages point out to us examples of such men, who, by means 
of a lengthy self-renouncement -and self-annihilation have become 
immersed in the sea of Unity, have reached the desired quietude and 
have, 80 to say, disappeared and vanished therein. The light of their 
intelleot is lost in the Light of the Manifestation of the Truth, but for 
those who surround them and who have no experience of that exclusive 
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state of bliss, they seem to be “ deprived of their reason ” (maslübu-l- 
'agl) : they are called “the madmen of the spiritual path " (khan 
tariqai). Such a one was, for instance, Luqmän of Sarakhs 
(eleventh century), who, according to 'Att&r's exposition in the 
“ Conversation of the Birds ”, used to repeat towards the end of his 
long life :— 

“ Now, I do not know who I am—TI am not a slave of the Lord 
(the Truth), so, what am I? My slavery is gone, but no freedom 
has taken its place. In my heart there is not a drop either of sorrow 
or of joy. I have become without qualities, but I did not lose them. 
I have attained knowledge, but I do not possess knowledge. I do 
not know whether Thou art I, or I am Thou—I have disappeared in 
Thee and duality has been removed ” 1 

Buch men are no more in need of any deeds; “ one does not follew 
their example, but one does not repudiate them” (la yugtadà bihim 
wa là yunkaru ‘alayhim). 

“ Those walking in the Truth,” i.e. those who have returned into 
the world of particularities in order to perfect the imperfect ones 
and to instruct the ignorant ones (jähil) are, according to the degree 
‚of their natural capacities, of various: grades of knowledge, which 
can be reduced to two chief categories. The one consista of those 
who, when having passed over from Unity to plurality, are temporarily 
barred from Unity by that plurality, which state, however, by means 
of the application of ways and means at their disposal, may be quickly 
changed back into the lost quietude. These are the Sufis, who are 

“called “sons of the time” (as-pufiyyu ibnu-l-waqi), because they are 
in the power of the moment, they are in a state of mutability. These 
are those knowers, whom the famous Junayd of Baghdad had in 
view, when, on being asked about the knower, he said: “the colour 
of the water is the colour of its vessel ” (lawnt-l-ma’s lawnu ina’). 
For such men the above-mentioned “law " and “ path ” still remain 
necessary for two reasons—both for their own perfection and for 
the guidance of the ignorant. : 

The second group of those “ who have attained knowledge ” are 
those who, owing to a special perfection achieved by them, remain 
permanently in direct communion with the Truth, but contemplate 
Unity in plurality and plurality in Unity in such a way that the one 
is in no manner obscured by the other. In spite, however, of their 


1 Tehrah edition, 1819, p. 260.—The Transistor. 
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proximity to the Truth and the fact that they permanently experience 
that proximity, they do not leave by a hair's breadth the paths 
trodden by them, and continue assiduously to devote themselves to 
pious practices, which in them are obligatory only as far as they may 
serve as an example for those whom they have in their guidance. 
Thus, to “those directed " (murtd) they cede only the overflow of 
their own abundance, as has been quite clearly stated by “Ali in his 
words addressed to Kumaylibn-Ziy&d: yatarashshahu ‘alayka 
ma yalfahu minni. They can give them only the great wisdom of 
the means of purifying the heart which they have acquired by their 
own experience, but they are unable to give them the Truth Itself, 
because the Truth is beyond words and cannot be grasped by the 
intellect. That is why “those who have attained knowledge ” are 
for those who are ignorant “ directors of the right bath " (murshid). 
If we turn now to the words of these spiritual directors, we shall 
see from them on the one hand, that they are conscious of being unable 
to formulate all that fills the soul of “the one who has attained ", 
on the other hand, that the only path to knowledge is self-renunciation 
and internal purity. Such words and thoughte of the oldest spiritual 
directors (previous to the eleventh century) have been recorded in 
sufficient numbers in Qushayri's “Epistle” (Risälai) and in 
Jull&bi's “Revelation of what is veiled” (Kashfu-l-mahjüb). 
Here are a few specimens of such sayings :— 

Abü-Yazid (of Bistàm 1!) has said: “Men have different 
states, but the one who has attained knowledge has no states, because 
his distinguishing marks are effaced, hjs passion disappears in the 
passion of another, and his traces disappear in the traces of another." 

Al-Vàsitihassaid: “ Whoever has perceived God the Almighty, 
has been out off, has become dumb, and has disappeared." 1 

Somebody has said: “ Whoever has known God, for him life is 
pure and existence is bright, everything fears him, and in him the fear 
of creatures disappears, and he joins God.” 

Al-Husayn ibn-Mangür has said: “The distinguishing 
mark of the one who has attained knowledge is that he is free from 
this life and the next." 

Somebody has said: “ Whoever knew God, is overfilled with 
eternity, and the world in ita wideness is narrow for him." 

Said ash-Shibli: “One who has attained knowledge must 


1 Kasıfu-I-mahyüb, Nioholson's translation, p. 277; Samarqand ‘edition, pp. 
380-1.—The Translator. 
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not have any attachment, just as the lover has no complaint, the 
Blave has no claim, the fearful no rest." 

Said al-Junayd (of Baghdad) : “ One who strives after know- 
ledge does not attain it, unless he becomes like the earth which is 
trampled upon by the pious and the impious, and like the cloud which 
covers with its shadow everything, and like the rain which waters 
whatever it likes and whatever it does not like.” 

Said Abü-Yazid: ' The one who has attained knowledge 
does not see anything either in dream or in his wakıng state, except 
God, and except Him does not meet anybody or look at anything.” 
A similar saying of the same spiritual direotor has been preserved in 
another source: '". .. for many years have I been conversing with 
God, and men think that I am conversing with them." 

Said Zü-n-Nün al-Migri: "I knew my Lord through my 
Lord, and were it not for my Lord, I should not have known 
my Lord." 

Somebody has said: “ The one who has attained knowledge 
('àrif) is higher than what he says, and the one who knows (alim) is 
lower than what he says." 

Muhammsadibn-Vàsi said: “ Whoever has attained know- 
ledge of his God, his speech is short, and his amazement is long." ! 

Such, according to our sages, is the “ knower ", and such are his: 
ways. He is led on his path to the Truth not by the intellect, which 
establishes the existenoe of the Active Principle by the argument 
of Its action, but by the wary heart, which denies ite own existence 
in anything, except the Truth. The Truth having created the body 
of man, animated it by the heart, and, having created the heart, 
animated the latter by Itself. Thus knowledge is the life of the heart 
in the Truth and revulsion from everything which is not the Truth. 

Now it becomes clear, why in the above-quoted story of the 
primordial] man such an exclusive place is allotted to the heart, why 
the latter is represented as a brilliant sanctuary, to enter which the _ 
spirit of darkness and evil was not fated. It becomes clear, why in 
mystical literature whole works are devoted to the heart, as, for 
instance, the work by Ghazaäli, entitled “The Wonders of the 
Heart" (‘Ajä’ibu-I-galb) and why the mystic poets of Persia call so 
loudly and persuasively upon “the ignorant" to worship that 
innermost temple of man. 


1 Kashfu-l-mahjüb, Nicholson's translation, 276; Samarqand edition, 399. 
—The Translator, 
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Exclaims the Old Man of Herat :— 
* On the way to the Truth there are two temples (lit. “two Ka'bas ”), 
One is the outer temple, the other the temple of the heart. 
As long as thou canst, make pilgrimage to hearts, 
Because one single heart is more than a thousand temples" (lit. 
“ Ka‘bas ”). 
dar rah-+ khuda du ka‘ba Gmad häsıl 
yak ka‘ba-+ siratast u yak ka‘ba+ dil 
ia bituvanı nyärat+ dha kun 
kafzün zi hazür ka‘ba bashad yak di. 

To recapitulate: the basic idea of the Persian sages is that '' the 
Truth for the Truth” is the meaning of the whole creation; that 
the Creator, having reflected Himself in man by His 1001 attributes, 
having created him by, His own action, having united in him the two 
worlds and distinguished him from all the creatures by an internal 
spiritual life, made him thus a vessel of purest love and a treasury of 
knowledge. This latter is a precious, but heavy burden: “ We 
proposed the faith," says the Qur'àn (xxxiii, 72), “ unto the heavens 
and the earth, and the mountains; and they refused to undertake 
the same, and were afraid thereof; but man undertook it because 
he alone was capable of suppressing vigorously his passions (kana 
galüman), and his little heart was able to hold the Great Truth, which 
neither the heavens nor the earth were able to accommodate (lā 
yasa'uni ardi wa là sama't- wa wam'ani qalbu 'abds). Therefore, to 
know one's soul, say the Sufis, to purify one's heart of all earthly 
darkness and to open it for the reception of the One Eternal Truth 
in which every lie disappears (jd'a-l-hagqu wa zahaqa-l-batxlu, Qur'àn, 
xvii, 88)—that is the destination of man and in that consists his 
exalted earthly achievement. 
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NOTES ON DON JUAN OF PERSIA'S ACCOUNT OF 
GEORGIA 


By W. E. D. Arien 


lie one of the recently published volumes of the Broadway Travellers 

Series (Don Juan of Persia; a Shvah Catholic, 1560-1604, 
translated and edited with an introduction by G. Le Strange) is an 
interesting account of Georgia and of some of the events of the Turko- 
Persian War which endured between the years 1578 and 1587. The 
Persian account throws much light on the state of Georgia at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it serves as a valuable supplement to 
von Hammer Purgstall’s history of the war, based mainly on Turkish 
sources, and published as books 38 and 40 of his Histoire de P Empire 
Ottoman (in Vol. viii of the French edition). 

Neither the historian of Turkey nor the editor of Don Juan appear 
to have made use of the material from Georgian sources which is avail- 
able for this petiod, namely the provincial histories of Kartli, Samtzkhé, 
Kakheti and Imereti collated by Prmce Wakhusht of Kartli during the 
eighteenth century, and published by Brosset in his Histoire de la 
Géorgie, 1ème partie, liere Worasson, Spb. 1856. 

While it is a somewhat sterile task to attempt to reconcile and 
elucidate the Turkish, Persian and Georgian accounts of this protracted 
war, It may be of interest to identify Georgian proper names and place- 
pames in the light of the Georgian sources. 

1. p. 139.—" On the north the Georgian border marches with 
Albania, which is now called Zuirie.” Albania would here seem to be 
Abkhazia, and the use of the name “ Albania " implies a confusion 
in the author's mind arising from the application of this name by 
Classic writers to eastern Georgia and ‘Aran (the lower reaches of the 
Kura, now known as Arerbaijan). Again Zuiria would seem to be 
Circassia (which is called Zicchia by Venetian and Genoese writers). 

2. p. 139.—" The Araxes rises . . . in that part of the mountains 
which is called Pariard.” Don Juan, like Strabo and other writers on 
the geography of the Caucasus, confuses the sources of the Araxes and 
the Kura. It is clear from a further reference to the “ Periard ” 
mountains (p. 141) that Don Juan has in mind in the later context 
the Gurian-Meakhfan chain, part of which, to the north-west of 
Alhaltzikhé, are called by Wakhusht, Persati. The mountains to 
which Don Juan refers as being at the sources of the Araxes are surely 
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the Dévé Boyun (in Georgian Devaboina mountains). Mount Aba (or 
Abus) would be Palantoken Dagh. It is worth noting—in' view of the 
number of Georgians in the Persian army from whom the author 
must have taken details of his toponomy—that the Karga Bazar 
mountains, running north of and parallel to the upper Araxes, and at 
right angles to the Dévé Boyun, are called by the Georgians Irajlus. 

3. pp. 139, 144 et seg.—'' The city of Eres" and “the Kanak 
river.” The name “ Eres” is very puzzling. Mr. le Strange, following 
literally the text of Don Juan, necessarily places ‘‘ Eres" below the 
confluence of the Araxes with the Kura (presumably néar the aite of 
the little town of Jevat on modern maps). There is no grest historical 
site in this area, although nearly a hundred miles to the north-west 
is the village of Barda'a, a place which was famous as the centre 
of Arab power in the Caucasus in the ninth century, and which in 
earlier centuries, under the name of Pertav, was the capital of the 
half-Armenian kingdom of Aghovang. The text on page 144, when 
compared with that on page 139, indicates that Don Juan’s knowledge 
of the location of “ Eres " was confused. Lala Mustafa Pasha (p. 144) 
advanced from Tiflis “to the base of the mountains" of Kakheti, 
where he was met by ambassadors of the king Iskender Leventoghlu 
(Alexander, son of Levan). After receiving a safe conduct from 
Alexander, the Turkish army marched for twelve days “ through 
marsh lands and cane-brakes” and at last reached the borders of 
Shirvan, where they were met by “ people from the city of Shaki” 
who promised obedience of “all the tribes whose abode lay along the 
banks of the river Kanak”. The town of Nukha was the capital of 
the Khanate of Shaki, and Nukha is therefore presumably “ the city 
of Shaki”. The river Alazan was the march between the Mussulmans 
of the Bhirvan province (of which Shaki formed part) and the Georgian 
principality of Kakheti, and, according to Brosset, who quotes the 
historians Arakel of Tabriz and Iskandar Munji as authorities, the 
Alazan was known to the Muslims as the Kanak. (Brosset, H.dela G., 
ième part., lière livr., p. 414.) After a foraging party had been 
destroyed by the Persians, Lala Mustafa, by a forced march, surprised 
the main Persian army, and surrounded them in a peninsula lying 
between the rivers Araxes and Kanak”. Here it would seem that 
Don Juan is again confusing the Araxes with the Kura, and that 
the action took place on the peninsula formed by "the junction of 
the Alazan (Kanak) with the Kura or, a few miles higher, where the 
Yora—a stream running parallel with the Kura—falls into the Alazan 
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before the latter joms the Kura. That this was the location of the 
battle seems to me beyond doubt. Of the Persian commanders, 
we read that Imam Quli Khan escaped to Ganja less than thirty 
miles, away; Sharaf Khan to Nakhchevan, in a straight direction 
south-west of Ganja, and Toqmaq to Erivan, south-east-east of 
Ganja. The natural line of retreat for a Persian army, defeated at a 
point below the junction of the Araxes and the Kura, would have been 
Ardabil. 

The identity of the Kanak appears to be clear, but that of “ Eres ” 
is not so apparent. There is, however, on Wakhusht’s map of Kakheti 
(published by Brosset in Description Géographique de la Géorgw, 
Georgian text with French translation, Spb. 1842), a small place about 
thirty miles to the east of the Alazan, and the same distance to the 
north of the Kura. Brosset transliterates the name Aréchi—that is 
Aresh, with the Georgian termination "i" added. Thıs is no doubt 
the Aresch mentioned by von Hammer (Hist., French ed., vii, 86), 
although the German historian appears to me to fail to identify the 
Kanak. von Hammer (vii, p. 391) quotes the Turkish historian Ali 
as giving a list of fourteen Sanjaks in the province of Shirvan, of 
which two were Aresh and Kabala. Kabala, near Shamakhi, was an 
important town in the early Middle Ages, and was sadly pillaged by 
Tamerlane. Aliis evidence for the survival of Kabals as an important 
town at the end of the sixteenth century, although in recent times no 
trace of it remained, and it has only recently been excavated under 
the auspices of the Society for the Exploration of Azerbaijan (see their 
Izvestiya (Bulletin) No. 4). Itis very probable that Aresh, like Kabala, 
completely disappeared and ceased to be innapmea during the severe 
devastation of Shirvan and Kakheti by Shah Abbas I in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. A similar fate overtook a number 
of important Georgian towns, like Samshwildé in Somkheti and Vardis- 
trikhé in Imereti. During the Turko-Persian War Aresh must have 
been a point of considerable strategic umportance, since it lay on the 
line of a Turkish march from Tiflis to Shamakhi and Derbend, and 
when held, would guard the Turkish flank towards Ganja and Erivan. 
At the same time Aresh in Turkish hands would threaten the flank 
of a Persian advance from Ardabil to Shamakhi. 

4. pp. 140-4.—Don Juans siz princes. The Georgian Kingdom 
had collapsed over a hurtdred years before the events recorded by 
our author, and the country had been divided into three independent 
kingdoms and a number of smaller principalities. The kingdoms were 
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Kartli, capital Tiflis; Kakheti, capital Grémi; and Imeieti, capital 
Kutais. These three kingdoms were ruled by branches of the Bagra- 
tiani family ; in Kakheti and Kartli were established descendants 
of the last king of all Georgia, Alexander (died 1442). A. collateral 
branch, descended from a bastard of King Giorgi IV (1212-23), ruled 
in Imereti. | 

The most powerful prmcipality and rival of the Bagratid kingdoms 
was Samtzkhé or Meskhia, comprising the region of the upper Kura 
and the middle Chorokh, with a capital at Akhaltzikhé. Samtzkhé 
was ruled by “ atabegs " of the family of Jaqeli, and it was sometimes 
called Saatabago—i.e. “the atabeg’s country.” 

Between the territory of the atabegs and Imereti was the small 
principality of Guria, ruled by the family of Wardanidsé with their 
seat at Ozurgeti. The Wardanidzés were known by the toponymic 
of Gurieli, and they were dependent on the Imerian kings. 

The north-western part of Imereti—Mingreli—was ruled by the 
Dadianis, whose seat was at Zugdidi and who were also vassals of the 
kings of Imereti. 

Lastly, the Shamkhal of Tarku, who is often referred to by Don 
Juan and by the Turkish historians quoted by von Hammer, ruled 
over & large part of North-East Daghestan, his territory extending 
along the Caspian coast between the Samur and the Sulak. The 
family was old-established and powerful, dating back to the early 
Middle Ages. The Shamkhal of Don Juan played an important part 
in contemporary Persian politics, and his son, in 1594, was sufficiently 
strong to annihilate an army of 7,000 Russians on the Sulak (see 
Baddeley Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, pp. 8-9). 

The Georgian notables referred to by Don Juan, may, I think, 
be identified as follows, from the Georgian provincial histories and 
from Brosset’s genealogical trees (published in H. de la G., 2iéme 
partie, liére livr.) :— 

(1) Samizkhé-Saatabago.—Dédis-Imédi (Princess Desmit of Don 
Juan, Dédé Semid of von Hammer), was the widow of Kai-Khusrau II, 
atabeg of Samtzkhé (died 1575) and daughter of Bagrat, Prince of 
Mukhran, an uncle of Luarsab I of Kartli (died 1558). She was, 
therefore, a cousin and not the widow of Don Juan’s Prince Levarra. 
Dédis-Imédi had three sons, who all subsequently became atabegs ; 
(1) Quarquaré V, who died in 1582: (2) Manuchar II (Manuchihr) 
who married Helen, daughter of Simon I of Kartli and died'in 1614; 
and (3) Béka III, who, after poisoning his nephew Manuchar III, 
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son of Manuchar II, succeeded in 1625, as a Turkish nominee under 
the name of Bafar Pasha (died 1635). Quarquaré is the Alexander 
of Don Juan and the Gregory of von Hammer (see Brosset, H. de la G., 
IT, i, Add. I, p. 412, note 2). 

(2) Karth.—Luarsab I of Kartli, & great-grandson of Alexander, 
last king of all Georgia, died in 1558. He is Don Juan's Lavarza or 
Lebassap. Luarsab had by Tamara, daughter of King Bagrat III 
of Imereti, amongst several children (1) Simon I of Kartli (b. 1537), 
who married Nestan Darejan, a daughter of Levan II of Kakheti, 
by the daughter of an earlier Shamkhal. Simon became a Mussulman 
under the name of Mahmud (as was the custom of many Georgien 
princes, cf. Chardin, Tournefort, ete.); was taken prisoner by the 
Turks in 1600 and died in 1611; (2) Simon’s younger brother David 
(Dau‘d Khan) ruled Kartli in substitution for Simon in 1569. He 
fled to Constantinople in 1578 and died soon afterwards. 

(3) Kakheti.—Iskandar Leventoghlu, is Alexander II, son of 
Levan II (Leo), King of Kakheti, &nd & descendant of Alexander, 
last king of all Georgia. Alexander was born in 1527, succeeded in 
1574, and died in 1605. His younger brother [éaé (Isa Khan) had 
married a niece of Shah Tahmasp. 

(4) Imereti.—" The powerful Georgian prince named Bashachuk " 
was Giorgi IT, King of Imereti (1548-85).  Brosset, who criticizes 
von Hammer’s account of the war, indicates that (H. de la G., I, 1, 
p. 411, note 2) the name Bashachuk applied by the Turks to the 
Imerians meant “ Bald Pates” (bash-chuplak), presumably because 
the Imerians and Mingrelians shaved their heads (of. Josaphat Barbaro 
and other travellers). 

(5) Don Juan’s Prince Gori is doubtless Giorgi II (Gurieli, i.e. 
Prince of Guria) who died in 1600, having spent four years in exile 
in Constantinople (1583-7). He had no son Yusuf, but one who 
succeeded as Mamia TI, and who may have been known by the 
Mussulman name of Yusuf. Another son, Malakia, became Catholicos 
of Abkhazia. 

5. The Turkish Invasion of Georgia (pp. 140-3).—After defeating 
Toqmaq Khan at Childir (Chaldir) between the lake of that name and 
Kars,’ Lala Mustafa Pasha in August, 1578, advanced by Kieder 


1 On the same ground where the great batilo was fought between the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil Bulgaroktonos and King Giorgi II of Kartli-Abkhasis in “the autumn 
of 1021. (See Schlumberger, L'Epopée Byzomisne, ii, chap. xi) 
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Gul (Chaldir Gol) to Arkikelek (Akhalkalaki) which had already 
been occupied by his advance-guard. Here he was joined by Manuchar 
Jageli, and—instead of marching to Akhaltzikhé and following down 
the Kura through the Borjom defile—the Turkish commander with 
his Georgian guide passed by Pervana Gul (Lake Toporovan—m 
Georgian tha-parvana, “ butterfly lake,”) and descended upon Jurji- 
Qal‘ah (Gori) by the paths through the Trialetian mountams. The 
reference to the ruins of Trıala (i.e. Trialeti—the name of the adjoining 
mountains) may be to the celebrated town of Samabwildé in the 
neighbouring valley of the Ktzia. From Gori, Lala Mustafa had an 
easy march to Tiflis. In his rear the Jagelis, who had been engaged 
during the previous two years in a struggle against the Persians, 
captured and delivered to the Turks the remaining Meskhian 
fortresses, which were held for the Shah by Kokola Shaligashvili, a 
nephew of the late Shah Tahmasp’s Georgian wife (Brosset II, i, 
p. 216 et seq.). 

6. Other Names, pp. 138-16.—(1) p. 140. “ The Georgian prince 
Salmas" may be Kor Amilakhori, who delivered Ardahan to the 
Turks. (2) “The Lake of Essekia” may well be Lake Gok Chai, 
as Mr. Le Strange suggests, since the valleys of the Borchalu and the 
Akstafa at the northern head of the lake, were always two of the main 
routes of invasion into Georgia. In the region of the former river 
were the two fortresses of Tomanis (Dbanis) and Lori, which are 
mentioned so frequently in Don Juan’s pages. The author's statement 
that Lake Essekia was on the marches of the Prince of Bashachuk 
(Imereti) and Prince Gori (Gurieli) is, of course, wide of the mark. 
(3) p. 142. The Perekorsks are the Perekop Tatars, a name by which 
contemporary writers frequently referred to the Tatars of the Crimea. 
(4) p. 153. The Shamkhal of Tarku was not a Christian, but & 
Mussulman. (5) pp. 1745. Altun Qal‘ah = Akhaltzikhé. It is 
difficult to understand Don Juan and the Turkish sources quoted by 
von Hammer employing this form, particularly as later Turkish 
writers use the form Ahiska. Qal‘ah is a literal translation of 
“tzikhé”, But “akhali” in Georgian means “new”, and “ altun " 
is “gold” in Turkish. The city was wealthy, deriving much profit 
from the slave-trade, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the population was estimated at 40,000 (see Lynch, Armema : Travels 
and Studies, i, p. 68). Probably the Turkish “ altun " is an approach 
to “akhali”. (6) p. 174-5. Kliska, I am unable to identify. It 
may be Khertvis, a stronghold on the way from Akhalkalaki to 
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Akhaltzikhé, or possibly a point on the direct way from the latter 
place to Ardahan. 

7. Georgians at the Persian Court.—The presence of large babes 
of Georgians at the Persian Court and in the Persian service is & 
phenomenon which dates from Sassanian times. The Georgian and 
Persian royal houses frequently intermarried, and Georgian princes 
held important positions such as the governorships of Isfahan and 
Herat. Don Juan (p. 209) notes that Shah Abbas soon after his 
accession “ took into bis service to form his bodyguard 12,000 
Georgians, renegades”, and Chardin states that “there is scarce 
& Gentleman in Persia, whose Mother is not a Georgian or a Circassian 
Woman; to begin with the King who commonly is a Georgian or 
a Circassian by the Mother's side ” (Chardin, Argonaut ed., pp. 183-4). 
There is not space here to enquire into the complicated question of 
the Persian Succession, to which reference is made in Chapter iv of 
Book II of Don Juan. It is worth noting, however, that the Shamkhal 
was not “a Georgian noble " as described by Don Juan, but the head 
of the Turcoman and Sunni party (see von Hammer, French ed., vii, 
pp. 70 et seg.), and he was opposed at court by the Georgian relations 
of Shah Tahmasp’s wife, the mother of Shah Khudá-banda, who was 
a daughter of Othar Shaliqashvili, a powerful noble of Samtzkhé. 
Haydar Mirza was a nominé of the Georgian party, and Isa Khan, 
his relative, was none other than Iésé, the younger brother of Alexander, 
and the favourite of the dead Shah Tahmasp (see p. 142). Haydar 
was murdered at the instance of the Shamkhal, who then raised to 
the throne Ismail—a youth suspected by his father of Sunni tendencies 
(cf. also Brosset Il, i, p. 34, note 7). Ismail was murdered in 1578, 
and was succeeded by the blind Shah Khudá-banda, grandson of 
Othar Shaligashvili. The influence of the Shaligashvilis at Qazvín 
had been strong in the declining years of Shah Tahmasp, and it was 
the execution of his brother-in-law, Waraza Shaliqashvii, by Dédis- 
Imédi, which caused Shah Tahmasp to ravage Samtzkhé in 1574 
(cf. Brosset, H. de la G., IL, i, p. 154). Shah Khudé-banda was 
dominated by his Shaligashvili mother, and her hostility to the 
Jaqelis may erplain the readiness of Dédis-Imédi and her sons to 
aide with the Turks. 

In Kartli kmg Simon had in 1569 been deposed by Shah Tahmasp 
in favour of his brother David (Da‘ud Khan), a dissipated and futile 
individual. Simon had been imprisoned at Alamut (Qahqahah) 
and had been subsequently liberated by Shah Ismail, presumably 
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because he was considered hostile to the Shaliqashvili faction (1576). 
After the failure of David to offer effective resistance to the Turks, 
and with the invasion of Shirvan by Lela Mustafá, the Persien Court 
decided to profit by the military capseity and courage of Simon. 
According to the History of Kartli “ as Shah Khudá-banda was taking 
no measures, his mother, who was daughter of Othar Shaligashvili, 
wrapped a sword in a woman's veil and sent it to King Simon, 
according to the Georgian custom, with the message, ' Take which 
you will of the two, and go into your country to make war against 
the Turks." Simon was given 9,000 tumans and all the Georgian 
prisoners, and entering Georgia in the autumn of 1578 he recaptured 
Lori, Gori, and other places from the Turks. His brother David 
fled to Stambul, where he died soon afterwards (Brosset II, i, pp. 35—7). 


ON W. SCHMIDTS MUNDA-MON-KHMER COMPARISONS. 
(DOES AN "AUSTRIC" FAMILY OF LANGUAGES EXIST f) 


By W. F. pe Hevesy 


SCHMIDT has established, as is well known, a new family 

* of human speech, termed by him the “ Austric ” family. 

It was constituted by joining an “ Austronesian " and an “ Austro- 

asiatic " group of languages; the latter term was coined by Schmidt 

when he found that the Mon-Khmer and some other languages of the 
East are kindred to the Munda languages of India. 

Schmidt’s treatise on the matter was declared by some scholars 
to be “ masterly”, whereas others, so Przyluski, advised reserve.! 
As a matter of fact, the existence of an “ Austrie” family of 
languages—the most widely diffused on earth—is actually uncontested. 

That the morphology and the grammar of the Munda and the 
Mon-Khmer languages are quite different, is admitted by W. Schmidt 
himself? Thus he based the relationship upon some sirhilarities in 
phonetics, on the use of infixes in both languages, and on the results 
he obtained by comparing words. - 

We do not intend to deal here either with the errors Schmidt has 
made concerning the first point, nor with the fact that the part played 
by the infixes is somewhat different in the Munda and Mon-Khmer 
groups; at present we shall occupy ourselves only with his word- 
comparisons. 

And even here we shall desist from disclosing the numerous 
comparisons which have no value, either because he was comparing 
onomatopæics, or because the compared Santali words are not original, 
but borrowed ones. W. Schmidt has undertaken to show that many 
Santali words are nothing else but some prefixed forms of Mon, Khmer, 
Bahnar, Stieng, Khasi, and Nicobar bases, and for the Santali ones he 
used Campbell's dictionary 5; our exclusive purpose at the present ts 
to show that with no other means but the same dictionary the contrary 
of his conolusions can be proved just as well, s.e. that the words Schmidt 
presumes to be prefixed forms are sufficed ones, having absolutely nothing 
to do with the Khmer, etc., words he quotes. d 

1 In Meillet's Les Langues du Monde. 

* À notable one, the placing in Munda of the genitive ın front instead of post- 
poning :t, like all the other compared languages, W. Schmidt tried to explain by an 


influence exercised by the surrounding Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman tongues. 
2 A. Campbell, A Saniali-Emglisk Dictionary, Pokhuris, 1899. 


à 
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And it will astonish many, just as it has surprised the writer, that 
at least in some cases this has not occurred to W. Schmidt himself. 
The numbers in brackets quoted before the comparisons are the 
numbers of Schmidt's word-groups, as they appear in his celebrated 
work, Die Mon-Khmer-Völker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Völkern 
Zeniralasiens und Austronestens (Braunschweig, 1906). We shall use 
the same &bbreviations as he does there, and shall write for Khmer 
Khm, Mon M, Bahnar B, Stieng 8, Khasi Kha, and Nicobar N. 
Where he has altered Campbell’s spelling we shall accept Schmidt’s 
transoription. 


1. (288) milap concord, harmony, agreement, reconciliation, Was 
connected by W. Schmidt with B lap sufficient, suitable.—But 
Campbell's dictionary could show him also mil affection, regard, 
fondness, harmony, agreement, absence of friction, friendship, milgu 
to mix, to unite, to reconcile, to cause concord, to get, to receive, 
milua, milwa desire, affection, fondness, regard, mil mist concord, 
harmony, agreement, to consult, to scheme: thus there is no case 
for a root lip. 

2. (256) gorom warm, hot was connected with S ram hot, tepid, 
S mram tepid, further (on Schmidt’s p. 146) with M gra’ overripe. 
B dra to dry on the fire, in the sun, Kha $rah pink, yellow-brown.— 
The dictionary shows also garmao, gharmao to become heated, to 
perspire, to warm to one's work, to exert oneself, to wake up, as & 
lazy man to work, garma garms to become heated, to perspire through 
exertion, gormi, garmi gonorrhoea, or any urethral discharge: all 
pointing towards a root gor instead of a root ram. 

3. (212) gomok together, in a body, domkao to assemble, to gather 
together, all together, in a body || S mák much, ? Khm mak to come, 
to approach.—The Santali words have no connection with mak, their 
root is gom, as shown by gham ghum all together, in a crowd, with a 
rush, domka fumi all together, in a body, unanimously, gumg jum: 
together, united, gamke united or grown together, as two fruits, 
fingers, cte., famka fumk in company, in knots, in a gang, in a party, 
in a group, fomble to assemble, to make mto a bunch, fhumblai 
(mente) in a body, in a covey, all together as one. 

4. (276) aloé-paloé wearied, worn out, exhausted || Kha lott 
to set free, to separate, N et-lóé the shed skin of a snake, N et-lad-hana 


1 As was said in the introduction, we shall not examine here if mılgp or any 
other word quoted by Schmidt is really Santali or borrowed (e.g. Aryan). 
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to shed the skin.—Campbell’s alapala to be wearied, to be tired, to be 
worn out, as with illness, work, eto., ala, ah tired, wearied, run down 
mentally and physically, alap-alap to be fatigued, to be exhausted, 
to be worn out, faint, etc., show that we are faced with suffixed forms 
of a root which has nothing to do with the “shed skin of a snake”, 
the et-lié of Nicobar. 

5. (324) husiar intelligent, cautious, smart, sly || Khm saster to 
walk carefully, B ser to advance imperceptibly, S siör to pass before, 
Kha star craftily.—RAusiar is a suffixed form of hus, hos consciousness, 
sense. 

6. (55) kedak to break, to break off a piece, a piece ; to be finished, 
to be ended || Khm dak to let off, to leave.—On the next page of the 
dictionary kedet to break, to break into pieces, to smash, to break off, 
makes a root keé evident. 

7 (258) saprum completely, fully, entirely || M r& enough.—sabar 
to finish, to complete, to put the finishing touches on, sabit to be 
perfect, to be oomplete, perfect, complete, excellent, supot good, 
excellent, subia well, excellent, opportune, convenient, make any 
connection with a root rü more than doubtful. 

8. (156) hadus-hadui shaggy, bushy, as hair || Khm kanduy tail, 
Kha mmoh-lyndui hanging down.—See in the dictionary Aodgo hairy, 
shaggy. Thus the root is had, no connection existing with a root dut. 

9. (303) lewer-lewer to shake up and down, to move up and down, 
opposite moving from side to side as a pendulum || B wor to stır 
(“ herumschütteln ”).—A few lines higher the dictionary shows also 
lewe-lewe to shake, to tremble, to be loose, to be afraid, to bend slightly ; 
further, we read lewak-lewak, lawak-lawak and lawan-lawan to shake, 
to hang dangling, to jerk up and down, to spring, to vibrate. Thus 
the connection with udr does not exist. 

10. (816) asit to die down, as plants in winter, to be exhausted, 
to unwind, pesei-peset unpalatable, insipid, unappetizing, unrelishable, 
sit to be exhausted, finished, nothing remaining (as in “ the water is 
dried up ") || Khm mestet valueless, Khm set pale colour, Khm panstet 
entirely abandoned.—The root of asit appears also in osok to become 
emaciated, to become lean, and in usat to be exhausted, as soil, insipid, 
as food, faded, as flower, to lose strength; in usigha exhausted, 


1 No phonetic change of r to k or s is known in Bantal On the other hand x 
as terminal sound becomes often k, e.g. man = mak to out, can = cak why, non m 
mok & little, eto. 
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insipid, faded.—pesef has perhaps the same root as bast stale, fusty, 
baske left over the previous meal, fusty, stale, unfinished.—s is 
connected with a “ drying up”, as shown by sithg tasteless, weak, 
pithless, dry, juiceless, exhausted, as soil, nifkoó to be over dry. Thus 
only a connection of stt with Khm set is possible. i.e. the latter may be 
& loan-word in Khm. : 

11. (42) digid to misgive, to doubt, to bode ill, to suspect; to 
offend || Khm dangie to injure (“ verletzen”, but the Khm word 
means “to collide”), B gögek to tickle.—1t is regrettable that 
W. Schmidt has not noticed in the very next line of the dictionary 
digdha doubt, suspicion, uncertainty ; further digak to be in doubt; 
doubtful, uncertain ; proofs for a root dig instead Schmidt’s gid, gek. 

12. (56) lefok one leg injured, to limp on one foot, locok-locok 
to spring up and down, as anything long and pliant if unsupported, 
to shake; to vibrate, springy || Khm khéak to limp.—For locok-locok 
a second form appears in the dictionary, loóoe-loóoe ; for leéok we 
find ladak-luduk not to put the ball of the foot to the ground when 
walking owing to the presence of a sore, thorn, eto. Thus no connection 
with a root dak exists. 

13. (90) átak to slap || M tak to strike, Khm jatok “ battre la 
crécelle” (to sound a rattle),— The root is undoubtedly the 
onomatoposjo def, dat. See dafaddutud, ótgi-óajei noise produced by 
slippers hitting the heel when walking (imitative), éafok-éatok sound 
as of a dog lapping, cef-cei sound of cracking or rending. 

14. (342) buhel to flow, to float away, hehel to wear away (as rate 
eat up a place); to wash or flost away, as dirt, dust, froth, ete., on 
or mixed with, water || Khm Ael to swim, M At to drift, to swim.— 
At first sight the connection appears as a very convincing one. But 
the root of buhel is also found in bohi flowing, bohao to be floated away ; 
to blow as wind ; to run, as the king’s writ, bali flowing, running, as 
opposed to stagnant, buhi dak running water, eto.—hehel (hehelok) 
seems to be the so-called repetitive form of a Santali her to wear away, 
to trim, prune. 

15. (839) bohor-bohor rippling sound of water || Khm Aür, S hor 
to flow, Kha itd hur-hur gurgling (of water).—The root is the same 
which we saw in the preceding group. | 

16. (115) datom to seize with the claws or pincers as crabs, 
scorpions, etc. || S tam to seize, to hold, M tim a trap.—Two 
lines higher one can read in the dictionary dafo the claws or pincers 
of crabs. Thus no connection exista with a root tom, the root is dat. 
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17. (82) dato the claws or pincers of crabs, etc. || B 5bóta instrument 
for the removing of the grains from cotton.—See the preceding group. 

18. (99) koteó to break by striking with something, as a stone 
with a hammer; to rupture by beating the seminal ducta instead of 
castration, oteó to open, to gape, as a ripe pod, or as roasted grain, 
with or without a noise, to burst, pefed to snip off, to break off, to 
break off with the fingers, to nip off, as a twig or small branch, seed 
to husk dhan the first time || M tak, to burst, Khm 16, tec rent, fracture, 
B kotek, S téó to break, N ték-hana to tear (cloth), N lök-ng to break 
(rope, cane), N et-tac-hana to husk, Kha piaid to open, to separate.— 

All this also looks at first very striking, but kofed is a suffixed form 
of an onomatopæic ko as shown by kutäm to hammer, to drive in 
or give & blow with a hammer or mallet, to fell as an ox, kotok to tap 
& piece of burning wood, to knock off the ashes, kotap to rap, to make 
a Tapping or tapping sound, ete.—ofed is a suffixed form of the root of, 
as ahown by ofak to remove, to put out of the way, to uncover, to 
open, as & book, to remove a covering, lid, ete., to turn over.—peteó has 
a root pet (probably an onomatopæic also), as shown by petes applied 
to any short clicking or cracking sound, pojak to strip off or remove 
the outer covering, as the bark of a tree; to break or injure a smooth 
surface, as a flower, etc. ; to rub off, peel off, or remove a portion, as 
of the skin ; to bare, as a field of ita crop, grass, etc., phut to separate, 
to break off from, to be unpaired, to become odd, as one of a pair, the 
other having died, phat (menie) with a sound as of & tear, split or 
crack.—-aeteó is the same as sefeó to pierce, to penetrate. Thus nothing 
remains of Schmidt’s whole group to prove a connection with Khm 
etc. words. 

19. (117) kutam to hammer, to drive in or give a blow with a 
hammer or mallet, to'fell, as an ox || Khm {4 to hammer, to forge, 
S tám to knock oneself (really, to butt, as oxen), B tëm to hammer, to 
forge, Kha tem to beat. See the preceding group ; further kofa to shake, 
knock or brush, kufasi a hammer; the Santali word has nothing 
common with a root iam. 

20. (31) dakar-dakur (Campbell gives dakar-dukur, dakar-dukur) + 
to shake, to jolt, to waddle, takur (Schmidt’s to hang loosely, but I 


1 Rev. P. O. Bodding, the greatest authority for Santali, informs us that 
Campbell's dictionary 1s far from being a safe guide for & separation of the pure 
dentals and the oscuminals. Further the rendering of the vowels is not always 


reliable. 
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could not find the word in Campbell) || B kökör to be anxious, S kur 
to knead, to jostle.—No connection with B and 8; the Santali root 
is the onomatopœic dak, dak, duk, duk, as shown by Campbell’s 
dhakar-dhokor, dhakar-dhokor to wobble, to roll or heave when walking, 
to lift up the whole side with foot, dAakor-dhakor the sound produced 
by shaking anything as a door, etc., rattling, dhakué to have sexnal 
intercourse, to copulate ; to shake the loins, deket to loosen by shaking, 
as & post fixed in the ground, dhak-dhak, dhak dhakok to palpitate, 
throb, go pit-a-pat, flutter. etc. 

21. (33) dakal-dakal to move the body, as Santali girls when 
dancing; to shake, as when sitting in a fast train; to move, as the 
adipose tissue on the bodies of some fat women || B hokol strongly 
heaving waves, N ägkgl-hatg to dart (snake).—A root kal cannot come 
into question; the root is probably the same as shown for the 
preceding group, an interchange of the terminal r and / is as common 
in Santali as in many other languages. 

22. (41) dagak-dagak by jerks, by switches || Khm guk little cuffs, 
8 gok to give a cuf. —No connection existe with a root guk, gok; as 
shown by dagar-dagar by jerks, jerkingly, dagmagao to shake, 
confuse; to be dizzy. (Perhaps the same root as in the two preced- 
ing groups.) 

23. (269) sorlok to run into, to pierce, as a thorn or any other 
sharp pointed object, to enter craftily || N kalok-hata to pierce through 
the heart, ? M luk to run against somebody.—The Santali root is sor, 
as shown by surud to insert, to go into or among, to bore his way, 
surun to bore a hole in a rock for blasting, a hole bored in a rock for 
blasting, sursa a disease affecting cattle, perforation of palate. 

24. (240) surun || Khm rün, to excavate, to hollow, S run a cavern, 
S döndrun bore-worm, M karon a groove.—The root is sur and not 
run, as shown by the previous group. 

25. (811) gusun-gusun alone and silent || Kha sä-sun deep solitude. 
—Campbell’s parallel form gusur-qusur contradicts any such con- 
nection. 

26. (170) bunum a white ant-hill || Khm bAnà mountain, hill.“ 
The examples in Campbell, such as bunum dhopo an ant-hill (where 
dhopo is & hillock), and bunum enga the queen white ant (where enga 
is mother), prove that bunum does not refer to the “ mountain " but 
to the insect. 

27. (168) duldul globular, in form like an air-bubble, globular and 
hollow; swim of fish || B dódul flost in the air (“ schweben in der 
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Luft ").—" Swim of fish " has here nothing to do with “float in the 
air”, but with the air bubbles which characterize the former, 

28. (145) Audi small, young || Khm dei dwarf, monster 
(“ Missgeburt "), B den, söden little finger, little toe, Kha dain to cut 
off (“ abschneiden ").—The entry kugu hudué, a very small quantity 
or piece, points towards hug as the root. 

29. (229) gayum to finish, all, the whole, stump and rump || B 
hörum to collect, to amass.— But in connection with gayum Campbell 
also quotes gayup. 

30. (29) tulkup short and branchy, as a tree; to bend, as ears of 
grain when ripe ; short, as hair || B bip to bend the head profoundly, 
S kup to overthrow.—A few lines further tulpg, tulpi, having short hair ; 
low and short branched, as a tree, bring the proof for a root tul. 

31. (297) lerwa to bend over or down, to sulk || Khm kAwe to 
alter (“ ändern "), Khm pañwe to turn oneself away from, B uë to twist, 
eross-wise.— Campbell quotes lerwa, and at the same time also lerwak to 
incline to one side of the neck, lirwa to bend over, backwards or down- 
wards, larea crooked, applied to trees, lorkoé to hang down, as the head 
of a child who can't hold its neck stiff, instances whioh point towards 
a root ler instead of a root we, u£ as supposed by Schmidt. 

32. (89) digo-dogo lazy, slothful; a sluggard || B 99 to wait.— 
Campbell's dogdog, dogdogo heavy, indisposed to move, as one who has 
gorged himself with food, dogdogo a feeling of want of elasticity in the 
body, languid, inert, as one gorged with food; to lounge about, prove 
that no connection with a root 95 exists. 

33. (225) tomol-dak to be wearied, worried, bothered, annoyed || B 
möl in a bad temper.—iomol, tumul means marrow and dak water; 
tumul dakentæa his marrow has become water, he has become enfeebled, 
wearied. 

34. (265) tele to gather with the hand and put back into the mortar 
the rice or other grain which has escaped when being husked, cleaned, 
or pounded || Khm preleh to collect in handfuls, B leh, pleh to collect 
and ini S pieh to collect, N Aglégh-hata to search.—Thus tele is in 
some way “ to refill ”. Campbell quotes thul to complete, to get ready, 
entire, complete, undiminished, thele-thele ample, more than sufficient, 
as food, tulfulao full to the brim, toltolao, trltslao to be superabundant, 
to be tense, to be congested, to be more than enough, etc. It is evident 
that no connection with a root leh exista. 

35. (238) larut^-laru^, larat-lara to dangle, to hang loosely, as 
the tongue of & bell, or theloose coupling of a waggon, to m back- 
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wards and forwards, as the tongue of a bell || Khm afıran, anrun to 
dangle, S dran in suspense, Kha #ynrañ to move hither and thither.— 
As we see, Schmidt takes the Santali words for prefixed forms of the 
roots ra, run. But it may be inferred from Campbell’s larkué to hang 
loosely, to dangle; to move or bend as a limb, lgru the tongue of a 
bell, ira-toro loosely, as well as from many other instances, that lar 
is the root. 

36. (37) dekhit with eyes open, deliberately || Khm kA: to fix, to 
determine.—Compare with dekhense let me see, dekhaok to be seen, to 
&ppear, to come into view. 

37. (152) landup to fall in, to collapse || M dup to get aground, as 
a ship, Khm dab low, below.—One line higher stands lgndur to fall, to 
collapse. See further landhu to cause to lay flat, as growing grain, 
grass, etc., to lay low, to break or transgress, as a law. 

38. (87) jatak to stick to, to adhere, as clay to the feet || B tok 
to communicate (“ sich mitteilen "), Kha tah to besmear, Kha kytah 
to touch.—No connection whatever with tok, tah; see getke adhesive, 
sticky, as wet clay. 

39. (40) tege-tege to pull, to pull at, to pull out, as & piece of elastic || 
Khm gas to dig up (“ aufgraben "), to clear away (“ wegrüumen "), 
B gahi outwards.-—See in the dictionary taogar elastic, ? dagor large. 

40. (216) hamut to lie down with the arms round, to nestle, as a 
child in its mother’s bosom || N mut to lie hidden.—With hamut the 
form kambl is also quoted by the dictionary. 

41. (345) (tahas)-nahas to dissipate || Khm Auos to pass beyond, 
M hah to overflow.—As shown by Campbell zahas-nahas is a jingle. 

42. (TT) $afjal (foñgal) anxiety, trouble, embarrassment. 
difficulty, strait || Khm gal, gul hit (“Stoss”), wound (really 
ahock).— That darf is the root appears from gańge to stagger, faint 
from hunger, óhafíjats emaciated (through fever), ghanghat, fhatighot 
distress, worry, fonde slim, thin, poor, gorigrod thin, slim, poor, etc. 

43. (142) ded the second ploughing of a field which is across the first 
|! Khm &andéé chips, splinters, Kha dai to bite, to gnaw, to itch.— 
. We find the same dec (with the ¢ as usually voiced) in Campbell’s doga 
second growth, second brew. The root is the same as in the Aryan 
desar, desra second, another; it has nothing to do with “ splinters ” 
or with a “ gnawing ”. ö 

44. (331) dahok envy, spite, malice || Khm kflhok anger, B kok 
easily inclined to anger, N Aod-ngtó to scold.—All these connections 
do not exist, dahok is a suffixed form of dah envy. enmity, ill-will. 


» 
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45. (95) katié amall, insignificant, young, éuréutué stunted, under- 
sized, butud short, applied to the ears of rice, oats, wheat, ete., peded- 
. pedeó, pidid-pidié small, applied to children, kaded a small twig, a piece 
of wood about the thickness of a lead pencil, dud amall, dwarfish, 
daé-dué small, young, def small || Khm fiétuoé a little ( wenig "), 
tié do., {üé small (“ klein "), M dot small, Kha kAyndiat small, a little, 
Kha khyndit a little. — : 

A large group indeed, and Schmidt does not fail to infer many 
things from it (see p. 100, footnote). But he overlooked in Campbell . 
many words showing kat as the root for katid, such as koflo, but 
dwarfish, khato badho short and long, small and large, unequal, khato 
to be short, to be in want, to be insufficient, katdr less than sufficient, 
khedra small, dumpy. The root of éuréufué appears in doroetho stunted, 
puny, blasted, blighted, shrivelled, ? éurué to give, or put down in 
small quantities, fura, furga small, stunted in growth, etc.1—butud 
has a root but, the same as in buiru, butur a child, butra, buiri short in 
stature, dumpy, dwarfish, bofkod a low hill, a large mound, etc.—We 
. find the root of peded and pidié in pedgo short, dwarfish, pedle short, 
dwarfish, low, dumpy, and we also find for pidié-pidié a variant form 
pidir-pidir —kade¢ figures in Campbell also in the form of kadged, 
therefore the root cannot be deé.—Fmally the connection dad, dud, det 
and M dot, etc., can be also a fortuitous one; see Magyar ded, which 
has the same meaning, ie. little, as a child. 

46. (328) mesal to mix, to adulterate || Khm rasal violent 
(“ heftig ”) movement.—Schmidt has omitted to consider on the same 
page and in the same column mesao to mix, mesa misi to mix, to mingle, 
to confuse, and an another page msrié, misrif to be mixed, as two herds 
of cattle, etc. 

4T. (219) tármit to twist, to squeeze or rub between a finger and the 
thumb || Khm med, mié “ pincer ” (to pinch).—See in the dictionary 
tirhol to rub in the hands, to twist by rubbing in the palms of the hand, 
to rub the eyes. The root is not med, mid, but tr, the same aa in terc 
to anoint with oil and turmeric (Le. to rub). 

48. (266) halak to be ruined, to be destitute, to be in want of the 
necessaries of life ; destruction, ruin, difficulty || Khm läk to abandon, 
to reject, N ok-lak-hang to avoid.—Campbell’s hale dale, hale gan to 
be destitute, to be in want, to be needy, neoessitous, pinched, 


1 For an interchange of Santali é and 5 see also éoro-éoro == foro-poro dropping of 
water, óumkbak = jomkao to assemble, thauthan = fhqufhas in crowds, eto. 
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straightened, perplexed, and 1 hular to destroy, to consume, to lay 
waste, point a root Aal and not a root lak. 

49. (178) gapi to sleep, to close the eyes, Alpi to blink with the 
eyes, unable to open the eyes to the full, éhapit secret || Khm pu to 
cover, to lay on, Khm pàpit to conceal, 8 p& to lime, to lay on, B pit 
to press on something. The Santeli words are not prefixed forms of 
a root pii, they are all suffixed forms, and it suffices again merely 
to turn over Campbell's pages to find the proofs for it. Thus we see 
there ghap-ghap very sleepy, drowsy; fiip to blink as one who has 
looked on the sun ; dhapkao to crouch, to keep out of sight, dhapkaote 
secretly, stealthily. 

50. (105) beien-beien talkative, to map at, to reply testily || Khm 
ren tain-iain to blab.—As shown in the diotionary by bata to blab, 
to blunder, ete., and bajan-batan to snap at, to reply testily, the root 
is bet. 

51. (94) talan (Campbell writes tda#) thirst, to thirst, to be 
thirsty || M than thirsty, ? Kha than-an to hunger.—The root is tet 
and not tan, as shown by fefoas to be thirsty. 

52. (292) golom to plaster a wattle wall with olay || B lim, lüm 
to roll up (“ rollen "), to pack up, 8 lm, lóm to varnish, to oil, M sl 
to cover over, to overspread, Khm ghlf to clothe (“bekleiden ”), 
to cover over.—$See galat to stick, to adhere, to press against. 

63. (284) far to rain || M barai to"sprinkle (“ besprengen "), 
to scatter abroad (“ ausstreuen "), Khm bray to scatter, to let gush.— 
Campbell’s dictionary, which was used by Schmidt to show all his 
connections, is crowded with words attesting the root gar :—ghar-fhar, 
ghar-ghar pelting, as rain, ghoro-ghoro applied to the sound of felling 
or dripping water, ghoroe-fhoroe sound of wind and rain, firi-gini, 
ghiri-giiri to trickle down, goro to drop, to trickle, to leak, gorok, 
forop ooring out of water, as through the embankment of a dam, 
ghar-ghar to issue ag water from a spring, farna a spring of water, eto. 

54. (267) miluk-giluk miserable, woebegone, wretched looking, 
poor and wasted || Khm ghluk, ghlak suffocated (“ erstickt ’’).—As 
stated in the introduction, we shall abstain from inquiring into the 
semasiological value of Schmidt’s connections and quote exclusively 
Campbell's dictionary; thus we find there for miluk: mirlun sad, 
dejected, pitiable, miserable looking, and for guk: girlun depressed, 
having a sad or downcast look, emaciated, worn out, ie. the two 
sources Of miluk-diluk. 

55. (247) derer shrill, discordant, scorching, as the sun’s rays || 
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Khm prin, S réf, B $oren dry, B kre very dry, Kha £inrain rotten 
wood.—See in Campbell daraf-darat scorching, smarting (as the sun), 
burning, gharla-gharls scorching, as the heat of the sun or a fire, 
fierce. ; 

56. (50) rañgap thin, slim || B &áp to sink and fall, Khm rañäp 
to become stil and to be extinguished, Kha sop to sink under. 
(“ Original meaning of all the forms: ' to become lighter, weaker.' "— 
Schmidt.)—The Santali root is rang, the same as in rgkdun tall, high, 
tall and alim, rankar, rankur high, tall.? 

57. (61) baéol escape, salvation, rest, respite || Khm dol to reject 
(“ verwerfen "), to leave in the lurch.— Campbell quotes also bacon. 
See there further baélao to preserve, to save, to escape, to depend on, 
bañcao to save, to escape.? 

58. (146) gadut disobedient, self-willed, obstinate, lazy || B dat 
to hold fast, to hinder.—See gador disobedient, obstinate, ggndta 
lazy, sluggish, slow. 

59. (199) daboj to restrain, to forbid, to keep under; to interdict, 
goboi to attach property under a warrant, to sequestrate || B bòt, 
bat to embank, to press together, to hold fast, S bat to close up 
(^ einschliessen "), Kha bat to hold fast.—The root of dabot appears 
in the diotionary in dob, dobon to prohibit, to lay an embargo on, 
interdict, dabri to keep under, check, scold, opprees, despise, threaten, 
dabrué to restrain, to put'down, to quiet, etc.—Concerning (obot, we 
find gabod to attach, to sequestrate, to restrain, to forbid, to distrain, 
gabdo to overpower, to restrain, to set down, to snub, fobdao, fobdhao, 
gobdo, dabuñ to overpower, to overcome, to render powerless; as 
many instances for a root doh. 

60. (175) éelpe sunk, subsided, hollow, as the bridge of the nose |I 
Khm pen flat, flattened, S pin to press on something. — The examples 
brought by Campbell, as éelpeñ mi a hollow nose, depe mit flat-nosed, 
depe flat, flattened, depre, depred pug-nosed, flat-nosed, depel flat, low, 
as a ridge of a rice field, are as many proofs for a root éelp, dep.* 

61. (328) pasar to open, to unfold, to spread out, to distend, to 
expand, to increase || M gasow to be sloping.—But what about pasnao 


- 


1 For the alteration Santalı 6 == 5 see footnote of No. 45. 

* For the ohange of n (ng) to k see footnote of No. 9. 

3 band may be the original root; an elision of the nasals from a group of two 
consonants in the middle or at the end of a word ıs very frequent in Santali; see 
fondao = &odao to separate, endre «x adre to be angry, harmand = harmad rasoally, etc. 

4 For the elision of the | seo éapls = fape to float, dundii u dungi bald, nkAlgw. 
= sikhqu to teach, eto. 
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to spread, to disperse, and pasante, pasanti to spread, to scatter, to 
begin, to have in hand? Thus the root is clearly pas. 

62. (327) sisirau to start, to shiver, to quake with fear, pgsir 
to break up and spread, as water falling on a hard surface, to flv off, 
as sparks, spray, to spatter, etc. || M kasi to tremble. Kha s’sr dizzy, 
Khm éan’ér to winnow, N kofi-hgna to sift grain, N pofi-nà trouble, 
worry, disturb.—The root of sisirgu is sist, see susu-susu, suswau to 
chitter, the sound produced through the teeth when chittering or 
shivering, sist-sist to whistle through the teeth. (For the root pas in 
pasir, see the preceding group.) 

63. (106) kete to annoy, irritate, provoke; means of provoking, 
etc., gotet to touch (“ berühren "), kantet (kontet) to stick in the throat, 
to choke, retet, ridet to crush, to jam, to squeeze || B poli to ask 
urgently, S tz to press, to lace (“ sohnüren "), Khm fit to touch, to 
join closely, Khm pretii to lace tightly, M dit to rub into powder.— 
Not the slightest connection exists between the Santali words and 
the ones compared with them: it is enough to consult Campbell’s 
dictionary to disclose it. We find there for the root of hetet, het, as 
shown by hut-hut close, oppressive, and hanlao, handkao ! to annoy, 
to bother, further hudgu dugur to annoy, trouble.—gotet does not appear 
at all in the dictionary, but I find godak to touch one to call 
his &ttention.—kantet is a suffixed form of kanta the throst.— The root 
of retet, ridet will be disclosed by ret tepet chock full, crammed, compact, 
packed closely, retepete packed closely, crowded, pressed together, 
compact, rodo¢ to squeeze out or strain by squeezing, to wring ont. 

64. (279) gelen-gelen long, tall || M. fai to lengthen, M ghn, N 
éalin long, B órih-hólin longevity (örih to live).—See ghal long, tall. 

65. (298) dewak to break or chop, to cut through by chopping || 
M kawak a half, B uak spage between two columna, S uak to keep open. 
—Campbell’s dewed to break, to snap shows that the connection does 
not exist. 

66. (89) satak-sıduk sound of nibbling, ripping, dripping or 
dropping || Khm tak sound of trickling drops, N patäk-su to fall, to 
drop, M gatak-éeh to tumble.—satar-sutur sound of nibbling, satpat to 
make a slight noise (imitative) shows the onomatopceic sat as the root. 

67. (313) gusué, ghusud to push oneself in between, to force a way 
in, to make a way for oneself by pushing into or aside || B $o6 sting of 
an Insect, S süid sting of a scorpion.—See ghus-ghus Rn ghasen, 
gasen amidst, amongst. 

1 For the eluion of the nasal # see the footnote to No. 57. 
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68. (101) sutud to search for by feeling with the fingers or by 
removing or lifting small objects. (As in “ He is fishing out the bits of 
meat ".) || Khm fuoé to touch, to reach, sticky, Khm fänuoé a drop, 
S atuéé to trickle down, S tu&-ddk, a drop, Kha td to flow, Kha 
syntūid slippery, sticky.—The root is sut. See suthni a little, a pinch, 
a grain, sutrud small, insignificant, 7 sufit to inquire, ? suirau to 
inquire, to inquire into, to investigate. 

69. (86) óotak, potak to detach, to peel off (“ ablösen, abstreifen ") || 
B tak to take off, to turn aside, M khatäk to tear away, Khm /ak 
husks (of rice).—Once more the connection is non-existent; the root 
of óotak (to peel off, to become detached, to be splintered, to be rubbed 
off) appears also in dafid to scale off, to come off in flakes ; to open, as 
the pods of leguminous plante when ripe and the seeds fall out; (-ak 
and -ié being most common Santali suffixes).—poiak (the same as seen 
in our No. 18) figures also in the form pofor and no interchange of ak 
into an r occurs in Santali. | 

70. (110) leteptetep weak, only able to breathe || Khm sep 
“ avorté (fruits) ", Khm keftp embryonal fruit. —Sohmidt could see in 
Campbell’s dictionary only two lines higher: lefed-peted weak, 
emaciated, feeble and lean: further; this immediately in the line 
following, lefep-letep, leter-peter weak, feeble and emaciated. Then he 
could read ketrok ill-conditioned, lefwet ill-conditioned, fir-1tfir weak, 
emaciated and feeble, laflaha lean, emaciated, feeble, poor; as many 
proofs for a root le’, because once more no connection whatever exists 
with the Khmer words adduoed by Schmidt. 


Only the lack of space prevents us from continuing our demon- 
stration here. Otherwise many more instances could be given of 
W. Schmidt’s errors. 

We do not want to asserb that there are no common elementa 
between Santali and Khmer, ete., etc., but they are very few ; further, 
even a part of them relates to terms connected with the manifestations 
of civilization, thus they are probably loan-words.! 

As a matter of fact, W. Schmidt says in his book that he has . 
“ established beyond all doubt the intimate connection of the Munda 
languages with Nicobarese, Khasi and the Mon-Khmer languages ", 


1 For instance, Sohmidt'a No. 1 ak a bow, No. 4 w# to plait, No. 10 ara a saw, 
No. 47 gåt a knot, No. 104 tek to weave, eto. (and even some analogous numerals need 
not be oommon, but may have been borrowed). 
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and that this connection is “ no longer a hypothesis but a fact which 
claims the same degree of certainty as the connection of the Indo- 
Germanic tongues with each other ” (page 17). 

The proofs for this assertion seem to be lacking. - 

And since the “ Austrio ” family was inaugurated by Schmidt 
in consequence of his supposed discovery of conneotions with the 
Munda family, the right of existence for an “ Austrio ” family must 
also remain in suspense. 

Moreover, if the family could be found to which the Munda 
languages do belong, the “ Austrio ” one must cease to exist. 

And such ia the case, since the Munda languages belong to the Finno- 
Ugnan family. 

But that is for another time. 


Vox, 
July, 1980. 





GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS 
II Monamman Qui! Qurs Sue, Kine or Gozxuxpa, 1580-1611. 
By T. Graname Barngv 


res remarkable writer, the founder of Haidaräbäd, and probably 

the first literary poet in the language, was the fourth king of 
the Qutb Shahi dynasty which ruled in Golkunda, one of the five 
states into which the Deccan was divided after the break up of the 
Bahmani kingdom. In the last number of the Bulletin I gave reasons 
for believing that he was an earlier writer than Vajhi, who in 1609 
wrote the magnavt known as Qutb Mushtars, in which he related a story 
having this very monarch for hero. Only five years after Quli Qutb 
Shah’s death his works were collected by his nephew and successor. 
They have never been published, but the beautiful original MS. 
compiled under the orders of his nephew in 1616 is still in Haidaräbäd. 
It consiste of 1,800 pages and has perhaps 100,000 lines. 

Though he lived so long ago his name is one of the greatest in Urdu. 
He ahows wonderful human interest, for he writes of everyday matters, 
Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, the customs of the country, life 
in his palace, the celebration of his birthday, and of natural objecta 
such as fruit, vegetables, and flowers. The only poete who can be 
compared with him are Saudä and Nazir, both of whom he excels in 
description of nature, while in his sympathetic account of Hindu life 
he is superior to all other Muhammadan poete. 

I have given here translations of three poems. The fk is & 
charming little-lyric, in which he tells of his affection for a nut-brown 
maid; the second was written on the occasion of his birthday. The 
third is & love poem rather more general than the first, but not nearly 
so conventional as most Urdu gazals. There is a directness about it 
which is very attractive. His DaknI poems were written under the 
name of Ma’äni. 

The words between brackets in the following text are suggested 
emendations where the text seams to me to be faulty. 


. Naasi BAOLI 
1. Nhani sdvali par kaya hü nagar 
Khabar sab gávákar hud be khabar. 
2. Tira qadd sarv nikle jab chand sð è 
Dasan [disan] jot munj ki disan jy qamar. 


10. 


11. 


1. 


2. 


> 
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. Pavan sets hat räkhi has áp kamar 


Süraj cand naman jhamke vü zar kamar. 


. Mai us nür sõ lubdya hi kya ‘ajab 


Do jag roshmi payä kis nd khabar ? 


. Tū dür darave munje dir the 


Va kya büjhe mo dil má hai ta nagar. 


. Má'àni ke bad the jharta namak 


Ji cükhe kahe hai namak sd shakar. 
(Mahbüb uz Zaman, 759.) 


BARAS GATH 


. Nabi |i du'& the baras gäth pays 


Khushyd kr khabar ke damäme bajaya 


. Piyá hd mai Hazrat ke hat ab i kaugar 


Tt shahd üpar mujh kalas kar bana. 


. Mord quib tara hai täryd m nàjl [näjil] 


Tū mujh bar falak rang ka catr chaya. 


. Büraj candr pi tal hokar bajë tab 


Mandal ho falak tamiamäyd bajaya. 


. Kare Mushtart ragg muj barm mà ni 


Baras gdth mà Zuhra kalyän gayi. 


. Merä gulisid taza is te hud hai 


Mujh is bag the meva damdam khıläya. 


. Dinde dushmand kū so yak jā milakar 


So ispand ke mätard karnä cähä. 
Khudéya Ma'äns ki ummed bar lyä 
Ki jy? sdt ki mehil te jag sab akhäya [aghaya] 


. Khuda ki raza sd baras gdth Gya 


Sahi shukr kar tù baras gdth aya. 
Du'G e imämd the mujh raj qaim 
Khuda rindagans ka pani pilaya. 
Gul + Mustafa sete será gundāyā 
Mujh is gul kā sera hamail banaya. 
` (Mahbüb uz Zaman, p. 752.) 
Prya 
Piya bij pydli piy jüe nā 
Pıya bàj yaktal jiyā jae na. 
Kahe the piyä bin gubüri kard 
Kahya jae amma yi jae na. 
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3. Naht ‘ishg jis voh barā kür hai 
Kahk us se mil baiseä jae na 
4. Quidb Shah na de muj divāne ko pand 
Diväne ko kuc pand diya jae nā. 
(Urdu, ii, 5, 22.) 


Tare Lrrrug Dark Gran 


From the Divan of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, 
King of Golkunda 1580-1611 


. Mine eyes have seen a little girl's dark face 

and have become forgetful of all else. 

. Thy cypress form comes out coquettishly 

and lights appear to me like moon rays fair. 

. Swift as the wind her hands surround her waist, 
that golden waist then shines like sun and moon. 
. No wonder that her radiance conquers me, 

the light of earth and heaven : who knows it not 1 
. Thy absence drear affrights me from afar ; 

how can she know her home is in my heart ? 

. Look, salt is dropping from Ma‘ani’s words, 

but when one tastes, it is not salt, but sweet. 


My Brrapay 


Muhammad Qul Qutb Shah, King of Golkunda 

. Through the prayer of the Prophet I’ve now reached my birthday 
And beaten the drums sounding forth the good news. 
. I have drunk at the hand of Muhammad sweet nectar ; 
God therefore has made me the crown over kings. 

. The Pole star, my name star is nobler than all, 

My canopy coloured expands in the sky. 

. The sun and the moon both are clashing like cymbals 
With sky for arena and tambourines’ sound. 

. There Jupiter dances to honour my birthday, 

While Venus is chanting a victory song. 

. My garden is thus overflowing with freshness, 

And furnishes fruit every hour of the day. 

. My enemies all in one place God has gathered 

` And wishes to burn them like incense in fire. 
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8. Fulfil, O my God, all my hope's expectation, 
As Thou gladdenest the earth with the soft rain of P. 
9. The favour of God has brought me my birthday, 
Give true thanks to Him for thy birthday now reached. 
10. Through prayers of the priesta my kingdom standa firmly, 
God gives me to drink of the water of life. 
11. And weaving a garland of roses from Persia 
Has threaded the garland on me aa the cord. 
Lore IN A Love 
By Muhammad Qui Qutb Shah, King of Golkunda ` 
1. Without the loved one wine cannot be drunk, 
Nor without her one moment life be lived. 
2. They said “ Show patience absent from your love” 
This can be said, but surely not be done. 
3. The man who knows not love is merciless, _ 
Never with such a one hold speech or sit. 
4. I am distracted, give me no advice, 
Never to such as I is counsel given. 


Notes 
The royal authors fondness for indigenous words should be 
observed. 
Nhani Sao 
nhani, U. nannht: gäväkar, losing. 
naman, like: vu, U. voh: quib tara, a play on his own name. 
. lubdyà, connected with lubdh ; ne, U. naht. 
. 1, U. terā, ters. 
Barasgdth, in later U. salgira 
3. najl, an obvious mistake. I suggest näyn. 
T. ispand seeds were burnt as incense to drive off evil spirite. 
8. sdt for shānii. 
9 
1 


S e H 


. sahi, U. sahih. 
1. gul + Mustafa, for gul à Muhammadi, the ordinary Persian 
rose. sele for sei; sera for sihrā. 


Piya. p. 203, line 1, kür, Hindi, not Persian, 


EARLY URDU CONVERSATION 


By T. GRaname BAILEY 


T is natural that records of the beginnings of Urdu should be almost 
entirely confined to literature or quasi literature. Yet there are 
two classes of books whioh contain references to conversation ; firstly, 
early lives of holy men (especially in the Deccan and Gujrat), whose 
followers wrote accounts of their sayings and doings, occasionally 
quoting actual words; secondly, histories such as those by Firishta 
and Abu’l Fazl, in which we may find Urdu sentenoes spoken by 
emperors or kings. Urdu must often have been employed as the 
language of conversation in exalted circles even though the official 
language continued to be Persian. 

In works by Mahmüd Shirani, Shams Ullah Qadri, and the late 
‘Abd ul Hay Nadvi, a few of these early sayings are given (not always in 
the same form). Some can be so far verified in printed books, others 
are taken from MSS. and we cannot be certain of theirage. However, 
in spite of our suspicions they have considerable interest. Exhaustive 
search would no doubt reveal many more. Regarding the question 
of date, see my note on the “ Date of old Urdu Composition ", in 
JRAS., October, 1930, under “ Miscellanea ". 

Before proceeding to the scraps of talk I give two lines, said to be 
found in Bäbur’s Turki Divin. It will be seen that a line and a half are 
Urdu. 

mujkä na huä kuj havas mänak o moti 
Jugarä hàlina bas bulgusidur pant o rut 

“I have no desire for gems or pearls, for (the state of) poor 
people sufficient are water and bread ”. 

The MS. is in the library of the Naväb of Rämpür, and was written 
in 1529. 

c. 1260. Shekh Farid ud Din Ganj i Shakar, d. about 1267, used 
to call a certain friend bhayya “ brother” (Asrär ul Awliya, p. 3). On 
being asked where intelligence dwelt he replied bic sir ke “ in the head "' 
(Malfüzät, p. 40). 

c. 1850. Somewhere between 1325 and 1357 Khväja Nagir ud 
Din Cirag, d. 1357, said to his Khalifa, comparing him with another 
holy man, (um üpar ve tale “you are above, he is below” 
(Firishta, ii, 399). 
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c. 1400. A sentence by the famous Khväja Banda Navas is 
reported in ‘Ishg Nama, the work of a disciple ‘Abd Ullah bin 
Rahman Cishti: bhükd muve s Khuda kach aparta hat Khuda kd 
aparne ks tsts‘dad hor hat “ does one reach God by dying of hunger ? 
It is by other means that one reaches God ”. 

Once a friend said to him : KAvaja Burhän’ud Din bala hai “ Burhän 
ud Din is exalted”. He answered: pünd kā cand bala hai “the full 
moon is exalted ”. | 

c. 1362. According to the Tartkh + Firozs, Firoz Shah Tuglaq, 
1351-88, after his successful attack on Sindh, said: barkat Shekh 
thed sk muvü ik nahä “by the blessing of the Shekh one died one 
did not". 

The successors of Firoz Shah Tuglaq ordered the expulsion of most 
of the slaves brought by him from other parts of India. Many hid 
themselves, and when caught claimed to be inhabitants of Delhi. 
Like the Ephraimites of old who were asked to say stbolet and said 
gibolei, these men, it is said, were given a test in pronunciation. They 
were told to say khar& khart, but were not able to say it in the same 
way as the true city people. 

c. 1430. Qutb ‘Alam, a famous religious leader in Go who 
died between 1446 and 1453, had a son called Sıraj ud Din. Shäh 
Bärak Alläh Cishti gave Siräj ud Din the name of Shäh ‘Alam. On 
hearing this his father remarked Crshitd ne pakat aur Bukharid ne 
khá: “the Cishtis cooked it and the Bukhäris ate it" (Tuhfat ul 
Ikram, 47, 8). Qutb ‘Alam and Shah ‘Alam were Bukhäria. 

c. 1480. The Mirat i Sikandari records sir sentences. Two are 
reported of Qutb ‘Alam, who has just been mentioned. We may put 
their date as about 1430. Once on his way to early morning prayer 
he hurt his foot against a solid substance lying on the ground and 
exclaimed: lohe ya lakkar ya patthar ya kya hat “iron or wood or 
stone or what is it t" It turned out to be a bit of a meteorite with the 
qualities of all three. When his son Shah ‘Alam’s fiancée was taken 
from him by Muhammad Shah, king of Gujrat, and her less well- 
favoured sister substituted, Shah ‘Alam complained to his father who 
replied : beja tussá nasib duhü vijh “son your fate is (bound up) in 
both". Another version makes the last two words dhud bacca 
fancifully translated as “ the buffalo and the young one”, or “the 
buffalo and the calf”. This prophecy was fulfilled, for when the 
king died his widow went to live with her sister, Shah ‘Alam’s wife. 
On the death of this sister she married Shah ‘Alam. 
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c. 1450. Another sentence is recorded as spoken by Shäh ‘Alam 
himself. Sultän Ahmad Shäh of Gujrät sought the life of one of the 
boy princes, Mahmüd Shah, whom Shah ‘Alam was sheltering in his 
house. The king arrived unexpectedly at the house, but the saint 
transformed the boy into a venerable man. As the king entered 
Shah ‘Alam said to the boy: padh dokre “recite, old man”. 
Ahmad Shah, not finding the boy, went away. This Mahmäd Shah 
was king of Gujrät from 1459 to 1511. Once on being insulted he said : 
nich bert har kot jhore “ every one shakes (the fruit off) a low ber tree ”. 

c. 1510. To Bikandar Shah, heir apparent, and later king of 
Gujrát for two and & half months, is attributed the saying: pir 
muva mund jogs huvā “ the saint is dead, the disciple has become a 
je”. 

c. 1685. Finally, when Bahädur Shäh of Gujr&t was betrayed by 

ümi Khí to Humäyü in 1035, his parrot fell into Humäyü’s hands. 
> astonished and no doubt amused him by screaming, upon the 
announcement of Rimi Khf's arrival: phit Rims KAd harümkhor, 
phi Rams Khd haramkhor “ a curse on Rümi KBE, traitor ”, a sentiment 
which he had doubtless many times heard expressed in Bahadur 
Shah’s palace. 

Shekh Vajth ud Din ‘Alavi, 1505-90, was another Gujrat saint. 
His disciples collected his sayings into a book named Bahr ul Hagaig. 
The following are some of them :— 

c. 1570. On hearing that Shekh Fazl Ullah had given up teaching, 
he said : jab taragqgi pakrége tab api dars kahége “ when he makes more 
progress he will of his own initiative give lessons ". 

c. 1570. Another saying was: ts se hor kyü khüb has Xs dunya me 
ky dil Khuda sil mashgil hove “ what is better in this world than that 
the heart should be occupied with God ? ” 


c. 1670. Another was: ‘anif use kahve jo Khuda sd bharyé à hove 
* we may call him a Knower who is full of God ” 

c. 1570. Again he said: car En Hd thors Mcd Jo jo Rab 
luqma khäve ya harüm fil kare to tabic pave, düje bar by pave, &je 
bar bhi pave “anyone who has even a little purity, if he eate an 
unlawful morsel or does an unlawful deed, he will immediately find 
it out, a second time also he will find it out, a third time also he will 
find it out". 

This Vajh ud Din had a nephew Shah Hashim ‘Alavi, whose 
sayings were collected in Magsüd ul ‘Ashigin by a disciple. I quote 
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three #f them. Two are unfortunately in verse, and therefore less 
conversational. 

c. 1600. 

dunyä chore shekh kahae yih hab tujh bhüle nae 

dint shekhi sil yak maidan paile jhüfe düje shaitän 

“Tf anyone leaves the world he is called a shekh ; this world is a 
mere covering, do not forget that.  Rehgiousness and shekh-hood 
make up a great plain, the former are false; the latter devils.” These 
lines are capable of many renderings. After considering a number I 
have chosen the one which expresses what seems to be the most 
probable meaning. 

c. 1600. 

Hashim 7+ kv sunie bài jinne rakkhs bast bhat 

uskā jäve hate hat j 

“ Listen to what Hashim says, if anyone keeps stale rice, his wealth 
will disappear." 

bap ke uinà deve so pūt, bap në deve so supit, bap ka dia chine, so 
kupüt “ who gives as much as his father, he is a son; if the father does 
not give (and yet he gives) he is a good son; he who seizes what his 
father gives, is a bad son ”. 

In the same book the following is quoted from Shah Nizäm ud 
Din, a pupil of Vajih ud Din :— 

Nigam bandags kare to kya hove avval jiskā në dil safa 

jàma sünde mà dub raha osé khushbü lagde to kyä nafa 

“when a man worships, then what happens, if his heart is not 
clean ? If a garment is steeped in perfume, what is the good of putting 
scent on it?” 
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Tex MAHABHARATA. For the first time critically edited by Visnu 
8. SUKTHANKAR, Ph.D... . and illustrated by SHRIMANT BALASAHEB 
Pant PRATINiDHI, B.A., Chief of Aundh. Adiparvan, faso. 3, 4. 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1929, 1930. 


In a world where “ The best laid schemes o' mice an’ men Gang 
aft a-gley " it is consoling to see a well-designed and meritorious 
enterprise progressing happily with a good prospect of attaining 
completion. In nautical phrase, Dr. Sukthankar may be said to 
have brought his ship into blue water, and we hope and believe that 
in due (burse after a prosperous voyage he will steer her into harbour. 
The present fascicules carry the text from I, xxi, 17 to I, xo, 24; thus 
it 18 advanced far enough to enable us to test the critical principles 
which the editor has followed, and it is satisfactory to observe that 
they fully justify themselves in the light of experience. On the basis 
of a careful collation of many MSS. from various regions Dr. Sukthankar 
has sought with untiring industry and keen critical skill to reconstruct 
a text which in the main, if not in details, may reasonably be regarded 
as the parent of the very diverse recensions into which the great 
epic has been cast at different times in different parta of India. Speaking 
in general terms, it may be said that the chief recensions are two, 
the Northern and the Southern. But after these main divisions had 
arisen, many further changes were made in the text in both areas. 
Apparently Dr. Sukthankar is right in concluding that “ even after 
its final fixation in the North our epic was subjected in the South to a 
systematic diaskenasis, during which the text was altered, amplified 
and even expurgated on a large scale”, while “ in all probability the 
Northern recension likewise contains some flagrant additions and 
alterations". Hence “ only that portion of the text which is docu- 
mented by both recensions may be considered as wholly certain and 
authentic; the rest is doubtful, in varying degrees”. This modest 
estimate of the finality of Dr. Sukthankar’s critical reconstruction, 
however, must not lead us to underestimate the high value of his 
work: the text which he presents is mainly genume, and the 
“ doubtful" parte in it are relatively insignificant in quantity and 
. quality. 

The researches connected with the work have led fo some 
interesting results, of which perhaps the most notable is the discovery 
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of a Süradà MS. on birch-bark ($1) which originally comprised the 
Ädı, Sabhä, and Aranya, if not more, and still contams the whole of 
Sabhä with fragments of the other two books; and this is supple- 
mented by a paper MS. belonging to the India Office which has been 
copied from a Säredä codex closely allied to $+. We thus obtain 
valuable evidence regarding the Kashmiri recension of the Epic, in 
which, we now learn, the Adi contained only 7,984 $lökas, as against 
e.g. 8,479 in the Calcutta edition and 10,889 in the Southern tradition 
represented by the Kumbakonam edition, a fact which shows up 
effectively the Southerners’ vicious habit of bloating their text with 
interpolations, to which the present fascicules bear striking testimony. 
The importance of the Kashmiri recension of the Epic as a whole is 
emphasised by Professor F. O. Schrader’s recent discovery in the 
British Museum of the only known MS. of the Bhagavad-gità m the 
Kashmiri recension, which has several noteworthy features bespeaking 
for it considerable antiquity. Evidently much light on the criticism 
of the Epic may be expected from Kashmir. 
L. D. Barnett. 


SmggE Goran Basu MALLIK LECTURES on VEDANTA PHILOSOoPEY. 
Delivered (December, 1925) by S. K. BELVALKAR (under the 
auspices of the University of Calcutta). Part I: Lectures 1-6. 
8vo, xv + 240 pp. Poona: Bilvakuñja Publishing House, 1929. 

The issue of a new work by Professor Belvalkar is always an event 
of great importance to his fellow-scholars. His skilful adoption of 
critical and historical methods current in the Western world, together 
with his most consummate panditship, his critical acumen, wide 
reading, and excellent style, make him the very paragon of an author 
busying himself with scientific researches on Indian subjecte, And it 
seems to the present writer that perhaps these, his various faculties, 
have never risen higher nor produced & more attractive result than 
in the little work to be reviewed here. 

The University of Calcutta is now a giant institution with a world- 
wide fame. There innumerable lectures are given, from there pour 
forth books and treatises with a torrent-like rapidity. Of all these 
publications many are good, some even excellent, while other ones 
' might perhaps in the interest of scientific research just as well have been 
withheld. There is, however, no doubt that the Calcutta University 

is to be warmly congratulated upon having had the good luck 
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to publish under ite auspices these excellent lectures by Professor 
Belvalkar. 

Of the six lectures so far published, the first is an introductory 
one. It sets forth with a most praiseworthy terseness and lucidity 
the general trend of the author's views on philosophy in general and 
especially on Vedanta; and to a European scholar it is extremely 
pleasing to find the learned author strongly emphasizing the 
necessity of establishing a historical outlook on the Vedänta as well 
as on other philosophical systems. For, admirable as is the Indian 
philosophy in many of its phases, Hindu research-work has almost 
totally neglected the historical side of its problems. And when at 
times we find in Hindu works some attempta at composing a history 
of the philosophical systems, the outcome of such attempta is often far 
too fanciful to be seriously taken into consideration. Such objections, 
however, cannot be raised against the methods of Professor Belvalkar, 
even if we are not always able wholly to accept hia theories. 

The following five lectures desl with Vedanta in the Upanigads, 
in the Gita, in the Brahmasütras, with Gaudapäda, and with the life 
and works of the great Samkara. They are all alike pellucid and full of 
useful information ; and the present writer wishes to acknowledge his 
profound obligation to Professor Belvalkar for having granted him 
the pleasure of perusing these chapters full of interest and useful 
materials. 

Some theories of Professor Belvalkar's we might, with great respect 
and diffidence, look upon as less well established. That the “ older ” 
Veda was composed outside Indıa— most probably in Iran—has been 
contended previously by the late Professor Hillebrandt, whose argu- 
ments were, as always, well worth consideration; it has also been 
contended lately by Professor Hertel. though, from different reasons, 
we are lees willing to take his reasons too seriously. But in spite of this 
there seams to be but little foundation for these assumptions. In reality, 
nothing seems to militate against the suggestion that even the “ older ” 
Veda was composed within the frontiers of the Punjäb. On the other 
side it is, however, fairly obvious that the Aryans did possess some sort 
of sacrificial poetry which perhaps went back to Indo-Iranian times. 
That the older Vedic hymns are a later offspring of such a very ancient 
poetical tradition should perhaps not be denied. 

We also would fain lodge a mild protest against the dates assigned 
by Professor Belvalkar to the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita. 
According to our humble opinion, they are decidedly too early. To 
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pretend that the Gita is “ pre-Buddhist”” could, in the strict sense of the 
word, only mean that it was composed at a time when Gotama the 
Buddha had not yet begun his preaching. But of such a date we 
are mournfully ignorant. For, let us at once admit that the dates 
of the Nirvana, be they 544 B.0. or about 480 3.c., are nothing but 
constructions of a very airy nature. All we know is that about 250 
B.C. Áéoka knew of the existence of certain canonical scriptures 
which, according to his idea, had been originally preached by the Buddha 
(cf. bhagavata Budhena bhäsite, Calcutta-Bairat); he also pretended to 
know that the Buddha Gotama had been born at Rummindéi. That, 
however, is about all, for Aáoka gives us no idea of the date at which the 
last Buddha led hus earthly life—at least not in any definite words. 
Thus to suggest that the Gita is “ pre-Buddhist ” would in reality mean 
that it was composed at a wholly uncertain date as far as the Buddha 
himself is concerned ; taking it again to mean earlier than the Buddhist 
canon we might perhaps arrive at a date about 300 s.c. But even 
that, according to our humble opinion, would be rather early. As, 
however, we have allowed ourselves a few refleotions upon this problem 
in a paper on the Gita in the Indian Antiquary we shall abstain 
from further discussing it here. 

It is scarcely possible to point out, amongst all the excellent 
suggestions of Professor Belvalkar, anything that is of greater interest 
and value than several other things. But we may perhaps be allowed 
to quote from p. 74 sq., that “ Yoga must all along have been theistic ”, 
and that “we should rather say that Samkhya is the theistic Yoga 
rendered atheıstie ". These utterances, which are in distinct oontradic- 
tion to the opinions of some leading European authorities, seem to us 
to contain the full and undeniable truth concerning, the origin and 
interrelations of Samkhya and Yoga. 

We take leave of Professor Belvalkar with the assurance that with 
the utmost eagerness we are waiting for the continuation of his excellent 


and fascinating lectures. 
J. C. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE CoMMENTARIES OF SKANDASVAMIN AND 
MauEAVARA ON THE NIRUKTA. Edited for the first time from the 
original palm leaf and paper manuscripts, written in Malayalam 
and Devanägari characters, with an Introduction and Critical 
Notes. By Laxsuman Sanur. 15 +129 pp. Published by the 
University of the Panjab, n.d. (1928). 
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Professor Sarup’s introduction, translation, and text of the Nirukta 
are well known to and much appreciated by all Sanskrit scholars. He 
has again laid them under an obligation by publishing from four 
manuscripte the fragmenta of the Nirukta commentaries of Maheávara 
and Skandasvamin, together with a collection of those quotations 
from Skandasvàmin preserved by Devaräja in his commentary on the 
Nighaptu. The text seems fairly good and reliable, and the printing 
&ppears to be both clear and faultless; only the cover does little 
honour to the efforts of the printer. 

The interrelation between Skandasvämin and Maheávara seems to 
be & somewhat obscure one, as the manuscripts attribute parts of the 
commentary to one and parts to the other of these authors. Pro- 
fessor Sarup, however, concludes that a joint authorship is in this 
case scarcely possible as the two supposed collaborators cannot well 
have been contemporaries. His solution of the problem is the 
following: Skandasvämin, who is the older author, wrote a Niruk- 
tabhäsya while Mahesvars, at a later date, composed a supercom- 
mentary on this work which the Professor prefers to style a Niruk- 
tabhäsyafıka. For this suggestion he adduces proofs by a comparison 
of one of the fragments preserved by Devaräja with & passage in the 
present text. 

This may be so or may not. But we cannot avoid being slightly 
astonished that a conscientious scholar like Professor Sarup should 
apparently have overseen that since 1874 the existence of & Niruk- 
iafıka by Skandasvämin has been known. Such a work was registered 
by Kielhorn as No. 39 on p. 8 of his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
existing in the Ceniral Provinces. And we have just now got to know 
that such a manuscript exists among those bequeathed in 1908 by the 
widow of Professor Kielhorn to the Goettingen Library. The simplest 
thing seems to be to compare this manuscript with those made use 
of by Professor Sarup ; that possibly will solve the riddle. 

In his work Untersuchungen zur Genesis der altindischen eiymolo- 
gischen Litteratur (Lund, 1928), the late Dr. Hannes Skold has also 
dealt with Skandasvämin and given a collection of the fragments from 
Devaraja. This mainly tallies with that of Professor Sarup, though 
in some passages Dr. Sköld seems to have slightly misunderstood 
the text. Dr. Skóld availed himself of Kielhorn’s notice just as 
little as Professor Sarup has. zo 


1 Of. Professor R. Fick ın Gostt. Nachrichten, 1980, p. 68. 
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Foreran BIOGRAPHIES OF Surva. Extracts and Documents relating 
to Maratha History. Vol. I. By SugENDRA Nara Sen. lvii, 492 
pp. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., s.a. 


Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, a lecturer in History in the Calcutta 
University, has already made himself well known to students of 
Indian history by his various works dealing with Shiväji, with the 
evil and military policy of the Maräthäs, etc. He has also published 
an important and valuable preliminary report on the Historical 
Records preserved at Goa, a topic concerning which we would eagerly 
desire some more information. Now he has again presented us with 
& bulky volume dealing with Shivaji and containing a collection of 
foreign documents— Portuguese, Dutch, English, and French —dealing 
with that notable person's life and actions. 

Shivaji was the great national hero during that upheaval against 
Mogul rule which took place in the later half of the seventeenth century, 
and which led to the short-lived but rather fateful hegemony of the 
Maräthäs. It is curious, and in a way symptomatic, that, during these 
last years, Shiväji should have been revıved by native historical 
research in India. His strong, though not altogether sympathetic, 
personality again stands forth in literature as the leading hero of the 
Hindus in their defence of time-honoured national institutions against 
a system of political and cultural innovations of foreign origin. From 
& certain point of view this ıs only natural. But, like nearly all historical 
reconstructions. Shivaji in his restored shape is not altogether a success. 

The introduction of this interesting though rather voluminous 
work brings us the wanted information concerning the authors of the 
biographies included here. In a strict sense only one of them could 
be styled a biography, viz. that written by the Portuguese Cosme da 
Guarda in 1695, only fifteen years after the death of Shivaji himself, 
though not published until 1730. The French documenta consist of 
extracts from the works of the Abbé Carré and of the famous Frangois 
Martin, and, next to the Portuguese biography, undoubtedly present 
most of value and interest. Less exciting, though, of course, not lacking 
in historical importance, are the extracts from the well-known 
Valentine and from Dutch Records. Nor do the various accounts of the 
English embassies to Shivaji (from unpublished papers in the India 
Office) inspire us with much enthusiasm, except perhaps as being 
valuable * sources for detailed historical research. However, 
Dr. Surendra Nath Sen has undoubtedly laid his fellow-students 
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under a deep obligation by having collected and brought out, in an 
easily accessible form, these different works dealing with Shivaji. 

European contemporaries seem to have looked upon Shivaji 
with a mixture of'admiration and awe. For the latter feeling no special 
reasons need to be adduced. The former one waa, not quite unnaturally, 
inspired by his military genius, his rapid successes over adversaries 
who had at their command forcea far more numerable than his own, 
perhape also by the predilection he at times seems to have shown to 
European merchants and Capuchine fathers whom he is reported to 
have looked upon as being "good men".  Admirstion, however, 
sometimes appears to have gone to somewhat unexpected lengths. 
Of this we shall single out only one instance: the Abbé Carré 
at the beginning of his narrative makes the following statement 
(p.187): “ In his courage, the rapidity of his conquests and his 
great qualities he does not ill resemble that great king of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus.” Now, it may well be suggested 
that a countryman of that great king, and one whose ancestors have 
fought with some success under his command will be a somewhat 
partial witness in the case. But apart from that it seems scarcely 
possible to the present writer that anyone would nowadays try seriously 
to uphold this parallel drawn up by the good Abbe. Gustavus 
Adolphus, be it said without entermg upon any details, was perceptibly 
the grestest personality in the whole hıstory of the seventeenth century. 
Shivaji, again, may have been a hero and a genius of sorte ; however, 
the dastardly murder of Afral Khan, the sacks of Surat, the reckless 
plundering of the Carnatic, and the innumerable miseries brought 
upon wholly innocent people do not fit into the picture of a truly 
great man. g 

Space will not admit us to enter upon the many interesting details 
occurring in a work like this. To mention only one example: on 
pp. 130 ff. the Portuguese writer tells a grotesque story about 
Aurungzeb's dealings with what was supposed to be the head of 
Shivaji. This in a way reminds us of another horrible story concerning 
Aurungzeb and the head of his decapitated brother Därä Shikóh. 
Both stories fortunately seem to be alike without foundation. 

J. C. 
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Tas Pinpyan Kinapom. From the Earliest Times to the Sixteenth 
Century. By K. A. NuaxaNTA Saster. iv, 277 pp. London: 
Luzao & Co., 1929. 8s. 6d. or 6 Ra. 


The bewildering state of Indian chronology and history in general 
is too well known a topio to be dwelt upon here. And the older history 
of the Dravidian kingdoms in the south of the peninsula, the Cholas, 
the Keralas, and the Pandyas, seems to suffer from the same lack of 
concise dates and truly historical documents as does that of Northern 
India during the same period. 

To unravel the mysteries of even part of that history at the present 
moment appears scarcely possible. Much has undoubtedly been 
achievod in the very vast field of epigraphic research, but infinitely 
much more seems to be wanted. Dynastic chronologies, regnal years 
of princes, of whom we possess only the very scantiest knowledge, 
have been reconstructed, but, alas, the painful work of reconstruction 
has often collapsed through the discovery of some new and unexpected 
evidence. In the face of such circumstances, 16 wants a certain amount 
of courage to try to reconstruct in its entirety the history even of the 
Pändyan kingdom. Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has given proof of such 
courage, and has produced a work which undoubtedly reflects credit 
upon its author. Though the author himself is well aware of the very 
uncertain foundations upon which rest many of his conclusions, he has 
not hesitated to present them in a thoughtful and cautious form. And 
the present writer would fain give it as his humble opinion that he has 
shown an understanding of historical criticism and a sound appre- 
ciation of the value of available sources which are altogether laudable. 

To present any detailed criticism of Mr. Nilakanta Sastri's work is 
far beyond the scope of the present author. Details certainly lay them- 
selves open to doubt, but of those we shall venture, in a short review 
like this, only to mention one or two. Thus, e.g., it seems doubtful 
whether anything can be got out of the tukkijim mentioned in the 
Book of Kings, as prominent authorites are inclined to doubt that the . 
word does really mean “ peacocks ". However, even if it were admitted 
that such were the case, ib would prove very little concerning com- 
mercial interfare between South India and the Kingdom of Solomon 
c. 1000 8.0. For peacocks, which according to the Jätaka were sent to 
Babylon at a much later time, may well have been fetched at more 
northern porta such as Brosch, eto. 

The problem of the age of the Sangam is undoubtedly intimately 
bound up with the chronology of the Southern kingdoms. But so far 
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nothing definite seems to have resulted from the endless discussions 
of this problem; nor does one feel strongly convinoed by the 
argumentation of the learned author on this special point. 

The chapters dealing with administrative, social, and religious 
conditions of the Pändyan kingdom during various ages present much 
of uncommon interest. To the present writer it would, however, 
appear that Mr. Nilakanta Sastri dwells far too cursorily upon the 
religious intolerance and the spirit of persecution that seem often to 
have prevailed in the southern realms. That there was a grim 
persecution of the Jains within the very P&ndyan kingdom during the 
' seventeenth century A.D. can scarcely be doubted, even if the horrible 
story of the impalement of 8,000 monks be somewhat exaggerated. 
The unremitting hate of Saiviam towards the Jains seems to have 
found useful instruments even within the dynasty of the Pändyas. 
These events the learned author seems to have passed over (pp. 67, 97) 
altogether too superficially. 

These, on the whole, are unsubstantial objections; and we feel 
pleased to give all due credit to the courageous and generally successful 
undertaking of Mr. Nilakanta Sastri. 

J. C. 


Hindu Exoaauy. By 8. V. KagANDiKAR. xv, 308 pp. Bombay: 
Taraporevala, 1929. 


The author of this work has set himself a difficult and partly perhaps 
insoluble task in trying to establish not only the facta connected with 
but also the origins underlying Hindu exogamy. It cannot be denied 
that the reader is on many vital pointe left in the dark; but it 
oould perhaps scarcely be otherwise. Nor can it well be denied that the 
book would for the most part have made a more favourable impression 
if the author had possessed a greater faculty of concentration and had 
not at times lost himself in too many unnecessary and tiresome 
phrases. Notwithstanding this, we are quite willmg to admit that 
Mr. Karandikar haa &ucceeded fairly well, and that his book may be 
considered to contain quite a respectable amount of useful information. 

The introductory chapter (pp. 1-21) deals with “ Exogamy in 
Vedic Times ”, and could, according to our modest opinion, well have 
been cut down to a couple of pages, as ninety per cent of its contents are 
neiher new nor of any definite value. The following four chapters 
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(pp. 22-99) deal with the complicated questions of gotra and pravara 
and of their mutual interrelations. Though it cannot be maintained 
that the author has succeeded in definitely establishing, or still less 
in solving all the difficult problems presented by these words, we are 
still indebted to him for the valuable materials with which he has 
furnished us here. The uncertainty, however, altogether remains & 
great one; and it is quite typical that not even the grammatical and 
etymological conditions of the word gofra have so far been firmly 
established—topics upon which Mr. Karandikar has not even entered. 
The polemics against Mr. Vaidya and other authors seem a bit barren— 
but then polemics often are. 

The following chapters (vi-xi) deal with sept and sapında exogamy 
and with exogamy within non-Brahminical communities. We also 
here find quite a number of valuable remarks, and the author is 
generally well read as well in the Sanskrit sources as in the modern 
handbooks of anthropology. Chapter xi gives a long list of exogamous 
divisions, grouped together according to the method maugurated by 
Risley, which may be of no small use. The materials are entirely drawn 
from the well-known works of Risley, Crooke, Thurston, Russell, 
and Enthoven. The concluding chapter—a rather short one—deals 
with the “ Exogamy of the Hindus in the Light of Eugenics ”. 

Although the book by Mr. Karandikar can scarcely be called a 
remarkable or very original one, it is mainly a sound piece of work, 
and as such deserves a certain amount of praise. 


J. C. 


GEDICHTE AUS DER INDISCHEN LIEBESMYSTIK DES MITTELALTERS 
(Krishna und Radha) herausgegeben von HERMANN Goetz 
und Ross ILse-Mune. xxv +177 pp., 12 pl. Im Verlag der Asia 
Major, Leipzig, 1925. 

The joint authors of this little book begin their preface by telling us 
that “ auf vielfache Anregung hin haben die Verfasser sich entschlossen, 
dıe vorliegenden Gedichte, die sie zuerst zu ihrer eigenen Erholung zu 
sammeln und übersetzen begonnen hatten, der Öffentlichkeit in 
diesem Bande zugänglich zu machen". To the present writer it remains 
somewhat of a puzzle why they should have ceded to these manifold 
exhortations; however, the obvious answer may be this, that in- 
numerable books have been printed that are still less apt to entice the 
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interest of readers or bestow upon them information of any description. 
Anyhow, we feel fairly safe in contending that the introduction might 
well have been left out without derogating from the general value of 
the book. 

The plates presented at the end of the work are good; and as 
one of the authors is a well-known authority upon pictures of these 
periods we may feel assured that the selection is a happy and 


representative one. 
J. C. 


THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS “IND. A Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization (from the earliest times to the death of Emperor 
Aurangzeb). By K. T. Smam. xxxv, 236 pp., with 11 illustrations 
in oolour, 329 half-tone illustrations and 5 maps. Bombay: 
D. B. Taraporevala, Sons & Co., 1930. Ra. 30. 

This work, by its somewhat mysterious title, will evoke the high 
expectations of all prospective readers; and that the more as the sub- 
title promises to furnish us with “a Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization” from the very dawn of history up to 1707. Everyone 
who has even the slightest appreciation of what such an undertaking 
means will admire the courage.and apparently immense learning of an 
author who has ventured out upon this boundless ocean. With his 
expectations still more raised by a preliminary glance at the numerous 
and often excellent pictures he will eagerly ait down to study this 
marvellous work. How far the more casual reader will pursue his 
studies entirely depends upon his personal taste and previous 
acquaintance with its topics. The reviewer, however, whose mournful 
plight it 18 to peruse with due attention its more than 250 pages will 
elose it with a gesture of disillusion, despairingly telling himself that 
the brevity of life ought to be a warning against entering upon such 
undertakings. 

Professor K. T. Shah, a professor of Economics at Bombay, and the 
author of several works upon Indian firíance, currency, ete., tells us in 
the preface that this stupendous book has developed out of a series of 
lectures on the “ Outlines of Indian Civilization” delivered during 
1928-9 at St. Xavier's College. Provided that the contenta of these 
lectures were mainly the same as those of the book itself—and such 
must, of course, have been the case—there can be no answér to the 
question why such a series should have been delivered in India— 
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except perhaps the obvious one that it could under no circumstances 
have been delivered in Europe. There is not in the whole work any 
single trace of the author's own researches, of his own speculations 
upon, or solutions of, the vast and weighty problems with which he 
is dealing. But worse even than that: it also contains an ill-assorted 
jumble of mistakes pure and simple, which ought less than ever to 
occur in & work like this, and of assertions for which there existe no 
other foundation than the Professor’s own unacquaintance with the 
subjects with which he is dealing. That such a work should be published 
in more than 250 sumptuous quarto pages with a wealth of illustrations 
and at a price of nearly fifty ahillıngs, 18 not only stupendous, it is also 
a depressing indication of the misuses to which the name of scientific 
research is at times subjeoted. 

To give some reason for this rather grave judgment we shall be 
content to quote & few examples from the first half of the book. These 
are in no way exhaustive; they are rather occasional gleanings from 
a well-nigh inexhaustible field. When we abstain from quoting 
further examples from Chapters VII-X it is not that they are not 
found even there; but not olaiming any personal authority what- 
soever upon the topics dealt with in that part of the work, we find it 
more fitting to abstain from passing detailed judgment upon it. 

First of all the somewhat extenaive bibliography is, like those given 
in many Hindu books, valueless as it simply consists of an enumeration, 
at various places not even a correct one, of names and titles without 
any further bibliographical data. Most of the works are well known and 
can be easily identified by the scholar; but that affords no plausible 
excuse for this inexcusable habit. To go into some details we ask 
ourselves in vain what the late Mr. Vincent Smith has got to do with 
the Cambridge History of India (p. xvii), why a world-famed scholar 
should be styled “ A. M. Stein ” (ibid.). Or, to keep to the same page, 
why initials should generally be given but found lacking in cases such 
as Elliott, Tod, Manucci, or Pope; or, finally, why a most famous 
scholar of the previous generation should again be introduced as 
* Max-Miüller, F.” A headline like this one: “ Lanman Jatakmala ” 
(sic) is worse than senseless. Nor is it from any point of view 
intelligible in which order the various works have been entered into 
this “bibliography ". To give as authors of the Abhidhamma-, 
Vinaya-, and Suita-Pifaka respectively Kashyapa, Upali, and 
Ananda! is sheer nonsense, and the same objection applies to “ Vyas” 1 

1 The spellings are those of Professor Shah. 
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as an author of the Mahabharaia (p. xxi) The Saundarananda is 
constantly styled Sundarananda. On the same page (xxi) Bhäravi is 
presented as the author of the Bhaftikävya, while later on (p. 80) 
it 18 ascribed to Bhartrhari. On p. xxii Somadeva (just as well as 
Ksemendra) is mentioned as author of the Brhatkathä, while at the 
bottom of the page the Kathäsarıtsägara is introduced as an 
anonymous work in prose. A few lines above this entry figures that of 
the Ghata-Karpana, which on p. 83 is emendated into Gata-Karpana. 
This may be sufficient to give a slight foretaste of Professor Shah’s 
&oquaintance with Sanskrit literature as well as of his bibliographical 
accuracy. 

Passing on to the text itself, we shall only make a cursory note of 
platitudes like those concerning the “ instinctive race-anobbery ” 
of the Aryans (p. 20)! or the “ sensitive soul " of Akbar (p. 53). If 
Professor Shah had sufficiently studied the work of the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith, of which he with every right cherishes a high opinion, he 
would probably have found out the real nature of that sensitiveness. 
Chapter IV, “Makers of History and Builders of Empire," is partly 
quite amusing; it is only a pity that a great part of it consists 
simply of the lofty constructions of its author. The standard example 
is furnished by the paragraph dealing with Candragupta. That Nür 
Jahan was the “guardian angel ” of Jahangir (p. 70) may well be; 
but we ahould still like to intercede on behalf of the angels whose 
name has seldom been more sorely misused than here. 

Let us, however, continue our progress. On p. 76 we learn that the ` 
Yajur-Veda is nothing but a redaction of “the great Rig-Veda ", 
and on the same page that a “ considerable portion " of the Atharva- 
Veda is written in prose—all, of course, depends upon what is the use 
of the word “considerable”. The little paragraph on the Indian 
alphabeta on p. 77 must be read in extenso to be duly appreciated, and 
need not be quoted here, and the ame is the case when we come to the 
description of the later Kavyas (pp. 80-1). What is meant by the 
expression that “the Bhaiitkavya of Bhartrihari appear (sic) to be 
tricks in comparison " may well be left open ; let us instead listen to 
the following characterization of Mägha’s poem: “But his 


1 That the '' denizens of the Deocan ” are not the monkeys of Yälmlkı ıs sufficiently 
clear. By the way, what '' amplest evidence ” is there that the Dravidians had at 
a very early time reached a high degree of civilization. If Professor Shah refers me 
to Mohenjo-Daro I shall first of all be obliged to him to prove that its inhabitants 
were mainly identioal with what he oalls the '' denixens of the Deocan ". 
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Sishupaula-Vadha ! is a museum of metrical tour de force, in which at 
least two stanzas (xix, 33 and 34) are so arranged that the succeeding, 
read backwards, spells exactly the same as'the preceding read in the 
ordinary way." Punctum finisque. As a full description of one of the 
greatest amongst Indian poets, delivered in front of an Indian audience, 
this is inimitable. After this we are less astonished to hear, on p. 82, 
about “the Mandasor mscription, with its reproduction of the 
Ritusamhara verses ". 

That Kalidasa was “a rather wild young man” (p. 82) and “a 
wild, unruly youth " (p. 84) may well be true; but this is a suggestion 
of Professor Shah, not of the tradition which represents him, during 
his early years, as a dull and ınsipid youngster. We should like to 
believe with the learned author that the Upanishads are “ pre- 
eminently clear” (p. 97), were it not that existent facta prohibit 
us from doing it. 

The enumeration of the Jain canonical scriptures (p. 99) which 
are said to consist of “ 32 sutras " ending with “1 Avshak Sutra ” is 
simply grotesque. The suggestion that the Buddha was born “at 
Shravathi, or Kapilavastu " gives rather a wide latitude to the place 
of his birth— unless, of course, S. and K. are meant to be identical. 
The poor “ wandering mendicant Vacchaghatta " has got his name 
rather misspelt. The dates of Rämänuja’s earthly life are somewhat 
uncertain; but it can be ascertained with safety that they were not 
1175-1250 a.o. (p. 103); nor does the present Kamasüira seam to 
date from pre-Christian times (p. 107). Natadiyar (p. 89 sq.) and 
Ramaka-Siddhanta (p. 109) may be misprints, though they are both 
repeated twice. The paragraph dealing with “ Universities in India ” 
(p. 110 sq.) seems to be rather confused and ill-founded , and we admit 
that this is the very first time we ever heard about the universities of 
Rajagrha and Kapilvastu (sic). 

This, in comparison with the whole material, is not much; for, 
a really detailed criticism would mean the same as rewriting the main 
parts of the book. But it may be sufficient to prove that here, if any- 
where, there is no reason for lenienoy. 


JARL CHARPENTIER. 


1 f. The °pawla looks as if ıt were a survival from the age of the Asiatıck 
Researches. 
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Caste ın Inpa. By Baie Senant. Translated by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. London: Methuen, 1980. 


The translation of M. Senart’s famous easay on caste must have been 
peculiarly difficult. A verbatim translation would have been worse than 
useless—it would have been both unreadable and incomprehensible. 
But Sir Denison Ross's pages read easily and clearly. His version is 
faithful to the intention if not alwgys to the spsissima verba of his author. 
Indeed, we think his translation easier to read and understand than the 
original. From all points of view therefore he is to be congratulated 
on the completion of what must have been a difficult piece of work, 
the publication of which is a matter of importance, for while no doubt 
most Englishmen interested enough in India or in sociology to read 
M. Senart’s pages can do so in the original, that is far from being the 
case with Indians, who generally find it burden enough to acquire one 
Western language. It is an excellent thing that M. Senart’s work 
should be placed within the reach of every educated Indian. 

It is needless to remind readers of this journal of M. Senart’s views 
and conclusions. But the organization of Hindu society has so close 
and obvious & bearing on Indian political organization that the ap- 
pearance of Caste in India in an English dress at the present time 
appears peculiarly appropriate. It were greatly to be desired that all 
Indians and Englishmen concerned with the political future of the 
country should study and meditate on the politica: implications of 
the social” facta discussed and stated in this classical but still 


authoritative work. 
H. D. 


Tug AGRARIAN System or Moscem InprA. By W. H. MORELAND. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1929. 


This is the most important study of Indo-Muslim administration 
that has appeared for years. It is founded on a close and critical 
study of the Persian authorities, and such a critical study was much 
needed, for we have been over-apt to interpret Persian revenue terms 
as if they had borne always and everywhere the same connotation 
as that with which we are familiar in modern times or that which 
our early revenue administrators found when they took over the 
revenue administration. This was far from being the case. The 
more remote provinces were apt to develop a revenue terminology 
of their own. “ Two centuries ago the agrarian language of Calcutta 
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differed materially from that of Delhi” In the fourteenth century 
diwan meant a department; in the sixteenth a minister. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable features of Mr. Moreland's present work is 
his careful analysis and definition of the revenue language of Muslim 
India—a piece of work which has been hitherto scorned by the Persian 
scholar and which has been beyond the power of the ordinary 
administrator. i 

For the early period of Mushm rule materials have proved insufficient 
to piece out a continuous history of the land revenue administration, 
but Mr. Moreland has frequently been able to throw a flood of light 
on passages that have perplexed or misled previous writers. An 
excellent example is the statement of Barani that Ala-ud-din Khilji 
drew up “rules and regulations for grinding down the Hindus ”. 
This has usually been interpreted as an attack upon the whole Hindu 
population. Mr. Moreland, however, places a far more probable 
interpretation upon the passage. He suggests that the sultan’s 
measures were directed against the Hindu chiefs and headmen of 
parganas and villages, and that this was inspired not by the Muslim 
hatred of the infidel but by the necessity of breaking the power of 
local leaders always ready to break into rebellion. 

The period of the empire provides much more material and offers 
more occasion for Mr. Moreland's acute comment. As an illustration 
of his method we would cite his careful comparison of the statements 
of the Ain and of the Akbarnama, employing the one to check, illustrate, 
or supplement the other, and collating the conclusions thus reached 
with the opinions of unofficial witnesses. The result is an admirably 
clear and lucid statement of the revenue system under the great 
emperor. The same merits attach to the later chapters describing 
the decay of the system, and especially the rise of the intermediaries 
between the government and the ryot—zamindars, taluqdars, eto. 
— whose existenoe and claims gave Bo much perplexity to our early 
administrators. 


H. D. 


Moamar Rore m Indora. By the late S. M. Epwanpzs and H. L. O. 
GannETT. Milford, 1980. 

This volume provides a good and very useful survey of our pre- 

decessors in India. It seems to be based on the numerous translations 

which now exist of original Persian sources, together with the prineipal 
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European sources ; and while no doubt criticism might be applied here 
and there, the broad outline is substantially true and just. The 
volume opens with a historical narrative of the reigns of the Mughals 
from Babur to Aurangzib, contributed by Mr. Garrett. It is well done, 
especially the reign of Aurangzib, but demands no special comment. 
The later chapters, the work of the late Mr. Edwardes, deal with such 
topics as administration, economic, and social features, and the causes 
of Mughal decay. These may be warmly and confidently recommended 
to all who are interested ın the origin of our own administrative 
system and who wish to acquaint themselves with the foundations 
on which we had to build 
" H. D. 


Histoire DE L Extréme-Orrent. By RENE GmoussgT 2 vols. 
Pars  Geuthner, 1929. 


The present volumes suggest that M. Grousset has recognized the 
fact that his former work, Histoire de l'Asie, with ita attempt to 
compress into three volumes the whole history of the eastern world, 
sought to achieve the imposaible. The pages devoted to the near-eastern 
empires and to the modern period were brief, sketchy, and in many 
ways inadequate. In his later work the field is more restricted both 
in historical time and in geographical area. The modern period is 
dropped; the near east disappears. The two volumes now published 
are concerned with only two of the great Asiatic civilizations—the 
Indian and the Chinese—and their interaction in Indo-China. Japan 
is reserved for a separate volume, and no attempt is made to estimate 
the influence of western culture with the modern growth of communica- 
tions. The subject matter is thus much more manageable than it was in 
the Histoire de ’Asıe. This has permitted M. Grousset to display with 
great effect the surprimngly wide range of his knowledge. He is 
strongest—as might have been expected from the conservateur-adjoint 
of the Musée Guimet—in art and archeology; and the reader will 
find, apart from some excellent maps, well-chosen illustrations from 
the sculpture and paintings of both Chinese and Indian schools. On 
the other hand his trestment of literature is cursory and not free from 
error. However the student will think that M. Grousset’s admirable 
bibliographies more than compensate for hıs infrequent lapses. The 
references and lists of works are astonishingly complete, and include 
periodical articles as well as books. Probably the best, certainly the 
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most interesting of his chapters, is that which deals with the history 
of the Mongols; we note with interest that extensive use is made of 
M. Pelliot’s researches, and the reader will find it an excellent and up-to- 
date introduction to the subject. a 


Asta: AN Economo AND Reaionat Gzoanaruy. By L. Doprey 
Sramp. Methuen, 1929. 27s. 6d. 


Until now no satisfactory geography of Asia has been available for 
students, It is true that there were Keane’s two volumes in Stanford’s 
geographical series, published some thirty years ago; but the most 
cursory comparison of Dr. Stamp’s work with Keane’s will show how 
greatly geographical knowledge has increased in the last generation 
and how greatly our conceptions of geography have been modified. Dr. 
Stamp provides a far more precise and detailed account of the physical 
structure of the continent than was till now in existence, and he pro- 
vides an admirably clear account of the manner in which it came into 
existence and the causes shaping its outlines and contours. The 
volume will therefore be equally useful to all students of the east, who 
have long needed such a guide to the material theatre of the subjects 
of their study. It is illustrated moreover with admirable diagrams and 
sketch-maps, such as that of the great mountain wall of India and ita 
passes on p. 171. At first sight the reader may think that India has 
been treated over-generously. It receives some 200 pages or nearly 
three times as much as is devoted to China. Considered absolutely, 
there is probably a considerable disproportion here. But when we 
recollect how much more is known about India than about China, how 
much material has been collected by the Indian topographical and 
geological surveys which are lacking in the case of China, and how 
much more statistical information is available regarding such matters 
as the population, the climate, and the cultivation of India, the 
explanation and indeed the justification of the disproportion become 
at once apparent. To the student of history the volume will make a 
special appeal, although it makes not the smallest pretence to be 
an historical geography. Dr. Stamp limits himself to the present day. 
But after all the material setting in which the drama of Indian history 
has been played has changed little enough within historical lines. 
Coast-Hnes have varied, rivers have swayed from their courses, and the 
climate of certain provinces has changed ; but the broad outlines, the 
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general character of regions. and the relations of one region to another 
remain much as they were. And although Dr. Stamp has not attempted 
an historical geography of Asia, we are sure that when that comes to be 
written, his present volume will be found to have been laid under heavy 
contnbution. 

H. D. 


— 


L'EMPIRE ÉGYPTIEN sous MoHAMED-ÀLI ET LA QUESTION D'ORIENT 
(1811-49). By M. Sasry. Paris: Geuthner, 1930. 


The author's industry in compilıng this large volume has been 
very great. He uses a large array of documentary material drawn 
from very diverse sources, and which he often quotes at considerable 
and commendable length. The most interesting are certainly the letters 
exchanged between the great pasha and his son Ibrahim, and the 
extractes drawn from the correspondence of the Austrian Foreign 
Office, which will be new to all. The volume, therefore, throws much 
new light upon Muhammad Áli's political career. But the light at times 
is fitful and uncertain. The volume seems to have been composed 
under strong prepossessions. It exhibite, for instance, a determined 
inclination to exalt the talents and character of Ibrahim over those of 
his father. Muhammad Ali is blamed and strongly blamed for not 
having suffered Ibrahim to advance on Constantinople after the victory 
of Koma and again after the victory of Nasib, as if military force could 
have settled the question in face of the opposition of Russia, France, 
and Great Britam. Again, the author gives the queerest travesty of 
English policy at this period. His thesis is that Great Britain feared 
and therefore stifled Egyptian greatness. He seems to ignore the 
European considerations which really dominated the policy of 
Lord Palmerston. He compares the British attitude with that of Rome 
towards Carthage, without pausing to consider whether the pasha’s 
navy could have carried Ibrahim up the English Channel. To prove 
his point he at times abuses both his documents and common sense. 
He speaks of the British “ provoking " an incident at Mokha in 1819, 
and of their having been prevented from occupymg Yemen in 1820. 
We do not know of a scrap of valid evidence in support of either 
statement. He ascribes to the British consul, Missett, a desire to seo 
Muhammad Ali perish in the wastes of Arabia, whereas what Missett 
actually says is that, should the pasha so perish, his los$ will be 
irreparable. He declares that Palmerston in 1839 feared that the 
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union of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets would make the pasha 
over-powerful in the Red Sea. How they were going to get there does 
not appear. Another unfortunate inclination is that of ascribing 
to Muhammad Ali’s contemporariee the views and ideas of the present 
generation. Popular eleotion, we learn with surprise, was the origin 
of the pasha’s power ; we suspect rather that it lay in his shrewd taot, 
his vigour, his remorseless use of force, and the divisions of his enemies. 
On the same lines is the assertion that the pasha’s hopes of reviving 
national life were shared by his entourage and every enlightened 
Egyptian. All the evidence goes to show that every one of Muhammad 
Ali’s reforms was resisted underhand by his entourage, and excited 
distaste among the people at large. While, then, the present volume 
contains Many new, interesting, and important facts, it can only be 
used with extreme caution, and cannot be recommended save to those 
‚whose knowledge enables them to discount a good many of the author's 


opinions and statements. 
: H. D. 


REPORT ON JAPAN TO THE ÜBORET COMMITTEE OP THE ENGLISH Hast 
Inoıa Company. By Sir Stamrorn Rarruss, 1812-16. Edited 
by M. Paske-Smith. Kobe: Thompson & Co., Ltd., 1929. 

This volume contains a number of papers relating to the attempts 
made by Raffles, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to transfer into 
English hands the Dutch trade to Japan, which had been brought to a 
close by Minto’s conquest of Java. A number of the letters moluded 
seem hardly to deserve publication, and the attempt itself proved a 
complete failure. This was largely due to the staunchness of the Dutch 
factors in Japan, who persuaded the English that they would at once be 
put to death, were they known for what they were, in revenge for the 
conduct of H. M. 8. Phaeton, in 1808, in forcing her way into Nagasaki 
harbour. Trade was therefore carried on under the Dutch flag, and so, . 
when Java was restored to the Dutch, English trade remained as 
impossible as ever. But though a failure, the attempt shows how 
_ enterprising and alert a leader Raffles was, eager to lose no opportunity 

of strengthening the power and credit of his country. Infact, the same 
spirit presided over the expeditions to Japan as planned and executed 
the occupation of Singapore. 
f H. DopwzrL. 
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Tee Hrrrrre Ewprre. By Joux Garsranc. 8vo. xviii + 364 pp. 
Maps and illustrations. London: Constable, 1929. 25s. 


The empire of the Anatolien Hittites (the Khattie Empire, in 
Professor Garstang’s phrase), as the. only historical instance of an 
extensive imperial organization centred on Asia Minor, had a political 
and cultural history that differs widely from that of other Oriental 
empires, and the special merit of this book is that it provides a survey, 
as complete as the present state of research will allow, of its most 
fundamental aspects. Ethnologists and philologiste, anxious to know 
whether the Hittites were Aryans or Caucasians, and annalists 
who seek for dynastic tables and dates, will be disappointed. 
Professor Garstang’s first chapter alone contains a sketch of Hittite 
history (and of the later history of Anatolia as well), which is both 
sufficient and admirable as historical prolegomena to the main objecta 
of his enquiry. A geographical exposition of the Hittite world follows, 
becoming more and more detailed as it approaches Bogaz Koy, the 
City of Khatti, and the remainder of the book is devoted to a survey 
of all known Hittite monuments and traces from the Ionian coast to 
Jerusalem, each being not only described in detail but given its 
appropriate setting in relation either to Hittite religious beliefs and 
practices or to Khattic political and cultural influences. Out of this at 
first sight unpromising material, Professor Garstang has succeeded 
in giving his readers not only an understanding of, but even a sense of 
familiarity with the ways of the Hittites, and though much of the 
reasoning 18 admittedly tentative, his conclusions are likely to 
command fairly general assent. 

Nor is the student of Eastern history likely to forget that Ankara 
18 only 90 miles from Boğaz Köy, that once again the experiment of a 
pan-Anatolian state is being tried, and that tbe geographical factors 
of 3,000 years ago are the geographical factors of to-day. 
Professor Garstang's exposition acquires in consequence a modern 
application which, however accidental and foreign to its purpose, 
certeinly adds to ite value and interest. 

H. A. R. GIBB. 
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Le ROYAUME D'ARDA ET SON ÉVANGELISATION AU XVIIE SIECLE, 
Par HENRI LABOURET, Professeur à l'École des Langues Orientales 
et Pauz Rivet, Professeur au Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle. 
(Travaux ei Mémoires de l'Institut d Ethnologie, vii) 104 x 6j, 
pp. 62, 20 plates. Paris: Institut d'Ethnologie, 191 Rue Saint- 
Jacques (De), 1929. 

The Library of San Isıdro at Madrid contains a curious little work 
entitled Doctrina Christsana y Explicacion de sus Misterios en nuestro 
tdioma Español y en Lengua Arda (1658). By a not unnatural confusion, 
sınce a tribe called Arda was known to exist in the basin of the Amazon, 
this has, for fifty years (since it was discovered by Ludewig in 1858), 
been classified as a text in an American language. It was, however, 
found impossible to connect it with any known American speech, 
and Professor Rıvet, after closer examination, suspeoted an African 
origin and consulted the late Maurice Delafosse, who speedily identified 
the language as Ge or Popo, spoken in the kingdom of Arda (also known 
as Ardra or Allada), on the Slave Coast, between Lagos and Whidah, 
The Catechism, printed in parallel columns, Spanish and “ Arda”, 
is reproduced in facsimile. The whole text 18 also reprinted, with a 
French translation, and lista of words are given, with their equivalente 
ın modern Ge. This ıs prefaced by several interesting essays, dealing 
with the past history of the territory, as gathered from Dapper, 
Bosman and other authonties, including the records of the Capuchin 
mission sent out from Spain in 1658, with which the work in question 
originated. 

The kingdom of “ Arda " disappears from history in 1724, when 
it was conquered by Agajà Trudo, Paramount Chief of Dahome. 
Previous to that date ıt seems to have been of considerable importance ; 
its Chief (^ Alkemy, roy de la Guinée”, described as “ un des plus 
puissante Monarques de l'Afrique ”) sent an ambassador (called Dom 
Matheo Lopes) to Lows XIV, in 1670, “pour l'établissement. du 
commerce avec les François, et une protection toute particulière pour 
les vaisseaux du Roy." Portraits of the “ Alkemy " and Dom 
Matheo (an interesting typo of West Coast native), reproduced from 
contemporary engravings, are included among the plates illustrating 
the volume; also recent photographs of & small temple near Porto 
Novo and a “ chapel " within it, contaınıng various “ fetish " objecta; 
a curious engraving of 1730, representing “the coronation of the 
King of Juda " (Whidah); and two mape—that of Norris (from the 
French edition of 1790) and the French official one of 1922. It seems 
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_ to be clear that the “Arda” of the Spanish, “ Ardra” of the 
Portuguese, and “ Ardres” of the older French writers is identical 
with the modern Allada, 37 kilometres from the coast, as the crow 
flies. Norris, in 1772, reached Great Arda from Whidah in one day's 
march, representing about 40 kilometres, “ Petit Ardres” would 
appear to be the modern Godomy. 

In all the volumes of this series, the print and general get-up leave 
nothing to be desired, and—a point not always sufficiently considered 
by publishers—they open so easily that they are a pleasure to handle. 

A. WERNER. 


THE PERSIAN RELIGION ACOORDING TO THE CHIEF Greek Terms. 
By Emme Benveniste. University of Paris: Ratanbai Katrak 
Lectures. 119 pp. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste: Paul Geuthner, 
1929. 


The author of this interesting little book is a young scholar who has 
already won considerable distinction within the field of Iranian studies. 
The book reproduces the four lectures which M. Benveniste gave at 
the Sorbonne in 1926, having been appointed the first lecturer under the 
auspices of the Ratanbai Katrak Foundation. His French manuscript 
has afterwards been rendered into English by the Misses Summers and 
Berry. And though there &re some minor slips which must be obvious 
even to 8 non-Englishman, and the proof-reading is not quite above 
criticism, still the text is not only well understandable, but makes 
also easy and agreeable reading. 

The Greek texts that have been used here are those of Herodotus, 
of Strabo, and of Plutarch, whose sources were Theopompus and perhaps 
Eudemus. These texts have no doubt been well-known for a rather 
long time ! ; but this is the first time that they have been methodically 
studied and commented upon by a scholar alike well at home in the 
classical lore and in the various branches of Iranıan scholarahıp. What 
M. Benveniste has here presented us with is of high value and interest ; 
the chief interest, though, attaches to the highly fascinating chapter on 
Theopompus and Plutarch with its most important researches on the 
ideas and history of Zervanism. 

Itis a fact of some importance, though it has perhaps so far 


1 In this connection the mention of Rapp on p. 12 must perhape be alightly 
modified, as already earlier authors have undoubtedly known and made use of these 


texts, 
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attracted only scanty interest, that there is a marked difference 
between the Greek tales concerning Iran and those concerning India. 
The Indian stories begin with the lost ones of Scylax and 
Hecateus and continue with those of Herodotus, Ctesias, Mogas- 
thenes and many others. Some of them are at least partly of value ; 
and Megasthenes has since antiquity been looked upon as a paragon 
of truthfulneas, just as Ctesias, from the beginning, became marked 
down as an inveterste liar. But it is not so much a question of truth or 
untruth, it is far more a question of the utter impossibility to a Greek 
of understanding the Hindus. If the present writer be not entirely 
mistaken, the great Birüni says somewhere that the Hindus are 
innate perverts who will do everything in the oppomte way to other 
sensible beings. To the Greeks they must have appeared still more so ; 
and sheer curiosity—at times mixed with a good lot of contempt 
of the “ barbarians ”—can inspire no trustworthy descriptions of 
far-away lands and their inhabitants. : 

Not so with the Persians. Xerxes, who invaded the holy soil of 
Greece, and was driven away by the Olympians he had offended, was a 
barbarian; but his doings, though not pardonable, were under- 
standable from a human point of view. Tissafernes, who in cold blood 
murdered the Greek generals after Kunaxa, was a barbarian too ; but 
lis deeds were those of a misoreant, not those of a madman. And in the 
same way the religious creeds and theological systems of the Iranians 
though full of superstitions and rather childish myths, attracted the 
interest and understanding of the Greeks in quite another way than 
those of the Hindus. Materials too were far more abundant; for 
since the sixth century B.C. the Greeks of Asia Minor had been in 
intimate contact with the Persians. And thus ıt comes that Greek 
relations of the different phases of Iranian religion are of considerable 
value. 

The diffioulties rest with the interpretation. Much of what the 
Greeks tell us of Iranıan relıgion cannot be immediately confronted 
with existent Iranian sources. The scholar trying to illuminate the 
often obscure statements of a writer like Plutarch has to gather his 
materials for comparison from different and far-fetched texte, the 
Pahlavi ones, Syriac and Arabian authors, and last but not least 
the literature of and concerning the Manicheans. This 18 what 
M. Benveniste has done to an ample degree, and there can be no doubt 
that he.has succeeded well in throwing light on the obscurities 
of the Zervanite religion, For this every scholar interested in the 
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fascinating problems of Iranian religious development must be 
thoroughly grateful to him. 

Zervàn in certain Central Asian documenta is identified with 
Brahma, the pitémaha of the Indian pantheon. Now this Zervän is 
again identified with the Father of Greatness, called by the Greek 
Manicheans röv rerpampdowmov marépa ToO peyéÿous.1 As Brahma 
is the rerparpécwmos marýp par préférence it would be interesting 
to know more about the history of these identifications. 

Most interesting 18 the way in which M. Benveniste—partly support- 
ing himself on materials collected by other scholars—proves the high 
age of the Zervän-religion. “ Without undue boldness, therefore,” 
says he, on p. 78, “ we may date Zervanism, as a system, from the 
Achemenid period.” The present writer, who can lay claim to no 
authority on this point, would make bold enough to go much further 
and suggest that Zervanism does really grow out of Indo-Iranian 
religious ideas. Zervän is mainly a male deity, but there is no doubt 
that he is also an androgynous being. We have thus within the Iranian 
world an old god who is male and female alıke, an exact counterpart 
of the well-known Tuisto? of our so-called Teuton forefathers. Such 
deities, of whom there are quite a number within the primitive religious 
world, are apt to split up into a male and a female person, and the 
survival of one or the other may be a case of the purest hazard. Now 
in India we find the goddess Adis, a deity of various and uncertain 
interpretations. But there is no doubt that in some way or other she 
represents the boundlessness, the eternity, be it of time or space, 
and in this she is apparently a female counterpart of Zervän. Further 
on she is the mother of the Adityas who must in some way or other be 
connected with the Amoëa Spentes, and she is constantly associated 
with Varuna and Mitra, who are obviously closely related to Mira and 
to the great god called by the ancient Iranians Ahura Mazda. 

Zervàn, however, did not only procreate Ohrmazd but also his 
twın-brother and foe, the Arch-devil Ahriman. And for this idea no 
parallel seems possible in the case of Aditi. Stil let us take into 


1 Cf. Burkitt, Ths Religion of the Alanıchees, p. 18 aq., with a reference to Cumont. 

* Tacrtus, Germania, oh. u. 

3 Of. Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Roveda, i, 20 sq., whose conclusions are not 
acceptable to me, and Hillebrandt, Vedische Alythologre, 2nd ed., n, 06 sq. Cf. also 
Leumann, ZI, vi, 1 aq. 2 

* In one passage Aditi seams to be a male being (RV. iv, 39, 3, op. Oldenberg, 
RV.-Noten i, 300). Everything is, however, very uncertain here. 
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conaideration that the unknown seventh Äditya was sometimes said to 
be Indra, an idea which appears to me far less impossible than it did 
once appear to L. von Schroeder. If such were the case, Aditi would 
have procreated Varuna, the great asura, as well as Indra, the head and 
protagonist of the deva-clan, just as in Iran Zervän gave birth to the 
great Ahura as well as to the foremost of the daéva’s. For what case the 
asura's went down in India while in Iran they kept the upper hand 
remains obscure and does not especially interest us here ; nor why the 
lots of the deva’s and daéva’s became totally different. What seems 
to me somewhat plausible, is that Aditi and Zervän form an old pair 
of gods who have at one time sprung from an original androgynous 
deity of whom Zervan—and perhaps even Aditi, cf. RV. iv, 39, 3—has 
presarved some traces, and that Zervanism thus has its root in Indo- 
Iranian soil. . 

These, so far, are vague and hazy speculations. Maybe that at 
some time other and more far-mghted scholars will either corroborate 
them or present in another form the lineage of Zervan and Aditi. 

After this we may permit ourselves to indulge in a few minor 
remarks. 

That Pythagoras (p. 10) should have been inspired by Zoroaster 
is perhaps possible—just as possible, I should say, as the theory of an 
Indian influence on this mysterious philosopher.* So far it seems 
impossible to form an idea of whether Pythagoras borrowed some of 
his ideas from the East or not; and the reason for this 18 perhaps 
that the pre-history of Pythagorean ideas in Greece itself still seems 
pretty obscure. Anyhow, the suggestion that Zoroaster might have 
influenced Pythagoras would form still another argument against 
the queer “historical” researches of Professor Hertel, which M. 
Benveniste (p. 45, n. 2) haa rightly rejected. 

On p. 60 the learned author seems to reject the suggested connection 
between atharvan-: à0ravan-, aÜa*run- “priest, fire-priest” and dtar- 
“fire”. The present writer formerly was of the same opinion ?, as were 
before him very prominent authorities like Bartholomae, Justi, and 
Zubaty. He now feels less sure of the correctness of such an opinion ; 


3 


1 Cf. Indogerm Forsch. xxxi, 178 aq ; Ar. Religion, 1, 408 aq. 

» 3 Cf. e.g. the well-known work of von Schroeder, Pythagoras und die Inder (1884), 
which sums up the previous discussion on this topic (of. Garbe, Sämkiya-Plul., 
Ist ed , p. PO sq.), as well as an article in FOJ., xv, 137 sq. The article by Professor 
Keith, J.RAS. 1909, 568 sq , 1s as usual purely negative. 

3 Cf. Monde Or , xiu, 44 sq 
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however, thus intricate question cannot, for apparent reasons, be 
discussed here. On atharvan- and ätar-, of. also MM. Autran, Sumérien 
et Indoeuropéen, p. 126; Meillet, Slave Commun, p. 10 ; Rozwadowski, 
Roczn. Oriental., i, 109 sq. ; Jokl, FOJ. xxxiv, 37 sq., 

On p. 62 the “sumptuous cloak of otter skin " should certainly 
be of “ beaver " skin, cf. Bartholome, Air. Wb. 925. 

On the different forms in which Vorofrayna is said to have appeared 
(p. 65) the present author has once said something in his Kleine Beir. 
z. indoiran. Mythologie (1911), p. 25 sq. It still seems probable that 
these “avatäras” are based on ideas common to Iranians and 
Indians. 

On p. 99 something is mentioned concerning the etymology of the 
name Tiätrya- and related forms. M. Benveniste is quite right m 
branding the attempt of Herr Qötze! as unsuccessful, as there is certainly 
no possibility of uniting the different names of the star, which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch po mávr v olov dukaxa Kai npoómryv éykaréorgoe 
ó "Rponalns. The whole problem would be well worth a renewed and 
more thorough research, and cannot be dealt with here. Only this 
Bhould be said: (1) the Greek Xeípios probably has got nothing to do 
with the Iranian words ; (2) ététrya, is in some way or other connected 
with tisya-!, though the detailed relations so far escape us; (3) *üra-, 
&ri-, must be wholly separated from tištrya ; whether they are really 
interchangeable with ivyra-, iyrt-, must go far be left undecided. . 

With these scattered and not very important remarks, we take 
leave of the interesting little work of M. Benveniste, which forms a 
valuable contribution to our rather scanty knowledge of the ancient 
Iranian religions. We allow ourselves to congratulate him upon this 
happy and useful achievement. 

J. C. 


Tue Heromes or Ancient Persia. Stories retold from the 
Shahnama of Firdausi. With 14 illustrations. By Bapsy Pavey. 
xii, 111 pp. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1930. 15s. 
Miss Bapsy Pavry, the daughter of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji 
Pavry, the famous high priest of Bombay, and sister of a well-known 
1 Peuschs. f vergl. Sprachf., hi, 146 sq 


3 The Soghdian hii farx) 18 not quite clear, but probably identical with tigga- 
(which, of course, cannot be derived from *ivisya-). 
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Zoroastrian scholar, has undertaken to collect into a little volume of 
pleasant appearance the romantic life-stories of the heroines of Ancient 
Persia as told in the giant epic of Firdausi. Such an undertaking may 
certainly not be lacking 1n interest and may also fill a gap in existent 
literature, even if its future readers will perhaps be comparatively 
few. 

Miss Pavry has fulfilled her work with enthusiasm, and not without 
skill. We are here able to pick up in abridgement the somewhat 
fanciful biographies of the noble dames of Old Iràn disposed chrono- 
logically according to the not always very scientific chronology of the 
poet of Tüs. Most of these stories also are accompanied by fine 
illustrations drawn from Persian manuscripts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art m New York. One might almost wish that some of 
them could have been given in colour to show the admirable tinte 
applied with extraordinary skull by the Persian and Mogul miniaturists. 
Most of the prints, however, are very clear and convey a good idea 
of the undoubtedly beautiful originals. 

To bring the materials given here to fit into actual history will 
mostly present insuperable difficulties. And, after all, it will only 
be the heroines of Säsänian times such as Shirin and others who 
can lay claim to an ascertained historical existence. That e.g. the 
“ good ” queen Humai should have anything to do with the formidable 
and awe-inspiring Parysatis—a suggestion of the late Dr. West, 
taken up p. 53, note 3—is altogether beyond our capacity of imagina- 
tion. This human monster reigned over her weak husband, Darius II, 
and for a considerable tıme also over her none too valiant son, 
Artaxerxes I]; and it seems extremely curious that thé Dara who is 
supposed to correspond to Darius II is held up by Firdausi as a 
paragon of valour and chivalry. This if anything shows the complete 
breakdown of real Achæmenian tradition in the Persia of later periods. 

We take some slight exception to the constant quoting of Vullers- 
Landauer as Firdusu ; this, however, does not materially detract from 
the value of Miss Pavry’s little work, the chief merit of which does 
not consist in presenting new results of scientific research, but in 
offering easy and pleasant reading. 

JARL CHARPENTIER. 
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A BipLiograrsy OF Persia. By Sir Arnoıp T. WiLsON. 8vo. 
x + 253 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930. 20s. 

It is sadly characteristic of the poverty of our instrumenta in nearly 
all branches of Eastern study that M. Schwab's Bibliographie de la 
Perse, admittedly imperfect to begin with, and long out of date, has 
had to wait forty-five years for a successor. Sir Arnold Wilson and his 
assistants are all the more deserving of our gratitude for this, the first 
instalment of a much fuller and more catholic bibliography, and 
it is to be hoped that they will not disappoint the expectations which 
they have aroused for a second volume of analytical indices. Any 
criticisms which may be passed upon the material from the technical 
bibliographical standpoint have been anticipated in an introductory 
note: apart from these details the achievement invites little but 
praise. Every reader will doubtless note a few omissions in his special 
field—I have noted, eg. Zambaur’s Manuel de Généalogie a de 
Chronologie (Hannover, 1927), the important studies of Wellhausen 
and Lammens touching on Persian history and religion in the first 
and second centuries of Islam, and the relevant chapters in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History (all toó few, but worth a reference)— 
and occasional inaccuracies in the dates of books and articles carry a 
suggestion of hasty revision. The O.U.P. has bestowed on the 
publication of the book ita usual care and craftsmanship, though at a 
cost which is more than a little disconcerting to the ordinary student. 

H. A. R. Gres. 


Tae Dirnar or TEE Corro Caoros. From the Vatican Codex Copt. 
Borgia 53 (2) Edited by De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. pp. vii + 67. 
Luzac. 15s. 

I reviewed the first two parts of this publication, covering the 
first eight months of the Coptic year, in the Bulletin, vol. iv (1920), 
p. 406, and vol. v (1928), p. 172. The present and final instalment 
covers the months Pachon, Paoni, Epep, and Mesore, and the inter- 
calary days (Nasi = Epagomenae). Students of Coptic hagiology and 
language have every reason to be grateful to Dr. O'Leary for the 
completion of this valuable work: the hymns are founded on the 
Arabic of the Synararıum, and not derived from older Coptie sources, 
but they contain occasional fresh matenal. Dr. O'Leary points out, 
for instance, that at Pachon 25 the well-known Colluthus is entirely 
omitted, and his place taken by Hiroudé, who does not appear at all 
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in the Synazarıuın as 1t has come down to us. (Hiroudé will. however, 
be found in the Ethiopic Synazarıum of the same date—Genböt 25: 
he was a native of Sebaste who suffered under the Governor Lucianus 
in the Diocletianic persecution, and “ whoso shall give alms to the 
poor on the day of thy commemoration shall not have one barren 
animal among his flocks, and sons shall not be wanting in his house ".) 
An alphabetical list of samts commemorated in the Difnar fitly con- 
cludes this part, and those who bind the three together will now have 
a valuable subsidiary to the Coptic (Arabic) and Ethiopic Synarana. 

In an appendix Dr. O'Leary has edited some fragmentary hymns 
brought from the Red Monastery in 1886, which are now in the Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery. I can help in the identification of most of 
these :— 

(1) (Dr. O'Leary's I) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, 
stanzas prov. The whole hymn (beginnmg ainaeppirrc Sen 
orsitgyor | HTANW antar ATUTIPORpOROC) may be found 
in Rylands Copt. 433, f. 9 recto, and Bodl. Marsh. 55, f. 131 recto. 
It was printed (p ja) in the Ol, bil, SU Yl T d (Cairo, 
1918), which may be abbreviated K.A.T. 

(2) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, complete, beginning 
AKG! (read arsıcı)aNseoc. This is in Rylands 433, f. 13 
verso, Rylands 434, f. 84 redo, Bodl. Marsh. 55, f. 134 verso, and 
E.A.T., p. & 

(3) For the Archangel Gabriel: alphabetical, stanzas a-k, 
beginning ASMAEPOHTE w niruc oc. This is found complete in 
B.M. Or. 5285, f. 81 verso, Rylands 430, f. c B verso, Rylands 431, 
f. 129 verso, Rylands 433, f. 165 verso, and down to the end of stanza 
p in Bodl. Marsh. 55, f. 92 recto. In the last only is the first stanza like 
Dr. O'Leary's, though otherwise the text 1s the same, with trifling 
variants, throughout the hymn; the two forms may be placed 


side by side :— 
O'Leary. B.M. 
Bodl. Marsh. 3 Rylands MSS. 
AINAECPOHTC W nuc Toc AINACPOHTC w HLREMPAT 
HTengwe dT Sen OTecAIN mrenguc dT Sen orecrAHdA 


orop HTAXO ATITAIO HÂNAPEENMOC orog HTENTAIO Aaacnort 
ruqangenitoseqr cabpin A Hea THonyenoryr TABPIHA 
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(4) (Dr. O'Leary's II) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, 
stanzas ı-v. Part of this is found in B.M. Or. 3867 (4), but unfortu- 
nately no more than is in the Bristol MS. and we cannot give its 
beginning or end. From the B.M. MS. we can correct the meaningless 
(stanza ri, 1. 2) atfxoc nxe ru eneu into ayxoc MHILAHI and 
(stanza p, 1. 3) aygcazı artetfAaoc into aeppa xr ixe rmehac. 

(5) (Dr. O'Leary's III) For the Archangel Gabriel: alphabetical, 
stanzas K-v. This is found complete (beginnmg anon Sa 
nrepnernoc| nrentwor rtnapeenoc | nea mia- 
ewnartoc| caĝpinA ruacceNoc) in Rylands 431, f. 135 recto, 
and Rylands 434, f. 14 verso. 

(6) (Dr. O'Leary's IV) Alphabetical [reversed], stanzas 3-a. 
Dr. O'Leary calls it “to various saints ", but I think it is for the 
Baptism of Christ, when that feast falls on a Thursday. It is found 
complete (beginning Tnacnor enoc markRakiM) in Curzon 
Copt. 19, f. 174 verso. 

(7) 54 stanzas, not alphabetical, beginning aiat: nimenbad 
nyw papok. I have not identified this. ` 

(8) (Dr. O'Leary's V) Alphabetical, stanzas e-a. I have not 
identified this. It is a hymn for Lent or some other fast. 

(9) (Dr. O’Leary’s VI) Alphabetical, stanzas K-% with additional 
stanzas repeating the Egyptian letters of the Coptic alphabet. This is 
found complete (beginning amwir mnapenoswtgr| repe pia c ee | 
ere IUT nen nuHpr| mea rumma eeorah), with con- 
siderable variants in Bodl. Copt. e. 1, f£. 79 verso, Rylands 430, f. PAT 
verso, and Rylands 431, f. 90 recto (the last containing the first 
alphabet only). It 18, as Dr. O'Leary says, "to various saints,” 


and has an Arabic heading to that effect in the MSS. which I have 
cited. 


S. GASELRE. 
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mw manwa NYT D ENT Dy DMD DNS mn 
D "y DTD JN IMS au DTON "D Dy Chí 
^n mmpe-neue cs on ovo 
[PeNTATEUCH, PROPHRTAE ET HAGIOGRAPHA MIT EINEM WISSEN- 
SOHAFTLIOHEN KOMMENTAR ERSCHEINT IN GEMEINSCHAFT VON 
FAOHGELEHRTEN. Redakteur: Abraham Kahana. Hagiographa : 
. Klagelieder. Erklärt von F. Psrues. Tel Awiw. Originalien- 
Verlag 1930.]! Lexikonformat. S 97-128. 
Der Herausgeber hat wohl gut getan indem er u. À. Herrn Pro- 
fessor Perles zum Mitarbeiter seiner Ausgabe der Kommentare zum 
AT. wählte. Prof. Perles’ in hebräischer Sprache verfasster Kom- 
mentar zu den Klageliedern ist flieasend und klar geschrieben. Derselbe 
als Bibelforscher bekannt, hat in diesem seinen Kommentar alles 
das geleistet, was man von einem modernen Bibelkritiker verlangen 
kann. Seine Einleitung zu den Klageliedern sagt auf zwei Serten 
alles erschopfend, was hierzu gehört. Die Erklärungen sind zwar 
etwas knapp gehalten, allein der Verfasser ging gewiss von der 
richtigen Voraussetzung aus, dass dieselben einem gebildeten hebräisch 
lesenden Publikum vollstandıg ausreichend sein werden. Bei all 
dıeser Knappheit hat in der Tat der Kommentar sehr grossen Wert. 
Oberhalb der Erklärungen befindet sich der masoretische Text der 
Lamentationes so gedruckt, dass der in der Einleitung besprochene 
Kinävers hervorgehoben ist. Unterhalb des Textes: der auf der 
Höhe der Wissenschaft stehede fortlaufende Kommentar, zu dem 
der Referent nur einige Bemerkungen, die das Ganze nicht tangieren, 
hinzufügen will. ` 
In 1, 2 wird erklärt: die Israelıten hatten desshalb zur Nachtzeit 
geweint, weil sie die Feinde nicht merken lassen wollten, dass sie 
weinen. Allein die Schmerzempfindenden vermögen durchaus nicht 
ihr Weinen auf spätere Zeıt zu verlegen. Entweder steckt in 7543 
ein verschriebenes Wort aus dem Stamme Dis oder es ist anzunehmen, 


es stamme von 545, arab. cs wovon d : Spall e os Yl (LA xiii, 73) 
und die Bedeutung des Verses wäre: sıe weinte (laut) seufzend. Der 
Verf nimmt an [TU 1, 4 sei nach LXX = muy. Hier hegt aber 
wohl ein St. mac zugrunde (vgl. IPN) heulen, schreien (von 
Tieren sowohl wie von Menschen), z.B. “ demutig, untertänig im 
Gebet schreien, stóhnen " ; LA ni, 194. Dieses wäre somit eine Parallele 


1 Bis nun sind zehn andere bibl. Bucher mit Kommentaren in dieser Ausgabe 
erschienen. 
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zu daselbst "ihre Priester seufzen". 5%) in 2, 4, wo auch eine alto 
Lesart SX angeftihrt wird, ist hier nicht von 93 = c, das keinen 
Sinn gibt, sondern os ist ès LA ii, 260 coin l3 Lal, xad Ov 
Spat! la 5 3. Der Vers wäre zu übersetzen : Er spannt seinen Bogen 
wie ein Feind, er zieht die Bogensehne an mit seiner Rechten 
Q^ eua) wie ein Widersacher.—2, 14 ny" ist hier wohl im 
Sinne von &x X (LA iii, 452 = iial) _ e» was zu der vom Verf. 
angenommenen Lesart MIND st. MIND sehr gut passen würde. — 
2,16 vy»a. Wenn dieses = 534 Yy sein sollte, wie Verf. annimmt, 
so würde man st. TONN erwarten. Zu lesen ist aber p bs, | 
vgl I Kön. 18, 26 iy Syar—Ist ^nywpo in 3, 56 richtig, so 
wäre dann dementsprechend st. nme zu lesen.—In 4, 7 
ist statt des unverstándlichen pyy ATN DY WIN zu lesen. 
Vgl. Am. 2, 12 oy tow 23. el bezeichnet verschiedene Farben: 
rot, dunkelbraun, aber auch weiss (vom Kamel; LA xiv, 273 ff.).— 
Das vom Verf. aus OLZ. vi, 244-5; xviii, 179-80 bekannte pob 
es sei = Labartu, ist sehr naheliegend.—Auch Ya) 5, 5 in Jen. vm 
nir däpinı aufgelöst (schon in des Verf. Analekten NF 16-17 ; -mir 
hier nicht zugänglich) wird wohl die allein richtige Erklärung des 
Wortes sowie des ganzen Satres sein. Allein muss man dann das 
\ von NOT zu VYT herübernehmen und ys lesen. ^ 

Es wäre erwünscht, dass der Herausgeber der Kommentare zum 
AT. Herrn Prof. Perles, dem wir für seine Erklärung der Klagelieder 
zu vielem Dank verpflichtet sind, auch zur Kommentierung anderer 
Bucher des AT. ersuchen möchte. 

DAVID KUNSTLINGER. 


THE GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS ÜOLLEOTION : CATALOGUE OF THE 
CHINESE AND COREAN BRONZES, SCULPTURE, JADES, JEWELLERY, 
AND MisOELLANEOUS Osssors. By W. Parozvat Yetrs. Vol. IT: 
Bronzes: Bells, Drums, Mirrors, etc. 174 x 124, viii + 99 pp., 
pls. 75 + figs. 44. London: Ernest Benn, 1930.- £12 12s. 

The appearance of & new volume in the set, of- Eumorfopoulos 
catalogues is always a remarkable-event. Dr. Yette' second volume 
on Chinese bronges and other metal objecta 18 a mine of useful and 


interesting information, and all students of Chinese art and archæology 
VOL. YI. PART I. 16 
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will have to devote a careful study to every page in ıt. In the first 
place the illustration materials give him without exception good 
specimens of the best Chinese art, chosen by a master connoisseur, 
and are therefore particularly well suited for a diligent study. And 
then another loving and learned connoisseur has taken infinite pains 
to describe and comment upon these objects, and he shows himself a 
guide equally well versed in the intricacies of Chinese art technique 
and in the copious Chinese archæological literature. ` 

The objects published in the present volume are firstly & few bells 
and drums (some of which have been reproduced earlier, e.g. in Koop's 
Early Chinese Bronzes) ; then there 15 a rich and remarkably fine set 
of mirrors (sixty-two pieces) from Han to T’ang, and some Korean 
specimens ; follows a richly varied series of belt hooks; and finally 
various small objects ; plaques (some of them in the “ animal style ”), 
bits, stirrups, sword pommols, etc. 

If all these objects have been minutely described &nd commented 
upon in Yette' catalogue, which forms the fourth part of hia text, there 
are three subjects which he has picked out for a fuller treatment, in 
three separate chapters; bells, drums, and mirrors. These subjects 
of course form extremely wide themes, each of which would demand 
a volume in order to be exhausted, and 80 the author has limited himself 
to certain sides of the questions. For the bells he discusses at length 
the various types which can be determined to have existed in ancient 
Chifis, their nomenclature and their ritual use. When treating the 
drums, he takes up theintricate and highly important question of the 
real origin of the “ barbarian " bronze drums of southern China, and 
after a sagacious oritıciam of earlier theories he advances an inter- 
pretation of his own. In the chapter on mirrors he gives a full 
and suggestive account of the animal symbolism which plays such an 
important part in the decoration of mirrors. The first paragraph of the 
catalogue can almost be said to form a fourth similar independent 
‚trestiss. It is here a question of a splendid bell and ite inscription, 
and the author shows himself well versed in the modern Chinese 
archæological literature. He weighs the different interpretations 
advanced by various famous scholars against each other, and finally, 
siding with Wang Kuo-wei, he determines the place and the 
approximate time for the casting of the bell in question, giving thus & 
fine example how the archæologist will have to try, in future, to connect 
important specimens with & concrete locality and age and so obtain 
fixed points of departure in determining the various milieux styles. 
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Dr. Yetts’ treatise marks a great advance from the earlier European 
works on ancient Chinese bronzes, in 80 far as he gives serious attention 
to the literary side of the question. The authors of the two handbooks 
most in use hitherto—A. Koop, ‘Karly Chinese Bronzes, 1924, and 
E. A. Voretzsch, Altchinesische Bronzen, 1924, base themselves nearly 
exclusively on the Sung catalogues Po ku t'u lu and K’ao ku tu and 
the Ts’ing time imperial catalogues (Si Ts'ing ku kien, Sı Ts’ing sti 
kien, Ning shou kien ku), which slavishly follow the pattern of the 
Po ku tu lu. Koop sometimes inserts quotations of stray remarks 
in Hamada’s Sumitomo catalogue and similar date illustrating the 
ritual use m ancient China of the objects discussed. This is a very 
unsatisfactory method. The Sung scholars are too late, too far 
separated in time from the Chou epoch to be of any great use as 
witnesses to archeological facta; and, on the other hand, they are 
much too old to be up-to-date in the archæological researches. In . 
fact, ıt 18 just the same in Chinese archæology as in the philology of 
the Chinese classics. Just as Legge is badly antiquated as interpreter 
because he based himself upon the learned lore of Sung, Yuan, and 
Ming time (condensed in the “imperial editions " so much praised 
by him), in spite of the fact that the eighteenth and nıneteenth 
centuries had produced a series of great scholars who went back to 
the Han time commentators and subjected their data to a quite modern 
philological criticism—imagine what a splendid reader of Chinese like 
Legge could have produced, if he had followed Kiang Sheng and Sun 
Sing-yen for the Shu king, Ch'en Huan and Ma Juei-ch’en for the 
Shi king, etc.l—in the same way the Western archæologist who 
believes implioitly in the literary data and identifications of the 
Po ku tu lu is hopelessly antiquated. Yetts has realized this, and 
courageously tackled the works of more modern Chinese archæological 
authors, and his thesis has greatly gained by this. The Chinese 
literature he has perused for the purpose is extensive, and everywhere 
in the pages of the present, volume we find inserted useful fruita of his 
Chinese readings, information which will be of great service especially 
to all those archæologists and collectors who cannot themselves cut 
their way through the bush of Chinese literature. 

But a philologist is never satisfied. I wonder if it is not necessary, 
now and then, to go even deeper into the Chinese literature than he has 
done, and by the aid of the discussions of the learned Shuo-wen 


1 Couvreur as a translator and lexicographer gives the views of the orthodox 
Sung school, and 1s thus still more antıquated than Legge. 
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. commentators and others to trace the most ancient data which can 
give us clues to the various types of objecta existing in Chou time and 
their ritual applications. In order to show what I mean I will discuss 
here some details of Yetts’ first section, the learned and highly 
instructive study of ancient bells. 

Let me first make a general remark. It may seem to be of a purely 
academio interest to know whether an object in our hands is what the 
ancient Chinese called a chung bell, or it is a to bell, or a cheng bell, or 
& cho bell. But such is by no means the case. Just as to a student of 
European medieval archæology it is certainly not indifferent if a bowl 
which he studies is a baptizing bowl, or a communion bowl, or & 
drinking bowl for feasts, etc., in the same way it is of paramount 
interest to know if a certain type of ancient-Chinese bronze bell is a 
chung or a cheng or a lo, etc., for they all had their different and very 
well-defined ritual and practical uses, as clearly stated by Yetts, who 
has carefully recorded the data of ancient texts in regard to the role 
played by the various types. For a concrete and intimate knowledge 
of Chinese archæology, therefore, the distinction of the different groups 
of objects, their nomenclature and the terminology in regard to their 
elements is of prime importance. . 

Yetta distinguishes five principal groups of bells :— 

(1) Chung. — These are essentially hanging bells, characterized 
by the presence of thirty-six bosses, arranged in rows of three, and 
by the absence of a clapper” (various sub-types). 

(2) Tus..—A bell with a bulbous upper part and a narrower lower 
part and with an animal figure as a loop for suspension. 

(8) (Yetta:) “ Cheng or Cho—According to the Shuo wen ‘the 
cheng is a nao and resembles a ling. Its handle is hollow from top to 
bottom’: This is followed by the definition of the nao as ‘a small 
cheng’! But the objects known to us by the term nao are jinglea or 
rattles’ carrying an enclosed ball as clapper, and therefore they differ 
essentially from the bells recognized as cheng in the Pokutulu.... 
The fact that a hollow handle is a characteristic feature encourages 
the surmise that & pole or haft passed through the central axis of the 
bell." 


1 Tt is a pity that the author, who gives a rich bibliography with the book-titles 
and authors’ names beautifully printed in Chinese characters, has not added a reference 
page of Chinese characters for all these Chinese technical terma, fui, cheng, cho, ling, 
eto.—a few dozens of words which the serious reader must soe in Chinese script, in 
order to be able to go to the Chinese works of reference (dictionaries, art catalogues). 
I hope he will see his way to add such a list in the next volume. 
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(4) To.—“ This class comprises the clapper bells ” (three sub-types). 

(5) Ling (Yette :}— Though the ancient Chinese definitions . . 
that liken both cheng and cho to the ling may not be strictly accurate, 
they do, however, lead us to believe that something which answers 
to our notion of & bell was known during the Han period as a ling. 
Possibly the ancient ling was like the small hanging type which figures 
in some catalogues under that name, and may be seen, for example, 
as pendants to the big drum in the Han bas-relief of a band of 
musicians.” 

Let us discuss these five types. 

(1) To Yetts’ full and instructive treatise on the chung there is 
little to add. It is, indeed, a matter of taste and a question of space 
how far one can go into detail. There is, e.g., the terse and little-saying 
Chou-li passage: “ The Fu-shi (wild duck clan) are the makers of 
chung bells. The two luan are called sien. What is between the sien 
is called yü. What is above the yù is called the ku ‘drum’. What is 
above the drum is called the cheng. What is above the cheng is called: 
the wu,” etc. This Yetts intersperses with the notes of Ch’eng Yao- 
tien, and obtains the following description illustrated by a nice 
diagram: “ The Fu-Shih are the makers of bells (chung): [Ancient 
bell not being fully round have two side edges which are] the two 
luan called Asien. The part between the [two] Asien is called yi, 
above the sil is the part called the “drum " (ku) [where the bell is 
struck]; above the drum is [the main body of the bell] called chéng ; 
and above the chéng is [the top of the bell] called wu,” eto. 

As Yetts points out, it is of no mere academic interest to know 
these and similar technical terms, for you meet them everywhere in 
Chinese art treatises, and are lost if you do not know them. Yet it 
must be said that as they stand there these terms are woefully bare 
and insignificant. They gain much in interest if one adds -their 
explanations, such as you find them brought together from various 
authors by the excellent scholar Sun I-jang and amply. added to by 
himself in his monumental work BR 8 E M Chowh cheng 1. 
This work, which appeared long after Biot’s translation, is indeed the 
final and principal work on the Chou-k, and should always be m the 
hand of every student of Chinese archeology (Yetts’ comprehensive 
and valuable bibliography includes several works of Sun I-jang, but 
not this one). Sun suggests that EM luan must have the sense of 
“small and sharp ", Le. a thin edge, as it is very likely etymologically 
the same word as K* luan, defined by Shuo wen kie tst, as | I Tih 
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% 44, “a mountain which is small and sharp ”. For the term sien 
(Asien) reference is made to Shuo wen kie di: & Z HH “ metal 
of rich hue (fine quality) " and it must mean “ fine-looking, brilliant 
metal” (so also the Erys); hence the two sien are the two 
“ brilliant [points] ". Yü means “the curved line” and Sü Yang- 
ylian is quoted who emphasizes that yt is the rim as seen from below 
(or seen on a lying bell), and the wu the top as seen from above, both 
being invisible on a standing bell (seen from the side). The term & 
cheng means according to Ch'eng Yao-t’ien the JE jj “right side, 
face ” of the bell’s body. but Sun interpreta it better as the part having 
the shape of a cheng—an upwarda slowly tapering barrel (cf. cheng 
below). The wu does not mean “la danse ", as Biot has it, but Jf is 
merely a variant for Hé wu. This means “a covered verandah ”, the 
word stem having the fundamental sense of “ covered, covering, roof ”. 

(2) The éwi.—This is a misnomer. The character $% should be 
read ch'un, not tui. The error, which Yetts has taken over from the 
Sumitomo catalogue, is due to & misunderstanding of an entry in 
Giles’ dictionary. There we find $$ tus “ the butt of a spear”. That 
is quite correct. But this is only one sense of the character; itis also 
used m the present sense of“ bell’, and is then read ch'un. All sources 
agree in this. Lu Té-ming, the absolutely normative author on the 
readings of characters in the classics (author of the R A MA x) 
indicates this reading to Chou-h (h-kuan, ku-jen) . “read like T ” and 
Kuang-yün gives the fan-ts’ie Fe A (anc. Auën), which gives Pekinese 
ch'un, correctly quoted in the K’ang-hi dictionary.! Indeed, ıt seems 
likely that this ch’un is etymologically the same word as pk “pure”, 
meaning the “ pure-sounding, clear-sounding " instrument, possibly in 
contradistinction to $8 cho, the ij “ muddled-sounding " mstrument.- 
It is unfortunate that wrong word-readings like this are current in 
the most-read hand-books on Chinese bronzes. The short Chinese 
words in transcription are sufficiently difficult to remember and 
recognize, even when correctly rendered; how can a non-sinologue 
reader know that what one author (correctly) calls a ch'un is the same 
thing which another author calls a tus? By the way, the chun in 
question is the same kind of bell as the 8 + ch’un-yi mentioned m 
the Kuo-yü (Tsin-yü). Voretzsoh labels all bells (ch'un and to as well) 
as chung, which i8 & capital error. 

(3-5) Now for the remaining three types. Yetts considers cheng 


1 That Couvrey reads chowen» 1s not a fault, but is due to the fact that his 
syatem is not quite Pekinose; he writes chowenn equally for TA. 
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and cho to be synonym words for one and the same thing, co-ordinated 
with the other main types to and ling. Can we confidently accept 
this view ? 

It is true that the Shuo wen kie tsi says SU gE 4, “the cho is 
a cheng”. But identifications like that in the old dictionaries are 
seldom meant to be absolute ; they only mean an approximation, and 
we can build little on them. This is easily seen from the following 
florilegium :— 
$8 nao defined by @ cheng in the Shuo-wen ; 

nao defined by $$ ling in Kuang ya (third century A.D.) and 

T ise king yin i, 6 (“a big ling”); 

cheng defined by nao in Shuo wen ; 

cheng defined by ling in Kuang ya ; 

ling defined by cheng in Wei Chao's (third century 4.D.) commentary 

to Kuo yü (küan 11): 
ling defined by 4 T ling-ting, in Shuo-wen (Yun huei quotes 2% 
87, T'as ping yian 338 quotes 25 T); 
lung-tsng defined by cheng in Wei Chao, loc. cit. (the actual text is 
truncated, but in the 48 BK FE version we find J #4 T 
ms: : 
T WE ting-ning defined by cheng in Wei Chao, loc. cit., and in Tu Yü's 
(third century a.D.) commentary to Tso chuan, Süan fourth year. 
# to defined by ling in Kuang ya; in Shuo wen (“a big ling”); 
in Cheng Hüan’s (second century A.D.) commentary to Chou-h 
(Eu-jen) (“a big ling”); 
$5 cho defined by cheng in Shuo wen; cf. Ts’ien Han shu, Li Ling 
chuan, the passus: “ When he heard the sound of the & 
‘metal’,” to which Yén Shi-ku remarks: “ kin, that means 
SK the cheng—another name being 28 cho.” UN 
cho defined by nao in Shuo wen (the actual text has only cho, 
cheng ye; but K'ung Ying-ta's commentary (Cheng-i) to SAT 
king (ode T's'as k’s) quotes Shuo wen: cho, cheng ye, nao ye— 
80 the actual text must be abbreviated) ; 

cho defined by ling in Kuang y. 

Thus nao and cheng and to and cho are all ing; nao and ling and 
ling-ting and ting-ning and cho are all cheng, etc. In other words, all 
these seven: nao, cheng, ling, ling-ting, tung-ning, to, cho, are defined 
by each other and thus identified (but for & difference in size in some 
cases). This cannot possibly mean that all the names are but synonyms 
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for identical objecta, as the various types have different ritual functions, 
but shows that the defimtion are only meant as approximations. 
The nao is ‘ something akin to a ling ”, etc. Hence Yette’ identification 
of cheng and cho as two names for one and the same type may not be 
allowable. 

In order to — the matter further we have to search out 
such passages in the most ancient commentaries where something is 
said of the shape of the objects. 

We can then start with the cheng, and ite Shuo wen description : 
& $9 an [95 Kb LTM This is translated by Yetts: 
* It resembles a lang. Its handle is hollow from top to bottom." Tt 
15, however, doubtful if this translation 18-correct. Tuan Yü-te'ai, 
- Wang Yün, and Chu Tsün-sheng, the three greatest authorities on 
the Shuo wen,.all punctuate after rh chung, and Tuan says: cho, 
lung, cheng, and nao are similar but not identical. Cho and ling resemble 
& chung bell, but have & tongue, which produces the sound. Cheng 
has no tongue. The expression ping chung means that half of the handle 
is above and half 18 below. [The lower part] is slightly wider than the 
hole, so that it resiste (does not slip through). When you hold the 
handle and shake it, it is caused to beat agamst the body and makes 
the sound. This description of Tuan’s tallies very well with Yetts' 
surmise of a '* pole or haft passed through the central axis of the bell ”, 

For his interpretation Tuan has the following poinis d'appu. 
Shuo wen says that nao is a “small cheng”. Now, to the Chou-h 
(ti kuan, ku jen) passage: “ By a bronze nao one stops the [beating 
of the] drums," Cheng Huan's commentary says: “ The nao is like 
a ling but has no tongue; it has a handle grasping which one makes it 
sound, in order to stop the [beating of the] drums." This Cheng's 
description of a nao agrees perfectly with Ht Shen's description of a 
cheng. Ànd the use of the two instrumenta is the same. In his com- 
mentary to Shi king, ode Tsat k’t (cf. above), in which ode it is 
spoken of $t A cheng jen “the men with the cheng ", Mao Ch'ang 
(second century B.C.) says: “By cheng bells one quietens (stops) 
them (the soldiers), by the ku drums one sets them in motion 


1 We oannot oven be quite sure that the text hero is exactly preserved. T'ai 
p'ing yw lan, k. 584, p. 6 b, quotes Skuo wen thus: @F @ di $95 Hg qo LB 
TAKE 4. But the reading given above (the actual Shwo wer text) re-ocours 
word by word in Ying Shao’s (second century 4.D.) commentary to T's'ten Han shu, 
k. 12, p. 85, and also in K'ung Ying-ta's commentary to Shi kang (ode Ts'ai Ki, 
Shao-ya section) and in [ ts king yin t, k.4; so itis probable that the T'as p'mg 
ya lan has corrupted the quotation. 
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(causes them to advance). Thus we know from two ancient sources 
that the cheng and the nao both are made to sound by means of 
a handle which itself (but not à tongue) beats against the body, 
when the bell 18 shaken. And we know, equally from ancient 
sources, that both serve to stop the advancing-signal, the drum. 
We may, then, be sure that both terms had in view, as Yetta 
correctly says, the bell with the hollow shaft. Several such bells 
are reproduced in the Po ku tu lu, but curiously enough none in the 
later imperial catalogues. An excellent idea of a true cheng the Western . 
reader can get from the fine plate xm in Tch'ou Tö-yi, Bronzes antiques 
de la Chine (1924)—a cheng 0-29 m. in height. And it is but reasonable 
to accept Shuo wen’s statement that the nao is a smaller cheng.! But 
when Yetts (p. 9) says. “ The authors seem to evade an explanation 
of the manner in which the cheng were used, except to state that the 
spot in which the cheng are struck must have been at a higher level 
on the bell than that of the sut of the chung,” I think he is off the track. 
When the Po ku t'u lu, followed by later catalogues, gives the name of 
$58 BH wu nao “ dancing nao ” to rattles—round bells with a ball inside, 
surrounded by a sun-shaped sphere, the spplicstion of the term nao 
is very arbitrary. The Pei wen yün fu does not know of the term 
wu-nao earlier than the Po ku lu lu. 

If we pass on to the to, Yetta is certainly right in defining them as 
clapper bella. It is true that most of the specimens recorded in the 
catalogues lack the “tongue” (clapper). There are to hand-bells 
given both in the Po ku tu lu, the Ning shou kien ku, the St Ts’ing ku 
kien, and the Si Ts’ıng su kien, but only in one case in the last one is 
there mentioned a & “ tongue ”. The probability is that the clappers 
were applied in various fashions. Yette gives a to with & clapper duly 
attached to a bar inside the bell. Koop, pl lx, gives a to which is 
clapperless, but he says: “It has the remains of a grating closing ita 
mouth and might very well have had a loose wooden ball within, to 
act as clapper.” That a tongue belongs to the to type seems certain. 
To Chou-h (lien kuan, siao teat): “ The siao tsat goes the announcing 
round with a Kk £3 wooden to,” Cheng Htian says: “ mu to means 
Æ.Æ wooden tongue," thus “bell with a wooden tongue”. The 
mu io is mentioned in various passages in the classics (e.g. Lun yü), 
see Yette, p. ll. There cannot be much doubt that the to of ‘the 


1 Oven Huan, Huang Ta'ing Ling kie su pien, k. 704, p. 20a, tries to show that 
cheng 1& a general name for smaller bolls, including both cho, nao, and to, but his 
algumenta are not convincing, 
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catalogues, hand bells with a good handle, apt to be shaken by hand 
so as to ring, are correctly identified. Yetta includes under the to 

“another type (p. 10): “ The barrel of the third type approximates 
in height and width the proportions of the chung, and there is a loop 
in place of & handle. Probably the inclusion of the last type is not 
justified according to classical usage; for the to is essentially a hand- 
bell, and this type is a hanging bell. It appears to differ from the ling 
only as regards its greater sire." As we shall see presently, Yetts 12 
probably right in doubting its classification among the to. 

In regard to the ling Yetts is remarkably hesitating. He seems to 
think that we can come no further than to the probability that in 
Han time the term was used for “ something like our notion of a bell". 
I believe we can afford to be more positive, already for Chou time. 
There.can hardly be a doubt that various commentators are right in 
identifying the ling, the ling-ting and the ting-ling, all three words 
being ımitative of the sound (as Yetts correctly states about the lng). 
That the Ang of Chou time was a small bell follows from the fact that 
it was placed on top of the banner poles. To the passage ho ling ying 
ying “the ho and ling bells tinkle ", in the ode Teas hen (SM king, 
Chou sung), Mao Ch'ang's commentary remarks: “ Ling are on the 
top of the banner staff.” And the Erya says: “ [Flags] with ling 
are called &’s,” to which the early commentator Kuo P'o remarks: 
“ They suspend the ling on top of the banner pole." From this same 
fact we can conclude that ling were bells with a tongue, as they could 
not be struck in that position. As to their shape, I know of no earlier 
testimony than the T's’se yün, written in the sixth century A.D. (k. 1. 
p. 12a, of a photographic reproduction of a T'ang manuscript, 
published in 1925 with the title JE # fe g HH), where it is 
said: “ 3$ [FL 88 mj Ar bng is like a chung but smaller.” In later times 
the term ling has been applied to various kinds of small bells, and the 
bronze catalogues occasionally use the term for small bells or rattles 
of ball shape. But the data just quoted confirm Yette’ opinion that 
the fundamental sense of hng was a bell of the chung shape shown m 
the Han relief cited. And the term is applied to such a bell: a chung 
shape with a loop handle, the body of the bell being only a little more 
than two Chinese inches high, in the 84 T's’ing ku kien (k. 36, p. 52). 

The most intricate question is that of the $9 cho. Yette simply 
considers ıt as a synonym for cheng, probably on the strength of the 
Shuo wen definition cho, cheng ye. But as I have shown, this proves 
nothing. The Chinese scholars are very uncertain as regards the cho. 
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None of the imperial catalogues label any bell in the collections as a 
cho, and the Ku kin t'u shu tsi ch’eng, which illustrates various types of 
bells with pictures, gives no illustration for the cho—ın other words, 
the compilers of these various works did not know how a cho was 
shaped. The lexicographers are at variance. A commentator of the 
Shuo wen # iMi Su Hao (Ts’ing time) says that cho, ling, cheng, nao, 
and to all had the same shape, the only difference being that ling and 
to had a tongue, the others not—thus the cho would be tongueless. 
Tuan Yü-te’ai, on the contrary (as quoted above), rightly sets the 
to quite apart, and says the cho, ling, cheng, and nao are similar but 
not identical, cho and ling resembling a chung, but having a tongue 
which the chung has not. To make a decision between these views 
is not easy. If Yette (and Si Hao) were right, it would mean that the 
cho would be (identical with the cheng and hence) identical with the 
nao and differing from it only in size. But in the Chou-ls (ku jen) 
we find: “ With the bronze ch’un the pitch of the drums is set; with 
the bronze cho the time of the drums is regulated ; with the bronze 
nao the drums are signalled to stop " (Yette, p. 8). Here there is a 
direct opposition between cho and nao: the cho regulates the rhythm 
of the drums, the nao stops them altogether. It is little likely that the 
same instrument (only varying in size) should have these somewhat 
contrary applications. Still more clearly the difference comes out in 
the Chou-k, Ta-st-ma section (Yetta, p. 9): “ The leader of a company 
[of soldiers] takes a nao; the leader of a platoon takes a to; the leader 
of five men takes a cho”. If the cho were equal to a cheng (the cheng 
being a bigger nao) this 18 quite unreasonable—why should a leader of 
five men have the same commanding instrument as a company leader, 
but of a larger size These passages suggest rather that the cho was 
a quite different type from a nao (cheng shape). 

Thus we have to side with Tuan Yü-te'ai. This eminent scholar 
has seized upon the only description of & cho existing in the oldest 
literature: Cheng Hian in his commentary to Chou-l (ku jen) Bays : 
“ Its shape is like a small chung." This is precisely the definition of a 
ling in Tee yùn (as quoted above), and Tuan logically concludes that 
ling and cho are closely akin, in fact, they are but two varieties of the 
same object, and hence the cho ought to have a tongue just as well as 
the bng. Just as in the case of the cheng and the nao, the difference 
between them must reasonably be a difference ın size. It stands to 
reason that a cho, serving as signal instrument in the hand of an 
officer, must be larger than a ling, which is placed on top of a banner 
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pole. It is, indeed. tempting to identify the cho with the bell described 
by Yetts as the “ third type " of the fo, and of which-he says : “The 
barrel of the third type approximates in height and width to the 
proportions of the chung, and there is a loop in place of a handle... 
it appears to- differ from the ling only as regards its greater size.” 
T suppose that by this category Yetts has in view a bell like the one 
represented by Tch’ou Té-yi in pl. vii (height 0-31 m.)—that is in 
any case how I imagine a cho to have looked, according to the data 
just quoted. 

If these deductions from data in the classics and in the oldest set 
of commentaries ! (Han and Six dynasties) are correct, we have arrived 
at the following principal groups of bells :— 

(1) Chung—big bells with boases—as described by Yetta ; 

(2) Ch’un or ch'un-yü—a bulbous upper part with a narrower 
collar below, and with an animal shape as handle ; 

(3) Bells with a hollow shaft, through which passed a handle that 
penetrated down into the interior of the bell and struck the aides when 
shaken : big variety cheng, and amall variety nao ; 

(4) To—hand-bells with loose tongues ; 

(5) Bells of chung shape, but smaller and with tongue: big variety 
cho, and small variety ling. 
* * + * * 

These remarks of mine are intended less as a criticism of 
Dr. Yette' treatise than as a complement to it. Indeed, the author js 
such an able and sure guide in the wild forest of Chinese archwology . 
that we can wish for no better, and we can congratulate 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos that for the task of preparing a scientific account 
of this collection he has secured this scholar. 

BERNHARD KARLGREN. 


1 Votts says (p. 11) with a oertain disesteem: ''Legge's translation of ‘ bells 
on his horse’s foreheads and bits, and those on his carnage pale’ merely refleota 
the explanations of oommentators." What are we then to build our studies on, 
if not the informations grven by commentators? I want to emphasize the fact that 
as valueless as are the speculations of late commentators, who are guessing and 
reconstructing right and left, without safe foundations, just as valuable are tho data 
given by the earliest commentators (who lived sufflorently early to have seen a lot 
of Chou objects), if only they are pieced together methodically and carefully sifted. 
A careful sorutiny of partacularly the Han time commentators is the way the great 
Chinese scholars of the last 150 years have followed—and as far as I can see it 18 
the only way posmble. The fault of Legge and others ıs not that they have followed 
the Chinese commentators (without them we are helpless) but that they have oon- 
sidered all commentators—early and late—as equally good, believing that one can 
choose ad libitum between various erplanstions—ıf they have only some time been 
expiessed by some Chinese commentator | 
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BULLETIN or THE Soorery FOB THE RESEARCH IN CHINESE AROHI- 
TEOTUBE, Vol. I, No. l. Pei-p'ing, 1930. 

This is a new art journal, printed and published in Pei-p'ing 
(Peking), of which a copy of the first issue dated last J uly, has just 
arrived in England. 

A portrait of Li Chieh, author of the Ying tsao fa shih, appropriately 
appears as the frontispiece. This is followed by a note on the founding 
of the Society and the inaugural address by the Premident, Chu 
Ch‘i-ch‘ien, the latter being given in English as well as Chinese. The 
next thirty pages are devoted to a biographical notice in memory of - 
Li Chieh on the 820th anniversary of his death. A large part is ocoupied 
by the facsimile reproduction of two articles by W. Perceval Yetts, 
the first being a long bibliographical study of the Ying tsao fa shih 
‘which appeared three years ago in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies. A summary of this is given in Chinese. The second of Mr. 
Yette’ articles, which arrests most attention, is reproduced complete 
with half-tone illustrations from The Burlington Magazine of March, 
1927. This absorbingly interesting and scholarly article is entitled 
“ Writings on Chinese Architecture”. It should greatly please 
Mr. Yetta to find that his patient research work in this subject is so 
fully appreciated in China itself, even though piratical methods have 
been employed in order to reproduce it! The article is followed by a 
translation, English done into Chinese, which adds still further point 
to the compliment. 

A list of errata to the 1925 edition of the Ying tsao fa shth will be 
useful to those who possess a copy, and to those who do not the 
announcement will be of interest that the far-seeing Commercial Press 
has recently published a revised edition of this most celebrated book 
written by a Chinese on Chinese Architecture. 

ARNOLD SrLcock. 


Haxxs-Crinese Lessons. By BERNARD MERORR. London, Sheldon 
Press. 1930. v +190 pp. 10s. 6d. 

This book is very much to be commended. The author quite 
evidently writes out of wide and long experience. One can gather this 
apart altogether from what is set down in a forenote, which reveals the 
fact that the work is the result of a gradual process, covering many 
years, and tested by personal intercourse with the people. It is 
evident also from the fact that pomta are dealt with in a clear, 
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concise, orderly, and complete fashion. which shows an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. 

It is the only work of ite kind in existence and is a most useful 
book to put into the hands of anyone desiring to obtein a workable 
everyday knowledge of the Hakka dialect of the Chinese language. 
The romanization employed is that which 18 now commonly used 
by Hakka students, and accords with that adopted in Maclver's 
(now Mackenrie’s) valuable Hakka Dictionary. Although the 
dialect followed is admittedly ''Sin-On", it conforms closely to 
“ Ka-Yin-Chiu" (commonly regarded as standard Hakka), and is 
remarkably free from localisms. In many cases, where these do occur, 
alternatives are given. A noteworthy exception to this appears in 
Section 92, dealing with the suffix “ Hoi ”, denoting the “ finishing of 
an action ”. A much more common suffix, expressive of this idea and 
without the specialized meaning of “ Hoi", is “Lian”. But there does 
not appear to be any reference to so important a word ın the whole 
course of the book. ” 

The book is commendable for many reasons. Difficult and rather 
abstruse points are explained in simple, lucid, easily-remembered terms. 
Idiomatic phrases in daily use are set forth olearly and fully. Each 
lesson is of very manageable length and finishes with exercises for 
translation into English and Hakka, to which there is a very useful 
key at the end of the book. Moreover, the arrangement throughout in 
paragraphs is most convenient, both for referenoe and revision purposes. 
Every here and there helpful cautions are given where the beginner 
may easily find a pitfall. And the lessons on such complicated subjects 
as “ Potential and Subjunctive Moods ", “ Family Relationships”, 
“ Weights and Measures ” are particularly valuable. For those whose 
interest lies in Borneo (where the writer himself lives), there is a special 
chapter on “ Borneo Chinese words ”. 

It only remains to add that with every lesson there is a vocabulary 
of words in common use so full in their cumulative effect that 
the student who masters this volume will find that he already has 
& very sound working knowledge of the language. Especially will 
this be so if he has followed the writer's advice to go forth boldly, 
using, in conversation with & native Hakka, the words and phrases 
gradually acquired. He who does this will soon discover that it is 
as the writer himself says in his Introduction, “ this language is 
worthy of serious study and as one progresses becomes more and more 
fascinating." W. BERNARD PATON. 
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Je Japonais et LES LANGUES AUSTROASIATIQUES : ÉTUDE DE 
VOCABULAIRE COMPARE. Par NOBUHIRO MATSUMOTO. (= Austro- 
Asiatica, documents et travaux publiés sous la direction de 
Jean Przylusli, tome i) 9: x 74, x +117 pp. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner. 1928. 

Once again has the difficult problem of the position of Japanese 
in relation to other languages been brought to our notice; this time 
by & Japanese scholar, Dr. N. Matsumoto, who in this extremely 
interesting volume has compared 113 sets of Japanese words with 
similar terms in the Austroasiatic and Austronesian languages. The 
book has been most adequately reviewed by Dr. C. O. Blagden in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(July, 1930), and this fact should dispense with any further need for 
remark. 

There remain, however, a few points that. seem to call for comment. 
In the first place the author appears to find a linguistic connection 
between the following sets of Japanese words: kaho “ face, visage, 
figure”, ho “joue” (2, p. 46); saka “crête”, ke ‘‘ cheveuz " (8, 
p. 48); -ks, -gi “ måle ", -kara in u-kara, ya-kara “ clan ”, hara-kara 
“ frère et soeur utérins" (22 p. 51); kira- in kira-meku “briller, 
étinceler ” and in a-kira-ka “clair” (34,:p. 45); kumo “nuage”, 
kabu- in kabu-ru “ se couvrir ” (38, p. 56); ine, šine " riz en herbe ”, 
gone “ rix décortiqué ", nahe jeune pousse d'une plante ; on l'emploie 
surtout pour désigner l& jeune pousse du riz ", and neba- in neba-ru 
“ glutineux " (51, pp. 59-60); saru, mahra “singe” (71, p. 68); 
hiku “tirer ”, hiraku "ouvrir" (88, p. 70); niru ' cuire ", nuku- 
m nuku-5i “ tiède, agréablement chaud, etc.” (101, p. 73). If each 
of these seta of words is to be considered as being etymologically 
related, ıt is necessary for the author to establish their original form 
and meaning, before attempting a comparison with other languages. 
Thus, for example, in the case of kaho “face”, ho “cheek ”, and 
saka “crest”, ke “hair”, it must first be explained which of the 
two more faithfully preserves the older form, that is to say, whether 
the ka- and sa- are prefixes of some kind or the words ho and ke have 
lost their initial stem syllables. Similarly, the nature of the +; &- 
and yo- of ine, šine, and yone should be made clear, if these words go 
' back to *neb or *nep as the author supposes. So also the ma- in ma&ira 
“ape”. As to the pairs of words hiku “ to pull ", kiraku “ to open ”, 
and niru “to cook ", nukul “is warm”, we find little in common, 
at least in their forms, unless we assume that the -k- and -r- have both 
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developed from -kr-, -rk-, or from a uvular consonant such as a rolled a 
or a fricative a. Similarly the stem of akiraka “clear” is, in my 
opinion, a&i-, which has nothing to do with kira-. On the other hand 
the stem kara- in karada “ corps” (16, p. 50) and that in ukara, etc. 
(22, p. 51) appear to be identical, although Dr. Mateumoto distinguishes 
thetwo. The word hak “ extrémité, bout, bord ” (107, p. 74) may hke- 
wise be related to hate “ extrámé limite, eto." (108, p. 74). 

Further, the word yubi “doigt” (21, p. 51) goes back, not to 
*yup as the author assumes, but to oyobi "finger", whereas mairu 
* venir" (96, p. 72) has always been written mawiru. It is quite 
possible that in the latter word the syllabic writing ws is nothing 
more than an orthographic expedient for the prevention of two con- 
secutive vowels, but inasmuch as we have no substantial evidence 
to the contrary, we must follow the orthography and read the word 
mawiru, in which case the Japanese word in point can hardly be 
related to the Cam mas “ to come ”, and so forth. 

As regards the relationship between Japanese and the Austro- 
asiatic and Austronesian languages, we can be almost certain that 
there are in Japanese many words whioh have their prototypes in 
these language groups; the names of reptiles and agricultural terms 
in particular. But when attempting a comparison of Japanese words 
with those in a language or a group of languages which is ontirely 
different in ita salient features as in the present case, one must carefully 
&void such terms as may be found m similar forms in other languages 
morphologically and syntactically identical or very close to Japanese, 
or, to say the least, these languages should also be taken into considera- 
tion. This, to our regret, appears to have bean neglected by the author 
of the present work. Of the 113 seta of Japanese words quoted by 
Dr. Matsumoto, well over 20 are found in the Altaic and Finno- 
Ugrian languages in forms no less resembling the Japanese than those 
which have been chosen by the author from the Austroasiatic and 
Austronesian languages. Besides, there are also some words which 
may be considered to be of Chinese origin, as, for example, kahi 
(« *kapi) “endroit étroit, gorge " (63, p. 63) (? < Anc. Chinese yap 
EX, WX, "gorge, mountain pass, defile”) and take “bambou” (56, 
p. 01); for this latter, see my article contributed in this number 
of the Bulletin. ` 

When these and other doubtful cases are removed, no more than 
thirty-five of the entire 118 sets of Japanese words selected by Dr. 
Matsumoto can be accepted as probably of Austroasiatic or Austro- 
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nesian origin. This, however, does not mean that the conclusions 
arrived at by the author are altogether impossible, but it clearly shows 
that we cannot decide their accuracy for lack of knowledge concerning 
the Japanese words themselves. 

In the circumstances, Dr. Matsumoto’s work is undoubtedly one 
of the most useful contributions of recent years to the comparative 
study of the Japanese language, and is one that should be read by 
every student in this line of inquiry. 

S. YOSHITARE. 


SCHRIFTEN DER ARBEITSGEMEINSOHAFT DER ÁEGYPTOLOGEN UND 
AFRIKANISTEN IN Wien. I Band. Warrer Tic: Koptische 
Chrestomathie für den Fayumischen Dialekt mit grammatischer 
Skizze und Anmerkungen. Selbstverlag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der Ae. u. A. in Wien, Augustinerbastei 6. ii + 30 pp. 3s. 3d. 


Herr Till, who is already honourably known for his work on the 
Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, has now put us further in his debt by 
this useful collection of Fayoumic texts. They have all been previously 
published, but in scattered periodicals, some of them difficult of 
access, and the student will be glad to find them together. 

It is a dialect with what would be called in Greek “Doric” 
characteristics, a broad a often taking the place of other vowels 
(there are other vowel-changes too elaborate for enumeration here); 
and a substitution of } for r easily explicable when we remember that 
the ancient Egyptians (like the modern Chinese) did not distinguish : 
these two labials. Herr Till gives a short preliminary account of these 
phonetio and orthographical peculiarities—just enough to introduce 
the student to this dialect, which is not difficult to those already 
familiar with Sa‘idic and Bohairic. 

He regrets (as do we) that he had not the space to place the same 
passages in the other dialeota side by side with his Fayoumic texte. He 
does, however, give the Lord’s Prayer in all three. The Fayoumic 
twice presents a simplification, as compared with the other two, 
which may mean that the translator found some difficulties in 
subtlety of expression: “thy will in heaven may it be done on 
earth," and “ thine is the power and the glory ". 

I naturally take a personal interest in the passages from Acts vii 
and ix presented by Herr Till, as I first published them in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, xi (July, 1910) : Lefort printed them some years 
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later in Muséon, not aware of my previous publication. In vi, 24 
Till follows Lefort in reading atfWenHOHT aqt ney HOTXLA qi 
(Auivaro xal éroinoe éklkmow), but ag yt neq is definitely 
wrong. I printed in its place aqiAs, putting it in brackets because 
I was not quite certain of it; but a year ago Mr. Crum scrutinised 
the manuscript anew and told me that he could see... S'Ar quite 
plainly. 

Herr Till promises us further instalmente of work on this interesting 
dialect, to which we look forward eagerly, grateful for what he gives 
us now. 

STEPHEN GASELER. 


EGYPTIAN COLLOQUIAL ÁRABIO Reaper. The American University 
at Cairo Oriental Studies. Edited by E. E. ELDER. xii + 
154 pp. London: Oxford University Press, 1927. 

It is over two years since Mr. Elder’s fascinating book was 
published, and one hopes that he will publish a further collection of 
stories as told in the colloquial. Nothing quite so ambitious as 
part iii of section x, “Some Christian Beliefs,” has been attempted 
before in the colloquial, and the result is what might be called 
* Literary Colloquial". To quote the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 
1928, No. 7, in a review by Prof A. Schaade, “ Die Abhandlungen 
über theologische Fragen am Schluss des Buches (S. 142-150) können 
sogar eine gewisse Bedeutung in der Geschichte der ägyptisch- 
arabischen Literatur beanspruchen, da hier—so viel Ich weiss, zum 
ersten mal—gezeigt wird, dass sich auch wissenschaftliche Gegen- 
stände sehr wohl in einem Vulgärdialekt behandeln lassen." 

A great deal has been written on Egyptian colloquial, but not 
many texts have been published on the lines of Spitta Bey's Contes 
Arabes modernes and the tales in Willmore's Grammar. 

It is true that Green published a collection of stories taken from 
various sources which &re extremely useful to the student of colloquial, 
but many of these had been published previously and moreover are 
printed in Arabic characters without vowel points, so that from the 
point of view of phonetics they are not of great value. Mr. Elder's 
work is based strictly on the system evolved by the late 
Canon Gairdner and is intended to take the place of & Reader for the 
studente of the School of Oriental Studies, Cairo. To quote from the 
preface: “ The subject-matter of this book is largely the product 
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of Egyptian instructors in the School of Oriental Studies. . The Editor. 
‚makes no claim to originality in the composition of the book, but has . 
aimed throughout to have it represent Egyptian thought and 
expression. It has been his teak to select, suggest, outline, and review, 
but he has been careful to have all that Spree pass the approval o of 
at least two Egyptians, and often many more.’ 

The Reader is divided into ten sections :— 

No. I. Short anecdotes. jb . 

No. II. (a) Tales of Guha, “ an apparent simpleton who gets the 
laugh in the end by some facetious remark or drollery." (b) Tales 
of Abu Nawwaa. 

Many of the tales in Nos. I and IT have been taken from the first 
edition of Gairdner's Grammar. 

No: III. .Short stories, including some concerning Dervish Sainte. 

All the tales and anecdotes in I, IT, and IH are excellent and typical. 
I would specially mention No. III, 13, “ The Story of the Fisherman,” _ 
supplied by Miss Padwick. i 

No. IV. Talæ from the collection of Spitta Bey. Mr. Elder was 
wise to include these, as-though old tales they are full of expresions 
and idioms, and give one an idea of the life in earlier days when Lane 
wrote the classic Modern Egypiians. 

Part of the dialogue of IV, 1, between the Day-Thief and the 
Night-Thief when they first meet in the Café is quoted in Orientalssche 
Hófüchkes, p. 22, by Østrup. The tales are not only amusing but 
.full of material for the student of colloquial. i 

No. V. Dialogues and occupations. The authors of these 
dialogues have sprinkled them with proverbs and neat turns of 
expression which more than anything else introduce the foreigner to 
the mentality of the people. Some of the headings will give an idea 
of their usefulness. For example, “ An invitation to dinner," “ The 
experienced buyer,” “ The tailoress and her apprentice,” “ The eye- 
doctor and the peasant.” There are sixteen of these dialogues and 
they cover a great deal of ground: No. 17 gives details of the education 
given. at the “ Azhar” University in Cairo, and No. 18 gives 
technicalities connected with the building of a house. 
` No. VI, “ The adventures of Messrs. Long and Short, American 
tourists in Egypt," is amusing and instructive. 

No. VII. (i) Customs and Beliefs. This should.be read in con- 
nection with Lane's Modern Egyptians and that excellent work by ` 
Mise Blackman, The Fallahin of Upper Egypt. (i) Moslem Feast Days. 
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No. VII. Proverbs. This section is invaluable as every proverb 
is placed in its own setting and explained. 

No. IX. Popular songs and rhymes. Some of these are very 
difficult. 

No, X. Bible section. (i) Stories from the history of Israel; 
(1) Bible portions; (iii) Some Christian beliefs. 

In (ii) the translation of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been adopted, and the attempt to keep literally to the original 
has made the translation at times ambiguous. For example, p. 142, 
L 18, “ so9b' qale'k turfus mana:xis" “it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,” following the classical translation. I note that 
Willcocks omita these words in his colloquial rendering of this passage, 
perhaps following Moffatt. So also p. 126, 1. 10, “ wi ?paGadu muhrifa 
bida:l ibnu " “ and he offered it up as a burnt offering in the place of 
his son,” and p. 127, 1. 28, “wahl rodi ” “an evil beast," both of 
which are literal translations of the Hebrew. It struok me also that 
the style of some of the stories of (i) was rather varied, most of it 
being very colloquial, although here and there one meets literary 
words such as “arsal”. I have already remarked on the style of 
Sect. X (ni), the words used and the construction being nearer the 
literary language than the colloquial. This is possibly a concession 
on the part of the editor to meet the demand of the more educated 
for a more literary form of colloquial, though in point of fact it would 
be difficult to treat such abstruse themes in any other way without 
resorting definitely to literary Arabic. 


Remarks on Grammar, Syniaz, eic. 


p.2,1.26. I am told that “faxfax il gana:gil " “ Jingled the small 
bells " is better than “faxfax fi 1 gana:gil ". 

p. 3, L 2, " wi, dda: lu masalan rijad” “he gave him about a 
riyal”; compare p. 36, l. 22, “fa fidlu lamma daxal il led li & 
sa:ja, rbaSe masalan min il lel” “they waited until it was about 
4 o'clock at night, ie. 4 in the morning”. The use of “ masalan ” 
in these sentences is idiomatic but expressive. 

p. 4, 1. 20, “ka'n jang:dj wi_jfu:l” “ he was hawking and saying ". 
This form iii is used in the Sudan for No. 1, “nada” “to call". 
For curious uses of “nada” with direct and indirect objects see 
p. 47, "wi nadahu li mhammad," and a few lines further on 
“indah ibnak” and next line “ nadahu ibn il malik”. This corre- 
sponds to the English “call” and “ call out to”. 
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p. 6. The peasant and the wax figures. Sheikh Hamid Abdel 
Kadir tells me that in the original tale, when the Fallah is knocked 
down by the owner of the shop, he is made to say “ef magna de 
illi bi_} lawadib " “ why is it that this one has springs?” In the 
sixth line of this tale note the delightful personification of the 
colloquial “ kullima tfablu toswira ”, ete., "every time a figure 
met him," where we should say “ every time he met a figure ”. 

p- 6, last line but three, “ tiqmilf! maqru:f,” which is equivalent 
to "tigmil mafruf” or “ i§mil maSruf" “will you, please” or 
“please”. I do not remember seeing this usage “f " of the negative 
without “ ma— ” mentioned in the colloquial grammars. 

p. 7, piece No. 20, “ The persistent beggar,” is very difficult. 
l. 7, "li finm ?akl il gef jihibb lamm, adan’dın lak fuwajja 
wi_ddimi Ili fich_ il isma ” “for everyone's living requires that (one 
makes an effort) . . . I am going to play a tune—give me my due”. 
So also the last line of the tale: “ja_bni sodgi Gadik ?pHp:h 
la jwarrik " “ Oh, my son, may the pain that I feel be transferred 
to your enemies. May God not visit (show) you with it”. 

Section IT, Guha and Abu Nawwas, contains some very good 
stories and some idiomatic colloquial such as p. 15, l. b: “iwfi 
Kissik wi Gemik il malik jifu:fik ” “ Be careful (to control) your voice 
and your eye that the king does-not see you”. 

p. 16, 1.2, " wi, nsprpfu, ] Karl sabilhum ” “and they went their 
own way”. I am told there is a subtle difference in usage— “li Ha:l 
sabilhum " for past and “fi Ha:l sabilhum " for present. 

2. 


=Í 
p. 21. Giszinni, a colloquial corruption of T Ac “count 


that I am”, “ consider me”. 

p. 24. “bare:tak bil Haff? wil misteha?? " should have been, 
I am told, “mil Haf? ”. Note also in the literary language the 
second form of the verb would be required. 

p. 26, L 2, “ xudu:hum bi s sit la jiglibu:kum ” “ Take them by 
reputation (bluff through flattery) lest they defeat you”. This is 
& difficult expression. 

p. 90, 1. 24. “Note facetious way of expressing “a few saints ” 
by “a handful of sainte " “ kabfit ?awlija ". 

p. 91, 1. 9. “jisarbif Saleh " “ He would race ahead of him” 
is much more expressive than merely “ jisa:rbifu”. Compare also 
p. 25, 1. 35, “ kaffar il farro:n fi wiffu”, where the preposition “ fi” 
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implies not only that the baker frowned but that he met tho hunter 
with a frown on his face. 

p. 34,1. 19, “ gaj berti lech ana dilwaft” “ Why has he come to 
my house now?” The position of “leh” between “beiti” and 
* ang " ig very curious and very ungrammatical, but gives a slightly 
different nuance to the sentence. 

p. 37, last line but six, “ abuja ma ma't ba fa: lu sanatem." The 
dialogue of which this is the last sentence is very interesting and 
typical. “ Did not my father die two years ago?” meaning “ My 
father died two years ago". —— f 

p. 44, 1. 22. “fi qizz is sibarja.” This has been copied straight 
from Spitta Bey's Contes Arabes Modernes. It should be “fi qizz! 
siba:ja " “in the strength of my youth”. Otherwise it makes no : 
sense. This was pointed out ın the critique on Mr. Elder’s book in 
the Orientalssche Literaturzeitung, 1928, No. 7. 

p. 50, last line but three. “ bosolit il muhibb' xaru:f wi l mahabba 
tustur " “ The onion of the loved one is a sheep and love conceals 
(it) ", ie. “love overlooks everything.” Compare the Syrian proverb 
“@prb il Habib zabib ” “ The blow of the lover is a raisin”. 


p. 51, l. 9, and p. 53, ll. 24, 25, and 27. “ Jufbai,” which is a 
os 2 


combination of (| Te is a very curious colloquial corruption. 


p. 02, 1. 24. “ ?pHp: jixzi, 1 Gem Ganha " “ May God put the evil 
eye to shame (and remove it) from her". Short and concise. 

p. 56, last lme but three. ''di bÓp:qa wa:rid biladha ” “ These 
are goods imported from the country of their origin". The word 
“min” is omitted in this expression. One says “ warid Uro:ba ” 
* imported from Europe ". 

p. 64, last two lines. “da lh #hSt buh min dahr id dunja 
robbina ma, jgallib lakf' whjja” “That which I have brought 
forth from the back of the world may God not trouble & woman 
relative of yours ", i.e. " may she not suffer as I have”. An idiomatio 
and difficult sentence. ` 

p. 77,1. 16. "wi naffafin il m*galhm min dod lamma &mnTit3 
?idu ma jigibf! wa:hid minhum " “ And as for the pamters another 
contractor, even after all his efforts, will not obtain any like them ”. 
"4jnTi&q Pudu” “to make an effort" 18 very idiomatic and not 
in Spiro. Should be tinfiti3, see hst of misprinte below. 

p. 82, l. 21, " wi l Hisa:b jigmaq" “and the accounting will 
collect ", ie. “ we will settle up afterwards”. 
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p. 83, last line but 4. Note the weakening of the meaning of ` 
“taGossub” in modern Arabic from “fanaticism” to mere 
prejudice. 

p. 87, L 12 “w_ismuhum xamas ?awTa:" should be 
"w. igmuhum il xamas ?awTa:t ” “and their name is the five times ”, 
ie. “ They are called the five prayers ". l 

p. 93. The first three lines of p. 93 are difficult to understand 
at first, as “ madaTtu " is a misprint for “ madagtu " and the word 
“tinim " is a corruption from “ ta?inn ", meaning “ she groans”. 

p. 123, last line but nine. Surely“ fabb ”, not being a class or 
species, should not take “ wa:hid" to make ıt indefinite. In this 
connection it is interesting to compare the instances given in the first 
` section of the book (Short Anecdotes) ; cf. p. 3, 1. 2, “kan rp:gil ”, 
not “kan wa:hid rp:gil ”. 

One might draw attention to many more curious idioms and 
expressions, especially in Section VIH (Proverbs) and Section IX 
(Popular Rhymes and Songs), but space forbids.' 

The following are a few examples of passives retained in the. 
colloquial. As one might expect, most of these examples are found 
in religious expressions or proverbs. 

p. 4, l 27. "tufrog" “may it be eased”. The cry of the - 
hawker. 

“inn plinth summi as sattar ” “Verily God is named ‘The 
Protector", 

“tikun fi Banakak tifsam li gerak " for “ tufsam ” “ There is 
many a alip 'twixt the cup and thelip ". Cf. p. 109, 1. 24, where the 
proverb is given in a slightly different form: “tibfa_f buffak 
tifsam Ji gerak.” 

p. 21, last line but 4 and 5. “ qalafam il worofa ma tiste{Gmalf 
tami marra ” “because the postage stamp cannot be used another 
time ”. 

p. 31, last line. “lamma gulbit min il xpbiz " “ when she was 
overcome by the baking ". | 

p. 51, L 14. “jwspl” “it will be delivered ". 

p. 107,1.21. “jixle? min &bhr il Galim fa:sid ” “ (Sometimes) 
a corrupt person is created from a learned man" : -“ jixla? ” being 
the colloquial pronunciation of “ juxla? ”, otherwise it would mean 
* (God) creates sometimes a corrupt person from a learned man”. 
The former rendering is much more probable. | 
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The following are a few examplee of second and third forms used 
where the object is not expressed or understood. 

p. 30,1. 15. “1la_ttowwili wala tfossari” “ Do not make long or 
short", Le. “ cut your story short". 

p. 49, 1. 23. “ ?a:nist" for “ ?a:nisting ” “you have given us the 
pleasure of your company ". 

p. 57, 1. 25. “di be: wi fira jizahha? ” “ this is commerce which 
disgusts one”. 

p. 61. lalisan jiru:b wi jfo##oT” “let it (the milk) curdle and 
turn ”. 

p. 109, 1. 2. “id h wahdaha ma teaffaff”, which lit. means 
“a hand alone cannot put on a roof", but is really a corruption 


er E- 
of (34.0 to (34 and then by a process of transposition to 
| T. we 


rar. (320 means “to clap”, so the proverb is “One hand 


alone cannot clap ". : 

Examples of denomunatives are, of course, much commoner, as 
p. 30, last line, “ jiqaffar ” “ to raise the dust " ; p. 31,1. 28, “ sammi 
wi haffodi Sallajja " “ Pronounce the name of God and invoke his 
protection on my behalf”. 

p. 29, 1. 31. " tfat]ar" “to nod", which is apparently a 
denominative from ''fifra " or " fara " the spinal column, Le. “to 
move the spinal column ". 

Examples of original fourth forms or of apparent first forms 
where in literary Árabic the fourth form is used. 

p. 17,1. H. “tifim is spla” “to conduct the prayer”. 


p. 23,1. 15. “4plla” for ‘4plila” (lst form), “ kutt tolla mit 
toifa” "I was looking out of the window”. Literary Arabic 
would be “ mutilla " (4th form). 

p. 602,1. 2. "?e:hilh bijugeqak" “what is giving you pain?” 
and the reply “ Jenajja_b tiwgaqni” “my eye pains me”. Both 
first forms which would be iv in literary Arabic. Phonetically it is 
interesting to note the two pronunciations, which are both common. 

p. 71,1. 26. “diru balku fiiha” “pay attention to it” and 
“Sid xula:sit id dars " “repeat the gist of the leeson ". 

So p. 76,1. 7. “ji{id qulu:m is sana di nafsaha ” “ He must repeat 
the subjects of this particular year ". 
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p. 80, last line but Ave, * ninhi fuglina ” “ we will finish our work ”, 
Literary Arabic Tm l. f 
p. 95, 1. 16. “ tolafit il buxur ” “ waved the incense”. Literally 


“Tet looge the incense ”, for literary Arabic abl. 
5 
p. 145, 1. 12. " ro:d " for literary “ ara:d ” (351; “to wish”. 
One should note that this word is used in what I have called literary 
colloquial, ie. in Section X (3). 


Criticasm on Phonetic Points 

The following points struck me :— 

(1) There are too many hamzas, especially after the definite 
article. These occur on every page and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them; on the other hand, one feels that a hamza would have made 
the sentence clearer on p. 43, 1. 29, after “tPuli li”, and on p. 56, 
last line, after “ruħ Tabla", though in neither case is it essential. 

(2) Is “ ma*lehf! ? and “ zajjima ” the best phonetic transcription 
of these very common words ? 

(3) It is interesting to note that the expression “ Then he said” 
" fam Tal" on p. 21, 1. 32, varies considerably; the moet usual one 
18 as above, but p. 20,1. 23, “ fam fa:l,” and p. 30, 1. 22, “ fa'm fa'l.” 
One would expect this. 

(4) “tor” “ox” on p. 32,1. 14, and elsewhere in the book is 
written with an unvelarized “+”, but I note that Willmore writes 
it with a velarızed “t”, which is, I think, the more usual pronuncia- 
tion in Egypt. Etymologically one would have expected “tor”. 

(5) As one would expect, the word for “ want” is not always 
written “ Gawiz ”, though it is the most usual. We get the deeper 
“Gawux” (p. 7,1. 5) and " qa wuz " (p. 18, last line) of the “ Fallahin ” 
and the various grades of “ qawiz " (qawz), “ Sajiz" (Sajz), according 
to the speaker. 

(6) In Egyptian colloquial it is sometimes only possible to discover 
. the original word from the context owing to contractions ; cf. p. 92, 
last line but three, “li ħadd! s ssbqa ", which is contracted from 
“li Hadd! s sa:biGa " “up to the seventh (time)”; and also on 
p. 94, last line but six, “ [abba " for  fa:bba ". In this latter instance 
colloquial Egyptian is even strioter than the literary language, which 
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allows & long vowel to stand before a doubled consonant. The word 
“ Jabba ” (uncontracted) means “ a piece of alum ” vide p. 100, 1. 26. 

(7) p. 14, 1. 18, “madd!lu.” In Cairo the stress would be on 
the second syllable “ mad'di lu”, and in some parte, e.g. Mansoura, 
on the first syllable “’maddi lu". In the Sudan it would be 
“ mad'da: lu”. 


Remarks on Misprints and Type 


The difficulties attending the printing of & book in phonetic type 
with a variety of types will pe seen from the number of misprints 
that I have noted. 


(a) The confusion between T à and ? (+) hamza is the most 


frequent, because in the speech of Cairo there is no difference in 
pronunciation. 

(b) Occasionally ? and § are confused, as on p. 105, 1. 16, 
“ ?ptfam ” for * qptfam ". 

(0) A large number of misprints are due to printing unvelarized 
consonants for velarized and vice versa. 

(d) There are a number of instances where helping vowels have 
been omitted or printed incorrectly as ordinary vowels. ` 

As regards (a) the recognized phonetic symbol for hamza is ?, 
and this must remain, but should not some other symbol be adopted 


for $ (0) ? 


With regard to (b), the confusion between T (O 5) and 4 (£), 
I feel that these symbols are not satisfactory. I should prefer to see 


the actual Arabic letter (adopted in place of S. I still find it 


difficult not to confuse ? and 3. I hope that the phoneticians will 
be able to solve these points satisfactorily. Misprints are occasionally 
very confusing, as, for instance, “ fufa:d ” for " fu?a:d ” on p. 108, 
nine lines from the bottom, and “riĝo ” for “rida” on p. 19, 1. 7. 
This word is printed correctly on p. 108, 1. 20. 

In conclusion I wish to record my thanks to my colleague Sheikh 
Hämid Abdel Kädir for the help I have received from him in solving 
numerous difficulties. 


+ 
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Misprints ` ES 
"p.ll7. geir for geir. | 
l 19. basito (dl) for boaito. I think this must be a 


misprint, as the word in Gairdner's Grammar, p. 63, 1. 28, is so written 
"abba bosïto”. Compare also Gairdner’s Phonetics of Arabic, 
pp. 50 and 51, “ Influence of modifying consonants on the vowels 
of syllables other than those to which they belong.” It is noticeable 


in this conneotion that the word beo “ pleased " is frequently 


misspelt L „a by the uneducated. Compare also l. 25 below, 
"fa nbpspé"; 1. 28, “ wosis " for “ wosfa ” as below in last line. 
p. 2, L 15. kullaha: for kul'laha. f M 
l. 18. samn for samn!; otherwise three consonante will come 
together. ' | ` 
p.7,l 7. safil for sail. 
l. 18. Tinn! for ?inni 
p. 10, l. 18. umm* ?we:? for umm? Twe:f. 
p. 13, L 12. 4ohfium for p& 4ohlia:mn. 
p. 15, 1. 12. faxitron for ?Paxiıron. 
p. 16,1. l. Tab for Tabl. 
p. 17, 1. 9. sim§u taSlab for aimSu t taSlab. 
p. 19, 1. 7.. riĝo for rida; cf. p. 108, 1. 20, “ min jommak ja rida 
wi nta kida.” 
p. 20,1. 34. odíaq'lhum for &dfag'hum, unless this is intentional. 
p. 21,1. 31. Safa for Sala. 
Last line but four. tistaqmalf for tiste4mal['. 
. 23, 1. 31. . in fa Potto: for in fa ?pttp:. 
25, 1. 5. nizil i faSad for nizil wi fa*ad. 
. 28, 1. 16. bint-for bint’. dore 
30, 1. 9. Jud 1 hadid Jor Yard al Badisi 
30, 1. 83: la?a:ha for lafatha. - 
31, 1. 7. id dasu:?i for id dasu:ji. 
32, L.18. kailu for kalu. —— 
33, 1. 20. Sarpfwhaf for Sarpfuha:f. 
. 37, last line. xawa: a for xawa:ga. 
. 41, L 13. fi for fa. 
L 33. eh: for e:h.. 
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. 48, L 28. bafa: for bafa. 
. 47, 1. 8l. Te:gi for ?a:gi. 
. 49, last line. kunf for kunf. 
51, 1. 2D. ?&xi? arjis for ?axi Paris. 
54, fourth line. sw? for swf. 
59, last line but six. toba? for tobaf. 
. 62, 1. 16. doSfam for &p9fam. 
. 17. Postar for Gpsfar. 
p. 65, 1. 17. id (ons for if dons. 
p. 68, last line but five. is subhtixu[J for is subh! tixuff ; Le. two 
words, not one. 
p. 69, last line but five. ixzarji for izza:j. 
p. 70, last line. wafidt for wa:fif. 
p. 73, l. 19. teptlah for tentat. 
p. 14,4. 3. spfott! for sofotë. 
Last line but five. it tarbijja for it tarbijja. 
p. 76, 1. 8. tamam for tamam. 
1. 24. jiby& bn xalt for jibfa, bn! xalt. 
p. 77, l. 16. #infitig for tinfitig. 
p. 79, 1. 19. masa:Ÿil for maaa:?il. 
p. 80, 1. 31. ri waja:t for riwaja:t in one word; and two lines 
lower, min nu for minnu in one word. 
-Last line but four. ith for illi. 
p. 81, L 7. farjis for ’arjis. 
Sixth line from bottom. fawsptuha for ’awsptuhe. 
. 82, 1. 17. jitotlnS for jis$pHv. 
. 84, l. l. Sama: for Samar. 
. 89, 1. 16. jisto9bptna for jistagbpéna. 
. 90, last line but six. liıkum for lukum. 
92, last line but six. il fawwila for il ?awwila. 
. 93, L 2. madaftu for madagtu. 
7. j#oŸ#oa for jitot4oqu. 
. 94, last line but one. ga&bu, lha for ga’bu_lha. 
97, last line. walla! jfibb! for walla, jfibb!. 
98, l. 6. burnettak for burnettak. 
. 100, 1. 21. jitollagu for jisoHaqu. 
. 102, 1. 27. kull balad for kull! balad. 
. 104, 1. 21. jsptlüf for jepttif. 
22. The same misprint. 
p. 105, 1. 16. Ÿotfam for piam. 


Driers os ocu 


M 


mio di fud od ord Hi o 
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ll. 28 and 32. min rpmpdp:n for mir, etc. ; literally “min” but 
phonetically before r “ mir ”. 
L 32. fi faxir for fi ?axir. 
p. 107, L 6. m*xvtls for m*xpths. 
1. 20. Pabuth for ?abu:h. 
Last line. jifti lla: for ji?& lla:. 
p. 108, 1. 1. ifrid inni for ifrid inni. 
p. 110, 1. 27. gosbin for gosbin. 
p. 122, 1. 15. inni for inni. 
p. 128, IL. 20 and 24. sptla for spia. 
p. 124, l. 12. Same as above; and l. 15, sottn for spia. 
1. 19. teolli: for tentti. 
l. 23. mis sarpya for mis sarp:ja. 
p. 125, 1. 8. peha:h for nsharh. 
I, 21. ji faddim for jifaddim in one word. 
p. 127, 1. 2. ma ?idrui for ma fidrui. 
ll. 9 and 11. ?pesu for Possu. 
1. 19. rudd li for rudd! li. 
1. 24. la?a:hum for lafachum. 
Last line but three. wi n xobbi for wi nx»bbi. 
. 128, 1. 16. ashah for osherl. . 
. 129, last line but six. inni for inni. 
130, 1. 7. garij for gam. 
. 189, 1. 19. jisotlu for jisoHu and jisotli for jispHh. 
. 140, 1. 28. sptlu for sotu. 
. 142, 1. 1. ill for ilh. 
. 143,1. 22. ji{ni, probably misprint for jaSni, as below, p. 144, 
last line but four. 
p. 144, l. T. inn i masirhijjim for ?inn il masirhijjim. ` 
p. 146, 1. 4. jihkum, probably misprint for juhkum as elsewhere 
printed. 
p. 148, last line but 6. ?inni for ?inn!. 
p. 149, L 1. m gadla for m*gadla. 
l 5. li?mnil for li ?inn il. 


Cio iio 


G. E. Ires. 
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GRAADIATIK DES BIBLISOH-ARAMAISCHEN. Von Hans BAUER und 
Powrus Leanper. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, Saale, 1927. 
pp. 380 + xv. 


KunzagrFASSTB BIBLIBOH-ÀRAMAISCHE GRAMMATIK MIT TEXTEN UND 
Grossar. Von Hans Bauer und Pontus LEANDER. pp. 8l. 
Halle, 1929. , 


The sum total of Biblical Aramaic is contained in nine moderate 
sized chapters; including the commonest words and particles and the 
most frequent repetitions, the number of words found in Biblical 
Aramaic cannot much exceed four thousand. With laudable thorough- 
neas, on the lines laid down in Brockelmann's Grundriss der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Messrs. Bauer and Leander 
have documented, analysed, and desoribed the characteristics of the 
tiny literature found in their field of study. 

The authors rightly inveigh against the idea that the J ews who 
returned from the Exile had forgotten Hebrew and spoke only 
Aramaic; but we think that they go too far when they assume that 
at the beginning of the Exile the greater part of the Judeans were 
bi-lingual, and that Aramaic superseded Hebrew as early as the time of 
Antiochus. Most scholars nowadays are disposed to date many of the 
later psalms in the Maccabean era. They were written in Hebrew and 
sung in Hebrew. It is more than probable that the analogy which the 
authors draw elsewhere (p. 2) between the dominion of Arabic and 
Aramaic in their several centuries holds good also in the domain of every 
day use. "Thus every good Muslim who is able to read knows something 
about the classical language; and, despite the existence of the 
Targums (whenever they may have been improvised or written down), 
every good Jew must have known not a little classical Hebrew. 

The authors’ claim, which they also make elsewhere, to have 
identified “‘ Canagnisms ” within the general body of Hebrew literature 
and within Biblical Aramaic, should not be accepted without searching 
examination, nor should the ''ursemitische " forms be given more 
than a hypothetical importance. 

Another stetement (p. 9) which should be regarded with grave 
suspicion is “In der Perserzeit wird das Aramäische im ganzen noch 
einheitlich gewesen”. It is all but impossible that Eastern and 
Western Aramaic can have been the same or similar as late as the 
Persian period. The great differences between them can only be er- 
plained by independent growth through centuries of separate existence, 


` 
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and though no literature of Eastern Aramaic is extant before the 
Christian era this does not indicate that so soon before its emergence 
it was identical with Western Aramaic. To draw yet another parallel 
from Arabic the same argument would prove that Arabic and Hebrew 
in the time of Ezekiel were identical “ im ganzen ”. 
But these criticiams are of details which stand outside the main . 
` purpose of the book, which is to furnish the student with a fully 
documented description of the characteristics of Biblical Aramaic. 
The great merit of this book is that the accidence and syntax of Biblical 
Aramaic are abundantly illustrated from the cognate hterature of the 
Targums and the papyre. As an exhaustive analysis of the dialect 
employed in the Aramaic of the Old Testament, Bauer and Leander’s 
work is hkely to remain unrivalled in its own sphere for many years to 
come. Whatever doubts may be entertained on the points we have 
criticized above, nothing can detract from the value of the authors’ 
searching examination and explanation of the forms and words of 
Biblical Aramaic. 
A. GUILLAUME. 


La Homa Lmevo. By W. E. Couumsox. 96 pp. Berlin. 


This admirable little work by the Reader in Comparative Philology 
and Professor of German in the University of Liverpool deals briefly: 
with the vast subjeot of Language. In small compass the author 
has contrived to present & very attractive account of his theme. 
The main divisions are: language and thought, grammar and logie, 
learning to use the mechanism of speech, signs and symbols, physiology, 
phonetics, animal cries, infant language, language changes, separation 
and union, dialects and standard languages, foreign languages, 
language as characteristic of its speakers, structure and genealogy of 
languages, bibliography. In spite of the variety of its contents, 
it is not a mere catalogue, for 1t is full of human interest, while those 
who desire greater detail in particular subjecta are referred to the larger 
books mentioned in the brief bibliography. 

On p. 90 it is stated that Romani is “ apparently derived from the 
Dard languages ". The author is not an Indianist, and may therefore 
be referred to R. L. Turner's monograph, especially the words “all 
that can be said with certainty is that Romani belonged to the Central 


group”. 
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The book is written in Esperanto, and is a striking tribute to the 
ability of that youthful but sturdy language to adapt itself to science 
and literature. : 

The author may feel legitimate satisfaction in having got so much 
material into so small a book, and yet having made it readable 
throughout. He never allows his reader to grow weary. 

T. GRAHAME Barry. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE NAME LAHNDI 


In the last number of the Bulletin Sir George Grierson haa written 
a useful article on the regular method of forming linguistic names 
in Indian languages. I agree with most, but not all, of it: thus the 
sentence “ it is he who writes Lahndi for Lahnda, the latter having been 
undisputed for over forty years”, contains, it seems to-me, five mis- 
statements of fact. They do not however affect the position. 

It is always interesting to reflect on what one would expect words 
to be and to compare that with what they actually are. English, 
` Urdu, Panjabi, and Hindi swarm with words which have rejected 
the line of regular development and adopted another. People’s 
attitude to such words varies with their temperament. Some deacribe 
them as “atrocious examples of hybridism ” or “ false analogies ” 
or more briefly as “impossible”. Similarly many writers call changed 
words “ corruptions ”. Others on the other hand find that in linguistic 
matters what fs is much more interesting than what was, and still 
more so than what should be. To these latter I attach myself; in 
fact, if I may be permitted to employ two atrocious hybrids and one, 
false analogy or impossible word, I venture to say that many of these 
words are very likable or even lovable, and are formed in exercise of the 
sovereign (sovran) right of every language to use whatever forms it 
prefers. 

Who would desire to change the name of the fourteenth century 
Muhammadan samt Ganj ul ‘Ilm (born in Delhi, 1306), or quarrel with 
the well-known Urdu words ‘alashta and drämiat merely because they 
are not made after the pattern of sautat ? 

So it is with Lahndi, a form which Europeans would not have 
expected, but which Indians like. When I first began to write about 
the language I found already existing a number of names to choose 
from, some Indian, some obviously English. Out of these I selected 
an Indian one, viz. Lahndi It is not uncommon now. The last 
instance of it I noticed was in a degree thesis written by an Indian 
lecturer in an Indian University, a Panjabi who has not been in this 
country. 


T. GRAHAME BAILEY. ' 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY 

Sir George Grierson's statement in the last Bulletin, p. 961, that 
Colonel Lorimer and I were protagonists in a long discussion on d and 
t sounds in Siné is misleading. Colonel Lorimer and I have never 
written against each other on this or any other subject. During 
the last fifteen years I have owed to him two periods of quite excep- 
tional mental enjoyment and pleasure. ‘The first was connected with 
his Pashto Syntax, and the second with our work on Sina. In 1917 | 
I finished a book on Sina. In 1924 he wrote an ad inierim personal 
report of his investigations, following 1$ up by an article in which 
the sounda were more carefully differentiated. I wrote two articles. 
We finally collaborated in a systematic phonetio account of Sind 
sounds (Bull., Vol. IH, Pt. IV, p. 799). There are four é’s and two d's 
in Ripa, t, th, d, which are pure dentals, and t, ih, d, which very closely 
resemble the corresponding sounds in Urdu or Panjabi, and are 
commonly called cerebral. 

Sir George has missed the chief point of the objection to the name 
Brokpä. It is not merely that we do not use for a language the 
caste name of some who speak it, as Brahmani for Avadhi or 
Khattri for Panjabi. The graver objection is that Dräsi and Dah 
Hant which differ widely are given the same name, while the almost 
identical Dräsi and Guresi are called by separate names, asif Avadhi 
and Southern Panjäbi were named alike and Northern Panjabi other- 
wise. The correct thing is to give the same name to Dräsi and 
Guresi as Sir George does in the last volume 

T. GBAHAME BAILEv. 


'UMAR KHAYYAM AND A RELATIVE OF THE NIZAM AI-MULK 

The early account of ‘Umar Khayyäm published m Vol. V, Part III 
of the Bulletin contains a reference to his visiting a certain vizier, 
namely the Shihab al-Islam “ ‘Abd al-Razzaq, son of the great 
jurisconsult Abu'l-Qàsim ‘Abdallah ibn 'Ali". In the text as 
printed these names are followed by the words ez ce cy. (trans. 
ibn Akh Narzäm). But we should undoubtedly read instead either 
ella el cp or eal „Us > cy“ nephew of the Nizäm 
[al-Mulk] ”, smoe from other sources we know exactly who this 
vizier Was. 

Notices of him are given by al-Bundäri (ed. Houtama), 267, Ibn 
al-Athir (Cairo ed.), x, 226, and Khwänd-amir (published by Schefer, 
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Siassei-Namek, Supplément, 47), and a reference is made to him in the 
rühat al-sudtir (Gibb Trust ed.), 167. He appears to have been called 
in full Abii’l-Mahasin ‘Abd al-Razzáq, the Shihab al-Islam, though 
al-Bundäri gives his name as ‘Abd al-Dawwäm and Khwand-amir as 
‘Abd al-Räriq, and the rahat al-suddr gives his lagab as Shihab al-Din. 
He was a son of one of the Nizäm al-Mulk’s two younger brothers, 
namely the elder, Abü’l-Qäsim ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Ishaq—for 
whom see, e.g., al-Subki’s fabagät al-shafi‘tyyat al-kubra, iti, 207, and 
the ta’rikh bayhag, B.M. MS. Or. 3587, fol. 415. 

The Shih&b spent his youth studying law, notebly with the Imäm 
al- Haramayn al-Juwayni, afterwards giving faitods and signing rulings. 
He also memorized a vast number of Traditions, and gained a reputa- 
tion as a theologian. But what stood him in bétter stead was his 
relationship to the Nigam al-Mulk. For it was certainly this that caused 
Sultan Sinjar in dAd’Ehiyjah, 511 (March-April, 1118), to take him as 
vizier after the murder or execution (it ia uncertain which) of his, 
the Shihäb’s, first-cousin-once-removed, the Niyäm’s grandson the 
Sadr al-Din, who had then held the office eleven years, having 
succeeded his father, the Fakhr al-Mulk, in 500 (1106). Indeed Sinjar 
was so much attached to the Nizäm’s family that for all but twenty 
years of his sixty-four years’ reign he kept some member of it as his 
vizier. : 

The Shihab remained in office till his death (natural) in al-muharram, 
515 (March-April, 1121), at Sarakhs. Al-Bundäri has it that his 
administration was of great advantage to the kingdom and that he 
duly cultivated such superior company as his training had taught him 
to appreciate. Khwand-amir, on the other hand, maintains that the 
world went to his head, and that he took to drinking m the sultan’s 
assembly. 

I may note also that the words al-fagih al-ajall, applied to the 
Shihäb’s father and translated “ the great jurisconsult ”, are not really 
descriptive but form his lagab, by which he is generally referred to. 

; Haronn BOWEN. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF GENDER IN THE SEMITIC 
NUMERALS: A POSTSORIPT 
| Since writing my note on the above subject, which was published 
in Vol. V, Part IH, of the Bulletin, I have learned that an exactly 
similar explanation of the peculiarity of the Semitic numerals was 
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put forward by Dr. David Künstlinger, first in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, x, pp. 212-16, and subsequently in a pamphlet entitled Zur 
Theorie der Zahhoôrier in den semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1897. 
I hasten to give Dr. Ktinstlinger all due credit for priority in 
formulating his theory of the syntax of Semitic numerals. I may add 
that before putting what I considered ‘a new explanation before the 
public I had discussed my theory with.a number of Semitic scholars. 
They, like myself, were not acquainted with Dr. Künstlinger's articles 
on the subjeot. It is to be regretted that the Hebrew grammars I 
have consulted did not even mention Dr. Künstlinger. I hope that this 
omission will be rectified in future grammars of Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages. I notice that Dr. Künstlinger, hke myself, waa 
indebted to ethnology for his explanation. In his case it was 
Burckhardt's travel books which led him to formulate his new theory ; 
_in my own it was Frazer's Golden Bough. In ethnology we may perhaps 
find many a solution for obscure grammatical constructions not only 
in the Semitic, byt in other families of languages. 
J. LEVEEN. | 


THE TEXT OF SARVANANDA’S TIKASARVASVA 


With reference to Professor Keith's statement in BSOS., Vol. V, 
Pt. I, pp. 27 f£, that the Durghata referred to by Sarvänanda in the 
T*kasarvasa is the well-known Durghata-vriti of Sarana-deva, it may 
be pointed out that Sarvänanda olearly states in the same passage 
that Purusottama-deya is the author of the work in question: 
Purusottama-devena quruiniiyasya durghale'sädhutvaem uktam. This 
passage has been quoted in full by Professor Keith himself, but he has 
apparently missed or ignored the name of the author. The Purugottama- 
deva of Sarvänanda’s citation in this passage is apparently the 
grammarian Purusottama-deva. But it is not known to us whether this 
Purusottama wrote a book on durghata also. But Räyamukuta 
(Dacca University MSS. No. 985), while explaining the same word 
gurvins, refers to one Ünadi-vriti by Purusottama : (gurvinityundds- 
vrau Purusotlamah). — Purügottema-deva, however, is known to 
have written an Unddt-stitra-vrtis, which, as mentioned by Aufrecht 
(Catalogus Catalogorum, vol. i, p. 63a), is quoted by: Ujjvala-datta. 
"The purpose of Unädi and Durghata being similar, it may be presumed 
that Sarvananda means, by Purusottama-devena . . . durghaie, the- 
Unädi-vrtt of Purusottama, quoted by Rayamukuta and Ujjvala- 
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datte. It may, further, be noted that Räyamukuta refers also to the 
Durghata-vrtis of Sarana-deva in connection with his comment on the 
word gurvini. It may also be added that while Sarana:deva in his 
Durghata apparently defends the sddhutva of the usage of gurvins, 
Purusottama-deva, as quoted by Sarvänanda, appears to hold a 
contrary view. The reference, therefore, cannot presumably be to 
Sarana-deva’s known work. 
8. C. BANERJER. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


We regret that in our last issue in the reviews of two books, The 
Documenis of Iriki, translated and edited by K. Asakawa, and The 
MimGnsa Nyäya Prakasa, translated by Franklin Edgerton, the name 
of the Oxford University Press as publishers in this country of the books ` 
concerned was omitted. and only that of the American publishers 
given. 
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ProrEssor Rapson, 


When, as & young man, you went in 1887 to the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, 
the early history of India was still largely a blank: 
that in the forty-four intervening years so much of that 
blank has been filled in is due in no small measure to 
the patience, insight, and meticulous accuracy of your 
researches. : 

Those who have contributed to this volume, in 
witnessing to the esteem in which you are held by 
Indologists of all parts of the world, desire to express 
their admiration both for the patient investigator in 
two of the most important and difficult branches of 
their science, numismatics and paleography, and for 
the courageous author and editor of the Cambridge 
History of India. 

For twenty-five years, as Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Cambridge, you have worthily upheld 
the tradition of your great predecessors. Studies 
initiated under your guidance have carried your pupils 
into different paths; but they join together here’ to 
express to you their profound feeling of gratitude and 
affection for a Guru who, never sparing himself, has 
given them always encouragement, help, and ungrudging 
friendship. 

The thanks of the editors of this volume are due to 
the Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies 
and to the General Editor, Sir E. Denison Ross, for 
putting the Bulletin at their disposal, and to Miss Murray 
Browne, Assistant Librarian of the School, who has seen 
the volume through the Press. 

J. BLocH 
J. CHARPENTIER 
R. L. TURNER. 
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The word “But” in Iranian 
_ By H W. Barney 
I 


A important passage which has often! been treated, but not so 
far satigfaotorily, is found on page 186 of the Iranian text of the 
Bundahiän,? lines 11-12, 
^ 
o ne ya) ape Sppe poppe yo UIE 3$ 2000 161 
NORD ensi) UE POAT «Do 
that is, but dév an ké-é pat Hindükän paristend api-é vayé pat an bulihä 
méhmän <i> &égôn böödsaf parisit: “the demon But is that 
which they worship in India and in his images a spirit is resident 
. which is worshipped as Bodasaf.” 


TE 


Three of these words demand consideration. 

1. bw But. With the discovery of Sogdian texts the history of the 
Indian word Buddha outaide India was happily made clear, as 
Gauthiot had already recognized in Journal Asiatique, 1911, juillet- 
août, p. 55 seg. The Sogdian form of the name puty “ Buddha” 
occurs passim in the Buddhist texts, beside the adjectival pwin'k 
(== butanak) “of Buddha". In Sogdian Indo-Iranian voiced consonants 
bdg had initially become spiranta f Sy, which required the use of ptk 
for foreign words containing bdg. Hence the spelling may = But-. 
This is the identical form which is found in New Persian but =», 
in the sense of “idol”. But the meaning of “ Buddha ” is still clear 
in many passages of New Persian. Thus we read in Juvaini?: va ' 
dar yitär but-parasf büda ast va rasüls nardiki <U> yän firistäda 


1 CL West, SBF. v, 111; Darmesteter, SBH. iv, hh; Gray, Foundations of Iranian 
Religions, p. 208. 
3 Ed. Anklesarıa, Bombay, 1908. 
3 Bee Salemann apud Radloff, Kudaibw Bilik, vol. i, mtrod., and Marquart, 
ABAW., 1012, 488 seg. 
VOL. VL PART 2. 19 
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ast va toyinan rà xvàsta, “In Khitai (Northern China) there was Buddha- 
worship, and the Khan sent an envoy to him (the Chinese Emperor), 
and asked for Toyins (Buddhist priesta,—an Uigur and Mongolian 
word)". In Uigur ocours pet, *but rather than *bud. In Pahlavi 
‚the word bw? in the sense of “image” was recognized by all; it 
was doubted that bet also meant “ Buddha ”, since the intermediate 
forms were missing.? 

The Sogdian word pwty is a transcription * from an Indian dialect. 
But the word “ Buddha ” reached Central Asia also in another form 
from China. The pronunciation of Chinese § about the eighth century 
is given by the Tibetan spelling Abur, cf. JRAS., 1927, p. 296. The 
-r represente the final Chinese consonant developed from final +. 
Sogdian has this word in a compound pwrsnk *bursang “ Buddha- 
sangha ".$ From Sogdian the word passed to Uigur bursang, and in 
the like form to Mongolian, The first part of Uigur (and, as a loan-word, 
` Mongolian) buryan may be this same bur- “ Buddha ” (of. Mironov, 
Kuchean Studies, p. 74). Then Uigur tangri buryan is “ the divine 
Khan Buddha”, but this meaning was not always fully recognized, 
so that in Manichwan Uigur texts buryan zruëé is “the Buryan 
Zoroaster”. Japanese, on the other hand, borrowed the word - 
with +, Butu (Butsu). 

.2. vx&.* A considerable semantic development lies behind this 
word. In the Turfan manuscripts in Middle Iranian (MPT.) vyé 
"vedi ocours often in a sense which can be roughly rendered by 
“spirit”. Both the singular v’yé and the plural v’xé’n are found :— 

'yg pyd'g bod v'xá ‘y wr's'n eymnd? 
aiy paibay bud växs č hvarüsün vimand 

" Then appeared the Spirit of the Land of Khorasan." 

1 F., W. K. Muller, Uigurwa [I], p. 11. 

2 In Pahlavi v (vàv) is used as a mailer Iecvonés for 4 as well as 4 and 6: der m 
dür “tar”, gj — gol“ car”, Ends == künsbn " dood”. 

* Fox “ Buddha” on a Sassanian ooin see Hersfeld, Paekwlt, p. 45, oorrected Arch. 
Mati., i, 186, note 2. 

* For Sanskrit in Sogdian transcription see Gauthiot, JA, 1911, jan—févr. 

. 84. 
i * See Rosenberg, Dull. Acad. So. USSR., 1927, p. 1894. 

* This has always been the orux of this passage. 

7 For the alef oompare APT. 'ry'm's bendo 'ry' me ~ Aryämin”, a loan-word from 
Avestan auyoman-, nom. ag. aeryama, airydnd. 

5 symnd Pahl. 3 ÿ 3 probably *si-manin- to man- “ dwell, remain ", of. NPers. 
mifond “formidable; cast down”, *nifaniw- to gan- “strike”, MPT. md-, Av. 
saníu- " tribe” m MPT. sndbyd, Av. soniwpaiti- to zan-‘‘ be born ”. 
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Jrysig nt p'y nd v xP net myn nd 
fréstayan-ot päyänd vdySan-ot raménand 

“May the Fréstays (dyyelo or amdoroAo:) protect thee, may 
the vd yis give thee joy." 

But in Sogdian, as Lentz has shown,! Christ. Sogd. e'y£, Manich. 
: Bogd. e'h[f| correspond to MPT. sron in the sense of Aóyos.! 
It is therefore olear that we have here to do with a technical word 
from the Avestan (nom. sing.) #4y# and ods? “a spoken word ”, 
which is the meaning also of Sogd. (Buddh.) w’y#. For this use of 
the nom. sing. we have a parallel in MPT. drvyé *druyé “ evil one”, 
Av. (nom. sing.) drux&. The Pahlavi has droë *drux. 

In Zoroastrian writings the word vay ''spirit" is found in the 
Skand-gumanik Vidar, a Pazand text. 

In chapter riii, 7, vax corresponds to the Hebrew Mi in e 
paraphrase of the beginning of Genesis :— 

u vayš + Yazad aBar röð i a aß i syah hamë nyàpe?. 

“And the spirit of God ever had desire upon the face of that 
black water.” 

In chapter xiv, 12, quoting also from Jewish Scripture, Is. 30, 28, 

u huzva dun Giak + sölä 
_ u tayd bun ród. * arovina 
“And his tongue like burning fire 
And his spirit like a rushing river.” 

The word is found also in another passage of the Iran. Bund. in’ 
the “Chapter of Opposites”, p. 48, 1. 14-15: apärik dévik vayt 6 
yazdık vayá lagon devan drukän *yatükan mazanikan 6 yazd bayn 
amahraspandan “and the other dévian spirits are opposed to the 
yazdian spirits, as dévs, druže, sorcerers, Maranian demons to yazds, 
bays (gods), and Amahraspands.” — . 

The word vayš is, therefore, assured for Pahlavi, beside the MPT. 
passages.‘ 

8..bu'sp. In this we have clearly to recognize another word 
received by Pahlavi through Sogdian from India. It is the Sanskrit 
Bodhisattva. The usual Sogdian form in Buddhist texte is the exact 
transcription of the Sanskrit word, pwiystB *Bodisaif*, but a 


1 " Die Stellung Jesu im Manichaismos,” p. 85, ABA W., 1928. 
1 Of. Pahl exler *vayiavar “ prophet” == *vay'a-bara-. 

3 Bartholomae, AIW., 134-5. ‘ 

* Bee Salemann, Manıchasische Studion, s.v. WSN. 
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developed form is found in the ** Stitra of Canses and Effects ” 1 pwtysß 
*Bodisaß, 1. 284; pwisB *bod(s)sap, 1. 555. The word passed hence 
to Uigur, which has peiystB *Bodisatß in Buddhist texts? but 
puysB *Bodisaß or *Bodisaf in Manichwan texts. From Uigur it 
passed to Mongolian putyst8, which became by wrong reading 
bodisung and bodisug. In the Chinese the word became HH Ri 
(modern p‘u sah), which the Japanese read as Bosatu (Bosatsu) and 
the Uigurs as pus’r *bosar. 

Here, then, we have the source of Pahlavi bw'sp in Manichman 
texts. But it is equally the source of the Arabic La). budäsaf, 
and of the Joasaph of the Western form of the legend of “ Barlaam 
and Joasaph ".* 

It is certain, therefore, that the word “ Bodhisattva " had reached . 
Persia, independently of this Bundahiän passage. Probably the Arabic 
form with medial ahf buddsaf is due to the Pahlavi which also has 
alef: bu’sp Bööäsaf. 


II 


But it is olear from the context, which is an enumeration of the names 
of déve, mostly with Avestan names, that the bet of this Bundahiin 
passage is intended to represent the Bdus of the Avesta. Here Büs 
occurs three times, each time as nom. sing. in this form Bas, which 
indicates either an insufficient understanding of an inflected language, 
or perhaps more probably a foreign word. It is important to remember 
that the Avestan alphabet is derived from an Aramaic alphabet, 
in which, as in Pahlavi, the three letters, alef, vav, and yod, served 
as Maires lecioms: Avestan > (u) and a (ü) are representatives of 

-väv. Geldner* noticed that the manuscripta were undecided in the 
use of) and a. The result is that, in Avestan texte, transcribed u 
and & may both stand for original Indo-Iranian u or &; of. üna- 


and una-. Graphically n j may correspond to an etymological 


1 Ed. Geuthiot and Pelliot, Le Sútra des causes ei des effets, 1028. 

1 F, W. K. Muller, Vigurios [I] p. 17 e£ passin. 

* Von Le Coq, “Ein oahristl u. ein manich MBfregment" ABAW. 1900, 
p. 1202 æg. : 

4 Von Le Coq, loo. ott Of. Christensen, Les types du premier homme ei du 
premier roi, p. 206. 

5 Vidévdit, 19, 1, 2, 48. 

* K. Geldner, Avesta, Prolegomens L, ool. 2. 
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*but- or *büt. Decision in such cases can only be obtained from 
New Iranian dialects ! (or Middle Iranian in the early Arabic writers) 
in comparison with Sanskrit. Here the NPers. but is decisive for 
* Buts, which is identical with Sogdian puxy.* This conclusion agrees 
with the date of the Vidévdat passages, which, as Herzfeld? has shown, 
is about the middle of the second century B.o. In substance 
Darmesteter * was right, though his details can now be correoted, in 
recognizing “ Buddha ” here. 


1 Bakan (m a fully vocelised Indian alphabet) does not help in this particular case, 
sinoe Buddha and Bodhisattva are simply transorıbed from Sanskrit. 

3 The final -i of the Avestan Bais probably betrays its Eastern Iranian origin. 

3 Archaeologisohe Mittelungen aus Iran, i, 79, note 1; 186, note 2. 

t Zend-Avesta (1898), 3, xlviii, af. 2, 259. 





Pramnai 
By L. D. Bannerr 
I 


is the course of a description of India Strabo makes the following 

statement, apparently drawn from a source other than the 
Memoirs of Megasthenes (Geogr. xv, O. 719): duAooóóovs re rois 
Bpaxpäcw ayrıdaıpodvra IIpduvas, &pionkovs twas kal éAeyicrucoss. 
To); 94 Bpaxuávas puoiohoylar kal dorpovoular daxetv, yelmpdvovs 
dm’ ékelvom os. dAaldvas kal dvoi#rous, “they mention as philo- 
sophers in opposition to the Brahmans the Pramnai, who are 
addicted to wrangling and refutation; and [they say] the Brahmans 
study natural scienoe and astronomy, but are derided by the others 
[Le. the Pramnai] as impostors and fools.” 

In the Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 421, Mr. E. R. Bevan 
remarks on. the word Pramnai: “ This should not be emended to 
Sramnas, as was once done, on the supposition that it represented 
gramana. The people intended are undoubtedly the prämänikas, 
the followers of the various philosophical systems, each of which has 
ita own view as to what constitutes pramüna, a ‘means of right 
knowledge’. These philosophers are, as a rule, orthodox Brahmans, 
but they view with contempt those Brahmans who put their trust in 
Vedio ceremonies." With all respect to Mr. Bevan, however, I submit 
that his interpretation is wholly wrong. Firstly, the word prämänika 
is palæographically too unlike pramnas. Becondly, the Vedic Brahmans 
also have their pramänas. Thirdly, prümántka will not bear the meaning 
which he assigns to it: it means “having authority, authentio, 
oredible (of things), trustworthy (of persons) ”, and cannot be used to 
distinguish their opponents from the Brahmans. Fourthly, the idea 
that Strabo refers to an opposition between Vedio ritualista and non- 
Vedic Brahmans is fanciful and improbable, for Strabo’s informant 
. says nothing about ritualism, and Vedic ritualists also studied “ natural 
science " and “ astronomy "——of sorts. His mention of duoiodoyia, 
however, makes it probable that under the term “ Brahman” he 
included both Vedic rituslists and Aupanisadas. 

The view that by Ilpguvas are denoted the sectarian opponents 
of the Brahmans has thus everything in ita favour. But that the word 
éramana underlies the corruption mpápuvas is not so certain. The 
question suggesta itself whether Strabo's informant would have used 
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the Sanskrit form éramana or the Prakrit semana. True, the 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehre Edicts of Aábka write éramana-, and that 
of Girnar has sramana-; but Megasthenes (Btrabo, xv, C. 711) 
reproduces the word as sarmanes. Hence, if Strabo's source used the 
word éramana, it is unlikely that a Greek would have transliterated 
it as cpopdva, and still more unlikely that he would have written | 
opduvaı. And a corruption of o to m, though possible, is not very 
obvious, On the other hand, if the word intended was samana, it is 
even more difficult to account for the supposed change of vaudvas 


- ^to mpáuvas. > 


Rejecting therefore all these attempts to solve the problem, 
I would suggest that in mpdpvas is concealed some form of préjAa, 
the clever men”. Who were these, and why were they so styled ? 


I 


The Brahman of the Upanigads was essentially a mystic. With 
rapt and eager enthusiaam he sought the intuitive vision of the cogmic 
Unity, in the radiance and joy of which all thoughta of earthly things 
vanished, and by the fire of which all bonds fettering his soul to the 
cycle of births were burned up. He cared, he laboured for nothing 
else. Rules of conduct interested him little, if at all: he left them for 
those of his ascetic brethren who belonged to the hermit orders. 

In almost direct opposition to these passionate pilgrims, as well as 
to their ritualistio brethren, there arose early a number of sectaries, 
mostly of non-brahmanio birth, who for the most part crystallised 
out in course of time into the schools of Jainism and Buddhism. 
Like the Brahmans, they sought emancipation from suffering and 
rebirth ; but they sought it by other ways and in another spirit. They 
had no taste for rapt visions of the Absolute, Their imagination 
was narrow and realistic, their aims essentially practical. They 
endeavoured by means of a carefully disciplined and studiously harm- 
less life to attain to prajAa, practical cleverness, skill in grasping the 
principles of their crude creed, and in adjusting their conduct to its 
Procrustean demands! They were thus, in antithesis to the 


1 “ The prominent characteristio of the Arhat is Wisdom, Prajfi&. It is by 
Wisdom that he crosses the ocean of existence " (Kern, Manuel of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 61). The Pali Text Soo. Dict., s.v., defines paAAd (1.0. praj43) as “ intelligence 
comprising all the higher faculties of cognition”, and points out that " as ét. . . . it 
comprises the highest and last stage as third division in the standard ‘Code of 
Religious Practices’ which leads to Arshantahip or Final Emancipation’. It is 
henoe extremely common, both in the popular and the technical senses. The Jam 
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Aupanisada enthusiasts, “skilful,” “ practically clever” (prajfía), 
“men of skill” (präjfis) ; and they rejoiced in the title, glorymg in 
the possession of a wisdom ensuring to them a salvation which they 
denied to their opponents, the Vedic ritualists and the Aupanisada 
mystics.! 

To many, perhaps most, of the Brahmans the words prajfd, 
prdjfia,and even the verb pra-jfíà-, became distasteful, being so often 
used to denote an intellectual and moral attitude wholly repugnant 
to them; and perhaps this dislike was strengthened by the fact that 
popular language invested prajfíü with the sinister meaning of 

"trick ", “ device,” even among the Buddhists themselves.* This 
feeling is ourioualy reflected in their literature. Prayfid and its cognates 
are occasionally, but not frequently, used in the Brähmanas in the 
sense of ordinary human intelligence applied to practical purposes. 
The older Aupanisadas made some sporadic attempts to use prajflä, 
prajflana, and prüjfia to express the ideas of pure spirit or mystic 
vision; but, with the exception of the author or authors of Kaug., _ 
they soon deaisted from them; and in some cases they definitely 
applied prajfíá and praffläna to denote an inferior sort of intelligence. 
From this position it was an easy step for the early Advaitins in 
framing their system to give the epithet prüjfia to the soul as bound by 
limitations of individuality and materiality. On the other hand, the 
school represented by Kaug. boldly applied these terms to all the 
highest conceptions of spirituality, tacitly asserting thereby that the 


scriptures use pamn in very similar meanings; of. Uttar. xxii, 25, panes samikkkad 

tatta-viniochyam “ wisdom peroeives the verity of the Law determined 
in verity’ (of. the scholastic deff. in Abhidhäns-räjendra s.v.), Utter. ii, 82, ading 
thival pannam ‘ist him cheerfully confirm himself in wisdom", and xxiii, 28, M, 
etc. Bee also note 1 below. 

1 For the simple adj. pada only two examples are quoted by the Pali Text 
Soc. Diot., vix. Dhp. 208 (where 1t is glossed by the Atthakathk as lokiya-lobuttara- 
poiidya sampanna, '' versed in both secular and transcendental wisdom ”) and 375. 
But itis very common in compounds, of which the Dict. quotes 54 examples; most 
of those are possessive compounds, and so should properly come under the heeding 
pad. In the Jain soriptures the simple adj. parma is often applied to sages, from 
Tirthamkaras downwards, e.g. Süyagad. I, vi, 4 (of a Meala- slant: task ya jEthävaré 
JE ya pans af niocdniccihs samikkka pannā dict va dhomenam somsyom addin), and 15; 
Thin. V, 8; Utter. I, 28; XV, 2, 215; in composition also 15 is common, e.g. the 
possessive compounds maAd-p° (Uttar. V, 1; XXII, 16, 18, eto.), viruddAa-p? (Ib. 
VIII, 20), wjjw-p^ (1b. XXIII, 26), dew-p° (Büyagad. I, vi, 7; xiv, 4), jaga-bÀai-p? 
(ib. T, vi,.16). which strictly should be classifled under the heading poma; cf. also 
pameacam. (Uttar. VIT, 18). Both Jainsand Buddhists are peculiarly fond of the opusal 
stem of pra-jAA- and its derrvatives, e.g. pasaapék, passati, pannailla, pameavand. 

** Of. Kern, ut sap, p. 127, n. 8. 
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sectaries’ interpretation of them was false, and perhape endesvouring 
to win more general favour for their own conceptions of spirit by using 
to denote it the popular terms understood in a higher sense.! 

The general feeling ‘of the Aupanigadas is reflected in the 
Bhagavad-quä, 1l, 11, a passage usually misunderstood. Arjuna, 
horrified at the prospect of having to slay in battle many kinsmen and 
friends, dwells feelingly on' the guilt of such bloodshed, and refuses 
to fight. Krma replies, afocyän anwasöcas tvam prajüavadams tu 
bhägasé, “ they for whom you have lamented need no lament, and 
indeed (fu) what you say is the talk of common-place wisdom ” *: 
the soldier’s duty is to smite the bodies of his opponents, but their 
immortal souls he cannot harm, and therefore no guilt attaches to him, 
whatever may be said by shortsighted conventional moralists like 
Jains and Buddhista, who preach on the text “ thou shalt not slay ”, 
without understanding the higher law.? 


1 In the older Upanisads (Brh., Oh., Taist., Ait, Kans., Kana, Kathe, DA., 
Mänd., Mund., Pras., Svēt., and Mait.) the subst. pray ai first sight would seem 
to be common; but most of the examples are in Kaus., in which it is remarkably 
frequent (alone ninetoen times; in composition, prajAdiman nine times, prajiáp&ta 
once, prajad-wdira once, adhiprajiom once). Elsewhere it is rare: four times it 
denotes the Cosmic Idea (Ait. V, 3; Brh. IV,i,2; Svēt. IV, 18; and in oomp. 
prafaa-ndira, Aib. V, 3), twice lt means vaguely tho wisdom which the sage should 
soquire (Brh. IV, iv, 21; Pra. IT, 18), and once it is characteristioally used in the 
comp. aríf-praj4d, " having only a woman's intelligence”, oontemptuoualy oon- 
trasted with the knowledge of Brahma-lore (Brh.IV, v, 1). Prajfüwa ocours seven 
. times, vix. Ait. V, 2,3; Mait. VI, 31; Katha II, 24, and in oomp. as pr?-ghona, 
Brh. IV, v, 18; Mind. 5,7; in Ait. and Mait. it denotes a minor category, in Katha 
it is significantly applied to the inferior wisdom which will not enable the man of 
restless soul to win the divine gnosis; in Brh. and Mänd., however, pr°-ghana is 
applied to Brahms. The adj. prafáa means merely “ oonaclous”, occurring in Ait. 
V, 4 (of ätman) and Mind. 7, with the abstract subst. prajfiai2 in Brh.IV,i,2; prajas 
is used in the same sense m Brh. IV, ill, 21, 25 (of dimen), Mait. VII, 6 (of Aiman), 
but signifies the third state of consciousness m Mänd. 5, 11, and a wise man in Katha, 
TIL, 13. The verb pra-j&ü- appears in about twenty-six passages, but of these 
twenty-one are in Kang. 

* In the Kashmir recension the line reads: abdcyin anuddcams ivom prüj&oeas 
nábAibkAsast (sce F. O. Schrader, The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagacadgitá, p. 25). 
With the utmost respect I differ in regard to this line from Professor Schrader : 
it seems to me to be one of the cases where Kaahmir has altered the old resdıng 
preserved in the vulgate beo&use of its difficulty. The latter was the only one known 
to the author of the Mökga-dharma (XVII, 19, prajAd-prisddam arwhya, eto.), and 
DEus older Ud any ea ee The lsouo déficihor, 
es usual, is-to be preferred. 

E S On the other hand, tho author of Mbh. XII, xir, after depicting in lively terms 
the wrangling heretios who paraded their irreligious arguments in the assemblies 
. (vv. 38-4), contrasts them with the true sages, who are prajAdm, sto. (v. 25). Is be 
moved by the same motive as the author of Kaus. Up., or is he merely using the 
word without special point, as e.g. maAdprüjAa is used in III, liv, 14? - 
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‚We see then that, while the older Aupanisadas apply to themselves 
the term prdjfia very rarely indeed—im fact, only once in the earlier 
Upanigads,'—their sectarian opponents designated themselves as such 
. very frequently, and with definitive intention; and we may thence 
conclude that in the-centuries before the Christian era prdÿfia might 
well have denoted the sectaries, as opposed to Aupanisadh Brahmans, 
and to Brahmans generally. This inference is strongly confirmed, 
perhaps indeed finally proved, by the passage Bhagavad-g°. XVII, 14, 
which commends among other practices reverence to gods, Brahmans, 
(dvvjas), elders (gurus), and prajfias, who must be sectarian teachers. 
Here we have a fairly close parallel to AéSka’s teaching, which enjoins 
“due behaviour to kinsfolk, dus behaviour to Brahmans and éramamas, 
obedience to parents, obedience to elders " *: the Gitá's duya : praia 
corresponds to Asdka’s brähmana : éramana. It is the same antithesis 
as that described in Brh. IV, v, 1, between Maitréyi, who “ knew the 
lore of Brahma”, brakma-vddeni, and Kätyäyani, who “had but a 
woman's understanding ", siri-prajfa. 


II 


I then Strabo’s source used the word prdyfia, how was it spelt in 
Greek 1 
The LE. palatal ¢ normally became in the Indo-Aryan languages 
j. In tadbhavas the compound gn in the Prakrits became nn, nn, or 9 
(Pischel, § 276). In taisumas, however, gn is represented in modern 
Northern speech by gy, in the West by dA, and in the South by gf or 
fi; in all cases the nasal preserved the g from passing into j. Strabo’s 
informant therefore might have transliterated prdjfah acourately 
enough as mpdyvas or mpâyru. But the dialecta of the North or 
North-West with which the Greeks came into contact were strongly 
influenced by Dardic or “ Paiéäof ” phonetics, which changed voiced 


1 This passage (Kathe IIT, 18) is Yogic, and hardly fits the context. Yüga is 
not a part of the spiritual outfit of the Aupanisada, though I am not prepared to 
assert with Rai Bahadur R, P. Chanda (Survisal of Prehist. role al she TR 
Valley, p. 29) shat it is of foreign and non-Brahmanio origin. 

2 Eg. DhauH: aw sompatipat [sa }monc-bombhanesu sas pafipati sadtid-piiu- 
susit vudha-susiel. In Mahäbh., Sebhä-p. V, 100 (Kacotj jAMHm gurün wddhin 
dévaila iðpasm api | omiiyäms ca wrkein Ealyänän bräkmamäms ca namasyari) the 
same list is given with the difference that for éromanas is substituted a more general 
term for ascetics, and the ogityg-ireos are added. 


Asoka et la Magadhi 
Par Jungs BLOCH 
I 


DA S toutes les inscriptions d’Asoka recueillies sur la côte orientale 
"et dans le bassin du Gange, l’équivalence: As. -e = skr. -ah 
est constante et doit a’interpréter phonétiquement. C’est le cas pour 
les nominatifs singuliers thématiques masculins comme devänampiye, 
et acoeasoirement pour l'ancien neutre dane; dans les thèmes en -n- 
on a nom. pl. läjäne, gén. sg. piyadasine lajine; dans les thèmes en 
+-, nom. pl. natäle!; dans les pronoms, ne, ve; ıl faut ajouter -te 
adverbial exprimant l’origine dans mukhate, Takhasiläte, mamate (cf. 
Woolner, I, p. xxvi; le verbe kaletı n'a bien entendu rien à faire ici). 
La finale -o n'est pas inconnue à la langue; on la trouve dans la 
négation no et dans kho, où il s'agit de groupes vocaliques à u ancien 
(na u, khalu), et dans l’exclamation aho (dans ahodhammaghose, v. 
Lavallée-Poussin, Bull. 4c. R. de Belgique, 1922, p. 515), qui rappelle 
hamgho de la vieille mägadhi des drames bouddhiques, skr. hamo. 
Chose plus étonnante, on rencontre d'une part à Dhauli et Jaugada, 
de l’autre à Kalsi, des formes à -o où l'on attendrait -e. Senart en avait 
déjà fait la remarque (II, p. 487), mais n'avait rien osé décider sur ce 
- point. Il peut paraître imprudent en effet de prétendre en rien tirer, 
puisque ces inconséquences sont partiouliäres aux édita sur rocher, où 
l'on connaît par ailleurs des mélanges inverses, notamment à 
Mansehra, A vrai dire, même les lectures ne sont pas toutes sûres : 
yaso (ou yaso) relevé à Kalsi, Dhauli et Jaugada dans l'édit X se lit 
fort mal sur les facaimilés de Hultrsch : il se devine tout au plus une fois 
à Dhauli; même le ps yaso “ deutlich erkennbar " de Bühler à Kalsi, 
ZDMG., XXXVII, p. 574, est discutable; personne n'ose garantir, 
et pour cause, abakajamiyo de Kalsi, IX, 24 (cf. Bühler, ib., p: 429). 
Quant à seto isolé qui suit le VI* édit de Dhauli, il n’sppartient pas à 
la série des édita: Bühler y relevait un s de type Gupta (ASSI., I, 
p. 119, n. 82). Restent, d'abord Kalsi, IT, 4, Satiyaputo et Kelalaputo, 
le premier au moins tout à fait sûr: on n’ose tirer parti du fait que ce 
sont des noms propres, d'autant que Jaugada a precisément Satwapute ; 
en tout cas ce sont des formes isolées. Ensuite vient lajáno, probable 
à la ligne suivante de Kalsi: s'il a vraiment été écrit, on n'hésitera 
1 De même sur le reliquaire de Piprawa: nom. salslanidhane, gén. bhagavate. 
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pas à y voir une faute. Mais il y a encore un mot, qui se trouve en 
plusieurs endroits, dont la lecture ne fait guère de doute (*tate en tout 
cas y est impoesible), et pour lequel il n'y a pas d'autre forme attestée, 
c'est tato :— 

IX, 28, tato ubhagesam ladhe hots “ il en résulte un bénéfice double”; 

XTH, 35, tato pacha “ après cela ” ; 

XIII, 35, tato gulumatatale ‘ plus pénible que cela” ; 

- XII, 39 tato sate bhäge “ de cela (de cette foule) la centième partie". 

Aucune autre inscription orientale ne donne les textes corres-. 
pondants; mais les exemples sont assez nombreux pour que da 
forme soit sûre. 

Sa présence n'admet, semble-t-il, que deux delit: ou-bien 
: il s'agit d’un emprunt au sanskrit (l'emprunt à un dialecte occidental 
du moyen-indien est tout-à-fait invraisemblable) ; ; ou la forme est 
indigène malgré son irrégularité. _ 

La première hypothèse paraît d’abord la plus simple et la plus 
naturelle; on trouve en effet chez Asoka une autre forme pronominale 
archaïque, akasmä (dans le 1* édit séparé) ; mais celle-ci est employée 
avec un sens technique précis — ce qui se reconnaît à la difficulté 
qu'on trouve à la traduire — et appartient à la langue du droit; elle 
a fourni au sanskrit un adjectif dérivé, äkasmika- “ acaidentel ”. 
On n'en saurait dire autant de tato, surtout employé de façon aussi 
courante qu'on le voit dans les formes citées. Il faut dono considérer 
tato comme une forme locale ancienne. Autant dire que le phonème 
noté -e chez Asoka est issu d'un son de la série -o, le même que nous 
connaissons par le sanskrit. Ce qui & permis à iato d'échapper à 
l'évolution normale dans la langue d’Asoka est qu'il faisait nécessaire- 
ment groupe avec le mot suivant; il a été isolé de la déclinaison ; 
aussi bien le suffixe n'y a-t-il plus exactement le sens de -te employé 
librement pour former des ablatifs d'origine ou des adverbes comme 
kute 1 ; tato a pris rang parmi les mots accessoires comme no et kho. 

Si -o est la forme ancienne de -e, on s'explique du même ooup la 
présence ches Asoka de composée comme mano-atsleke Sép. I., Dh. 16, 
J. 8—si du moins on adopte les lectures de Hultzach — et en tout cas 
de vayo-mahälakänam Delhi-Topra, VII, 29, mot de lecture certaine, 
de sens clair, de contexte correct, enfin d’aspect relativement populaire. 
L'ancienne finale -a été protégée par la composition comme par la 
proclise. 

1 Dans lo TV6 édiś sur piliers, ava ita reste obeour malgré les eforta des traducteurs. 
— An début du XIII édit de Kalm, “ de Ik” est exprimé par faphd. 
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II faut dono se garder de mettre en rapport le double traitement 
de *as en sanskrit (-e- intérieur, -o final) aveo l'opposition dialectale 
de -o et — finaux en moyen indien. L'histoire doit se résumer ainsi : 
en sanskrit, *az devient -e- à l'intérieur du mot,! -o en position 
finale, Cet'-o final est dès le début distinct de o issu de au 
(of. mána-rAga-: gav-igfi-; en védique -o final issu de au est en 
général pragrhya, -o issu de -as ne l’est pas); en moyen indien; il 
achève de se désarrondir dans les dialectes orientaux et s'y note -e.* - 

I 

On aait que le drame classique comporte à côté du sanakrit plusieurs 
dialectes moyen-indiens ; l'un d'entre eux, la mägadhi, a trois princi- 
paux caractères phonétiques dont deux sont ceux-là même qui 
distinguent la langue d’Asoka, le roi de Pataliputra, le priyadası laja 
mägadhe (Oalc.-Bairat, éd. Hultzsch, p. 172, n. 7); à savoir, | pour r 
et -¢ final pour skr. -ah (phénomènes du reste indépendants: voyez 
p. ex. à Brahmagiri et Siddapur Suvamnagirite). La troisième 
caractéristique, la sifflante palatale, se retrouve dans la courte 
inscription de Sutanukä, sur les sceaux du Magadha, quelquefois 
chez Asoka lui-même (Hultzaoh, p. lxxii et xi), mais dans des conditions 
qui font se demander s’il ne s’agit pas sur oe point moins de 
phonétique que d'orthographe. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de ce détail, il y a entre la mägadhi des drames 
et la langue d’Asoks une différence importante, sur laquelle on n’a 

‘pas asez insisté: c’est que e final n’est plus dans la mägadhi 
dramatique le substitut normal de tout -ah sanskrit; il y est réservé 
au nominatif singulier des noms thématiques. Il suffit d'ouvrir les 
textes pour en être frappé; et l'on verra en parcourant le livre de 
Pischel que les grammairiens indigènes ne donnent aucune forme 
propre à la mägadhi pour les autres désmences nominales et pour la 
‘1° personne du pluriel des verbes; par exemple puitado, aggino sont 
de la Sauraseni toute pure; inversement ne “ nous ” est mâhärästri. 
On remarquera du reste que ces formes ambiguës sont employées 
‘aveo beaucoup de discrétion par les auteurs dans les passages, rares 


1 RV. I, 84, 5. sûre dut; si súre est un génitif — oe quo conteste Oldenberg, 
RgVeda Noten, I, p. 36 s. —, on ne peut guère on comprendre la finale que comme 
résultant d'un traitement intérieur de groupe; cf. Meillet, MSL. IX, 874. 

3 Faut-il déjà reconnaître une trace de la tendance qui a mené -o issu do -as 
Le 
et non en -as dans le sandhi? ldenberg, Hymnes des Hgweda, p. 457; 
cf. Wackanagel, Altind. Gr., I, p. 838; Stohoupak, MSL. XXI, p. 15. 


X 
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ux-mámes, a EEE En outre, ce n'est certaine- : 
n eR c itu du IC les 
désinenoes en -o se rencontrent exclusivement dans des mota 
caractérisés comme magadhi par d’autres moyens, à la seule exception 
de ido, mot accessoire comme le tato q’Asoka: lääno (rajanah) ai 
mägadhi, &imino (srämınah) a 83; mascabandhano (matsya-) et 
mascalssattuno contiennent la même sifflante, et dans le second de ces 
. mota le é- étymologique du deuxième terme redouble l'effet; c’est 
encore é qui maintient dans la couleur demandóe Pose, sülädo 
qui sont les derniers exemples de cette soène, 

Dans l’ardhamägadhi du canon jaina égalemént on trouve -e 
presque exclusivement au nominatif singulier. Les adverbes comme 
pure, ahe, cités par Pischel $ 345, de même que les adverbes corre- 
spondants du pali, se rangent avec les locatifs ; me (skr. nah) va aveo 
` me, amhe, etc. ; nom. pl. bahave aveo saute; etc. Il reste que suivant les 
textes, tatah paraît représenté tantôt par tao, tantôt par tas; exx. 


| , chez Pischel, $ 16, 518). 


La contradiction qui nous oocupe ne comporte pas d'explication 
' phonétique. On n'ose récuser à la fois deux séries de textes aussi 
- indépendantes ; cependant il faut bien rappeler qu'on se trouve ici en 
' présence de traditions littéraires, vieilles de plusieurs siècles déjà 
. quand les œuvres ont été rédigées.! Ep ce qui concerne les textes 
jainas, on & déjà supposé qu'ils portent la trace d’accommodations 
‘sux parlers occidentaux; les nominatifs en -e sont-ils ce qui 
resto d'un usage beaucoup plus étendu à l’origine ?* Pour la mágadhi 
dramatique, une observation s'impose : quand la littérature fait appel 
aux dialectes, il est normal qu'elle en choisisse certains traits 
caractéristiques, mais peu nombreux; car la reproduction complète 
rendrait les œuvres inintelligibles. - 

Cette limitation de -s final à une seule forme, quelle qu'en soit 

l'explication exacte, nma pas été sans conaéquence pour l'aspeot 

1 Los premiàree lectures de l'inscription d'Héliodore à Besnagar auraient pu 
faire croire à un témoignage épigraphique de la même répartition des désinences. 
Elles donnaient en effet: garudadhoajs ayam rite . . . saküsom raño. Mais M. 
Sukthankar a montré (Ammals of the Bhandarkar Inst., I, p. 60) que Birito est sûr, 
et que dheafs est dès lors une faute ẹisément explicable. Ainsi l'inscription devient 
tout à fait parallèle à celle de Gotam(I)puta sur un piler semblable trouvé au même 
endroit (R. P. Chand, Archaology and Vaishnava tradition, Mem. Arch. Survey of 
India, 5, p. 152). 

* En tout cas un détafl relevé par Pischel $845 semblerait prouver que ost -e, 
comms celui d’Asoks, remonte à un ancien -o: le nom. sing. en -o, normal dans - 


lea vers, ost nécessaire ausei em prose devant isa, comme si l'on avait conservé la 
forme ancienne pour éviter le conflit entre voyelles palatales. . : 


* ASOKA ET LA MAGADHI . ee: 
' ‘linguistique du drame sanskrit.. Là déformation systématique de 
Ia liquide et de la sifflante ne faisaient pas obstacle à la compréhension ; 
le discours en mägadhi ne présentait qu'une vraie irrógularité, oette 
désinenoe en —; à la fois fort répandue et très limitée. L’ ensemble 
` restait donc caractérisé phonétiquement, mais au point de vue 
: grammatical, très proche de la áauraseni qui fait le fond du drame ; et 
"c'est du reste ce que les grammairiens indigènes ont reconnu. 


Co que Gawroński a dit des petite dialectes (KZ., XLIV, p. 247 8.) .- 


est dono vrai de celui-là également ; en sorte que le dialogue ne com- 
porte en réalité que deux langues: le sanskrit et la dauraseni (of. 
S. Lévi, Théâtre indien, p. 332). Considéré ainsi, le drame indien 
. paraît beaucoup moins étrange que si l'on y voit une marqueterie de 
dialectes hétéroclites, d'importance égale, reproduisant des langues 
réellement distinotes, et dont la plupart seraient restés inoompré- - 
bensibles à l'auditeur inexpert. Surtout à l'origine, la différence entre 
le sanskrit et la dauraseni elle-même ne devait être que celle-de la | 
‘langue polie et de la langue usuelle ou familière. L'introduction, 
rare du reste, de la mähärägtri s'explique non par le besoin de 
reproduire la variété linguistique de la société indienne, mais parce 
que c’était la langue du genre lyrique. En ce qui concerne la mägadhi, 
le problème revient à savoir pourquoi, en attribuant à certains per- 
ira parlant éauraseni quelques caractéristiques traditionnelles 

d'une langue orientale, on a voulu les ridiculiser : car ces personnages 
sont des gens de peu à l’époque classique, et c’est déjà le d dans ` ` 
le drame bouddhique édité par M. Lüders. 


+ 
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Corrections of Eggeling’s Translation of the 
Satapathabrahmana 
By W. CALAND 


A the Satapathabrähmans is, among Western scholars, Sanskritista 

as well as non-Sanskritiste, the most popular and best-known 
of the Brähmanas, it may be of use to publish a list of corrections of 
Eggeling’s translation in the Sacred Books of the East, vola. xii, xxvi, 
xli, xlii, and xliv. For previously proposed corrections the reader 
may be referred to the Vienna Oriental Journal (W.Z.K.M., vols. xxiii 
and xxvi) and the German Oriental Journal (Z.D.M.G., vol. lxxii). 
The accents in the citations have been neglected, except when they 
are required for understanding the text. 

I, 1, 2, 8: wo pälryas grhnants “ Some do, indeed, take it from a 
(wooden) jar”. The translation might infer that the author of the 
Brähmana here, as he does so often, polemizes against the Adhvaryus 
of the Black Yajurveda, but the translation should run rather: 
“They take it also from a (wooden) jar.” 

I, 2, 1, 22: mahinäm payo sii mahya ii ha vd eläsam eke .nàma 
yad gavam “For ‘the great ones’ some (take to be) a name of the 
cows". But Weber himself (vol. i, page 134) had emended eke into 
ekam, and that this is right, is proved by iii, 1, 8, 9. So correct: “ For 
‘the great ones’ is one name of the cows." 

I, 4,1,2: tat eta purasiän mithunam prajananam — kriyate 
sämidheninäm “A productive union of the sämidhenis is thereby 
effected at the outset ”. The genitive depends on purastat : “ Thereby 
a pairing, a procreation is effected before the sämidhenis (at the 
beginning of the s.).” That this is right is proved by the Känva text : 
mithunam evaiat prajananam purastät sämidheninäm kriyate. f 

I, 4, 1, 22: agna àyàhn vitaya iti tadveis bhavaty. The last words 
have been omitted in the translation. They mean “and this is (the 
syllable) à ” (tad u à it bh.), cf. i, 4, 1, 4. 

I, 4, 1, 28: ie devi akamayania katham nu na ime lokā vitarásh 
syuh katham na idam variya wa syad iti tan elaır eva tribhir akgaratr 
vyanayan vitaya ut “The Gods desired: ‘How could these worlds 
of ours (read “ for us ’’) become more apart from one another? How 
could there be more space for us?’ They breathed through (the 
worlds) with these three syllables: vitaye”. Eggeling translates as 
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„if the text had vydnan, but vyanayan means “ they separated them, 
they shove them asunder " (vyühan the Kanva-recension). 

1.6, 1, 8: ts haitám edhäm cakrire yim esüm dim anuérnoant 
“ Those (Asuras) then throve.in such a manner that they (the Gods) 
heard of it”. This cannot be right, as the text has the present tense. 
The meaning is rather: “ They reached that prosperity, which died 
(the men of present times) hear them to possess.” | 

I, 6, 1, 19: sahvaisarath ha von prayäjeir jayan jayats HB who 
gains by means of the fore-offerings, assuredly gains the year”. The 
text probably is corrupt, and instead of jayan we ought to ae 
yajan : “ He who performs the fore-offerings gains the year.” This 

, emendation is supported by the Känva-recension : satwatsarath ha 
viva jayats praydjair yajamanah. 

I, 6, 2, 4: agnage và asthäd iti tam agnóe eva parigrhya sarvalutam 
ajuhavuh “ Having enveloped it in fire, knowing, as they did, that it 
had stopped for Agni, they offered it up entirely ". That the locative 
agnau belongs rather to ajuhavuh (“ Having seized it they offered it as 
a holocaust into the fire ") is proved by the Känva-recension : agnav 
eva sarvahutam ajuhavuh. 

IL, 1, 1, 5: tasmad enena na dhävayatı “ Hence also one should not 
cleanse oneself with it (with gold)". The meaning of the verb is not 
wholly certain, but if we compare Kath. viii, 5: tasmad. brähmanena 
durvarnam (= rajatam) na bharlavyam, it seems probable that na 
dhávayats means “ he does not let someone run with it (Le. wear it) ".. 

IL, 1, 4, 18: bhür ti vas prajäpatir dimanam asrjata bhuva ii 
prajam svar itt pasün elavad vd idah sarvath yad dima prajä pasavah 
“With 'bAuh' Prajapati generated the Self, with 'bhueah' the 
(human) race, with ‘ evah’ the animals ". It is highly improbable that 
&man is to be taken here in the sense of “the Belf”, cf. Paño. br. 
in, 4,3: eävan puruso yad dima praja jaya “ Man comprises his self, 
his children, his wife ". j 

IL, 2, 2, 13: atra trnäm dahätra därüns daha “ Eat grass here, 
eat wood here!” is a lapsus for: "Burn grass here, burn wood 
here |” 

U, 2, 3, 1: varumo haimad rüjyaküma ädadhe “Now Varuna 
established this (fire) ". But it is impossible to supply to the neuter 
enad the masculine agmim. Rather understand pusarüdheyam. 

II, 2, 3, 22, 23: tathdhdgneyo bhdvatt sómo vas pévamänas tád u 
saumyad Ajyabhägän ndyans, and iüemaád u saumyäd äjyabhägan 

^náyanis “ For, indeed, it becomes of the nature of Agni. Pavamäna 
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means the Soma, but this (Soma-element) they eliminate from the 
butter-portion of Soma”. That this is incomprehensible has its cause 
in the text, which thus has been printed wrongly by Weber. We 
must separate: tád u saumyüd djyabhagün ná yank “They do not 
depart from the äjya-portion destined for Soma” (“they do not 
neglect it”), of. the Känva-recension : no saumyäd ajyabhagad yant. 

L, 2, 4, 12: apahimkararh hawa purd tatah sämäsa “ For hereto- 
fore (their song was) without the ‘Ain’, but after that it was the real 
säman”. Correct: “ For heretofore their säman was without the 
him"; pura tiatah belong together; cf. the Kanva-recension: tato 
härvak sahimkaram sémany apahimkarans haiva tatah pura babhüvuh. 

. I, 6, 1, 18, 24: ie ha sarva eva yajfiopaviino bhited | stthàd 
yajamanas ca brahma ca pascat pariah purastäd agni “ All of them, 
having become sacrificially invested, the Sacrificer and the Brahman 
(being) thus (invested), walk round to the west side and the Agnidhra 
to the east side”. Correct as follows: “ All of them, having now 
become sacrificially invested, the Sacrificer and the Brahman walk 
around thus behind (the fire), and the Agnidhra thus, before (the fire).” 
The word “thus” was accompanied by a gesture of the hand to 
indicate the direction. 

IH, 2, 2, 20: ubhayam và ala ety Gpaé ca retaó ca sa dad apa eva 
muñcai na prajüm.  Eggeling has only: “for so he does,” either 
because he did not comprehend the words or for decency's sake | 
The words mean: “ both come forth from here (from the masculine — 
member, the word atah must have been accompanied by a gesture of 
the hand]): water (urine) and semen. He, in saying this formula, 
discharges only water (urine), not progeniture." 

TH, 4, 4, 14 : sa yat samänatra tyrthan juholi na yathedam pracarant 
samoaraty abhyjwya abhijayantis “The reason why in offering he 
remains standing in one and the same place and does not move about 
as he is wont to do here in performing, is that he thinks: ‘I will 
conquer for conquest.’” Correct: “ . . . is for conquering, while he 
thinks: ‘I will conquer. ” 

ILI, 4, 4, 15: .sathvatsaro M vajrah | agmr vd ahah somo ratrir atha 
yad aniaram tad vismur cad vas pariplavamänarh sarkwatsaram karoti : 
“|. . thus he makes the revolving year". Rather: “ The revolving 
of all this makes the year." 

IV, 1, 1, 17, 18: tan na südayals . . . yadst tv abhicared athainarh 
sadayed amusya ted prnah sädayämih tathäha tasmin na punar asi 
yan -nanuerjats teno- adhvaryus.ca yajamanaé ca jyog jivatah “He does 


i 
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not deposit it... Should he, however, desire to exorcise, he may deposit 
it with: ‘I put thee down, the out-breathing of N.N.!’ Thus, for- 
sooth, inasmuch as he (the Adhvaryu) does not quit his hold of it, it is 
not again in that (enemy): and thus both the Adhvaryu and the 
Sacrificer live long”. Correct: “... the out-breathing of N. N. |” 
Thus, on the one hand (aha), in him (his enemy) there is no “ again” 
(he-must die) and, by not quitting his hold of it, thereby, on the other 
hand (u), the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer live long." Of. the Kanva- 
text: tathaha tasya na jivätur asti yasmas tatha karoty atha yat sadaqyiteü 
nänvarjati teno adhearyuá ca yajamünaé ca jivaiah. In the same 
way $ 18. 

IV, 1, 8, 5: te deva abhyasrjyanta yathā vittim veisyamäna evath 
sa yam eko "labhata, eto. “ The Gods rushed thither—as (those) eager 
to take possession of their property—so (it fared with) him (Vrtre- 
Soma). What (part of him) one of them seized,” etc. The first sentence 
closes with evam: “ The Gods rushed thither just as people who are 
eager to take possession of their property.” 

IV, 2, 1, 19: tau jaghanena yüpam arains samdhattah | yady ag- 
mr nodbüdheta yady u agnir udbädheta, ste. Eggeling’s translation of 
yady agnir nodbädheia “ unless the fire should blaze up ”, is somewhat 
strange; udbddhate has not this meaning. It must be preferable to 
translate: “if the fire does not press (or ‘ force’) them away,” i.e. 
if the fire leaves room for them in joining their elbows. 

“© 1V,2, 2, 11: atha dasäpavitram upagrhya “having wrapped up 
(the bowl) in a fringed cloth”. Rather: “ having put the fringed 
cloth under (it).” | 

IV, 2, 4, 22: pratteyam gäyatri yajamänäya sarvan kämän dohata 
“as and XII, 9, 2, 11: yada vai vatso mälaram dhayatı atha sā praitä 
sā praliä duke. In both these passages pratia is wrongly translated : 
“made over to the Sacrificer," and “when given away”. Ite 
equivalent is prasnulä, see on this word my note in the translation of 
the Pañcaviméabrahmana, xiii, 9, 17. It is said of the cow, when the 
calf by taking the udder causes the milk to flow. 

IV, 3, 1, 10: na vyayavatsyat “ it would never pass away”. Read 
vyavalsyat and translate : “it would not dawn (for them).” i 

IV, 3, 3,8: te hocuh | apanidhäyainam oja upāvartāmahā iti ta 
enam apamdhayawoja upävavrtuh “ They said: ‘Having put aside 
this one (cup) for our vigour, we will join thee) Having accordingly 
put it aside for their vigour, they joined him." That this is wrong is 
profed by the last sentence of this same $8: enam depends on the 
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verbum fnitum and ojah on the gerund. So translate: “ They said : 
“Having put aside (our) vigour, we will join him’ " eto. ; 

IV, 3, 5, 13: madhyata iva grhmiyät . . . paácád iva iv eva grhniyat 
“ He should put it right in the centre (of the cup); ... but let him 
rather put itin the back part (of the cup)”. This is false. The meaning 
is that he should take the dadhs in the middle, after first having taken 
soma and afterwards taking again soma, cf. Apastambasrautasilira, 
xiii, 9, 5-7. > 

TV, 5,8, 7, 8: ... atasmät kälät wpasete “ It reposes apart from 
that time” ; correct: “ until that time (for its offering).” | 

IV, 6, 8,3: atha diksisyamänäh samavasyanti Now those who are 
about to consecrate themselves should settle (the time and place) 
between them”. Rather: “they should all of them settle down” ` 
(on the place for the sacrifice, the devayajana). 

V, 8, 4, 9: etasyas và esüpachidyaveawoa. punar bhavats “ now that 
(flow of water), after separating itself from that (main current), 
comes to be that again”. So Eggeling has separated apacchidya 
esä eva, but we ought rather to separate apacohid ya egà eva. 

V, 4, 1, 9: tam indro nivivyádha tasya pada sro "biniasthau sa yad 
abMsthita udabädhata sa ucchvankah “ Indra knocked him down and 
trod with his foot on him. And in that he, thus trodden upon, bulged 
out, that is (the origin of) a rupture". Perhaps better: “... and 
trod with his foot on his head. And in that he, being trodden upon, 
went asunder (to wit, his head), that is the (origm of the) suture 
(in the skull).” 

VI, 6, 1, 1, 13: bhügarhss havishss bhavantı | agmicityüyám yad u 
cinadgniouyayam “ Many are the oblations, in the building up of the 
fire-altar, as well as at any other (special ceremony) than the building 
of the fire-altar ". Correct: “ More numerous are the oblations in 
a rite of building the fire-altar than in one at which no fire-altar is. 
effected " ; cf. Introduction to the Kanviya-brahmana, page 76 fi. 

IX, 4 3, 1: ada pratyetya dinsnyanam kale dhisnyan mvapat 
“ Having now returned he, at the proper time, throws up the 
Dhisnyas ?. But kala is used here, as so often in Baudhäyans, to denote 
the place prepared in advance for some end. So dhisnyünäm hile 
means: “on the place prepared in advance for the Dhignyas." 

IX,4,3,7. A part of the text, which is easily understood, has been 
overlooked by the Translator. 

X, 1, 8, 11. Here, also, a whole $ has been omitted by Eggeling. 

XI, 7, 1, 2: pacanh và anyegv agnigu vrthämathsam athattesam 
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nänyo ny märhsäsä vidyate yasyo caiie bhavants “ In other fires people 
do, indeed, cook any kind of meat, but these (sacrificial fires) have no 
desire for any other flesh but'this (sacrificial animal) and for him to 
whom they belong". Translate: “... but these (fires) have no 
other desire for meat than of that person to whom they belong." Cf. 
the remark on VI, 6, 1, 1. 

XI, 8, 3, 5. Here a sentence has been overlooked by the Translator. 

XII, 3, 5, 2: yady u mriyate sair eva tam agrublur dahaniy 
asavagmbhir tare yajamän&G äsate “ but if he dies they burn him by 
his own (three) fires, without any (ordinary) fire for burning a dead: 
body) and the other Sacrificers sit (through the sacrificial session) ”. 
To me it is probable that aéacagnibhir belongs to the last sentence. 

XU, 8, 8, 17: purastäd dhi pratyag annam adyate “for from the 
front food is visibly eaten”; “visibly” as translation of pratyak 
conveys no meaning. Understand: “from the further side back ” ; 
- the food is conveyed back (:into the mouth). In this same passage 
three ahort sentences have been overlooked by the Translator. 

XII, 7, 1, 15: na mà martyah kaécana dium arhati mécakarman 

bhauvana manda äsıtha upamanksyat sya sallasya madhye... The last : 
— words: “she (the earth) will sink into the midst of the water ” are 
wrongly translated ; sya here is, as so often in the Jaiminiya-brahmana, 
nearly equivalent to aham “I willsmk..." : 
_ XII, 8, 1, 19: tad vidhayäpasalauierstabhs spandyabhth parya- 
. tanoiy apasalavi pitryam hi karma. Translate: “ Having attended to ' 
this, he encloses it in the non-sunwise way with cords twisted in the 
non-sunwise way ; for it (this act) is a performance connected with the 
Fathers." Eggeling had not paid attention to the place of Ai. 

XIV, 1,2, 29: krenäjinarh sambharati. The context and comparison 
of VI, 4, 1, 6,prove that krgnajime is the right reading; lomatah in 
the same passage means “ on the hairy side ”. 

XIV, 1, 2, 12: so ’bravid üdsryeva bata ma esa raso ’stausud ih. 
With the MSS. of the Kanva-text we are tempted to correct astausid 
into asraugid ; only an aorist of sravats yields a satisfactory sense. 





Antiochus King of the Yaranas 
By JARL CHARPENTIER 


IU is too well known to need more than a formal repetition here 

that two of the Rock Edicts of Asoka mention as his con- 
temporaries a number of kings of the West, the foremost of which ig 
a certain Antiochus. The most important passage is that of the 
Edict XIII (P-Q), which I quote from the only version that is here 
wholly preserved, viz. that of Bh&hbüzgarhi :— 

an ca mukhamuta * vijaye Devanampriyasa yo dhramavijayo || 
so ca puna ladho Devanampriyasa tha ca savegu ca amiesu[a] gagu 
pi yojanasatesu yalra Amtiyoko nama Yonaraja param ca tena Atiyokena 
cature 4 rajani Turamaye nama Amtikini nama Maka nama Alikasudaro 
nama ||? 

“ Now this conquest, viz. the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism,? 
is considered the highest one by the Beloved of the Gods. 

“ And even this conquest * has been won by the Beloved of the 
Gods here * and in all the borderlands as far as six hundred yojanas 
where (lives) Antiochus, king of the Yavanas (Westerners), and 
beyond this Antiochus * four (4) kings, Puy By name, Antgonns 
by name, Magas by name, Alexander by name.’ 

Less illuminating is the passage in the second Rock Edict 
(Shähbäzgarhi) : — 

(4) Amisyoko nama Yonaraja ya ca amfle iasa Amiyokasa samamia 
rajano ... 

“ Antiochus, king of the Yavanas, and those other kings who are 
the vassals’ of this Antiochus . : ." 


1 Bühler read "mute. 

1 The varias lectiones of the Kälel, Mänsehrä, and (partly) Girnär versions are 
unimportant and need not be repeated here. 

? The rendering of dhamma by '' morality ", eto., 1s senseless. Dhamma in the 
Aéoks insorrptions never means anything but ' “Buddhist doctrine, Buddhism ”, 
with this I propose bo deal in another connection. : 

4 Itis unintelligible to me why Hultxsch rendered the single punah in this sentanoe 
by “ repeatedly ", a translation that cannot be upheld. 

! This “here” undoubtedly reminds us of Rook Ed. V M, where the other versions 
have Aida (K, M, Dh.) or ia (Sh.) while G has the explanatory Püialipwie. 

* With param oa iena A. of. Rook Ed. V F, param oa tena (in a temporal sense). 

' Buhler, Epigr. Indica, H, 466, translated sömaniäh by ''vassal-kings ", which 
is undoubtedly the common meening of the word. Previously Wilson, J RAS. (O.B.) 
ri, 169, rendered 1+: “and those princes who are near to (or allied with) that 
monarch” ; Kern, JA. v, 272: “ his neighbour kings" (with a foot-note: “in the 
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Now, who is this Antiochus, king of the Yavanas ? To this question 
various replies have been given, and it may not be out of the way 
Bhortly to review them here. 

Prinsep, JASB. vii, 156 sqq., when first interpreting these 
inscriptions, suggested that we have here a mention of Antiochus III 
who, during the earlier part of his reign, rightly earned the surname 
of “the Great". This suggestion was only a natural one; for 
Antiochus III is the one of all the Seleucids bearing that famous 
name of whose dealings with the Indians we are aware. As is well 
known, Polybius, xi, 94, tells us that during his Eastern campaign 
Antiochus accepted the surrender and the tribute offered by 
Zodayaonvos, Baoileds raw 'lvBQv. But Zobayaofros, or 


.. 77 7 Subhagasena; was not Aéoka,® nor is it in any way probable that the 
- “Beloved of the Gods” could have been a contemporary of 
` Antiochus III (223-187 m.o.). 


Prinsep, when making the above-mentioned suggestion, was not 
yet aware of the contents of Rock Edict XIII. A little later on, 


-~ having deciphered also this edict, he abandoned his former idea and 


- 


instead of Antiochus III suggested the first or second king of that 
name: “of whom the former may have the preference from his 
close family connection with both Ptolemy and Magas, which would 

- readily give him the power of promising free communication between 
Indis and Egypt." 3 


first place Baktria "), and Sonart, Imscriphons de Piyadasi, i, T4: “dee rois qui 
lavouunent." Thus Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, JBBrRAS. xxi, 898, in taking 
exception to the translation of Bühler, was not without predecessors; pointing 
to the various reading aüeripam of the Girn&r version he strongly advocates the 
translation ‘‘ neighbours”. This view was endorsed by V. Smith, JA. xxxiv, 245, 
who had previously (Asoks, Ist ed, p. 115) adopted the translation of Buhler. 
"Áooording to my humble opinion there can be no doubt that Buhler was night, it 
is only natural that Asoks should think those other princes to have been the vassals 
of Antaochus, who was, besides himself, the most powerful monarch of the period, 
and he certainly drew oonolusions from the state of his own dominions where there 


..- were undoubtedly numbers of half-subdued Sämania’s. As for simipam (or ?pà) 


of. the remark of Hultxsch, CII.* i, p. 8, n. 3 (acoording to Michelson, AJPh. xxx, 
183 ff., it 1s — Rkt. samipyam). 
1 The identifloation Zodayacfros = Swbhagasema was saggested already by 


^ A. W. von Schlegel, Imdiache Bibhoïhek, i, 248; ii, 301. There exists no known 


Indian prince of that name, af., however, Subhaga, prince of G&ndhkra (with whom 
af. CHI, 1, 512) in the AfaMbAdrata, vii, 6944 (Bombay). 

t To suggest that, we should want the phantasy of Wilford who in Asiatick 
Researches, v, 285 sq., oonoluded that Zogayaofjros rendered an Indian Swakasena, 
which would again be = Afoiuseas (of. also Prinsep, loc. oii, p. 162). Already 
Wilson sooffed at this rather adventurous ides. 

2 JASB. vii, 225 sqq. (reprinted Essays, 1i, 20 sq.). 
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Wilson, JRAS. (0.8.) xii, 244 ff., arrived at the queer conclusion 
that the five kings mentioned in Rock Edict XIII were not con- 
temporaries. To quote his own words (p. 246): “ Under this view 
I should refer Alexander to Alexander the (reat, Antigonus to his 
successor, Magas to the son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes of Egypt, and 
Antiochus to the only one of the number who we know from classical 
authors did visit India . . . Antiochus the Great.” Wilson afterwards 
tells us that it seems highly improbable that Asoka should still have 
been alive in the year 206 8.0, upon which he fixed as being that 
of Antiochus’s Indian campaign ; this, consequently, would exclude 
Antiochus III. And he likewise finds it utterly incredible that the 
Yavana king could be Antiochus II—this chiefly because of the 
Bactrian and Parthian rebellions occurring during his reign. As, ` 
however, Wilson did not admit the identity of Asoka and Piyadası, 
all his arguments must needs end in a non iiquet.* 

We next come to Lassen, who, in his Ind. Alterthumskunde *, ii, 
253 sqq., seems to think Antiochus II to be the most probable one, 
though he finds chronological difficulties connected with the mention 
of Magas and Alexander. Lassen's attitude is a little wavering, and 
he made no very lucky shot in suggesting that Aéoka should have sent 
embassies to all these princes already at his coronation—which is,. 
anyhow, totally unwarranted by the existing inscriptions. 

That it was Antiochus II with whom Asoka entered into relations 
was also taken for granted by Senart? and V. Smith Hultzsch, in © 
his edition of the Asoka inscriptions, p. xxxv aq., betrays a little 
undecidedness, but finally fixes upon Antiochus I. Professor Thomas, 
CHI., i, 502, has taken up no definite position. As far as the present 
writer is aware—and it seems unnecessary to mention that his 
information can scarcely be complete on this point —modern classical 
scholars who have busied themselves with the history of the Seleucids 
seem to be at one in assuming the king of the Yavanas to have been 


1 This sentence contains two rather apparent mistakes: Magas was not the 
son-in-law but the stepson (and‘ perhaps also the adoptive son) of Ptolemy Soter ; 
his mother, Berenike, was also the mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

* Wilson's arguments were criticized by General Cunningham in The Balls 
Topes, p. 110 sq., which was an easy enough task. Cunningham was right in 
eliminatang Antiochus TIT, but he states, with a alıght exaggeration, that Prinsep 
had definitely fixed upon Antiochus II (unless we have here possibly a misprint— 
II for I). 

3 Of. Insoriptions de Pryadasi, li, 256 aqq.; IA. en 

t Cf. Asoka, 8rd ed., p. 182. 
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_in reality Antiochus II! Overwhelming consensus of scholarly opinion 
thus seems to plead the case of this king as having received from 
his pious neighbour embassies preaching the doctrine of the 
Enlightened One. f 

Before we proceed further a few words should be said concerning 
those other prinoes mentioned in Rock Edict XIII. 
. As concerns Turamäya there can happily be no doubt. That it 
denotes one of the Ptolemies has been taken for granted ever since 
the days of Prinsep; and it seems quite obvious that none but 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, whose long reign covered nearly four 
decenniums (285—247 5.0.), would fit into the chronology of Aéoka’s 
reign. As for Maka or Maga there existed, no doubt, more than one 
princeling of the name of Magas ; but there can be little doubt that 
we have to do here with that Magas of Cyrene whose regnal years 
fall between c. 300-250 8.0. Already Bühler? remarked that 
Amiekina (G., K.) or Amiskini (Sh.) would rather render a Greek 
’Avrıyduns than *Avrlyovos. However, although we know of at 
least one Antigenes,* he, for obvious reasons, cannot come in here. 
The old Antigonos who met his fate at Ipsus (301 3.0.) seems to be 
out of the question; and thus there remains only his grandson, 
surnamed from the place of his birth Gonates, whose reign extended 
between 276 and 239 B.o. Finally, Alikasudara (or Akkyasudala, K.) 
has long been taken to be Alexander of Epirus 5 who was the son of 
Pyrrhus and Antigone,® the daughter of Berenike I and sister of 

- Magas; his regnal years are generally given as 272-0. 255 2.0. 

However, a classical historian of authority has suggested that he should 

rather be identified with Alexander of Corinth (252-c. 244), the son 

of Craterus.” For such an assumption there exists, as far as I can find 
out, not the very slightest foundation; and I shall still take it for 
granted that Alexander of Epirus is the person mentioned here. 

The chief interest is, however, concentrated upon the identity 


1 Of. e.g. Bevan, The House of Selewows, i, 298, eto. 

2 It would, of oourse, be thooretioally possible to think also of Ptolemy III 
Euergetes (247-221 ».0.). That would, however, seriously dislocate the chronology 
of the three first Mauryas. Ptolemy IL, it is quite true, was noi, as a ruler, & oon- 
temporary of either Magas or Alexander of Epirus; . but that would probably bo of 
little importance in this oonnection. 

* Of. ZDMG. xi, 187. 

* Of. OII. i*, p. xxx, note 2. 

* Of. the Literature quoted in OI. 1*, p. xxx. 

* Cf. Plutarch, Pyrrhws, c. 4 

T Cf. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, ın, 2, p. 105. 
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of Antiochus. As we have already mentioned above, modern scholarly 
` opinion seems to have fairly unanimously fixed upon the second 
monarch of that name. Personally I am inclined gravely to doubt . 
this conclusion as I shall explain presently. As an introductory 


` . remark I shall only emphasize my. opinion that, whoever be this .- 


Antiochus, there is not the slightest reason for assuming that the man 
. mentioned in Rock Edicts XIII and II would not be the same person. 
Antiochus II, surnamed probably by the grateful Milesians 1 
Theos, “the god," was the younger son of Antiochus I Soter, whom 
he suoceeded between October, 262, and April, 261 8.0.4 at the age of 
about twenty-four. He died rather suddenly in 246 2.0. (or possibly 
late in 247, of. Cambridge Ancient Hist., vii, 716) at the age of scarcely 
more'than forty. He, like at least one of his successors, seems to have 
been a special favourite- with the soandalmongers of the period.. 
Phylarchus,® most foul-mouthed perhaps amongst Greek historians, 
tells us ahocking stories about his drunken bouts and his inclination ~ 
towards young men of somewhat dubious accomplishments. Some 
or even most of this may be true; but we still may do well in taking 
note of the warning uttered by one of the best modern authorities 
on the history of the Seleucids.* 

What interests us in this connection is, however, not so much the- 
character of Antiochus II as the maii events of his reign. He 
undoubtedly inherited from his father a war with Egypt, which came 
to an end only during his very last years, and an unbroken séries of 
troubles with the petty despots and quarrelsome city-states of Asia 
Minor. As far as the very scanty evidence goes, Antiochus IT spent 
the whole of his reign in the last-named country and in Syria; and 
there is certainly no evidence whatsoever for his having ever proceeded 
to the east of the Mesopotamian rivera to visit the outlying provinces 
of his vast and loosely-knitted empire. Furthermore, we have the 
direct evidence of the historians, above all that of Justin, the 
epitomator Pompes Trogi, that during the reign of Antiochus II the 
most important provinces of the east rebelled, an event which must 
have entirely cut off the connections between Mesopotamia and the 
borderlands of India until these were again, for a very short period of 
time, restored by Antiochus the Great, 

1 Appianus, Syr. 65. 

3 Cf. Bevan, The House of Seleucus, 1, 168 sq. ; the date given here Is in &ooord&noe 
with the Cambridge Anotent Hist. vii, 700. 


* Ap. Athenswum, x, 4386; cf. also Aclianus, Far. Hist., i, 41. 
P- 
i Of. Bevan, loo. cik., 1, 172. 
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Obscurity unfortunately veils the events which lead up to the 
foundation of the Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms at a date not far 
removed from 250 B.o. We, however, know that Arsakes and Tiridates, 
whatever may have been their somewhat disputed ancestry, killed 
the satrap Pherecles! and ousted the Seleucid troops from Parthis. 
And we also know that Diodotus, “ governor of the thousand cities 
of Bactria,” 3 revolted and made himself independent of Antiochus II 
at about the same time. This Diodotus (I) must have reigned for a 
comparatively short period if the suggestion be correct that his son 
and successor, Diodotus II, was on the throne during the eastern 


` expedition of Seleucus II.” 


The date 250 3.0. suggested for these important events is, of course, 
a somewhat arbitrary one, though it cannot be very far from correct. 
There is, however, scarcely anything to show that just about this date 
the position of Antiochus II was an especially complicated and 
dangerous one, & circumstance which would have afforded to the 
mutinous satraps of the East an easy opportunity for breaking loose. 
On the contrary, the troubles in Asia Minor during the later years of 
Antiochus seem rather to have slightly subsided, and a peace with the 
none too successful ruler of Egypt was concluded on what seems to 
have been rather favourable terms just about that date. Seleucid kings 
have been known to have devoted their attention towards Eastern 
affairs in circumstances far more critical than those prevailing about 


. 2503.0. However, Antiochus IT, wine-sodden and somewhat inefficient 


as he undoubtedly was, seems totally to have lacked interest in his 
Eastern provinces and to have devoted all his spare interest to the 
affairs of Asia Minor, which were always disastrous to the successors of 


Seleucus. As far as I am able to form an opinion on these obscure 
eventa, the revolts of the Parthians and of Diodotus * may well have 


1 He seems to be known also by at least two other names, vix. Agathocles or 
Andragoras, of. CHI. 1, 488. It ıs not quite sure that they all refor to the same man, 
though, of course, nothing definite can be suggested here. 

* Justin, xh, 4. 

? Of. CHI. 1, 439 aq. 

* As for Diodotus the followmg circumstances, oven if quite hypothetios], may 
well be taken into consideration. It seems to me fairly probable that Diodotus was 
really the satrap of Bactria who about 274/78 5.0. furnished Antiochus I with some 
twenty elephants during his war with Ptolemy (OHI. 1, 497). If that were the case 
it seems quite likely that Diodotus had been appointed satrap of hu important 
provinoe already during the vioeroyalty of Antiochus I in the East, which came 
to an end in 281/80 m.c. Diodotus, whose reign seems to have been rather short 
(cf. above, p. 308), must then have been a fairly old man in 250 ».0.—at least about 
or well above mxty. The reasons for his rebellion are, of course, unknown; but 
they may have ulimately been connected in some way or other with the execution 
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. begun several years earlier than 250 2.0., during the very oritioal | 


period following upon the death of Antiochus I.1 

What has been summarily put forth here according to my humble 
opinion decidedly speaks against the suggestion that the -Amiyoko 
noma Yonaraja mentioned in the Rock Edicte XIII and II should 


be Antiochus IT Theos. He seems to have devoted no interest to his ^. 


Eastern provinces; at a probably early date during his reign he was 


despoiled of the most important one, viz. Bactria (with Sogdiana), ~~~ 


by the rebellion of Diodotus, perhaps a little later also of Parthia - 


-by the uphesval led by Arsakes and Tiridates. Thus being entirely 


- cut off from connection with the Further Orient and devoting all his :: 


energy to the affairs of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, there was little 


if any opportunity for Antiochus II to have established connections _ 


with the Emperor of the Indians, who was no longer his immediate 
neighbour. And Asoka, provided he was still continuing his missionary 
activities outside his own borders, would rather have turned to Bactria 
than to distant and inaooessible Syria. 

And now let us turn to the one other Antiochus that would be 
possible in this oonnection, viz. Antiochus I Boter, and try to find 


out whether there are not better reasons for identifying him with. 


Amtiyoka, king of the Yavanas. 


Antiochus was the son of Seleucus, the most prominent of all the - 
suooemsors of Alexander, the greatest man of all next to the world- ` 


conqueror himself who was cut down by the monstrous Ptolemy - 


Keraunos at the very moment when he seemed able to raise himself 
into the position of a second and maybe wiser Alexander.* -His mother 


was Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, one of the great lords of 7 


Eastern Iran, who had fallen during the Oriental campaign of 


Alexander ; she was given to Seleucus at the great marriage festival _ 


of the young Seleucus, the elder son of Antiochus I, who was probably viceroy of 
Tran, and must have been put to death in the year 268 s o. (cf. Bevan, loo. oit., i, 
150, n. 3, 100; Cambridge Ancımi Hist. vii, 709 sq.). What I moan is that Seleucus 
may have been popular and perhaps even have tried to reign on his own, while 
Antiochus II was perhaps leas well liked throughout tho Hast. 

2 Even if such were the case there is no reason for the remark sometimes put 


forward about Diodotus (and even Arsaces) not being mentioned by Aéoka. For 


Atoka, even if he had happened to hear about some uprsimng in Baotrıe, would 
soaroely have considered its leader worthy of mention as one of the kings connected 
with Antiochus. 

* Of. Arrianus, Anabasis, vii, 22, 5. 

3 Seleucus, according to the latest available evidence (of. Cambridge Anoieni 
Hiat. vii, 98, n. 1), was murdered some time between 80th November, 281, and March, 
280 3.0. z 


a 
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in Susa (324: p.c.) And-though most other Macedonian nobles seem 
to have repudiated their Persian spouses after the death of the great 
conqueror, Seleucus faithfully kept to his Iranian wife.* It seems 
scarcely improbable that, owing to his Iranian parentage, Antiochus 
from an early age did not feel out of touch with his Eastern subjects, 
and that they for that same reason clung to him with greater 
sympathy than to rulers of unmixed Macedonian or Greek origin.? 
Antiochus most probably. accompanied his father during at. least 
a part of his great Eastern expedition ; for he waa with him during the 
long march that ended on the battlefield. of Ipsus (301 8.0.). In that 
battle, as a youth of little more than twenty, Antiochus unshrinkingly 
flung himself in the face of the formidable Poliorcetee, his future 
father-in-law, and to a great extent bore the brunt of the battle. 
__ _ Demetrius no doubt routed him; but while this magnificent 
- condottiere chased his adversary far from the field his aged father, 
deserted by his own troops, went down before the lanoers of Seleucus, 
and the battle ended in the defeat and temporary downfall of the house 
of Antigonus. | 
What we next hear about Antiochus is the romantic story, made up _ 
- in the best Greek style, of him and his step-mother, Stratonice, the 
daughter of Demetrius. It does not vividly interest us im this 
connection What interests us more is that Antioohus, when once 
married to Stratonice, was set up by his father as his oo-regent and 
as the vioeroy of the whole eastern part of the empire from 
-Meeopotamia to the very frontiers of India. His title was that of 
Baoireds ; and there are even preserved a few coins with the legend 
Bacirdan  XeAeókov xal 'Avrióxov, which may most probably 
date from this very period.“ The date of his elevation seems to have 


1 Of, Arrianus, Anabasis, vil, 4. Antiochus I thus most probably was born in 
828 2.0. and cannot, et the time af his death, have been sixty-four years old (Bevan, 
loo. cit., 1, 168, quoting Eusebius, i, 259). 

* Of. Bouché-Leoleroq, Histoire des Séleucides, i, 7. 

* In this connection let me quote the following passages: “ Antiochus... had 
some things to his favour. In tho first place, his hold upon the esstern provinces 
was firm. His mother, it must be remembered, was of Ir&nian race, and those peoples 

` might naturally cleave to a kyng who, by half his blood, was one of themselves. 

- Through his mother, many perhaps of the gr&ndeos of Irán were his kindred " (Bevan, 
loo. oit., i, 74). “ Antiochos avait sur son père l’avantago d'ètre à demi iranien par 
sa mire Apama et, peut-être pour cette raison, moins impopulaire dans l'Iran " 
(Bouché-Lecleroq, loo. oft., i, 40). 

4 Of. CHI. 1, 484, with pl. ii, 1. The Cambridge Anoient His. vii, 98, correctly 
remarks that the appointment of Antiochus as viceroy of the East was not without 
precedence in Achæmenian times. 
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been somewhere about 293 (292) B.o., and his viceroyalty apparently 

did not come to an end until he sucoseded his murdered father in a 

still more powerful and responsible position. It thus seems obvious. 
that he must have governed the east of the realm during at least 

some twelve years. And though next to nothing is known of his 

activities during this period there seems little doubt that they were 

manifold. The foundations of many Greek cities throughout Irán 

seem to be to his credit!; and probably he may have done more for 

the spread of Hellenism throughout the Far East than anyone else; 

Alexander himself perhaps excepted. 

Durihg the time of his eastern viceroyalty Antiochus may have 
entered into those friendly connections with Bindusāra ' Apurpoxarns ? 
mentioned by Hegesander.? It may have been also during this period 
(roughly 293-281 5.0.) that he dispatched a certain Daimachus of 
Platea as his ambassador to the then capital of India.‘ That 
Antiochus did really spend most of his time in the East seems clear 
from the circumstance that some time during the years 285-283 2.0. 
his father wrote to him about the fate of his father-in-law Demetrius ; 
and at that time Antiochus had taken up his residence in Media.’ 
Even long after his ascension of the throne Antiochus seems to have 
upheld his sway over the far-off Eastern provinces, as in 274/73 2.0. 
the then governor of Bactria, who may well have been Diodotus, 
sent him elephanta to assist him in the war with Ptolemy Philadelphus. ' 
Whether during the last years of his reign his hold upon the Far East 
became less strong it is impossible to ascertain, though such a condition 
seems intrinsically not improbable. i 
© From what has been shortly set forth above it is quite obvious that 
the connections of Antiochus I with the East were of long and soli 

1 Of. von Gutechmid, Geschichte Irana, p.28 sq. ; the greatest of authorities, the late 

Ed. Meyer, Hermes, xxxiu, 648, speaks of Antiochus as “der grosse aber in der 
Ueberlieferung fast verschollene St&dtegrunder ". Cf. also Bevan, loo. cit., i, 168. 
` 2 That this name should be transliterated into Amiirathada, not °ghdta, I have 
tried to prove, following older interpretations, in JRAS. 1928, p.182 sqq. On 
Bindus&ra—or whatever was his name (CHI. 1, 405}—af. the clever but utterly hypo- 
thetical artacle by the late Professor Gawronski ın Roomik Orventalistyceny, 11, 21 sqq., 
which, according to my opinion, affords no tangible results. 

3 Of. Fragm. His. Gracorum, iv, 421. The story of the Indian king wanting 
to buy a philosopher, which seems strikingly un-Indian, is apparently meant for 
& witty sneer at the far-off barbarians, but does not interest us here. 

4 The slıght discrepancy between CHI. i, 495, where Seleuons and i, 438, where 
Antiochus I is said to have sent this Daimachus to India 1s probably of no consequence 
at all. For he may ın reality have been sent by Antiochus acting as the viceroy of 
his father in the East (of. Banıddur Felakov kal ' Arrióxov). 

3 Of. Bevan, loo. oit., 1, 69 sq. 
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standing. By his mother Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, 
he was half Iranian. Already in his early youth he had probably 
visited the East in the train of his great father, and from the age of 
thirty on he, for &bout twelve years, held the viceroyalty of all the 
vast land between Mosopotamia and Afghanistan, between the 
Jaxartes and the Persian Gulf. Even after having succeeded to the 
throne he seems to have maintained a firm grip on his eastern 
provinces. During his term as viceroy he must have entered into 
relations with his powerful neighbour, the Indian Emperor Bindusára, 
and sent envoys to his court. Asoka, the son of Bmdusära, clearly 
must have inherited these relations with a friendly and powerful 
neighbour. "Thus there can be little doubt, to the present writer at 
least, that Antiochus I and no one else is in reality the Amtiyoka, 
king of the Yavanas, of the Rook Edicts, 
The five kings mentioned in Rock Edict XIII would thus most 
probably be the following ones :— 
Antiochus I Soter, end of 281 or beginning of 280— October, 262, 
or April, 261 2.0. ; 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 285-January, 246 2.0. ; 
Antigonus Gonatas, 276—239 2.0. ; 
Magas of Cyrene, c. 300—c. 250: 
Alexander of Epirus, 272—c. 255, 
the two last ones being, for chronological purposes, without any 
decisive value.l 
If I am right in assuming that Antiochus I is the Yavana king 
spoken of in the Rock Edicts—and I can goarcely see any reason for 
doubting this suggestion —this will, of course, have a certain influence 
upon the fixing of the dates of these edicte. Antiochus I must, as we 
have already mentioned, have been well known to Bindusara as well 
as to Asoka himself! There is scarcely any reason for doubting that 
fairly constant diplomatic connections were upheld between the 
court of Antiochia and that of P&teliputra. And if that were the casa 
1 Most of these prinoee were closely related to each other.  Berenike (I), the 
daughter of Lagus and Antigone, daughter of Kassander (of, however, Belooh, 
Grisch. Geschichte, lil, 2, 128), first married a certain Philippus, the father of Magas 
and of Antigone, wife af Pyrrhus of Epirus. Berenike then married her half-brother 
Ptolemy I and became the mother of Ptolemy II. Magas thus was the cousin of 
this ruler; he himself married Apama, the daughter of Antiochus I. Pyrrhus and 
Antigone again were the parents of Alexander of Epirus. 
* Akoka, as governor of some of the western provinoes of the empire during the 


‘ifetame of his father, may already then have entered upon relations with Antiochus, 
at that time possibly still the vioeroy of the East. 
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the degth of Antiochus in the current year 262-261.5.0. could not long 
have been unknown in India. Whether Magas of Cyrene or Aléxander 
of Epirus, known to Asoka probably only through their.relationship. 
and other connections with Antiochus, were alive or dead would be 
of little or no consequence, to. the ruler of India :. and he would 
probably have cared little more about the fate of Antigonus Gonatas. 
Nay, it may even have been fairly indifferent to him which one of the 
"Ptolemies was occupying the throne of Egypt. . But with the Seleucid 
king, the greatest prince of the age besides himself, the one ruler who 
was striving to uphold the traditions of Alexander, it was otherwise. 
No doubt Asoka would be well aware of his movements; no doubt: 
the death of a Seleucid king would be looked upon as a momentous 
affair even in distant Pataliputra, _ 

. The late lamented Senart in his admirable work on the Asoka ` 
inscriptions! formulated the theory which seems to have been 
unanimously adopted by later soholars, that all the Rock Edicts . 
were incised at one and the same time. Such & theory seems to be. 
supported by the fairly uniform style of these edicts, as well as by the 
last one which appears to contain a sort of summing up of the whole 
oode of dharma-hpi’s. Senart, however, was far from blind to certain 
evidence that seems rather to contradict his own theory, though it 
waa only natural that he should try his best to explain it away: As 
. far as I can understand, it must be quite correct to suggest that the 
fourteen edicts were really.incised at the same time; but this does 
not at all mean that they were originally composed at the very same 
date. That this is not the case is my own humble but firm opinion, _ 
of which I shall have to say a few words presently.* 

First of all let us turn to the Rock Edict XIII, in & way the most‘ 
important one of them all, which we continue to quote from ug 
Shabhazgarhi - version :— 

(1) afhavagaabhisitasa Devanapriasa Priadrasisa raño Kaliga 
vijiia || diadhamaire pranasatasahasre ye tato aparudhe śatasahasramatre 
taira hate bahuiavatake va mute || (2) tato paca adhuna ladhegu Kahgesu 
tivre dhramasilana dhramakamala dhramanusasti ca Devanapriyasa || 
-s0 asti anusocana Devanapriasa vijimis? Kaligani || © 

1 Of. Les Inscriptions de Pryadasi, i1, 248 sqq. 

* In tho followmg I am not concerned with any inscriptions exoept &he fourteen 
Bock Edicts and the two separate ones of Dhauli and Jaugads. Of the new Mysore 
version, the discovery of which was announoed in the IHQ. v, I have, un- 


fortamately, not been able to gather even the soantiest information. 
* vifinits Buhler; but of. tithtit, aloosy. (CII. i*, p. xovii). 
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= (8) ayi ca mukhamuta vijays Devanampriyasa yo dhramavijayo 1l 
so ca puna ladho Devanampriyasa iha ca sacegu ca amtesu, etc. 


(10) oce cer E savatra Devanampriyasa dhramanusasts 
anuuvafamts || M 
Deni te en ae etaye ca alhaye ayi dhramadim nipista 


kiti putra papara me asu navam vijayam ma vijetavia mafgu ..... n 
iam ca yo vija ! maflatu yo dhramavijayo || 

“When the Beloved of the Gods, the King of auspicious 
countenance, had been eight years andinted, the Käliñgas were 
conquered. One hundred and fifty thousand men were deported 
thence, one hundred thousand were slain there, many times that 
number died. After that, now the Kalifigas have been taken possession 
of, there is on the side of the Beloved of the Gods zealous study of 
Buddhism, love of Buddhism, instruotion in Buddhism. This is the 
repentance of the Beloved of the Gods having conquered the 

* Now this conquest, viz. the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism, 
is considered the highest one by the Beloved of the Gods. And even 
this conquest has been won by the Beloved of the Goda here and in 
all the borderlands . : . . everywhere they follow the instruction in 
Buddhism by the Beloved of the Gods.” 

“ And for this purpose has this edict concerning Buddhism been 
composed, viz. that those sons and (great) grandsons that may be 
born to me should not deem a new conquest fit to be won . . . but that 
they should hold the conquest by Buddhism (to be) the (true) 
conquest." 

Now what do we learn from this edict} First of all that, having 
‘been anointed for eight years, i.e. in the year 8/9 after his coronation, 
Asoka had conquered the Kalifga country where many hundred 
thousand people died, were slain, or were carried off into captivity. 
Further, that the Beloved of the Gods, repenting this wholesale 
slaughter and all the miseries brought upon the innocent population 
of Kalinga, had now become a zealous Buddhist,? who tried to apnd 

1 KAS correctly sifayam. 

1 We are not here deeply concerned with either the date or the mode of Aboka’s 
convermon, which have been much discussed. That the conversion occurred 
immediately after the KAHfga campaign there cannot be the slightest doubt. And 
as oven those virtues which Asoka does elsewhere (cf. Rock Edıots IV, IX, eto.) 
. praise as the most meritorious ones are said in xiii, J, to have been practised even 
among the people of Kahfiga, it would be & perfectly justifiable conclusion that 


Buddhism was at that time widespread In that oountry, and that the conversion of 
Aéoks did really originate from there. 
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his newly adopted faith not only throughout his own realm but also 
within those of his western and southern neighbours. He also 
apparently tells us that he had still got no (great) grandsons born to 
him—it-would be rather an unwise conclusion to apply these words 
also to his sons— which seems to be the case elsewhere (cf. Rock Edicte 
IV, V, VI, etc.). Finally, it is to be observed that the usual introductory 
words (Devanampriyah Priyadardı raja evam aha) are missing here 
without any visible reason. - 

All these circumstances taken together seem to me to prove that 
this 18 in reality the oldest of the edicta hitherto known. It was, 
accordmg to my humble opinion, made public immediately after the 
conquest of Kalifiga and the conversion that followed upon it, i.e. 
it may well belong to the ninth year after the abhtgeka. And this 
year must fall several years before the death of Antiochus I for reasons ` 
to which we shall return presently. That in the final redaction of the 
Rock Edicts it came to be counted as the last one—for the fourteenth 
does not, for obvious reasons, count in the same way as the other 
ones—seems well explicable as its contente are quite different from 
those of the previous rescripte.! 

After this earliest of the preserved edicts there can be little doubt 
what follows, viz. the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada. 
At the latter place they both present introductory words of a slightly 
simpler trend than the usual formula, viz. Devanampiye hevam aha 
“thus speaketh the Beloved of the Gods” ?; while at Dhauli even 
this simple introduction has been neglected and substituted by the 
simple Devänampiyasa vacanena, etc. Which is really the original 
vermon bannot now be'fully made out, though it seems rather probable 
thát the introductory words at Jaugada may represent a later addition. 

The separate edicts apparently oontain rules and advices for the 
peaceful administration of the recently conquered Kalinga country 
and for the pacification of the unconquered border-tribes of that 
province. From this it seems pretty clear that they must be ascribed 


1 The reason why it was not published in KAlifiga is, of course, quite conspicuous 
and has been pointed out long ago. It would, however, be still more obvious if the 
ediot was really published immediately after the conquest and not soveral years 
afterwards. 

* It sooms peculiar that the epithet Prigadaréin should occur nowhere in the 
two separate edicts. For this some local reasons unknown to us may acoomnt. It 
is also somewhat remarkable that in the second separate odict Dh. has everywhere 
DevindmpriyaA where J. uses the word rät (of. the parallel conditions prevailing i in 
Rock Edict VIO, A; of. OII. i*, p. xxx). 

3 "We are strongly reminded of the existence even to this day of uhorvilised hill 
tribes within the frontier districts of Orissa, eto. _ 
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" "o the period immediately following upon the conquest, i.e. to the ninth 
year after the coronation. The immediate objection to this argument 
will be that the mahömätras mentioned in these edicts as being sent out 
at fixed times must in all probability be identical with those of whom 
we hear in the Rock Edict III, which is dated in the year 12/13 after 
the abhigeka (cf. also the dharmamahümatra's of Rock’ Edict V, who 
were appointed for the first timè in the year 12-13 after the abhigeka). 
Such an objection, however, seems to me to be lacking in validity. 
"The separate edicts simply speak of mahämätra’s resident in Tossi? , 
or Samäpä, of whom one was sent out every fifth year on a general 
tour of inspection, while at Ujjayin! (and Taxila 3) every third year 
was the date of the inspection-tours: The Rock Edict IU, again, 
speaks of yukta, räjüka (rajjüka), and prädesika (whatever they be) 
to: ba sentono as dnepentorti every Dow yoat sumas vie mama “in 
the whole of my empire " The inferenoe seems to be that such tours 
` of inspection were at first instituted at Ujjayini and Taxila—perhaps 
even during the time of A$oka’s own viceroyalty or on account of some 
revolts at those places—and that they were then after the Kalinga 
conquest further instituted at Tosali and Samapa ; finally, under the 
influence of Buddhism they were extended over the whole of the 
empire. There need thus be no immediate chronological connection 
between the two separate edicts and the Rock Edict IIT. 
A further reason for thinking the two separate edicts to have been’. 
‘published separately and not at the same time as all the ediote I-X 
(XII), XIV seems to be found in the prescription (I Sep. Ed. Dhauli V, 
Jaugada W ; II Sep. Ed. Dhauli N, Jaugada O), according to which: 
the edict should be listened to by all on every day of the constellation 
Tigya.* This means that on these occasions it was publicly reoited— 
apparently preceded by ceremonial drumming—throughout the towns 
of. Tosali and Samäpä; this distinctly points to a date when it was 
. not yet incised on the rocks; but was preserved in the shape of a royal 
proclamation. 
PE HOS De ee a oe ee DS 
1 Ib soms somewhat remarkable that. several names containing that of the 
constellation Tipya belong to. the Maurya time. There is Aéoka's wicked queen 
Tipya-raksita, and his brother Tisya (on this name cf. Panini, iv, 8, 54). There is 
further the contemporary king Tisa of Ceylon (Dipavamsa), and the great divino 
Tiasa Moggaliputta. (of. Geiger, Makösomsa, p. xlvii sq., eto.). Stall further there is 
Pusyagupta, a vioeroy of Candragupta (Epigr. Indica, vili, 46 sq.) ; and there may: 
be eyen more names of which I am not aware. The fifth Pillar Edict further tells 
us that on Tiwyyd castration and branding of animals must not be performed. 
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As for the other Rock Edicts, they may well be of tho same date 


all of them— with one possible exception, viz. Edict VIII. In this ^". | 


document ‚we are told that Asoka, having been anointed teri years, 
Le. in the year 10/11 after the coronation, made a pilgrimage to 
Sambodhi. I am at one with Professor D. R. Bhandarkar ! that this 
word must mean the place where supreme enlightenment was reached 
by the Buddha Gotama, ie. Büdh-Gayä:? And it seems only natural 
that Asoka who, after the bloody oonquest of Kalifiga, had been 
converted to Buddhism—though most probably a very simple layman’s 
Buddhism—should as soon as possible set out to visit what must 
perhaps be considered the most &scred spot by the followers of the - 
Tathägate’s doctrine. - 

The eighth edict lacks the usual introductory words, ànd for that 
reason may possibly have been given, before it was included in the 
collection of the fourteen rescripta, in a somewhat different form. But 
of this we, of course, know nothing. All that can be said is that it^ 
seems quite possible that this edict was really of a somewhat older 
date and was originally published ähortly after the (first) pilgrimage 
to Boédh-Gaya. In spite of various interpretative efforts? it is, 
unfortunately, far from clear what is meant by the words 
Devänampiyass Priyadasıno rato bhage amfle of the last sentence. - 

As for the remaining Rock Edicta (I-VIL, EX-XII, XIV), two of 
them, viz. the third and the fourth, clearly state that they were . 
published when Asoka had been anointed for twelve years, ie. in 
the year 12/18 after the abAtseka ; and the Sixth Pillar Ediot furnishes 
the information that a “ resctipt on Buddhism ” was composed at this ° 
very date (duvidasavasa-abhisitona me dhammalıpi likhapita). Although 
it is not, of course, imposaible—or perhaps even rather probablé—= 
that some of these edicta should have appeared earlier in a somewhat 
different form, it seems fairly obvious that in their present shape Mey 
were all issued at one and the same date. 

As concerns their internal arrangement only a few words may be 
added here. The introductory words of Rock Edict I (iyam 
dhammalipi Devinampriyena Priyadasiná raña lekhäpitä, Gimät) 
recur at the beginning of Edict XIV; and are, of course, a phrase ‘put 


1 Cf. IA. xlii, 159 sq. 
2 With this use of the word sombodhi of. Jataka, iv, 288, 2: mahöyitsöng sam- 
bodhim (with mahdyitoina of. maMyite in the Rummindät and Nigält Sagar inscrip- 
+ dons) Of, also Mookerji, Asoka, p. 106 sq. 
3 Of. og. Laders, Sits. ber. Prouss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1014, p. 848. 
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in by the final redaction. The second edict again lacks every sort of 
: introductory sentence. Hence it seems fairly probable that these two 
“are really meant to form one continuous rescript: the first part tells 
us that Asoka had abolished bloody sacrifices as well as the heedless 
slaughter of animals practised in his own royal kitchens’; when this 
edict was published only two peacocks * and one deer were killed for 
making curries, and even these were to be spared in the future. In 
the second part Asoka tells us that in his own realm and in those of 
his neighbours he had instituted medical treatment of men and 
animals, planted herbs of medical use and nourishing roots and 


` fruite, caused wells to be dug, and planted trees for the use of 


cattle and human beings. These two parts seem to fit very well 
together. S 
Tinten mattis: cbs tie cae ee Tan Te The 
introductory words of IIT exactly correspond to the final paragraph 
of IV; and Edict IV besides lacks the usual mtroductory sentence. 
Furthermore, the virtues inculcated in III D are exactly the same ones 
the absence of which Aáoka is deploring in IV 4. On the very remark- 
able contenta of this later edict I shall say nothing here as I hope to 
return to them in another connection. | 
Again the Edicts V and VI both begin with the usual phrase 
(Devandmpriyah Priyadar& raja evam dha); they are both separate 
rescripte and seem from that point of view to present no difficulties. 
- As for Edict VII it seems indeed very fragmentary and has in any 
case got nothing to do with the following one (cf. above). Edict IX 
again, which starte with the usual introductory sentence, is & complete 
rescript dealing with the different sorts of mangala's ; unfortunately 
. Bufficient explanation has not been forthcoming for the verv remark- 
able fact that in the later part of the edict Kälsi and the North- Western 
versions differ entirely from Girn&r and the two Eastern ones. The 
tenth edict seems to be only & fragment and can scarcely be connected 
with the preceding one, while the eleventh— which, by the way, is 
of a very undefined and hazy nature—seems to form a piece by itself. 
Finally, Edict XII lacks the introductory formula, but may originally 


1 Bomewhat similar measures were at times takon by Akbar, cf. Smith, Akbar 
the Great Mogul, p. 187. 

2 To peacock’s flesh no doubt magical qualities were ssoribed; it was believed 
to convey immortality, not to decay, eto. Of. Jätaka, n, 86 sq., Johansson, Solpfägeln 


$ Indien, p. 78 aq.; Charpentier, amd ie Kuhn, p. 283, n. 4; Mookerji, Asoka, 
p. 82. 
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have been a rescript not to the subjects in general, but to oertain 
religious sects that were at daggers drawn between each other. 

Now if the Rock Edict II, which mentions Antiochus, was in its 
present form published in the year 12/18 after the abhiseka, which 
no doubt was the case, this would give us the means not for fixing its 
actual date, but for fixing the latest date at which it can possibly 
have been published. The death of Antiochus I occurred between 
October, 262, and April, 261 B.o.; and there is little or no doubt that 
it would have been known in India at least in 261/260 8.0. This 
consequently marks the latest date possible for a rescript that speaks 
of Antiochus as being still alive. If the present version of the fourteen 
Rock Edicts were published at such a date—which is, of course, only 
& working hypothesis and intrinsically not very probable—the year 
of the ooronation would be calculated by adding 12/18 to 261/260, 
by which means we would arrive at 274/272 B.c. as the latest possible 
date of the abhiseka. And as tradition unanimously asserts that 
Asoka was raised to the throne four years before his coronation the 
date of his real accession would fall between the years 278 and 
276 B.C. 

The length of Bindusara's reign is given differently in different 
sources ; but perhaps the most probable one is the calculation of the 
Puränas, according to which he reigned for twenty-five years. If, 
now, we reckon with the accession of Asoka as having taken place 
between 278 and 276 8.0., this would bring the beginning of Bindusára's 
reign to a date somewhere between 303 and 301 ».c. Considering the 
&coepted date of Seleucus' Indian expedition (305 5.0.) *—which is, 
however, nothing but a not incredible hypothesis—and the assertion 
of Arrian that Megasthenes did repeatedly (moAAd«ıs) visit the 
residence of Candragupta,? such a date would seem rather early, 


1 It 15 certainly remarkable thet this rescript contains at least two words which 
strongly remind us of Jain terminology, vis. eaot-gwii. (raca-guts) in D and kaldsdgamd 
in J (this, by the way, must mean “ possessed of good soriptares’’, not “ pure in 
doctrine’ as rendered by Hultzsoh). Of the officials mentioned here the dkarma- 
mahkämütra ıs in all probability the special supervisor of the Buddhist semgha (of. 
Delhi-Tôprä VII, Z); the wuABjkakha oerteinly has got nothing to do with the 
gantkidhyakpa of Kautılya (thus CII.1*, p. 22, n. 4)—he may possibly be some sort 
of overseer of the nuns; the vaca-bAümika is the supervisor of the holy cows (and 
probably of the pinjrapols, cf. Rook Ed. II) & purely Brahmin official. 

* Of. CHI. i, 480, 472, 698. 

* [t must, however, be observed that these words do not necessanly involve 
that Cendragupte was still alive during all the vimts, though the text mys wapd 
Zarëpéxorror và» 'I»35 Av acia. The suooessor af Candragupta, as we know, 
was not even known to the Greeks by his real name. 
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though of that we can form no fixed opinion! As Candragupta, 
again, is ungnimously told to have reigned for twenty-four years, the 
period of his reign would have to be placed somewhere between 
327—925 ».0. and 303-301 2.0. ; the dates 325-301 ».c. would in that, 
ease seem to be the more probable ones.1 

That the reign of Candragupta should have begun as early as 327, 
or more probably 325, s.c. will perhaps be considered not very 
probable. But I fail to find real arguments that could be raised against 
such an assumption. If the passage in Justin, xv, 4, is to be considered 
the leading one amongst classical scriptures dealing with Candragupta 
it tells us the following: first of all he by his insolent behaviour fell 
. out with King Nandrus? and fled for his life from him. Then: 
contrectis latronibus Indos ad novitatem regni sollicitavit ; and Indian 
sourcees—whatever else may be their value— scarcely contradict the 
statement that ib was with the help of a veritable pack of rascals 
(latrones) that Candragupta did overthrow the throne of the Nandas.* 
And finally : molients deinde bellum adversus Alezandri prafectos, eto. ; 
the deinde obviously proves that it was after having assured for himself 
the realm of the Präcyas that Candragupta turned upon the Punjab 
and Sindh. The consolidation of the Eastern empire and the recruiting 
of armies capable to combat the soldiers of Macedonia and Greece 
and with the strong men of the North-west will have taken some years. 
Thus it is nowise impossible that Candragupta may have begun his 
reign in Pataliputra about 325 B.0., or even perhaps a little earlier.’ 


1 There remains the possibility that the four years during which Atoke is said to 
have reigned before his anointment do in reahty mean nothing but a oo-regentahip 
"with Bindusära (of. also OHI.1, 508, n. 1). If such were the case the latter's regnal 
years would come in somewhere between 290/97 and 274/72 B.o. But all this is 
pure guess-work. 

* On the date of Candragupta cf. also the able paper of Dr. O. Stein, Indologio 
Pragensia, i, 354 sqq. 

> It is to be sincerely hoped in the interest of Indian ancoıent history, which 1s 
mainly constructive, that the emendation Nandrum for Alexandrum is really the 
oorreot one. Otherwise the passage from Justin would tell us an absolutely different 
tale. 
t Here the Mudririkeass, which may be of considerable historical value, is 
especially illuminative. 

5 It seems to have been always taken for granted that Agrommes or Xandrames 
(on whom of. E Thomas, JRAS. 1865, p. 447 sqq.), the despicable sovereign of the 
East who had murdered his predecessor, was in reality a Nanda. But we look out 
in ven for definite proofs of such a suggestion. Xandrames, as Professor Thomas 
has rightly remarked (CHI. i, 489 sq.) most probebly renders a Banskrıt form 
Oasdrow is, and this is certainly not far from Candragupte. That Candragupta 
should have visited Alexander while in the Punj&b (Plutarch, Alexander, lxii) sounds 
suspiciously like & myth. Á ` 
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To sum up: I have tried above to make it probable that 
Antiochus I (281-262/61 3.0.) and not Antiochus II (262/61-246 ».c.) 
is the Yavana king Amtiyoka mentioned in two of the Rock Edicta 


of Asoka. Even if such a suggestion cannot, of course, be definitely . 


proved, it still seems fairly probable that such is the.case. Certain 


chronological.conclusions may be drawn from this assumption; they ` 
are, however, lacking in definiteness and are only apt still further to- 


emphasize the profound uncertainty with which the ancient and in 
general the pre-Mohammadan chronology of India is beset. - 

Let me finally express the sincere wish that these modest lines may 
present some interest to my dear and revered friend Professor Rapson. 
Without the splendid work performed by him for the elucidation of 
crucial points within the ancient history of India—especially as an 
editor and author of most important chapters of the Cambridge History 
of India—to produce even the above pages would have proved well- 
nigh an zen task. 





u 
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; A propos de l'origine des chiffres arabes 
Par G. Campis ^ ` : 
: ; (PLATE TV) 
Er des chiffres que nous appelons “arabes " parce qu'ils 
ont été introduite en Europe par les Árabes, et de la notation 
arithmétique basée sur leur valeur de position avec l'emploi du symbole 
zéro, a donné lieu à des recherches qui ont abouti à des résultats 
opposés : certains auteurs ont affirmé l'origine indienne du système, 
tandis que d'autres ont voulu y voir une invention occidentale. 

Parmi ces derniers, M. G. R. Kaye s'est fait remarquer par son 
hostilité contre la thèse de l'origine indienne. Il s'exprime ainai 
dans son article “Notes on Indian Mathematics: Arithmetical 
Notation ? (JASB., 1907, p. 487) : “ On palwographic grounds we are 
forced to fix the ninth century A.D. as the earliest period in which 
the modern place-value system of notation may have been in use in 
India. This earliest period depends on one inscription only. If this 
inscription, on further light being thrown upon it, proves unreliable 
(as it possibly will), then we shall have to fix the tenth century as the 
earliest period. Even for the tenth century there is not an excessive 
amount of good evidence, and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that we may have finally to turn to the eleventh oentury for evidence 
of the use of our modern system in India.” | 

Dans son récent mémoire intitulé “ Hindu-Arabic Numerals ” 
et publié dans Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman 
(pp. 217-36) M. W. E. Clerk proteste contre l'attitude de 
M. G. R. Kaye. Laisant résolument de côté l'épigrsphie indienne 
qui peut justifier dans une certeine mesure le scepticisme de ce dernier, 
il recherche dans la littérature indienne dea témoignages anciens de 
l'emploi du symbole zéro et des chiffres &veo valeur de position, et il 
conclut ainsi son enquête : “ It seems to me that the Indian literary 
evidence proves conclusively the presence of & symbol for zero by 
A.D. 600. Before this could be referred to in a work of general literature 
it must have had a oonsiderable history behind it. It also proves the 
knowledge of nine symbols with place value (with either:a blank 
column on the reckoning board for zero, or a symbol for zero) by the 
end of the fifth century A:D. atleast. Beyond that the present evidence 


A 
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does not go. But this carries the Indian knowledge of symbols with 
place value back at least four hundred years earlier than the date 
assigned by Kaye." 

Il est à-craindre que M. G. R. Kaye ne se laisse pas facilement 
convaincre par des arguments tirés d'une littérature dont la chrono- 
logie est aussi mal établie que la littérature indienne et dont la tradition 
manuscrite est aussi discutable. Sans prendre parti dans un procès 
dont je n'ai pas étudié toutes les piöces,! je voudrais y verser quelques 
documents provenant d'un domaine qui m'est familier, en apportant 
au débat le témoignage de l’épigraphie indochinoise et indonésienne. 
Ce témoignage tire une certaine valeur du fait que les textes que je me 
propose d'utiliser, au lieu d’être comme dans l'Inde propre des chartes 
sur cuivre, c’est-à-dire des documenta susceptibles selon M. Q. R. Kaye 
d'avoir été recopiés, altérés et falaifiés, sont des inscriptions sur pierre 
dont tout un ensemble de faits garantit l'authenticité. 

La présence, dans les inscriptions sanskrites de l'Indochine et de 
l’Insulinde, de mote symboliques présupposant l'emploi des chiffres 
avec valeur de position n'a pas échappé aux auteurs précités. Le 
fait que ce mode de numération est attesté dans l’épigraphie de cos 
pays, avant de l'étre d’une façon indiscutable dans l'épigraphie indienne, 
a conduit M. G. R. Kaye à supposer qu'il & pu être importé de 
l'Extrême-Orient dans l'Inde propre (loc. cit, p. 480). C’est en 
partie pour réfuter cette étrange opinion que M. W. E. Clark a 
recherché dans la littérature indienne des témoignages de l’usage 
ancien des mots symboliques. Mais ni l'un ni l’autre ne se sont 
demandés à quelle époque ‘et dans quelles conditions apparaissent 
pour la première fois, dans l'épigraphie de l'Indochine et de l'Insulinde, 
les chiffres avec valeur de position et le symbole zéro. C'est sur ce 
point particulier que je voudrais apporter quelques précisions, dont 
l'importance n’échappera à personne; car à moins de prétendre que 
les chiffres “ arabes ” et le zéro sont venus d’Exträme-Orient, leur 
emploi dans les colonies indiennes à haute époque est nettement en 
faveur de leur existence dans l'Inde à une époque plus haute encore, 

Il importe, dans cette enquête, de distinguer entre les inscriptions 
en vernaculaire, khmér, cham, malais ou javanais, et les inscriptions 
sanakrites, presque toujours en vers, qui, par ce fait même, n'ont 
pas l’occasion d'employer les chiffres pour exprimer les dates. 

1 Of. notamment: Sukumar Ranjan Das, “The orıgin and development of 


numerals," JHQ., IIT, 1927, pp. 97, 856; Bibhutibhusan Datta, “The present mode 
of expressing numbers," ibid., p. 580. 
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Au Cambodge, les premières inscriptions sanskrites datées font 
usage des mots symboliques. En voici l'exemple le plus ancien: 

Stèle de Bayan (K. 13, ligne 11 = ISCC., p. 36)!: rasadasra- 
garato cakendravarse “ dans l’année du roi des (aka (déaignóe) par les 
(cing) flèches, les (deux) Agvin et les (six) saveurs ”, soit 526. 

Les inscriptions connues jusqu'à présent fournissent une quinzaine 
d'exemples de ce système pour le VI* sidcle çaka. 

Au Champa, les deux plus anciennes inscriptions sanskrites datées 
expriment le millésime en toutes lettres, en langue sanskrite : 

Stèle de Mi-són (C 73 A, ligne 4 = BEFE-O., III, p. 210): . . . yut- 
laregu catursu varsacatesu “quatre cents ans augmentés de ., .”, 
soit 4xx. 

Stèle de Mi-sôn (C 96 B, ligne 14 = BEFE-O., IV, p. 921): nava- 
saptatyutiarapaftcavarsacatàttacakavanindrakalaparimánam ‘l'époque 
du roi des Ọake étant passée depuis cinq cents ans augmentés de 
soixante-dix-neuf ”, soit 579 gaka. 

Au siècle suivant, donc plus tard qu’au Cambodge, apparaissent 
pour la première fois dans les inscriptions sanakrites du Champa 
les mots symboliques, seuls ou combinés avec les noms de nombres : 

Stèle de Mi-sön (O 87 A, ligne 5 = BEFE-O., IV, p. 926; XV, 2, 
p. 190): änandämoarasatçataniyamataçakabhübhujän gate samaye “ en 
Yan des rois Çaka déterminé par six cents, l'atmosphère (zéro) et lea 
(neuf) Nanda ”, soit 609 calm. 

Bil n'est pas dû uniquement aux nécessités du mètre, l'emploi 
de gaia pour préciser la valeur de gaf semble trahir une certaine 
inexpérience dans le maniement des mots symboliques remplaçant 
des chiffres avec valeur de position; en tout cas, dans une 
- inscription postérieure d'un demi siècle, le même nom de nombre 
représentant des centaines est donné tout nu: 

Stèle de Mi-són (O 74 B, ligne 10 = BEFE-O., XI, p. 266) : bhukte 
rämärtthasatkaig çakapatisamaye “l’époque du roi des Çaka étant 
révolue depuis six, les (cing) objets des sens et les (trois) Rama ”, soit 
653 çaka. x 

A. Java, la plus ancienne insoription sanakrite datée fait usage 
des mots symboliques : 

1 Les lettres K ot O suivies d'un numéro ss rapportent à l'Inveniaire des 
insoriptions du Champa ei du Cambodge par G. Cœdis (BEFH-O., VIIL p. 37) 
réédité à Hanoi en 1928. ISOC. = Inscriptions sansoriies du Champa ei de 
Cambodge, per Barth et Bergaigno, Paris, 1885 (Not. et extr. des MES. de la Bibl. 
Nat., tome XXVII). 
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Stèle de Gangal (ligne 1 = Kern, VG., VII, p. 118) : gäkendre tigate 
grufindriyarasair ahgikrte vatsare ‘l’année du roi des (aka exprimée 
en chiffres! par les (six) saveurs, les (cinq) organes des sens et les 
(quatre) Veda’, soit 654 caka. 


Dans les inscriptions en vernaculaire, l'emploi des mots symboliques 


. eût risqué d’être inintelligible pour le public auquel elles étaient 


destinées, D'autre part, les noms de nombres indigénes, d'un usage 
courant dans les énumérations d'objets offerts à un temple, dans 
l'évaluation des distances ou des superficies, etc., semblent frappés 
d'interdit dans l'énoncé des dates: c'est là un fait dont la raison 
n'est pas très claire, mais dont il faut cependant tenir compte. Voici 
comment les Indochinois et les Indonésiens ont résolu la difficulté. 


Au Champs, les dates des inscriptions en langue chame sont 
exprimées par des chiffres avec valeur de position, suivant le système 
dont l’origine fait précisément l’objet de la controverse. La plus 
ancienne date attestée est 735 gaka (Pd Nagar, C 87 = JA., 1891, i, 
p.24; C125 = BEFE-O., XV, 2, p.47). ET 


Dans l'Insulinde, les chiffres apparaissent beaucoup plus töt. 
Trois inscriptions de Crivijaya, deux trouvées à Palembang en Sumatra 
(Acta Orientalia, IT, pp. 13 et 19) et l’autre provenant de l’île de Banka 
(Kern, VG., VIII, p. 207), donnent les millésimes 605, 606 et 608 çaka. 
M. G. R. Kaye ne manquere pas de faire état des réserves formulées 
par Kern (loc. cit.) et par le D: Bosch (cf. Acta Orientalia, TI, p. 12) 
touchant la valeur du chiffre des centaines, qui diffère sensiblement 
du chiffre 6 tel qu'il est attesté dans des inscriptions postérieures. 
Mais le doute a été levé par la découverte de deux fragmenta de l’ins- 
cription de Dinaya de 682 cake, la plus ancienne inscription de Java qui 
donne une date en chiffres. En effet, la date exprimée dans la partie 
anciennement connue (lignes 12-13) l'est en sanskrit, de la fagon 
suivante: nayanavasurase “les (dix) saveurs, les (huit) Vasu et les 
(deux) yeux” (Tijdschrift, LVII, 1916, p. 411). Or, dans le fragment 
supérieur de l'inscription retrouvé en 1923 (shid., LXIV, 1924, p. 227), 
la même date est répétée en chiffres, et le signe du chiffre 6 est identique 
à celui qui apparaît 75 ans plus tôt dans les inscriptions de Crivijaya. 
Les lectures 605, 606 et 608 sont donc sûres et doublement intéressantes, 
car en même temps qu’elles apportent un exemple ancien de l'emploi - 
des chiffres aveo leur valeur de position, elles attestent l'emploi du 
zéro, clef de voûte de tout le système. 


1 Kern oornge amgikrie en ankikris. 


Bou. 8.0.8. Fine Piare IV. 
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in Cambodge présente un cas —' intéressant. "Le . 
numération n'y était pas décimale, et aujourd'hui encore, malgré 
l'emprunt des numéraux siamois pour les multiples de dix à partir de 
trente, et, pour cent, mille, eto., elle ne l'est pas complètement : les- - 
noms de nombres de six à neuf se disent oinq-un, cinq-deux, cing-trois, 
eing-quatre, et des noms spéciaux pour désigner le nombre quatre 


et plusieurs multiples de vingt sont encore d'un usage courant. .À. . . 


l'époque ancienne, les Khmèrs ne disposaient pour exprimer les 
nombres, de quelque grandeur qu'ils fussent, que des noms pour un, 
deux, trois, quatre, cing, dir, vingt, et quelques multiples de vingt, _ 
et avaient emprunté au sanskrit le mot gata pour cent (cf. BEFE-O., 
XXIV, p. 347). A chacun de ces nombres correspondaient des aignes 
dont les plus &nciens exemplee sont attestés par les inscriptions de 
- Trapäh Thom (K 423 = Corpus; LXIII), Lotvék (K. 187 = Corpus, 
LV), Vit An Khvàv (K 560 = Corpus, XXII) et Sambór datée 605 
gaka (K 127 = Corpus, XLVII) : Aymonier en a reproduit quelques-uns, 
tirés d'inscriptions un peu postérieures, dans ses '* Quelques notions sur 
les inscriptions en vieux khmèr " (J.4., 1883, i, p. 483). Ce système 
de notation arithmétique est resté en vigueur à travers toutel'épigraphie 
cambodgienne pour le décompte des esclaves, des-animaux, dea objete, 
l'évaluation des longueurs, eto., mais n'a jamais été appliqué aux 
dates. Les plus anciennes inscriptions khmères datées donnent le 
millésime en sanskrit, par exemple : 

Präh Kuh&á Lüon (K 44, ligne 6 = Corpus, IV): sannavatyuttara- 
paficagaia pakapanigrahe “ (l’année) caka comptant cing cent quatre- 
vingt-seise ”. 

Quelque incertitude a régné jusqu'à présent sur la date la plus 
ancienne qui ait été exprimée en chiffres dans l'épigraphie khmère. 
Une inscription de Präsät Näk Buos (K 341 Sud) contient une 
‚date de trois chiffres se terminant par 96, dont les autres données 
se vérifieralent pour l'année 596 gaka (ISCC., p. 380, n. 2), mais 
qu'Aymonier préférerait restituer 796 (Le Cambodge, vol. II, p. 238): _ 
on ne peut en faire état. D'autre part, Aymonier (tbid., I, p. 292) 
proposait d’interpréter par 784 la date d'une inscription de bn An c 
(K 99) qu'il avait lue 7844 (sic). Mais ce que cet auteur a pris pour 
un 7 pest qu'un signe ornementel, et la date réelle est 844 gaks, 
postérieure de plus de trente ans à cette date de 801 qui se lit sur ` 
plusieurs inscriptions de Bàkó (K.-315, 318, 320), qui est confirmée. 

1 Imacriphons du Cambodge publiées sous los auspices de l'Académie de . 
Inscriptions eb Belles-Lettres, Paris, Geuthnèr (en cours de publication). a Seon 
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par lee inscriptions sanskrites du même monument et qui est peut-être 
la date la mieux attestée de l'épigraphie préankoréenne. 

Mais la publication du Corpus a révélé une date en chiffres qui 
est plus ancienne de deux siècles, et contemporaine de Is plus ancienne 
inscription de Grivijaya : c'est une inscription de Sambór (K 127 = . 
Corpus, XLVII) qui donne la date 605 gaks, avec les chiffres en 
valeur de position et le zéro. | 


En résumé, dans les inscriptions sanskrites, l'usage des mots 
symboliques est attesté pour la première fois au Cambodge en 526 
çaka (A.D. 604), au Champa en 609 (A.D. 687) et à Java en 654 (a.p. 732). 
Dans les inscriptions en vernaculaire, les ohiffres aveo valeur de 
position et le zéro apparaissent simultanément en 605 çaka (a.D. 683) 
à Sumatra et au Cambodge, précédés dans ce dernier pays d'une 
pénode pendant laquelle les dates éteient exprimées en langage 
sanskrit; au Champs, ils ne sont pas attestés avant 735 (a.D. 813). 

Le résultat de cette enquête ne semble pas favorable à la théorie 
qui assigne une origine indoohinoise ou indonésienne à l'emploi de 
mots symboliques sanskrits, car les plus anciens exemples en sont 
fournis par le Cambodge où la numération indigène n'était pas 
décimale; et au Champs, ce système a été précédé par un autre qui 
faisait usage des noms de nombres sanskrita. Au Cambodge, l'emploi 
des chiffres est, de même, précédé par oelui des noms de nombres 
sanskrits. De toute façon l'apparition des chiffres avec valeur de 
position et du zéro dans l'épigraphie indochinoise et indonésienne 
est nettement liée à l’axpression des dates de l'ère çaka, dont on ne 
saurait contester l'origine indienne. Quelle que sort l'origine ultime 
de ce système de notation arithmétique, il n'est pas sans intérêt de le 
trouver attesté en Indochine et dans l'Insulinde dès le VII* siècle A.D., 
c'est-à-dire au moins deux siècles plus tôt que dans l'Inde propre, 
si l'on adopte les vues pessimistes de M. G. R. Kaye sur les témoignages 
de l’épigraphie indienne. 

Quant à la forme même des chiffres indochinois et indonssiens, 
elle est pour plusieurs d’entre eux très différente de celle des chiffres 
indiens: il y & là un nouveau problème dont l'étude contribuerait 
peut-être à résoudre l'origine exacte dea chiffres “ arabes ”. 





Les grands rois du monde 
E Par GABRIEL FERRAND 
M PAUL PELLIOT a récemment publié dans le T’oung-pao 
athe (t. XATI, mai 1928, pp. 97-126), un article intitulé: “La 
théorié des quatre fils du Ciel," où ont été réunis les informations de 
source chinoise et quelques textes arabes sur oe sujet. La présente 
note n’est qu’une addition à son article. | 

1) Le plus ancien texte chinois qui fasse allusion aux grands rois 
du monde. est le Kang che wat kouo tohouam, “ Relation des pays 
étrangers par M. K'ang." Ce K’ang, plus exactement K'ang T’ai, 
.fut envoyé, aveo Tchou Ying, en ambassade par la cour de Chine, 

dans l’Océan Indien, vers 245-50 de notre ère. “ D’après la Relation 
. des pays étrangers, dit un extrait de oe texte, aujourd'hui perdu, on 
dit dans les pays étrangers que sous le ciel il y a trois abondanoes : 
l'abondanoe des hommes en Ohine, l’abondance des joyaux au Ta-ts’in 
(Orient méditerranéen), l'abondance des chevaux chez les Yue-tche.”! - 

2) Le Che eul yeou king qui a dû être mis en chinois en 392-par - 
un religieux des “contrées occidentales " appelé Kalodaka, rapporte 
ce qui sait: “ Dans le Yen-feou-t'i (Jambudvipa), il y a 16 grands 
royaumes, avec 84.000 villes murées ; il y a huit rois (kouo-wang) et . 
quatre Fils du Ciel (?’ten-tsou). A l'Est, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Tain 
(= Chine); la population y prospère. Au Sud, il y a le Fils du Ciel 
du royaume de T’ien-tchou (Inde); la terre y [produit] beaucoup 
d'éléphante renommée. A l'Ouest, il y a le Fila du Ciel du royaume de 
Ta-ta’in (Orient Méditerranéen); la terre y abonde en or, argent, 
joyaux, jade.* Au Nord-Ouest, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Yue-tohe 
(Indoscythes) ; la terre y [produit] beaucoup d’excellents chevaux?” - 

8) Dans l'introduction de ses Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales 
achevés en août 646, Hiuan-tsang parle des quatre continents, du 
Jambudvipa avec ses quatre fleuves issus du lac Anavatapta, puis 
continue ainsi :— : 

"YL'&ge actuel n'ayant pas de ‘roi à la roue” (cakravartin) qui 
réponde à l'ordre cosmique, sur le territoire du continent Tchan-pou 
. (Jambudvipa) il y a quatre souverains. Au Sud-Est [est] le 'seigneur ` 
des éléphants”; [son pays] est chaud et humide, et favorable aux 


1 Pelliot, pp. 121-2. 

3 Pelliot, p. 98, n. 2: “ Le traducteur a dû rendre par jada le nom d'une pierre 
plus ou moins semblable au jade, mais de toute autre nature. . . ." 

3 Pelliot, pp. 97-8. 
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éléphants. A l'Ouest, [est] le ‘seigneur des joyaux’; [son pays] 
est proohe de la mer et abonde en joyaux. Au Nord-Est [est] le 
‘seigneur des chevaux”; [son pays] est froid et rude, et favorable 
aux chevaux. A l'Est [est] le ‘seigneur des hommes’; [son pays] 
est tampéré et agréable, et la population est nombreuse. 

“ Aussi, dans le royaume du ' seigneur des éléphants ’, les habitants 
sont-ils d'une nature impétueuse, diligente à l'étude et spécialement 
adonnés aux sciences occultes. Comme vêtement, ils [portent] un 
morceau d'étoffe [enroulé] horizontalement et laissent l’épaule droite 
découverte; comme coiffure, ils nouent au haut de la tête leurs 
cheveux, qui retombent de tous côtés. Ils habitent par tribus dans 
des cités, et leurs maisons sont à étages. 

p “ Dans le territoire du ‘ seigneur des joyaux”, il n'y a ni rites ni 

justice, et on fait grand cas des richesses. [Les vêtements] y sont teillós 
courts, et on les y boutonne à gauche. [Les gens] se coupent les cheveux 
et ont de longues moustaches. Ils habitent dans des villes murées, 
et tirent profit des transactions commerciales. 

“Pour oe qui est des coutumes chez le seigneur des chevaux ’, 
[les habitants] y ont un naturel cruel et violent; leurs sentiments 
tolèrent le meurtre. [Ils ont] tentes de feutre et ‘ huttes à coupole ' ; 
ils s'assemblent [et se dispersent] comme des corbeaux en faisant 
paitre [leurs troupeaux]. 

" Bur le sol du ‘seigneur des hommes’, les coutumes ont pour 
mécanisme la sagesse; la bienveillance et la justice brillent avec 
éclat. [Les gens] y ont le bonnet et la ceinture, et boutonnent [le 
pan de leur vêtement] à droite; les chars et les vêtements y ont des 
[distinctions suivant les] rangs. La population y est attachée au sol 
et difficile à déplacer ; les professions y sont classées. 

“Dans les coutumes de trois dea ' seigneurs ', c'est l'Est qui a la 
prééminence. Les habitations [de leurs peuples] ouvrent leurs portes à 
l'Est; au soleil levant, on y salue tourné vers l'Est. Sur le territoire 
du ' seigneur des hommes ', o’est le cóté Sud qui est honoré. Pour ce 
qui est des mœurs locales et des coutumes diverses, tel en est 
. l'essentiel. . . ." 1 


* Pelliot, pp. 106-8. M. Pellot ajoute plus loin (p. 108): ‘‘ Tgo-siu&n (voi 4)) 
expose, lui aussi, la théorie dee ‘quatre seigneurs', en des termes voisins de ceux 
de Hican-teang, mais bien plus résumés, ob insiste ensuite sur la différenoe entre 
les Hindous et les Hou. L’omgmalité de Tao-sruan, en oe qui concerne les ‘ quatre 
seigneurs ', eat qu'il précis les óquivalenoes que Hiuen-taang avait laissées dans 
le vague, et dit que le ' seigneur des éléphants ' répond à l'Inde (Yin-tou), le ' seigneur 
des joy&ur' répond aux Hon. le ‘seigneur des chevaux’, aux Turks (T’ou-kine), 
le ‘seigneur des hommes’, à la Chine (Tche-na). . 


P2 
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4) Dans son Siu kao seng tchouan, rédigé entre 645 et 667, où 
le chapitre IV est consacré à la biographie de Hiuan-teang, Tao-siuan 
dit: “Dans ce pays-là [= dans l'Inde], on avait la tradition que le 
seul Jambudvipa est gouverné par quatre rois. L’Est s'appelle Tohe-na 
(Cina, Chine); son seigneur est le roi des hommes. L’Ouest s’appelle 
Po-sseu (Perse) ; son seigneur est le roi des joyaux. Le Sud s'appelle 
Yin-tou (Indu, Inde), son seigneur est le roi des éléphants. Le Nord 
s'appele Hien-yun (= Hiong-nou, ici Turks, ete.); son seigneur 
est le roi des chevaux. Tous disent que les quatre royaumes se servent 
de ces [avantages spéciaux à chacun d'eux] pour gouverner. Aussi 
en parla-t-on de suite (à Hiuan-tsang].” ? i 
5) Les textes arabes connaissent cette théorie à relativement haute 
époque. Le marchand Sulayman dont la relation est de 851, s'exprime 
ainsi :— P 
* Les gens de l'Inde et de la Chine sont d'avis unanime sur oe fait 
que les [grands] rois du monde sont au nombre de quatre. Celui qu'ils 
citent comme le premier des quatre est le roi des Arabes, [c'est-à-dire 
‘le Khalife de Bagdad]. Indiens et Chinois sont d'aocord à cet égard, 
sans contredit, que le roi des Arabes est le plus grand des rois, le plus ` 
riche et le plus magnifique; que c’est le roi de la grande religion 
(’Isläm), au-dessus de laquelle il n’est rien. Le roi de la Chine se place 
lui-même au second rang, après le roi des Arabes. Viennent ensuite le 
roi de Rtim (Byzance) et le Ballahrä, le roi de ceux qui ont les oreilles 
oar 
6) La relation précédente est suivie dans le même manuscrit 
d'un commentaire qu'y a ajouté, vers 916, un certain Abt Zayd 
Hasan de Siräf, inconnu par ailleurs. Celui-ci rapporte qu'un koreichite 
appelé Ibn Wahab fut reçu par l'empereur de la Chine à Si-ngan-fou, 
vers 872/5. Ibn Wahab raconte que, au cours de l’audience, le roi 
lui posa certaines questions et lui dit ensuite: “Comment olasser- 
vous les rois [de la terre] 1" L’arabe répondit: “ Je ne sais rien à 
ce sujet, “Le roi dit à l'interprète: “Dis à Ibn Wahab que nous, 
Chinois, nous comptons cinq rois. Celui qui possède le royaume le plus 
riche est le roi de l''Ir&k, parce que l''Irák est au centre du monde et 
que les autres royaumes l'entourent. En Chine, on le désigne sous le 
1 Pelhot, p. 125. | 
* Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymän on Inds of en Chine, rédigé om 851, suivi 
de remarques par Abg Zayd Hasan (sers 910) traduit de l'arabe par Gabriel Ferrand, 
Paris, 1922, in 8°, p. 47. Bur oe texte arabe et son &uteur, of. également mea “Notes 


de géographie orien ”, dans Journal asiatiques, janrıer-ınars, 1928, pp..21-85. J'y 
reviendrai ultérieurement. Le passage ci-dessus a ótó utilisé par M. Pelhot. 
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nom de ‘roi des rois’. Après lui, vient le roi de Chine que nous 
désignons sous le nom de ‘ roi des hommes’, parce qu'il n'y a pas de 
roi qui, mieux que lui, ait étebli les bases de la paix, qui maintienne 
mieux l'ordre que nous ne le faisons dans notre royaume et dont lea 
sujets soient plus obéissante à leur roi que les nôtres. C'est pour cela 
que le roi de Chine est le ‘roi des hommes’. Vient ensuite le ‘ roi 
des bêtes féroces’: c’est le roi des Turks (des Toguz-Oguz), qui sont 
nos voisins. Puis, c'est le ‘roi des éléphants”, c'est-à-dire le roi 
de l'Inde. On l'appelle aussi en Chine ‘le roi de la sagesse’ parce 
que la sagesse est originaire de l'Inde. Vient ensuite le roi de Rüm 
(Byzance) que nous appelons ‘le roi des beaux hommes’ (rex virorum), 
parce qu'il n’y a pas sur terre un peuple aussi bien fait que celui des 
Byrantins, ni qui ait plus beau visage. Tels sont les principaux rois 
de la terre; les autres rois ne leur sont en rien comparables.” 1 
7) Abü'l-Kàsim Sä‘id bin Ahmad bin Sá'id l'Espagnol est né 
à Almeria en 420/1029 et mourut à Tolède en 462/1070. Il publia de 
nombreux ouvrages qui sont aujourd'hui perdus ou qu'on n'a pas 
encore retrouvés. Il ne nous reste d'une production que nous savons 
avoir été considérable que son Tabakat al-umam “les catégories des 
peuples ". Edité par le Pére Louis Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1912, in 89), ce 
texte arabe, contient une notice sur l'Inde qui, autant que je sache, 
n’a pas été encore traduite; je la donne ci-dessous intégralement :— 
La Soros DANS L'INDE 
" (p. 11). Le premier des peuplea dont il eet question ioi est celui 
de l'Inde. C’est un peuple qui possède d'abondantes richesses et des 
ressources considérables, qui comprend de puissants royaumes; la 
sagesse lui a été reconnue ; dans toutes les branches de la science, la 
prééminence lui a été reconnue par tous les peuples anciens et les 
générations passées. 
* Les rois de la Chine ? disaient [stc] que les rois du monde sont au 
1 Q. Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe, p. 87. Egalement oité par M. Pellot. 
e * Co passage ot quelques autres du texte sur l'Inde ont été textuellsment reproduits 
per Jamal ad-din Aba’l-Hasan 'AIT bin Yüsuf bin Ibrahim bin ‘Abd al-Wähid 
aM Saybäni al-Kifti (nó à Kıft en Haute-Egypte en 568-1172, mort en ramadan 


046 = décembre 1248) dans son Tä’riä al-kwkamy “ Histoire des sages." La notice 
oh se trouvent oes extraits eat consacrée à un sage indien appelé 5% Kanka qui 


débute ainsi: “ Kanka l’indien, parfois on dit SS Kabka . . . " (éd. J. Lippert, 
Leipzig, 1908, in 4°, p. 285). Le Fiäris rédigé en 877/088 (éd. G. Flugel, publiée 
par J. Hoediger et A. Muller, t. I, p. 270 infra, et t. II, p. 125 infra), a 

Kankah aveo les variantes iSS Kankona ot celle de Cesmri «CS  Katkak. 
En deux lignes, le Fihrist ne cite que les titres de ses ouvrages. Dens son histoire 
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nombre de cinq et que le reste des hommes sont leurs sujeta. Ils disent. 
que cea cinq rois sont: le roi de la Chine, le roi de l'Inde, le roi des 
Turks, le roi des Persans et le roi de Rüm (Byzance). Ils appellent 
le roi de la Chine ‘le roi des hommes’ parce que les Chinois sont les 
plus obéissante à l'autorité royale et les mieux disposés à se laisser 
conduire par le gouvernement. Ils appellent le roi de l'Inde ‘le roi 
de la sagesse ' à cause de l'extrême application des Indiens pour les 
sciences et de leur primauté dans toutes les connaissances. Ils appellent 
le roi des Turks ‘le roi des bêtes fauves’ à cause de la bravoure des 
Turks et de leur grand courage. Ils appellent le roi des Persans ‘le 
roi des rois ' à cause de la puissance et de la grandeur de son royaume, 
de la supériorité de sa puissance et de l'énormité de sa force, car ce 
royaume domine les rois au centre de l’œcoumène et s'étend sur le 
plus beau des climats, à l'exclusion des autres rois. Ils appellent le roi 
de Byrance ‘le roi des beaux hommes’ parce que les gens de Rüm 
ont les plus beaux visages humains, les plus beaux corps ! et la con- 
stitution la plus vigoureuse. 

- * Parmi tous les peuples, l'Inde est le pays qui, dans la succession 
des siècles, a été le pays d'origine de la sagesse et la source de la justice 
et de la science du gouvernement; pays des gens de pensées supérieures 
et d'opinions sublimes, des sentences universelles, des produits extra- 
ordinaires, des mérites merveilleux Quoique leur couleur les classe 
dans la première catégorie des Noirs, ils n'en font pas moins partie 
par là de l'ensemble des Nègres ; mais Allah le Très-Haut les a exemptés 
des mauvaises qualités des Nègres (p. 12), de la vilenie de leur caractère 
et de la sottise de leur pensée ; il'a donné aux Indiens la supériorité 
sur bien des peuples parmi les bruns et les blancs. | 

“ Certains savants en astrologie prétendent attribuer cela à une 
cause : ils prétendent que Saturne et Mercure se partagent l'influence 
sur le caractère des Indiens. L'influence de Saturne sur leur organisme 
a consisté à noiroir leur couleur; celle de Mercure a épuré leur 


des médecins, Ibn Abi Ussybıa‘ qui vécut de 000/1203 à 668/1270 (éd. A. Muller, 
t. IT, p. 32), lui consacre quelques lignes sous la rubrique Kankak l'indien. Wustenfeld 
(Geschichte der arabischen Aerzis «nd Naturforscher, Gottingen, 1840, p. 3, n. 1) a 
imprimé Katkah. 

Autant que je sache, Kanka et ses variantes n’ont été rapprochés d'aucun nom 
inten. M. Sylvain Lévi me suggère Je très heureuse explication suivante: il n'y 
aurait qu'à .lıre AS à le persane, o'est-à-dire SET Ganga m ukr. Garga et i ~ 
s'agirait de Garga qui vivait dans les premiers siècles de notre ère, l’auteur do la 
Garg! santa ou ‘collection gargique ” contenant un passage oélèbre sur l'histoire 
des invasions étrangères (Yavana, Saka, otc.). 

1 Cf. & oe sujet, Pelliot, pp. 119-20. 
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intelligence, & adouci leur caractère, tandis que Saturne oontribuait 
à la sûreté de leur raisonnement et à leut éloignement de l'erreur. ' Et 
c’est ainsi qu’ils ont à ce point la pureté des vertus et la sûreté du 
jugement. Ils différent en cela de tous les autres Noirs, c’est-à-dire 
des Zangs (ou Nègres de la côte orientale d'Afrique), Nubiens, Abyssins 
et autres. C’est ainsi qu'ils sont adonnés à la science des nombres et 
à la formation de la géométrie. Ils ont acquis la connaissance la plus 
parfaite et la plus grande maîtrise dans la connaissance des mouve- 
ments des étoiles et des secrets de la sphère, et dans les sciences exactes. 
En outre, ce sont les plus savants des hommes dans l’art de la médecine, 
les plus experte dans la connaissance de la force des médicaments, 
les caractères des éléments et les particularités des choses créées. Leurs 
rois ont une noble conduite, des principes de gouvernement louables, 
une administration parfaite. 
* Quant à la science divine, ils sont tous d’aooord à oet égard pour 
croire à l'unité divine d’Allah puissant et fort, et à écarter de lui tout 
`> associé. Mais ils ont plusieurs espèces de monothéisme : il y a parmi 
eux des Brahmanes et des Sabéens.1 Les Brahmanes sont une classe 
d’hommes peu nombreuse ; ils ont une loi de noblesse héréditaire. 
Il y en a parmi eux qui professent l'impermanence et d’autres la 
permanence. Mais ils sont tous d'acoord pour déclarer les prophéties 
inexistantes,* interdire les sacrifices d'animaux et défendre qu'on fasse 
souffrir les animaux. Quant aux Sabéens, c’est la masse des Indiens 
et ils constituent la plus grande partie de la population de l'Inde. [ls 
professent la permanence du monde qui a pour cause l'essence de la 
cause du monde, laquelle est le Créateur puissant et fort, et la pré- 
éminence des astres. Les Sabéens donnent aux astres des formes 
auxquelles ils obéissent et auxquelles ils font toutes sortes d’offrandes 
en rapport avec oe qu'ils savent de la nature de chacun de oes astres, 
de façon à se rendre par là leurs forces favorables et à utiliser dans 
le monde inférieur l'influence de ces astres, selon leurs convenances. 
Ils donnent des noms à chacune de oes formes. Sur les époques de la 
préoeesion des équinoxes, sur les circuits et les révolutions des astres 


1 Bur les Bebéens, of. Hnoyolopddie de l'Islam, sub verbo pibi‘a, Mais ıls’agiticı, 
d’après une dos phrases suivantes, do tous les autres Indiens, en dehors des Brahmanes. 
Naturellement, les véritables Sabéons sont hors de oause ot l'expression est impropre. 
M. Bylvain Lévi m'informe que les textes grecs, sanskrits et pelis emploient fré- 
quemment l'expression : brahmanes et £umanes (fromana) pour désigner les Indiens. 
C'est cette division à laquelle fait allusion le présent texte, où les éramana sont repré- 
sentés par les paeudo-s&béens. 

1 Of. à oe sujet, Jouraal asiatique, &vril-juin, 1980. v. 216. 
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et sur la corruption de toutes les choses créées provenant des quatre 
éléments au moment de chaque réunion qui se produit pour les astres 
dans le téte du Bélier et sur le rétablissement des choses créées à 
chaque révolution, ils ont des opinions nombreuses et des doctrines 
diverses, ainsi que nous l'avons exposé dans notre Zavre sur les docirines 
des adeptes des religions (p. 18) et des sectes! L'éloignement de l'Inde 
de notre pays (l'Espagne) et l'isolement du royaume de l'Inde par 
rapport à nous rendent rares pour nous les ouvrages qu'ila ont composés. 
Il ne nous est parvenu que dee fragmenta de leur science ; nous n'avons 
que des bribes de leurs doctrines et nous n'avons appris que bien peu 
de chose de leurs savants. 

“En ce qui concerne les doctrines de l'Inde au sujet des sciences 
astronomiques, ils en ont trois qui sont bien connues: le doctrine 
du Sindhind,® celle de l'Arjbar * et celle de l'Arkand.* Il ne nous est 
parvenu une connaissance précise que ® de la doctrine du Sindhind. 
C'est la doctrine qu'a suivie un groupe de savants musulmans et à 
l'aide de laquelle ils ont composé des zig (tables astronomiques). Ainsi 
ont rédigé de telles tables Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Fazari,? Haba’? ` 
bin ‘Abdallah al-Bagdadi? Muhammad bin Müsä al-Huwärizmi,® 
Al-Husayn bin Muhammad [bin Hamid] connu sous le nom de Ibn 
al-Àdami!? et d’autres encore. La signification de sindhind est 


i Jody Qi gat oya j ots. 

* Transcription approchée de sddhaata "fin réalisée”. Cf. H. Buter, Die 
MMaihomaiiker und Astronomen der Araber und ihre Werke, Leipzig, 1900, in 8°, p. 10, 
n. 6. Le khalıfe Al-Mansür (754-75) fit faire à ses frais la traduction de l'original 

‘indien (cf. Oskar Schirmer, Studien zur Asromomie der Araber, Sttewngberichts der 
physikalisch-medisinischen Socieldt zu Hriongen, t. LYIT, 1926, p. 46, n. 7). 

3 Le P. Oheikho & édité fautivement "S pour 23. Arjbar étant une 
transcription asses oorreote de Aryabhaia, le mathématiolen qui vivait à la fin du ve 
siècle. Cf. Alberuns’s India, trad. E. O. Sachau, Londres, 1810, in 8°, t. II, p. 805. 

4 Of. Alberuns's India, t. II, p. 808. 

* Je lis Leu au lion de ge quo porte le texto. 

* Mort en 160/777. Cf. Suter, Dis Mathematiker, p. 8, No. 1, et Alberuni’s India, 
trad. Bachau, t. II, p. 810. 

* Le P. Cheikho a édité fautivement > pour |. 

* Plus exaotement Ahmad bin ‘Abdallah, plus conna sous le nom de Habeš 
&lhisib (le owiculateur) Il aurait vécu plus de cant ans. Il est vraısomblablement 
mori vers 250-60 m 864—74. Cf. Suter, Die Mathematiker, p. 12, No. 22. 

* Of. Suter, Die Hathemaitker, p. 10, No. 10, et O. A. Nallino, Al-Battani sive 
Albatenti opus astronomioum, Milan, 1003, in 4°, t. I, p. 312, n 4, où il est dit qu'il 
mourut &prós 282/846. 

1* Of. Suter Die Mashematiker, p. 44, No. 82. 
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‘perpétuité absolue”! (C’est ainsi que s'exprime Al-Husayn bin 
al-Adami dans sa table astronomique. 

“ Les partisans du Sindhind disent que les sept astres (planètes), 
leurs awj * et leurs gawzahar ? se réunissent tous dans la tête du Bélier, 
particulièrement toutes les 4.320.000.000 années solaires et les Indiens 
appellent cette durée “durée du monde” *; car ils croient que lors- 
que les astres se réunissent dans la tête du Bélier, toutes les choses 
créées se corrompent et que le monde inférieur reste à l'état de ruines 
pendant un long temps, jusqu'à oe que les astres se dissóminent dans 
les signes du zodiaque. Quand il en est ainsi, la vie recommence et le 
monde inférieur revient à son état premier. Suivant leur doctrine, 
il en est ainsi éternellement, sans fin. Chacun de ces astres, leurs aj 
et-leurs gawzahar ont de certaines révolutions en cette durée qui est, 
suivant leur doctrine, ‘la durée du monde’. Jai rapporté cela dans 
le livre que j'ai composé sur la correction des mouvements des étoiles. 

“Quant aux partisans de l'Arjbar, ils sont d'accord aveo les 
partisans du Sindhind, sauf sur le calcul de la ‘durée du monde’. 
En effet, la durée après laquelle, suivant eux, les astres, leurs aw) et 
leurs gawrahar se réunissent dans la tête du Bélier est un millième 
seulement de la durée [indiquée dans] le Sindhind et ils expliquent 
ainsi [la théorie de] l’ Arjbar. 

" Quant aux partisans de l'Arkand, ils différent des deux opinions 


1 al] ai. Co n'est pas exactement le sens du sanskrit qui signifie 
fin réalisée ”. 


8 c plur. cde | "rà dwéyaor roð éyxérrpor, apogeum Bola. apogewm 
excentrici planetarum (nunquam epioyali . . .) dans C. A. Nallino, Al-Battanl, t. IT, 
Milan, 1907, p. 822, swb verbo ". 


? "Vor ajg jawauhar, © Persico gawzahar 333. signiflost: 1. oirculum 
perecliptioum (af. p. 45, adn. 3) Lunae seu orbitam lunarem ; 2. nodos orbites 
lunaris, et prassertim nodum ascendentem, 8. nodos orbitae cuiusoumque planetae. 
Probebiliter est vox Zendica gaocitkra ‘semen bovum [servans]' epitheton Lunae 
in libro Avesia insoripto; putabant enim Lanam semen primi bovis servavisse, et 
ex eco varia armentorum generas prooreavisae . . . dans O. A. Nallino, AL Baitänf, 
t. I, p. 250." 

4 Cf. Alberuni’s India, t. I, p. 888, où il eat dit: ‘ Our Muslim authors call the 
days of the kalpa ths days of the Sipd-hind or the days of ths world, oounting them 
as 1.577.916.450.000 days (sdvana or orvil days), or 4.320.000.000 solar years or 
4.452.775.000 lunar years . . .". Birün! a écrit ses Indica en 1080. L'auteur des 
Tabaku alwmam est né l’année préoédents et mort en 1070, mais nous ne savons 
pes à quelle date il a rédigé oe livre ot s'il a pu utiliser les Indica. Il y a lien de noter, 


dans le sens de la négative, que Abt’l-Käsım transcrit, par exemple ‚= ‚| le nom 
d’Äryabhate, alors que Birini a Jen jl. 
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précédentes sur les mouvements des astres et sur la durée du monde ; 

mais la forme exaote de leur divergence ne nous est pas parvenue. 

(p. 14) “ Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, 
il y a, en ce qui concerne la musique un livre appelé en langue indienne 
biyäfar,! ce qui veut dire ‘les fruits de la sagesse ',! dans lequel il est 
question des origines des sons et des recueils de compositions 
mélodiques. | 

“Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, il 
y a, sur l'art de diriger le. caractère et de corriger les Ames, le livre de 
Kalila et Dimna. Burzuyeh,? le sage persan, l'a apporté de l'Inde à 
Anfisirwan ibn Kobad ibn Firüz, roi des Persans, et l'a traduit pour ce 
souverain de l'indien en persan. Ensuite, pendant l’Isläm, ‘Abdallah 
bin al-Mukaffa' l’a traduit du persan en arabe.‘ C’est un livre de grand 
profit, aux fins excellentes, dont on tire grand bénéfice. 


“ Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, il : 


y a enoore le calcul des nombres que Abt Ja‘far Muhammad bin Müsä 
al-Huwärizmi a exposé complètement. Cette science, chez lui, est 
particulièrement condensée, intelligible, accessible et compréhensible ; 
elle témoigne de la finesse de l'esprit des Indiens, de la beauté de leurs 
qualités naturelles, de l'excellence de leur faculté d'invention. 
“Parmi les fruits, qui sont parvenus jusqu'à nous, de leur 
intelligence solide, parmi les produits de leur esprit pur et des 
merveilles de leurs arts excellents, citons le jeu d’échecs. Pour les 
Indiens, dans les redoublements de nombres qu'ils ont combinés dans 
les cases de l'échiquier, il y a des règles secrètes qu’ils considèrent 
comme l'introduction à la connaissance et des mystères dont ils 
trouvent l'origine dans les forces qui sortent de la nature. Vraiment 
la belle composition et la merveilleuse ordonnance qui apparaissent 
dans l'emploi de ces cases suivant l'ordre de leurs parties manifestent 
un but grandiose et un dessein magnifique ; car tout cela contient un 
avertissement sur le moyen de se garantir contre ses ennemis et une 
exhortation à requérir une forme de tempérament qui se purifie des 
souillures. I y a là un avantage considérable, un profit éminent. 


~ 


“ Ila nous ont encore communiqué la description qu'ont faite leurs © 


1 M. Sylvain Lévi me suggère comme restitution le skr. vidgüphala qu'&ppelle 
ga traduction arabe “ los fruıts de la sagesse." 

11 à. 

* Of. sur oe médecin, la préface de La version arabe ds KXalilah e$ Dimnak du P. Louis 
Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1905, in 8°) et les auteurs cités; Mmoyclopddie de l'Islam, t. TI, 
p. 787. 

4 Ibid. et 2Àwoyolopéd:e de l'islam, t. IL, p. 429. 
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savants de la forme du monde, de l'ordonnance des sphères et des 
mouvements des astres, par exemple, Kankah l'indien.! Car Abu Ma'Éar 
bin ‘Omar al-Balhi a mentionné dans son livre intitulé Les mille, que 
Kankah est le premier en date (p. 15) dans l'astronomie parmi tous 
les savants de l'Inde de l'ancien temps et nous ne connaissons pas 
Vindication précise de l'époque où il a vécu, ni rien de son histoire en 
dehors de ce que nous en avons dit.” | 

8) A une date indéterminée, mais relativement récente, 
l'histoire des grands rois du monde est passée dans le folklore pur: 
on la retrouve dans Les cent et une nis Un vieillard, qui avait 
parcouru le monde, arrive à la cour du roi de Perse, Kesra Anusirwàn. 
Introduit au palais, “le chambellan me dit que le roi me faisait 
demander si je connaissais le plus puissant des rois de la terre. Je 
répondis qu'il y en a cing: Celui dont les domaines sont les plus 
étendus est le roi de l’"Iräk (= roi des Arabes), car il est au milieu du 
monde et les autres rois font cercle autour de lui.—Cela est vrai, dit 
le chambellan, c’est oe que nous trouvons dans nos livres.— Ensuite, 
continuai-je, vient le roi que voici (le roi de Perse), et qui est surnommé 
le roi des gens civilisés. Il est suivi du roi des Turks, qui est surnommé 
le roi des bêtes féroces, c'est-à-dire des bêtes féroces humaines ; vient 
ensuite le roi de l'Inde, surnommé le roi des éléphants ; puis le roi de 
la sagesse * qui est le souverain de l'Egypte, car c'est de ce pays-là 
que vient la sagesse; enfin le roi des Rüms qu'on nomme aussi le roi 
des hommes, parce que les hommes de son empire sont plus beaux et 
de plus agréable figure que ceux d’aucun autre pays. Tels sont les 
principaux rois; les autres sont au-dessous d'eux." * 


En résumé, les textes chinois et arabes fournissent les informations 
suivantes :— 

1) En 240-250, K'ang T'ai connaît “ trois abondances ”, c’est-à- 
dire trois grands pays: la Chine, le Ta-te'in — Orient méditerranéen 
et les Yue-tche — Indoscythes. 


1 Vide supra, n. 2, p. 882. 

* Traduites de l'arabe [d'après quatre manuscrits maghrébins] par M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Paris, s.d. (1911), in 8°. 

* Variante du manuscrit 8682: le roi d'Abyssinie. . 

* P. 70-1. Of. la note de Is p. 71 où oe passage est donné comme un emprunt 
aux Prairies d'or de Mas'üdi, t. I, p.814. Cf. également ma “ Note sur le livre des 101 
Nuits”, dans Journal asiatique, mars—avril, 1911, pp. 809-18. Je profite de l'occasion 
pour oorrıger une erreur de la p. 311 où Hänfti est identifié à Hongkong: o'est Canton 
qu'il faut lire. 
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2) Au mr* ou 1v* siècle, le Che eul yeou king mentionne quatre 
Fils du Ciel: en Chine, Inde, au Ta-ta’in et chez les Yue-tche. 

3) En 646, Hiuan-teang cite quatre souverains: en Inde, chez les 
Hou = Iraniens et Tokhariens, chez les Turks et en Chine. 

4) En 645-87, Tao-siuan cite quatre rois: en Chine, Perse, Inde 
et chez les Hiong-nou = Turks. 

5) En 851, le marchand Sulaymän connait quatre rois: celui 
des Arabes, de la Chine, de Rüm = Byzance, et de l'Inde. 

6) Vers 872-5, Ibn Wahab rapporte, d’après l'empereur de 
Chine, qu'il y a cing rois: le roi de l''Tràk = roi des Persans, le roi 
de Chine, des Turks, de l'Inde et de Rüm. | 

7) Au x siècle (1029-70), Abü'l-Küsim connait cinq rois: le 
roi de Chine, de l’Inde, des Turks, des Persans, et de Rüm. 

8) L'auteur du livre des Cent et une nuits annonce cinq grands 
rois et en nomme six:~le roi des Arabes, de Perse, des Turks, de 
l'Inde, de l'Egypte (variante : de l’Abyssinie) et de Rüm. 

Qu'il s'agisse de trois, quatre, cinq ou six grands rois du monde, 
la parenté de ces récits est indéniable : tous les huit énumèrent dans 
un ordre différent: la Chine, le Ta-te'in = Hou == Rüm des Arabes, 
l'Inde, les Yue-tche = Turks = Hiong-nou, le roi des Arabes, le roi 
de Perse = roi des rois de l'Irak et le roi d'Egypte. Chacun de ces 
rois est caractérisé par la richesse ou le produit particulier du pays sur 
lequel il règne: l'Inde par ses éléphants, le T&-te'in par ses joyaux, 
le pays des Yue-tche par ses chevaux, eto. 

K'ang T'ai et les autres textes chinois ne oitent pas leurs sources, 
mais il semble bien qu'ils ont recueilli l'histoire dans l'Océan Indien 
ou la mer de Chine occidentale; Hiuan-tsang, au dire de Tao-siuan, 
l'aurait recueillie dans l'Inde (cf. 4)). D’après le marchand Sulayman 
(5)), ce récit est courant dans l'Inde et en Chine; Ibn Wahab (of. 6) 
le tient de l'empereur chinois lui-même et Abii’l-Kasim en attribue 
l'origme “ aux rois de la Chine ” (cf. 7)). 

Le désaccord des textes à oet égard est évident, mais nous ne 
sommes pas en mesure de l'expliquer. L’Inde nous donnera peut-être 
quelque jour le mot de l'énigme.! 


1 MM. Gaudefroy-Demombynes et Sylvain Lévi m'ont amicalement aidé pour 
la rédaction de oette note. Je les en remercie très cordialement. 





De Kapisi à Pushkaravati 
Par A. FoucHER E 

Now n'apprendrons à personne que les chapitres X XII-X XIII 
da tome I de la Cambridge History of India abondent en faits 
nouveaux et en oonvaincantes suggestions. M. le Prof. E. J. Rapson 
8 notamment tiré un admirable parti des monnaies sur lesquelles il 
a été le premier à lire les noms des deux villes de Käpiéi et de Push- 
karávati. Non content d'y reconnaître les devatá dea deux vieilles 
capitales du Kapisa et du Gandhara, il a su deviner des allusions locales 
sous les emblèmes qu’elles portent. S'aidant des notes de Hiuan-taang, 
il a identifié sur les monnaies de Kápiéi l'éléphant dont un rocher, 
voisin de la ville, présentait l'image naturelle — ou, comme l'on disait 
et dit encore dans l'Inde, svayambhü. Aveo non moins de sûreté il 
& rattaché le taureau figuré sur les monnaies de Puahkarävati au deua 
dont le grand temple, abritant une image miraouleuse, se dreesait 
en dehors de la porte occidentale de la cité. Du même coup l'animal 
lui a dénoncé le nom du dieu, que tait Hiuan-tsang, mais qui ne peut 
être que Siva, et Siva apparaît en effet, en même temps que son 
vahana, sur les monnaies subséquentes des monarques Kushänas. 
Symétriquement cela nous donne à penser que la divinité de Kapiéi, ` 
à en juger par son vahana l'éléphant, devait être Indra — auquel cas, 
soit dit en passant, l’image de Zeus ne serait pas si mal choisie pour 
le représenter, puisque tous deux ont comme attribut le foudre. 
. Désormais la présence sur une monnaie indo-greoque ou “ indo- 
scythe ” soit de Zeus-Indra ou de son éléphant, soit de Siva ou de son 
taureau, soit encore du dieu et de son vahana à la fois, soit enfin (pour 
épuiser tous les cas qui se présentent) la figuration sur l'avers et le . 
revers des deux animaux symboliques nous fournira de précieuses 
indications sur les capitales où régnaient lea souverains dont ces 
monnaies portent le portrait ou seulement le nom. Et voilà par 
quel enchainement d’observations précises et de déductions ingénienses 
qui s'étayent et se renforcent les unes les autres, M. le Prof. E. J. Rapson 
a pu rebätir l'histoire des maisons d’Euthydäme et d’Kukratidés, 

et même de leurs barbares successeurs.! 

Paulo minora canamus : nous ne voudrions retenir ici que le fait, ` 
1 V. notamment Camb. Hist. of Indsa, t. I, pp. 555-7. Vaut-il la peine de 
remarquer que le oss des deux villes n’est pes absolument identique? La monnale 
de KApifi représente au revers le dieu-pairon de la ville aveo son éléphant et sa 
oolline a&aróo (cf. JA., janv.-mars 1029, p. 175); celle de Pushkarkvat figure 


à l'avers la personnification de la ville et au revers le cahana du grand dieu local ; 
mais chacune à se manière nous fournit en somme ls même genre do renseignements. 
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confirmé par nombre de témoignages, que les deux villes ci-dessus 
nommées étaient les capitales des deux régions naturelles entre 
lesquelles se répartit l'India extra Indum. Pushkarävati, située au 
confluent du Suvastu (Swät) et dela Kubh (ou Kubhana 1 = Köphön) 
était le chef-lieu du Gandhära, c’est-à-dire du district actuel de 
Peshawar. Käpiéi, située au confluent des rivières Ghorband et 
Panjahir, était le chef-lieu de ce qu'on appelait jadis le Kapida et de 
ce qu'on appelle aujourd'hui le Koh-D&man (Pied-de-la-Montagne) et 
Kohistän (Pays-de-Montagne) de Kaboul. Attenantes sur la carte, 
ces deux contrées sont séparées dans la réalité par une brusque 
dénivellation de plus de mille mètres. Le Gandhäre n’est que la 
continuation de la grande plaine indienne, à une élévation d'environ 
350 mètres au-dessus du niveau de la mer; au contraire le Kapisa 
occupe, à une hauteur moyenne de 1600 à 1700 mètres, le premier 
gradin du plateau iranien. On conçoit ce qu'une telle différence 
d'altitude entraîne aussitôt de changement dans le climat des deux 
pays comme dans le tempérament de leurs habitants. Si ces deux 
moitiés d'un même bassin fluvial ont constamment tendu à s'imposer 
réciproquement le même régime politique, il n’en est pas moins vrai 
qu'à plus d'une période de leur histoire le maître de l'une n'a pas 666 — 
‘pas plus qu'il ne l'est aujourd'hui — le maître de l'autre, Ceci aide à 
comprendre comment, sur ce territoire à population olairsemée et 
relativement resserré entre l'Hindou-Koush et l'Indus, il peut y avoir 
' place à la fois pour deux grandes villes rivalisant d'importance aussi 
bien au point de vue politique que commercial: l'une située dans 
le haut-pays, au débouché des passes de la montagne, et l'autre en 
contre-bas, dans le vestibule même de l'Inde, dont la frontière 
‘climatique " est marquée vers la mi-route par la cote 600. Mais 
du méme coup deux questions se posent, auxquelles nous voudrions 
` apporter un commencement de réponse. Si l'étape médiane de 
Nagarahära est toujours représentée de façon très approchée par 
Djeläläbäd, la capitale de la plaine s'appelle à présent Peshawar, 
tandis que celle du Kohistan a nom Kaboul. Quand cette substitution 
g’est-elle opérée? Et subsidiairement quels changements a-t-elle 
entraînés après elle dans le tracé des grandes voies de communication 1 

On sait que le site aujourd'hui ruiné et presque désert de Käpifi se 
laisse repérer dans la plaine de Begräm, au pied de sa colline sainte, 
à douze kilomètres dans l'Est du gros bourg de Tcharikär 1: mais sa 


1 Qu'on nous permette de renvoyer à la carte reproduite dans les Windes 
asiatiques publides à l'occasion du 25* anniversaire da l'Ecole français d' Exiráme- 
Orient, I, p. 268. 
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longue prospérité nous est copieusement attestée. Pline veut qu 'elle ait 
déjà été détruite une fois par Cyrus, ce qui est bien possible. Panini 
la mentionne en même temps que son raisin — produit de ces vignobles 
qui font encore l'orgueil et la prospérité du Koh-Dàman. En écrivant 
son nom au revers de ses monnaies, Eukratidès atteste sa primauté. 
Comme elle était sûrement toute voisine d'Alexandrie du Caucase, 
c’est très probablement elle qui se cache sous la “ Kalasi dans le district 
d’Alasanda ” que, par suite d'une faute de copiste, les manuscrits 
pälis nous donnent comme la patrie de Ménandre. Kanishka en fait 
ga résidence d'été et celle de ses otages chinois. Enfin, au VIIe siècle 
de notre ère, Hiuan-tsang la trouve plus florissante que jamais et 
devenue la métropole de toute la région du Nord-Ouest, depuis 
Bämiyän jusqu'à l'Indus. Mais à partir de ce moment tout change, 
et désormais il ne sera plus question de Käpisi ni même du Kapisa, 
encore qu’Alberuni paraisse connaître cet ancien nom de ce qui est 
pour lui le “ pays de Käboul”.! Kapisi avait-elle été détruite par les 
premières incursions musulmanes de 652 et 664 a.p. ? Ou simplement 
avait-elle été jugée trop en l'air, et la capitale ramenée par prudence à 
65 kilomètres plus au Sud, derrière un second rempart de collines 1 
Toujours est-il que c’est à Kaboul — le vieux Kaboul sur le Logar, 
entre les villages de Shevaki et de Kamari — que les envahisseurs 
musulmans font prisonnier le dernier roi bouddhiste ; c'est à Kaboul — 
le Kaboul actuel, à huit kilomètres au Nord-Ouest du premier, sur la 
rivière dite depuis le Kaboul-rofid — qu'ils établissent leur capitale 
nouvelle ; c’est Kaboul que Timour prend pour base de son expédition 
dans l'Inde; c’est à Kaboul que Babour règne et qu'il veut être - 
enterré, etc. Et comme si oe n’était pas assez d'avoir totalement 
dépossédé dans les temps modernes la vieille capitale, c’est toujours 
Käboul qui obsàde l'esprit de nos archéologues et, au risque de les 
embrouiller mextricablement dans leurs recherches, tâche d’éclipser 
rétrospectivement l'antique gloire de Käpifi. 

Le destin de Pushkarävati, au fond tout pareil, diffère par lea 
circonstances et par la date. Son déclin commença beaucoup plus 
töt et fut apparemment l'osuvre d'un osprice royal plutót que d'une 
invasion étrangàre. Tous les historiens greca sont d'accord pour faire 
de Peukelaütis la capitale de la Gandaritis et la première ville qu'ait 
rencontrée Héphestion quand, avec le gros de l’armée d’Alexandre, 
il marchait vers l'Indus avec ordre d'en próparer le passage. De 
Purushapurs, aitué à une vingtaine de kilomètres au Sud-Ouest, il n’est 

1 E. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, I, p. 259. Of. oi-dessous, p. 848, n. 1. 
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fait, et pour cause, aucune mention. Son emplacement, à en croire 
la célèbre légende locale rapportée par Hiuan-teang, n’était encore, 
quatre siècles plus tard, qu'un terrain de chasse fort marécageux. 
C’est à Pushkarävati que règnent les Indo-Grecs, les Scytho-Parthes 
et les premiers Kushàpas. Mais, soit qu'il y ait été conduit, comme 
lon nous raconte, par une foi superstitieuse en une prédiction du 
Bouddha qui était censé le concerner, soit qu'il ait simplement voulu, 
comme auprès de la seconde Takshaáilà, se bâtir une ville neuve, le 
shäh-des-shähs Kanishka décida de transporter sa capitale à Purusha- 
pura. Quelle que soit la vraie raison, le transfert est chose certaine : 
et dès lors, semble-t-il, Pushkaravati cède le pas à sa rivale. C'est 
Purushapura qui nous est désormais donné comme la capitale du 
Gandhàra; ce sont ges bazars et ses pagodes qui attirent aussi bien 
les pélerins chinois que les marchands. Au VIIe siècle, quand passe 
Hinan-tsang, Pushkarävati n'existe qu'à titre de bourgade secondaire ; 
et l'on sait qu'aujourd'hui s& place n'est plus marquóe que par de 
grands tumuli aux abords des villages de Charsadda et de Prang.! 
Comme il est arrivé pour Kapisi, la déviation de la grand'route lui 
a porté le coup de grâce. 2 

C’est qu'en effet les “ routes royales " (rája-patha), comme on disait 
dans l'Inde, passent par les capitales et les suivent par conséquent 
dans leurs déplacemente. Un regard jeté sur le croquis qui accompagne 
cet article abrègera beaucoup les choses en montrant d'un seul coup 
d'oeil les deux principaux changements de tracé qu’impoaa à la vieille 
route de l'Inde la substitution successive de Peshawar à Pushkaravati, 
puis de Kaboul à Käpié. Le premier se dessine à partir de Dakka. 
Au Ie siècle avant notre ère, Héphestion * dut continuer tout droit 
à l'Est par la vieille route encore existante dont le fort de Michni 
surveille actuellement le débouché, exactement comme celui de 
Jamrofid monte la garde à la porte du Khaïber. Coupant au court à 
travers la boucle montagneuse du Köphän, il lui fallait traverser une 
seconde fois cette rivière ; mais en revanche elle abordait le Swät 
au-dessus de son confluent avec le Kdphén et se heurtait à l'Indus 
à Udabhanda (aujourd'hui Und), c’est-à-dire à un endroit où l'immense 


1 Voir les cartes publiées dans le BEFE-O., I, 1001, p. 384 et hors texte. 

1 On se rappelle que oelui-cı, aveo le gros de l’armée, pessa sur la rive droite 
du Köphön en amont de Djeläläbäd, tendis qu'Alexandre, resté sur la rive gauche, 
se lança avec des troupes d'élite à travers le Kounär, le Badjaur, le Swät et le 
Boun&r jusqu'au fameux Aornos sı brillamment identifié per Sir Aurel Stein On 
trouvera le meilleur résumé de cette campagne de 327-326 av. J.-C. dans G. Radet, 
ur las traces d'A lesandre emire le Choès ei l'Indus (Journal des Savants, mai 1980). 
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lit du fleuve était guéable en hiver et ne réclamait de barques qu'en 
été. C'est le besoin de se rendre à Purushapura qui, à partir du II* 
sidole après notre ère, a fait dévier la route vers le Sud-Est, au sortir 
de Dakka, et a commencé la fortune de la fameuse passe du Khaïber. 
Les courants établis sont d'ailleurs lents à se détourner. Au VII* aiècle, 
si Hiuan-tsang passe tout naturellement par Peshawar, il remonte 
ensuite au Nord-Est pour rejoindre à Pushkarävati la vieille route 
traditionnelle ; et au XVI* giéole Bäbour, d’après aes propres Mémoires, 
suivait encore le même itinéraire à l'aller comme au retour de la 
plupart de ses expéditions dans l'Inde. C'est seulement à partir du 
ràgne de son petit-fils Akbar que les facilitós exceptionnelles présentées 
à Attock par l’extrême rétrécissement du fleuve pour l'établissement 
d'un pont de bateaux, en attendant celui de fer, ont définitivement 
retenu la grand'route sur la rive droite de la rivière désormais dite 
“de Kaboul ". 

Le changement de tracé nécessité par le transfert de Käpisi à 
Kaboul fut dès l'abord beaucoup plus accusé, à cause de la distance 
plus grande qui séparait les deux villes? L'ancienne route, ainsi que 
le spécifie Hiuan-tsang, prenait la direction du levant: la nouvelle 
pique droit au Sud pour tourner ensuite à angle droit vers l'Est. 
Tant qu'à être moderne, mieux vaut l'être jusqu'au bout, et c’est 
pourquoi nous avons indiqué sur notre croquis le parcours actuel de la 
route carrossable : il ne diffère d'ailleurs de l’ancien chemin muletier 
que par quelques sinuosités, dont la plus importante a pour but 
d'éviter la passe mal famée du Lataband. Ce que nous pouvons 
affirmer par expérience oculaire, c'est que la descente de Käboul à 
Djeläläbäd à travers le Siyah-Koh ou Montagne-Noire ne présente 
pas, comme on l'entend répéter à tort, moins d’obstacles naturels 
que celle de Kapidi à Nagarahära à travers le Lampaka ou Lamghan. 
La preuve que nous ne sommes pas seul de cet avis, c'est que la vieille 


1 T1 dit en effet (trad. Pavet de Oourteille, +. I, p. 288): ‘ Durant l'hiver on 
passe à gué le Bind [Indus] au-dessus de son oonfluent avec Is rivière de Käboul, puis 
la rivière de Sevad [Swat] et celle de Kaboul. Dans la plupart de mes expéditions 

contre l'Hindoustan, je me servis des gués. . . ." A la vérité Hiuan-tsang ne signale 
` entre Purushapura et Pushkerivat! qu'une seule traversée de Is Kubhä ot du Suvaatu 
réunis, tandis que Bäbour paraît dire qu'on traversait wucooesivement oos deux 
rivières : en róelité ils suivaient toujours ls mâme route, mais il est probable que 
dans l'intervalle le lit de la Kubh& ou Köphön s'était déplacé au Sud et que le 
confluent ae faisait déjà, comme aujourd’hui, beaucoup plus en aval qu'autrefois. 
Voyez los cartes citées plus haut, p. 845, n. l. 

* Comme nous l'avons dit plus heut, on compte environ 65 kilomètres entre 
Käpift et K&boul et seulement 22 entre Puahkarävatl ot Peshawar. 
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route reste toujours préférée par les tribus nomades à l'époque de 
leurs tranahumanoes de printemps et d'automne entre les plaines de 
PInde et les hautes pentes de l’Hindou-Koush. En fin de compte, 
le seul-&roncon resté immuable et commun au cours des vingt derniers 
siècles se compose des 68 kilomètres de sable ou de rocaille qui 
séparent Djelalabad de Dakka. 

Ce sont là des constatations de fait comme il est facile d’en relever 
sur place et qui ne sont pas pour surprendre. Rien de plus banal ni 
de mieux connu que cette fagon qu'ont les villes indiennes de se 
déplacer ou de se supplanter entre elles. Pour ne pas sortir de la 
région du Nord-Ouest, le mauvais tour dont Käpiél pourrait faire 
reproche à Kaboul et Pushkarävati à Peshawar est exactement celui 
que Mazär-6-Sherif a joué au dernier avatär de Bactres, Attock à Und 
et Rawäl-Pindi à la troisième — ou plutôt à la quatrième — Takshadila. 
Peut-être cependant la connaissance de ces simples données de topo- 
graphie historique aurait-elle épargné bien des discussions oiseuses 
et bien des assertions erronées au sujet de l'itinéraire d'Álexandre 
ou de Hiuan-teang. Non que nous nous fassions sur ce point aucune 
illusion : les vieux préjugés ont la vie tenace; et l’on aura beau leur 
brandir sous le nes le texte d'Arrien, les visiteurs du Khaïber con- 
tinueront avec la même sérénité à y chercher dans la poussière la trace 
des pas du conquérant macédonien. Mais nous avons voulu soumettre 
au contrôle de nos confrères orientalistes un easai de coordination 
des renseignements que nous possédons sur les deux villes dont les 
travaux numismatiques de M. le Prof. K. J. Rapson ont achevé de 
nous révéler l'importance exceptionnelle. Ils nous donnent à penser 
que nous avons peut-être un peu trop négligé jusqu'ici la part considé- 
rable que Pushkaravati-Peukeladtis, en sa qualité de capitale ancienne 
du Gandhära, a dû prendre à la diffusion de l'influence hellénistique 
et notamment à l'élaboration de cette école gréco-bouddhique dont 
les fondations religieuses de Purushapura n'ont fait que recueillir 
tardivement les fruits. Surtout ils nous mettent en garde contre une 
propension trop répandue à parler, dès avant le VIII* siècle de notre 
ére — des “rois de Kaboul”, de la “route de Kaboul" ou de la 
“rivière de Kaboul”: oar même en ce dernier cas, c’est encore et 
toujours “ Kápi&" qu'il faudrait dire. Jeteg encore une fois lee 
yeux sur la carte: parmi les multiples branches dont la réunion forme 
à partir de Djeläläbäd une riviére enfin navigable, nous n'avons pas 
le droit — même si nous en avions les moyens — de choisir à notre gré, 
ou pour des raisons purement physiques de longueur ou de débit, celle 
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que nous considérerons comme le cours d'eau prinoipal, dont les autres 
ne sont que des affluents. Que la politique ait ici voix au chapitre, 
c’est ce que prouve assez le fait qu'au cours des dix derniers siècles 
le roüd de Käboul a peu à peu étendu son nom à toute la vallée jusqu'à 
Attock. Anciennement, et pour la même cause, la prééminence devait 
appartenir au cours d’eau que côtoyait de bout en bout et de plus ou 
moins près la grand'route et sur lequel étaient sises les deux capitales, 
~ celle du haut comme celle du bas pays, Käpiäi sur sa rive droite et 
Pushkarävati sur sa rive gauche. Que ceci non plus ne soit pas une 
supposition purement théorique, nous en avons par bonne chance 
conservó la preuve dans un passage d’Alberuni! qui, sur la foi de 
ses renseignements indigènes, fait encore du Glorband, c’est-à-dire 
de la rivière qui baigne les ruines de Käpifi, l’artère maîtresse de tout 
le système, depuis sa source dans la montagne jusqu'à sa perte dans 
"Indus. 


1 Trad. Sachau, t. I, p. 250: ‘ Dens les montagnes qui bordent la royaume de 
Käyabish, c'est-à-dire Käboul, naft une rivière qui est appelée Ghorvand à cause 
de ses multiples branches. Elle est rejointe par plusieurs affluents. . . . Grossi par 
eux, le Ghorvand est une grande rivière quand il arrive à la hauteur de la ville de 
Purshäwar [Peshawar] et il se jette dans le Sind [Indus] . . . en aval de Waihand 
[Ohind, Und].” 
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Conjunet Consonants in Dardic 
By Gsorer A. GRIERSON 


HE correct affiliation of the Dardic languages is a subject regarding 
which different opinions have been expressed. Some scholars 
have described them as Eranian languages that have borrowed freely 
from Indo-Aryan. Others (and probably the most numerous) maintain 
that they are Indo-Aryan languages that have borrowed from Eranian, 
and a third (of which I am an unworthy member) suggests that they 
are neither of these, but that they are descended from a group of 
Aryan dialects intermediate between those that developed into 
Eranian and those that developed into Indo-Aryan languages. The 
latest opinion is that expressed by Professor Morgenstierne, who 
divides the Dardio languages into two groups. One of these—the 
Käfir—has, he considers, some affinities with Eranian, while the 
other—the “true Dardic”—is “absolutely and unquestionably 
Indian”. To my mind, at present only one thing is quite certain 
about them—that they all possess features that remind us of Eranien, 
and also features that remind us of Indo-Aryan, and that therefore 
they offer an interesting study to those concerned in the history of 
Indo-European languages. 

In this paper, I do not propose to discuss their origin. My desire 
is merely to provide a collection of oonneoted facta, the consideration 
of which, together with other similar collections, may in future times 
enable scholars once for all to decide the true linguistio history. At 
present, in spite of the labours of excellent scholars, we have not got 
together sufficient materials for this. Hitherto investigations have 
been mostly confined to particular forms of speech. We have 
accounts of such single languages as Baägali, Sind, Khöwär, KüXmiri, 
or Aäkund, but (except in one work of mine published a quarter of a 
century ago +) no comparative study of all the languages of the group 
has hitherto appeared. It is true that in some descriptions of isolated 
languages, such as Professor Morgenstierne's admirable account of 
Aëkund,* or my own account of Tôrwäli,? comparison has been made 
with other Dardio forms of speech, but these have each been made 

1 The Pisica Languages of North-Western India, R.A.B., 1008. 

3 The Language of the Ashkun Kafirs, in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 


u, 1929. 
> Published by the R.A.S. in 1929. 
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from the point of view of a single language, and not as a general 
bird's-eye view of the whole group. They must, therefore, necessarily 
be imperfect, and sometimes even misleading. 

What I offer here is a list of such Dardic conjunct consonants as 
I have been able to collect in the whole group of Dardic languages. 
I have made no attempt to distinguish between original words and 
those that I consider to be borrowed from other forms of speech, 
for the simple reason that, in: the present state of our knowledge, it 
is often impossible to decide whether a word is borrowed or not. 
The result is that there must always be a tendency (which I myself 
have experienced) to look upon any inconvenient word as borrowed, 
if it does not tally with a theory based on other grounds. It is generally 
impossible to prove that any particular word is borrowed—the fact 
can only be asserted. If I'am an advocate of the “ Eranian ” theory, 
I am tempted to explain any Indian form that I come across as 
borrowed from India, while, if J am an advocate of the “ Indian” 
theory, I am tempted to quote the very same form as a specimen of 
true Dardio, while I claim that forms that remind me of Kranian are 
borrowed. In the following pages I therefore avoid the question of 
borrowing altogether, and leave it to my readers to decide in the 
- case of any particular word, each according to his idiosyncracy. This 
is not cowardice on my part, or even discretion. It is merely that 
limits of space compel me to-stick to one thing at a time. s 

If some other student were to take up Dardio vowels and non- 
conjunot consonants on lines similar to those here followed, we should 
then have the rough materials for a complete account of Dardio 
phonetics,.and should be in a position to begin a serious discussion 
of the affiliations of the various languages. 

We have no Prakrit! with which we can compare Dardio, as we 
* can the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The only languages inter- 
mediate between the parent speech and the modern Dardic upon which 
we can call for direct, help are that of the Shähbäzgarhi and Mansehrä 
inscriptions and the “ North-Western Prakrit" so admirably dealt 

1 Let me define what I mean by “ Prakrit”.- I mean only the various Prakrits 
described by Sanskrit grammarians, and nothing else. As we shall see, Professor 
Konow uses the torm “North-Western Prakrit” in his work on the Khardshthf 
Inscriptions. Here ' Prakrit’’ is used in a different sense, but, as he has so named it, 
I follow him in using the term for this particular purpose. But this may not be taken 
ss an expression of opinion on my part as to whether this North-Western Prakrit 
1s striotly speaking a Prakrit like, say, Saurasén! or Mihkrägtei, or whether we should 


look upon ıt as a form af speech allied to them, but differing from them in important 
points. Here I offer no opinion either way. 
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with by Professor Konow in his volume on the Kharödshtht Inscrip- 
tions (vol. ii, part i, of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum). These, 
especially the latter, often throw light on obscure Dardio forms, 
and I shall frequently refer to them. Help can also be found from the 
Kökaya Paiáa&ci of Vararuci, Rama Tarkavacaspati, and Markandéya, 
called Cülikäpaiéäcika by Hémacandra, from Lahndä, Sindhi, and 
Western ‘Pahari, the three Indo-Aryan languages of North-Western 
India, and from their predecessors the Vräcada and Takki prakrits ; 
but, as a rule, comparison must be made directly between modern 
Dardic and Sanskrit or Avesta, and this, of course, opens out a long 
list of conjunct consonants, that it would be impossible to consider 
here in much detail. I therefore confine myself to typical examples, 
and these will be sufficient to show that in the Dardic country conjunct 
consonanta have not developed on the same lines as in Indis. 

The following is a list of the Dardio languages, with the con- 
tractions used by me for their names :— 

I. Kafir Group. 

Badgali (B&.) (Professor Morgenstierne’s Kati). 
Veron (V.) (Professor Morgenstierne’s Prasun). 
Waigali (Wai.). 
AÉkund (Aë.). 
Kalasa (Kl.). 
Gawarbati (Gwr.).. à 
Tirähi (Tir.). 
Pašai (Pad). 
IL Khöwär (Kh.). 
II. Dard Group.* 
Bina (8.). 
Köhistäni dialects, including :— 
Garwi (Grw.). 
Törwält (Trw.). 
Maiy& (My.). 7 
Käëmiri (K&.). 

1 Professor Konow himself (p. xov) lays stress on its relationship with Dardis 
and & perusal of the following pagos will show how close it is. 

* It may be noted that Sink and Köhtstäni oocasionally agree more closely with 
Indo-Aryan languages than do the other Derdio forms of speech, e.g. in the change 
of s to Kh. "Thisis most evident in KShistänt, which is spoken on the Indian frontier, 
Lahndé being spoken immediately to its south. Kāšmīrī is in a different position. 


For oenturies it has been subjeot to Indian literary influence, and it is now really 
a mixed language, Dardıc and Indian forms appearing side by side. 
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Other contractions used are :—Skr. = Sanskrit; Av. = Avesta; 
Pr. == Prakrit (usually Mähärästri unless otherwise stated); N.W.Pr. 
== Professor Konow’s North-Western Prakrit; and Prs. = Persian. 

The words quoted from ASkund have been taken (with necessary 
changes of transcription) from Professor Morgenstierne’s work already 
mentioned. Most of the rest are taken from my own collections. 
When, in the examples a Sanskrit or Avesta word, or both, precedes 
one or more Dardic words, I do not suggest that the latter are 
necessarily derived from the former. All that I intend is to show, 
for comparison with modern Dardic, what I believe to be the most, 
ancient form obtainable. This may, or may not, be the origin. 





A. Conjunota consisting of two class-consonants (excluding nasals). 

In Prakrit, the first member of the conjunot is elided, and the 
second member doubled, the preceding vowel, if long, being shortened. 
. Thus, Skr. rakta-, Pr. ratta-, red; Skr. avdpia-, Pr. avatta-, attained. 
In Dardio, as a rule, the first member is elided as in Prakrit, but the 
second member is not doubled, and the preceding vowel, if long, is 
not shortened. Thus, Skr. kukkbuja-, Gwr., A’. kukur, Paš. kukür, 
Ki. kökur, Wai. kvukiu (with the common insertion of $ before u), 
Grw., Trw. kugü (with the resultant k voiced, as is common in these 
two). So Skr. rakia-, Pr. raita-, K&. rai-, Trw. žed (with similar voicing), 
blood; Skr. avépta-, Pr. avatia-, but KE. wata-, arrived; Skr. otta- 
(vvid-, labhé), KS. vet- (nom. sg. eyot*), possessed of ; Skr. bhaktaka-, 
K&. bata-, boiled rice; Skr. datta-, K3. di- (nom. ag. dena“), Trw. dis, 
given; Skr. matia-, K&. mat-, intoxicated; Skr. udgata-, Trw. ugat, 
gone away; and so hundreds of others. It will be remembered that 
the same rule holds in Sindhi, and, to some extent, in Lahnda. It 
did not, however, obtain in N.W. Prakrit, in which the ordinary 
Indian rule is followed (Konow, xovii). 

Semitatsama words borrowed from Sanskrit or from Indian 
Prakrit, sometimes follow the défya Indian custom of inserting 
a nasal when thus simplifying a double letter. Thus, Skr. saya, 
Kë. sanz, arrangement; Pr. mazjha-, K8. mans, in; Skr. nadvala-, 
KB. nambal, a marsh; Pr. acchi, Pad. ano, My. ainch, an eye. So 
Bkr. mra, KÉ. nend*r, sleep, apparently through confusion of the 
Skr. Ts. nidrä and the Pr. Tbh. mddd, unless there was some Dardio 
Prakrit form of which we are ignorant. 


1 In regard to this “spontaneous nasalixation”, see Turner in JRAS. 1921, 
381 ff. ; J. Bloch in Cinguantonaire de l École Pratique des Hautes Études; and Grierson 
in JRAS. 1922, 881 ff. Bloch shows that there were traces of a somewhat similar 
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In a few cases it is apparently the second, not the first, consonant 
of a conjunct that is elided. Examples are, Skr. kubja-, Pr. khuga-, 
but KE. köb-, hunchbacked (cf. S. kubö, L. kubā); Skr., labdha-, 
K3. lab (nom. sg. lab“), received. Neither of these is con- 
vincing. The derivations from, and the connections with the Sk. 
kubja- are very obscure, and the K&. lgb” is evidently formed from 
the present base lab-, rather than, as we should expect, from the 
Sanskrit past participle. 

B. Conjuncts of & nasal followed by a stop are generally treated 
as in-Prakrit (including that of the N.W., Konow, civ), Le. they are 
usually retained, but are liable to be weakened to a nasal alone 
(cf. Pischel, Pr. Gr. 88272 f£). Thus :— 

^g. This is usually preserved, but is sometimes weakened to 
^, ^g, or even g. 

— Skr. afguri-; Bs. angyur, Kl. angurya-k, Grw. angir, Trw. angi, 
KÉ. anguj* ; but Aš. atur, Wai. dgür, V. iq, 8. agus, a finger. 

Av. anguéta-, toe, Pre. anguit-ar, ring; Bš. anguis, Wai. ägustd, © 
Kl. anguët-ar, Paš. angoc-*k, Kh. pul-unguit, Grw. angusır, V. wög-ız, 
a finger-ring. 

Skr. anguliyaka-; AS. anurtamäk, a finger-ring. Cf. the preceding. 

Skr. angöra-, charcoal; Kl. Gwr. Paš. Kh. angür, B&. Trw. anga ; 
but AS. and, Grw. dgär, My. 8. agar, fire. 

The weakening to g has not been noted by me in the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

fic. In the one instance in which this has been noticed, Prakrit 
custom (Pischel, § 273), does not obtain. In Prakrit, when not 
preserved, Ro > nn or nn; Pali, nn, nn, AR. In Dardic, this fio may 


> o, š (cf. Kuhn, quoted in Pischel, L.c.), and is then liable to syncope. ` ` 


Skr. Av. pafica-; Gwr. pants, Ki. pánts, AS. ponts, Paš, Grw. 
Trw. panj, El. Kh. pönj, My. pds, BS, puc, Wai. pic, S. pul, pi, 
põ, V. uc, five. 

^j is preserved in Skr. 4/vant-, divide; Paš. want-e, a share, Gwr. 
4/benj-, divide ; but > tin AB. 4/maj-, divide, V. but-og, Wai. maf-ini, 
My. baj-hà, a share. | 


nasalisation in Vodio temes. In the only Prakrit work written in Kašmir with which 
Tam &oquainted,— the Makdrtha-madjarf of Mah@évarinands,— every word that in 
Indian Prakrit would contain & double consonant has, in this dialect, a single 
consonant preceded by anusvkrs. Thus the Skr. dima- appeers as ampa- (not 
appa-), Skr. karið appears as Lomiird (not kattard), Skr. nitya- appoars aa wemca- 
(not nioos-), and so hundreds of others. Regardmg nendar, seo, contra, Morgenstierne 
in " Notes on Torwali " in Ada Orientalia, viii, 296. 
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nd, in the only examples available, — ^d, n, & change unknown 
in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars not of the North-west. The change 
to # is rare. 

Skr. danda- ; As. Wai. don, Bš. dön, Trw. dan, a handle. 

Skr. randa-, K&. ran*, maimed. 

Skr. paländu-, Ki. pran, an onion. 

nt, a8 m Prakrit (Pischel, 8 275), tends to become nd. This is 
liable (as in the modern Indian languages) to be further weakened 
to n. Sometimes, however, nt is preserved, and is then (also as in 
India) weakened to “t, tt, t. 

Av. dantan-, Skr. danta-, Pre. dandán ; Grw. K&. dand, Paš. ddd, 
dät, Kl. dand-ória-k, Trw. dan, Kh. don, 8. dön, My. dan, Wai. diit, 
AS. dont, BS. duit, Gwr. dat, V. lei-em, a tooth. 

Skr. dania-, a tamed ox; KB. dåd, KL don, 8. dóno, Sindhi ddd*, 
a bull. See Turner, Nepali Dictionary, Add., s.v. däunu. 

Av. antaro, Skr. antar, Prs. andar; K3. andar, Kh. andr-éni, Trw. 
andaré, Kl. uóri-man, Wai. attar, BS. atér, within; KI. (1) hándü-n, 
a house. 

Skr. manira-; Kl. mondr, a word; K3. mdir-, a spell. 

nth, This has been noted only in Bkr. panthan-, Kl. pon, B. pon, 
Trw. pan, & path. 

nd. This may be retejned, or may be cerebralized to nd, which 
is then weakened to n or ^r, exactly the reverse of what happened in 
the case of nd. This well illustrates the facility with which cerebrals 
(or rather, in Dardio, alveolars) and dentals are interchanged in these 
languages. 

Pre. lawand ; Gwr. lawand, BE. lonz, Wai. lavér, a slave. In Pad. 
lawang, we have not only cerebralization, but the change of sonant to 
surd. 

KE. phan, a snare ; of. Hindi phand. 

ndh. This becomes n in Skr. andhah, KS. an*, Trw. an, blind. 

mb. Skr. nimbah, K&. nemb”, but in composition nem-, Axidirachta 
Indica. f 

We observe the reverse process of m becoming mb after a stress- 
accent in Av. kamarā, K&. kambar, the loins ; Pra. kumak, KE. kömbak, 
assistance ; Ar. rami, Ki. rambal, geomanoy ; Skr. padmah, Ki. pam- 
or pamb-, lotus (cf. C. below) ; KS. bum or bumb, eyebrow ; Skr. samakah, 
KB. samb", equal, and so many others. Of pp > mp, in Skr. 
yipyayanam, Ki. zämpäna, a litter. We find this even in Tateamas, 
as in Kk. amarnath or ambarnath, a name of Siva. 
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The above are the only oonjuncts of nasal preceding mute that 
I have noted in Dardic. 

C. Conjuncte of a nasal following a stop. in PR the nasal 
is generally assimilated, but kma > ppa, tma > ita or ppa, dma > 
mma (Pischel, $8 276-7). Dardic an follows Prakrit in the 
following examples. 

Skr. Giman-1; Aš. Wai tanu, Trw. land, Pad. tanı-k, Grv. -lam, 
Kh. tan, My. id; Ki. pana, self. In B. tomo, we have im retained 
with anaptyxis. 

Skr. padma-pugpa-, Kb. .gam-pól, & lotus (cf. B. above). 

In Prakrit, gn — 9g; but in KA, Skr. nagnah > nan“, naked. 

In standard Prakrit, la > 5a or nna (nna), but in Mägadhi 
Prakrit, in Paisäct Prakrit,-and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, ov), it 
becomes fifia. So also, Skr. rajffs, a queen, KS. rá&*. On the other 
hand, Skr. tafjflänam is represented in Kë. by tagum, to know how. 

D. Conjuncts of a consonant (excluding sibilants) with a semivowel. 

D1. If the semivowel is y (of. Pischel, $8 279-86), it is in Prakrit 
usually assimilated, the preoéding consonant, if it is a dental, being 
. palatalired (80 also N.W. Prakrit, Konow, ovi). In Prakrit a preceding 
tis very rarely not palatalized. In Dardic, when dentals are palatalized 
they usually become & and z (occasionally š and 2), not o and j 
TE 

Skr. nriya-& ; Pad. Ynät-, 8. V. Wai. Kl. Gwr. 4/nat-, Grw. 4/n3-, 
BS. AB. A/nàj-, KB. «/nats-, Trw. „/när-, dance, the cerebralization of — 
the ¢ and r being due to the preceding y. Cf. Sindh! mu* (mitya-), 
but Prakrit nicea-; always; ādu" (äditya-), the’ sun. 

Skr. adya ; Trw. aj, KS. az, 8. aš, to-day. 

Skr. eadya-, a musical instrument; Kh. base-ik, singing; K3. 
A/waz-, sound. | 

Skr. madhyé becomes Pr. majjhZ, which latter has been borrowed 
by Kš. where it becomes mans, in, with insertion of ^ (see JRAS. 
1922, 381 ff., and p. 352 above). 

In standard Prakrit, nya > nna (nna), but in Paiéäci Prakrit 
and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cvi) it > fifia. So Skr. dhänye- -, Ka. 
dant, piddy ; Skr. punya-, Ki. po, a virtuous act, and many others. 

Initial ny generally appears in K3. as ny, as in nyüyukh, quarrel- 


1 Morgenstierne (Language of the Askbun Kafirs, 221) connecta iae, eto., with 
Sanskrit tane- self. As ahown in my Törwäll Grammar, § 129, I prefer to connect 
Eres warda:With aian, Pr- atta, appo, sing: gon- en aprono- In N.W. Prakris, 
also, this word became appa-, aita- (Konow, ov). 
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some (myáyaka-); nds, a lintel (*nyüsa-, see JRAS. 1914, 129). 
But both these may be Tatsamas. 

In Prakrit, ry > #. After 3 or ü,ry > ra. It sometimes becomes 
rja, riya (so in N.W. Prakrit, Konow, ovii). In Mägadhi Prakrit 
ry > yy (Pischel, § 284). In Dardio, ry becomes ri, with frequent 
syncope of the r. Thus, Skr. sürya- ; Kl. sin, Gwr. sun, 9. süri, 
Paš. sur, My. swir, Ki. sir, Grw. sir, Wai. sõi, BS. su, Trw. st, AS. so. 
None of these ohanges are met with in the languages of India Proper. 

D2. Ifthe semivowel is r (Pischel, $8 287-95), it is in Prakrit 
assimilated to the preceding or following consonant, which, if a 
dental, is often cerebralized. In Shahbazgarhi there was a tendenoy 
to preserve the r unchanged, as in parakramat, agra-, avalrapeyu, 
bramana, eto. So also in Apabhramés (especially Vracada Ap.) and 
Sindhi and Lahnd&. Similarly (except in Sins) the r is generally 
retained in Dardio, which in this respect follows N.W. Prakrit 
(Konow, cvi fL) Thus:— 

Skr. kraya- ; Kl. kre, purchase. 

Skr. króda- ; Kl. gró, breast. 

Skr. grüma- ; Bš. grom, Kl. gröm, AS. glam, My. làm, but Trw. 
gam, a village. Trw. is a frontier dialect. f 

Av. fra(pra) + 4/da-, Skr. pra + 4/da-; BS. Wai Ypre-, AS. 
vpt-, give; Kl. prau, Kh. prai, V. aphlé, he gave. 

(1) Bkr. prépia-; Bš. 4/pré-, but V. 4/pez., go; Wai prēšya, 
gent. 

Av. brütar-, Prs. radar, Munjäni werdt, Skr. bhrütr-; BÀ. bröh, 
brå, Wai. bra, Aš. bra, Kh. brar, Gwr. bata, Paš. lat; but V. way-eh, 
Kl. béya, K&. bay*, Trw. bha. See also below. 

In KS. the use of r after an initial consonant is often optional, 
as in bröfh or bth (<dväraköstha-), before; grónd* or gand", a log; 
grägal or gdgal, destruction; $öß-, purity, irótun, to become pure 
(< $uddha-) ; krath or 3ath, a sandbank ; trém, copper (Sindhi trämö 
«lümra-, } metathesis); erdd* or züd*, a water-hole, and so many 
others. For Bš. and others we may quote as examples Bš. trang 
(Pre. tang), a girth; 4/1sor&c- (Hindi 4/bdc-), sell; B8. drón, AB, dri, 
Kh. drón (< dhanu-), a bow. Tessitori ^ noted this in Old Western 
Rajasthani. One of the examples he quotes is ir@bü, copper. Similarly, 
in the Western Pahari of the Satlaj District of the Panjab, there is 
a pleonastio termination fau or frau (= Skr. fa-, Ap. da-), as in utsíau 

1 Morgenstuerne derives this from Bkr. drwad-, drona- (Lang. of the Ashkun 
Kafirs, 254). 

3 Notes on the Grammar of Old Western Röjaskäns, § 50. 
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or utsrau, high. So in other Western Pahari dialects we have (Gadi) 
bhrukkhnā (Hindi bhükha), hungry ; (Cameälf) bhédda or bhradd (Skr. 
bhéda- or bhédra-), a sheep; agg& or hägré (Skr. agra), before; 
4/8kkhr- (Skr. 4/4ks-). Allthese Indian dialects are, of course, allied 
to Dardic. We may compare with these words the striving for distinct 
utterance shown in the English “groom” derived from Anglo- 
Saxon guman. 

With dentals, while the.r is often preserved, we also find the 
common Indian change to a cerebral. An interesting example of the . 
preservation is the Greek Spayu7, which has survived to the present 
day in the Kh. drozum, silver. Other examples of a dental followed 
or preceded by r are :— 

Skr. putra-, Av. puéra-; Wai. piuir, Kl. pir, B3. püjr, Gwr. pult, 
Grw. put, Paš. puthlé, My. püth, compared with Smdhi puir*, a son. 
Lahndà putr. See also below. . 

Skr. trayah, Av. Orayd; B8. Kl. K3. treh, Wai. tré, AS. trà, Kh. 
iro, Gwr. Ole, Paš. hl&, Grw. {hä (compared with Sindhi tré), Lahnda 
träs, three. See also below. - 

Skr. trika-, Ki. trak-, the backbone. Of. Skr. mantra-, Kl. mondr, 
a word; KE. mdir-, Sindhi manir", Lahndä mantar, a charm. 

Skr. *dndra- (ända-, anda-), Kl. ondra-k, an egg. 

In K&. Aérat-, for &ivarüirs, it is the dental that has been preserved. 

As seen above, the change of ir to ir also occurs in Smdhi. The 
Indian change to & has not been noted. 

Av. morsia-, Skr. mria-, dead; B3. Wai 4/mr-, Gwr. 4/mu-, My. 
Grw. K3. +/mar-, 3. /mir-, Kh. Ybrs-, die; Trw. mū, dead; AS. 
mara, he died. 

Av. korsta-, Skr. kyia-, done; Bš. karā, he did. 

Skr. gardabha-; Kl. gardö-k, Kh. gardó-y, but Wai. Gwr. Grw. 
gadā, Trw. gadhö (for *gadaho), an ass. 

Skr. hrdaya- (for *hardaya-), Av. zorod, Sarikoli zárd ; K3. reda, 
Kh. herds, Gwr. herd, Pad. hará, heart. 

The conjunot r# sometimes becomes r, and sometimes, after the 
Indian fashion, becomes n. Thus :— 

Skr. karna-; Bš. kõr, Wai. Kh. kar, Pad. kar, Kl. kurd, kr8 ; My. 
kan, 3. kön, Grw. kyan, KS. Trw. kan, the ear. The n-words all belong 
to the Dard Group. 

Skr. svarna-; Kh. sor-m, V. Kü; Kl. sūrā (Le. sina), Ba. sün, 
sön, Wai. Gwr. B. AS. son, Pad. sona, K&. sn, gold. 

For the conjunct rv, see below (D 5). 
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D3. A still more peculiar treatment of the letter r in Dardic is 
probably due to non-Aryan BuruSaski influence.’ This is the frequent 
interchange in writing of r with a palatal letter, especially with c or š 
or with j or £. This is found not only in Dardic, but also in the Balti 
form of Tibetan spoken close to the Burudaski country. Thus, the 
standard Tibetan mgrom, Purik Tibetan grun, becomes the Balti 
tun, a feast. This change, so far as Dardic languages are concerned, 
is most often to be found in Sin&, spoken immediately south of the 
Burußaski country and immediately to the west of Baltistän, but 
traces of it are met with in other Dardic languages also. It is well 
known that the speakers of Dardic formerly extended over an area 
much wider than their present habitat. There are, at the present 
day, isolated Dard colonies in Tibet and in Northern and Eastern 
Afghanistan, and at least one Eranian language—the Ürmuri of 
Waziristan (LSI. x, 123 and Grierson, Memoirs ASB. vii (1918), 1 f£.) 
—has been strongly influenced by an old Dardic language now extinct. 
The Western Pahäri of the Northorn Panjab, although in ite basis 
Indo-Aryan, also shows many traces of an early Dardic substratum. 
In all these localities we find examples of this exceptional treatment 
of the letter r. The change is probably in all cases, at least originally, 
to a cerebral ¢ or j, but these sounds have themselves been identified 
only in Burndaski, in Sina, and (by Morgenstierne) in Törwäli, and, as 
there is no character corresponding to them either in the Persian or 
in the Nägari alphabet, they (or their variants) are represented in 
different ways in different languages. Thus, o is represented by 
ir, by ir, by 8, by gr and so forth, and 3 (or , with which, in Sind, it is 
interchangeable) by jr, der, #, and so on. Moreover, in $inà itself, 
c and c, and j and j are sometimes dialectically interchangeable, and 
this adds to the uncertainty. Thus, in the standard Sina of Gilgit, 
the word for “ woman " is cds, but in Gupis and Darel it is cas. 

Taking the letter r standing alone, we find it occasionally inter- 
changed with ž, or even with c. Thus, standard Sing ro, he, becomes fo 
in the Dras dialect (LSI. VIII, ii, 193). Similarly, we may compare 
the Lahndä dAt, a daughter, with Sina ds. In the former, the pl. 
nom. is dhirt, and in the latter, the declensional base is dtj-. Bo, 


1 There does not appear to be any trace of this treatment in N.W. Prakrit. We 
may perhaps, however, note the fact that, in it, intervooalio d, dh, t, and d are often 
written dr, dhr, ir, and dr, respectively. Konow (page o) suggosts that this was done 
to indicate a fricative sound. ` 
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Lehnd& 4/rürr-, ory out, BS. rārā, or 477, noise; Hindi talwär, BS. 
tarwaj, a sword; Skr. madhura-, S. moro, Bá. maci, sweet. 

Here, however, we are directly concerned with conjunct consonants, 
and in them we observe the same phenomenon. Thus :— 

Skr. puira-; S. Trw. pie, Grw. puc (probably pug), a son, in 
addition to the forms given above. 

. Skr. stri, Waxi sirev ; AB. ssirs, KE. irw, but S. cdi or cds, as above, 
Trw. oi, Grw. &-gäli, Paš. ma-&, a woman. 

Skr. trayah, Av. 0ráyó, Munjani áarai; 8. cd, Trw. ca, My. cà, 
V. chi, Ormuri sré, three, iri addition to the forms given above. 

Skr. ksära-; 9. cão a field. 

Skr. jamaty-, Av. rämätar- ; 9. jümüco, a son-in-law. 

Kh. dro, BE. dru. Eu, AS. dro, W. zus, hair. : 

Skr. dirgha- ; 8. jigo (through *drigha-), Trw. jik. Ormur cig, long. 

Skr. dravya-; 8. jap, property. 

Skr. dräksä ; 8. jac, Trw. das, a grape. 

Skr. ärdra- ; §. jo, Trw. of (1 0%), wet. 

Skr. harıdra, Pr. hakdda, turmeric; S. halo, yellow. 

Skr. udra- ; 8. üju, Burušaski uju, an otter. 

Skr. bhräty-, Av. brütar- ; 9. jā, My. Za, Grw. jā, & brother, in 
addition to the forms given above. 

In Binà and Torwali these changes, so far as examples have been 
identified, are confined to tr, dr, and br, but, in Ormur, the corre- 
sponding sound, written gr, represente not only ir and dr, but also 
kr, or, gr, pr, mr, and er. In that language, it does not seem to 
represent br. 

It must be remembered that c and j represent other originals 
besides conjuncta containing r. Thus c also represents an original kg, 
as in oo, jac, above (see E 4), and j may also represent an intervocalic 
g, asin 9. manijo, for Skr. mánusa-, a man. 

It will be observed that this change, so far as observed, is most 
common in Sinà, which is geographically situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of both Balti and BuruSaski.! A similar change is 
also found in Western Pahäri, which also immediately adjoins the 
tract in which Dardio is spoken. Thus, WPh. caun or cin, three 
(trim); cämbä, copper (cf. K3. tram); cif, water (KS. trés, thirst, a 
drink of water); picia, & paternal uncle (piyuya-) ; khöc or khéis, 

1 It is perhaps worth noting that, in Chinese, the sound which in Southern 


Mandarin is pronounced like an English r, is in Pekin pronounced as # (Mateer, xviii). 
VOL. VI. PART 2. 24 2 
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a field (kgëtra-) ; rdc, night (rätrs) ; A/joc-, plough (Hindi vjl- of 
Skr. yokira-) ; caurā (t of. Hindi thöra), & little.. 

Two Dardic languages substitute ihl, Ol, k, or Al for tr. Thus, 
Gwr. [Ale (1 012), Pad. Alé (1 Ole), three ; Gwr. pult, Paš. puthla (1 pu0la), 
ason. The exact spelling of these words is, however, doubtful. There 
is a similar change to dA}, etc. in the Bhadrawahi and connected 
dialects 1 of Western Pahari. Here bhr and dr > dh} or dh, gr > di, 
and ir > tl, fh} or #. Bhadrawah is on the eastern border of the Dard 
country, and not far to ita North-East there are dialects of Western 
Tibetan. The following are examples :— 

Hindi bhükha; Ga. bhrukkhna, Bhad. dhjukkho, Pan. dhukha, 
hungry. 

Bhad. bara or dhja, a brother. 

Skr. babhru-, Pan. bhrabbü, Bhad. dAjabbu, a red bear.. 

Skr. bhzda-, bhédra ; Cur. bhaddü or bhradd, Bha]. dAjedd, a sheep. 

Skr. vyäghra-, Ku]. barüg ; Bhad. dhjähg, Bhal. djag, uice 

Bhad. Bhadhla, Bhadrawah. 

Skr. gráma- ; Bhad. djaü, Bha]. djau, a village. 

Skr. trayalı ; Bhad. tràs or tias, Pan. ilas, three. 

Skr. ksära- ; Bhad. shah}, a field. 

Skr. trika-, K&. trak- ; Bhad. thliggö, the back. 

Skr. siri ; Bhad. thi, a woman. 

Bhad. keirü or keü, how many 1 

The change of bir to dh}, and of gr to dj has parallels in the dialects 
of Western Tibetan (which lies directly to the North-East of Pangi). 
In them, the change of br and gr to dr &nd thence to d is common 
(LSI. TI, ii, pp. 54 and 70), so that these changes of bhr > dh), and 
of gr dj are probably due to BuruBaski, conveyed to Western 
Pahap, through Western Tibetan. The geographical line from 
Burušaski to Western Tibetan, and thence to Pangi is direct, and 
there are no other intervening languages. 

D4. If the semivowel is J, in Prakrit it is usually assimilated 
(Pischel, § 296). Similarly in Datdic we have Skr. phalguna-, KS 
phagun, the name ofa month. But sometimes it is the I that assimilates 
the other consonant, as in Skr. (Vedic) galda-, speech ; Ka. gal, a 


1 Theee are Bhadraw&bi (Bhad.), Bhaldsl (Bhal.), and Pangi (Pan). Other 
Western Pahäri dıaleots which do not fall under this group are Cur&h!, Gadi, and 
Kalu! (Our., GA., Kul.) These are quoted for purposes of comparison. It will be 
noted that in these the letter r is inserted, as in other Derdic languages mentioned 
above. 
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shout, B&. 917%, a word, speech (with regular change of | to 7 before 4), 
Trw. gal, abuse, cf. Panjabi and Lahnda gall, a word; Skr. bilva-, 
K&. bel (so Ardhamagadhi Prakrit billa- or bella-), Aegle Marmelos ; 
Prs. falyam, Bš. šalam, a turnip. 

D 5. If the semivowel is v, in Prakrit it is generally assimilated, 
but éva and dea tend to become ppa and bba, respectively (Pischel, 
$8 298-300, and J. Bloch, F. L. Marathe, 133 ff) In Dardio we 
occasionally come aoross, in the Dard group, instances of assimila- 
tion, as in Bkr. sárva-, general, KA. sér* (but Pr. savva-), but Kh. sauf, 
all; Bkr. pürva-, K&. pur“, east. But far more often the conjunct 
becomes p (cf. Cülikäpaisäcika change of b> p, the Girnar Pali 
iv > tp, and the similar change tv > pp in N.W. Prakrit, Konow, 66). 
Thus :— 


Skr. pakva- ; KS. pap*, but BÉ. pags, ripe. Kh. póoi is from the 
Skr. 4/pac-. 

Av. ovani-, V. pseh (for *opeh), what ? 

Skr. catvärah, Girnar catpard; Av. caÜváro, Waxi täbür, Osaetic 
tippar; V. cipu, four. Others što, 8a, car, cau, etc. 

Skr. draeya- ; 9. jap, property. 

Skr. J/carv- ; K&. 4/&àp-, chew. 

But:— 


Skr. Av. dvar-, a door; BS. bar, V. be. AS. baka, Wai. ber, Kh. beni, 
etc. outside, but V. tar-ekh, a house; K3. bar or dar, Trw. der, a door. 

In Skr. nadvala-, KS. nambal, a marsh, du has become b, with 
inserted nasal (see above, p. 352). 

In Prakrit, he > (b)bh, but in Dardic we have b or p, as in Skr. 
pihva ; Kl. Pas. Trw. jib, S. jip. Wai. jip. K&. has zv, and only the 
semi-Indian Grw..has the Indian 74bh. 

It will be noticed that the change to p is most common in the 
Käfir group, and especially in the case of V. So also, in V., » and b 
standing alone tend to become p. Of. B&. ev, V. ipin, one. Cf. also 
Shähbäzgarhi padham (badham). 

E. Conjuncte containing a sibilant. 

El. Sibilant plus tenuis. In Prakrit, the sibilant is generally 
assimilated, and the tenuis aspirated (Pischel, $ 301). This oocurs 
only sometimes in Dardic, as in Skr. fugka-, éuskala-, Av. huëka., 
K3. hökh®, dry; but in Kh. we have cucü, in which gk > c, and in 
Trw. Sugil, it has become g. Again, in Skr. bhdskart, K5. bäst, a kind 
of almanac, sk — s. 
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gp perhaps > 8, not pph as in Prakrit, in Skr. pugpa- or (1) pusya-, 
a flower; KE. pof, Bš. pts, Trw. pašu, but AB. pasup.t 

But sph > sva (sd) in Skr. sphatika-, KS. söthak*, crystal, in which 
the aspiration has been transferred to the & Generally, however, 
initial sph > S. KZ. ph, as in 4/ phuf-, burst (Skr. Y sphut-). 

As regards sibilanta with dentals, Eranian š and Indian g both 
generally follow Eranian custom; usually either preserving both 
conjuncts as št or st, or else (rarely) weakening the conjunct to kA, 
z, k. Occasionally, especially in the Dard, or western, group, the 
Indian change to (¢)i is observed, but this is rare. Thus :— 

Av. afigulta-, toe; Prs. anguët-ar, a finger-ring; BS. anguëh, 
Wai. dguitd, Kh. pulunguit, V. wogiz ; but Paš. angoc-*k, Grw. (Drd.) 
angusir, a finger-ring. Cf. Trw. (Drd.) angut, thumb. 

Av. aëta-, Skr. agta-; Bá. Wai. off, Kh. ost, AB. df, Kl. Gwr. aif, 
Paš. aët, V. aste, 8. Gg, ast, ažt; Grw. ath, Trw. at, My. ath, KE. oth 
(all Dard), eight. 

Skr. drsfa-, seen; Grw. (Drd.) J/Wih-, see; KE. dųh-, Trw. dý- 
(both Drd.), seen. 

Av. udtra-; BB. Styur, V. sátiur, Gwr. My. tic, Wai. uk, a camel. 

Skr. ugira-; Grw. ah, KE. with, K.Kh. ut, 9. d£, Trw. ud (all, 
except Kh., belonging to the Dard Group), a camel. Possibly all 
borrowed from India. 

Av. parít-, Pre. pušt, Kurdish pitt, Balóci phut, Skr. prgtha- ; 
AS. pigs, Gwr. pitts, Kb. pušt, Kl. pistó; BA. pit, kt, Wai. (yd-)pañ, 
S. pitu, phatü, Gwr. K5. pata, My. pató, Grw. pata, Trw. pat, behind. 
It will be noticed that the change rit > t already ocours in the Eranian 
Bal&ci. 

Similarly, st as a rule either remains unchanged or becomes št 
(št, st). This is sometimes weakened to 0, s, or h, and may then suffer 
apocope, but the Indian change to (¢)th is rare, and hardly occurs 
exoept in the Dard Group. Similarly, sir is either preserved, or is 
weakened to st, ts, 8, eto. With the preservation of st we may compare 
the Paidaci Prakrit kasata- for kasta-, the N.W. Prakrit preservation 
of intervocalic st (Konow, om), and Shahbazgarhi preservation of 
st (samstuta-) and sir (siriyaka-, tstrt-). 

Av. ast- (GNPR. 81); Kh. ast, bone. 

Av. zasta-, O.Pre. dasta-; V. lust, B8. dust, dus, AS. dost, Wai. 
doit, hand. 


1 This form would exolude the derivation from pusya-, as has been suggested 
above. Cf. N.W. Prakrit pwsa- (Konow, ox). 
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Skr. hasta-; Gwr. hast. Kh. host, Kl. Paš. Adst, Paš. also has; 
(Dard) 8. hat, K8. atha, My. hà, Trw. hat, had, hand. 

Av. &aora- ; Kh. istör, horse. 

Skr. vistrta- ; BS. vidir, AB. vistará, Paš. vastar, V. wišiar, great. 

Skr. nasia-; KB. nast, Pad. nast ; (Dard) 8. natu, Trw. nat, My. 
naih-ür, nose. 

Av. star-; Kh. istāri, B8. radia A EA V. ü-kh; (Dard) 
8. tard, K&. tärak-, Grw. tar, Trw. iā, a star. 

.. O. Prs. *ava + 4/std- (cf. GNPE. 84), or Skr. ut + Ysthä-, Sr. Pr 
uithads; AB. «/8st-. Wai. «/d8t-, BS. Yust-, Kl. Gwr. Yust-; but 8. My. 
Yulh-, Ks. Ywöth-, Pad. Yur-, arise. 

O. Pre. *ads + vatö- (GN PE. 84), Skr. adht + 4/sthà- ; V. 4/s&t-, 
Grw. (Dard) 4/st-, arise 

O. Prs. +/sta-, Skr. Val, stand ; Gwr. ande ENS ta, g. 
(*) hanus, I am. 

Skr. str; Kl. istri, AB. sstr, BS. Wai. «Eri, V. westi, KE. irw, 
Paš. #h-ka, Alt-ka, Gwr. &i-gàls,.B. cas, cds, Trw. ct (see above p. 359), 
Grw. 1s, & woman. 

In KS. the word hast*, an elephant, when it is the first member of 
& compound word, regularly becomes Aas‘, as in has*gan, N. of a place 
(hasti-karna-). Similarly, Skr. prasasia- > Ks. phrési" (through 
*prahasta-, *phrayasta-), sg. obl. phrést, excellent. 

E2. Sibilant plus nasal. 

If the sibilant precedes a nasal, in Prakrit the latter is aspirated, 
and the sibilant disappears (Pischel, $ 312). Thus, ém > mh.. But 
in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cxi), and in Dardio, on the contrary,.it is 
the sibilant that is preserved. 

Thus :— 

. Bkr. *Kaéminika, Ks. Kakir*, Kashmir. Through *Kasviria. With 
this and the next of Ptolemy’s Kaspeira. 

Waxi, spa, our (of. Skr. asmákam, *asvikam) ; Kh. ıspö, we, our; 
V. asi, we, as, our; K3. as, we; 9. ases, our; My. zd, our. 

V. esmo, aso, I am. CE Lahnda kosa, lukewarm (kaetgna). 

In Mägadhi Prakrit, the s is also retained (Pischel, $ 314). 

So, for a sibilant following a nasal. Arabic insäf, Bs. esop, justice. 

E38. Sibilant plus semivowel. 

When a sibilant is united with a semivowel, in Prakrit the semi- 
vowel is assimilated (Pischel, § 315), so that rg, éy, sy, $r, sr, év, sv, 
all > ss or Magadhi Prakrit &. In Dardic and N.W. Prakrit (Konow, 
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oxi), following the general rule of the languages, the sibilant is retained. 
Of. Sindhi vafs*, a Vaidya. Thus :— 

Skr. &rga- ; 8. sts, Kl. My. 5%, Hé, a head. 

Skr. nasyati, he is being destroyed ; Kl. 4/nài-, die. 

Skr. paáyats, he sees; Kh. 4/pol-, 8. My. Trw. K&. 4/paik-, see. 

Skr. Gsya- ; K&S. dst, Gwr. Ades, Wai. a3, B8. Kl. ah, V. 1$, BS. also 
ah, S. (diel.) àr ; but My. Grw. af, Trw. at, 9. di, mouth. 

Skr. manugya-; Wai mana, Gwr. manus, V. mus, B. mudd, Kh. 
mos, My. mas, Trw. mas, Grw. mēš ; but Bš. manos, AS. mats, KL mde, 
a man. 9. manjo and KS. mahaniv* are from mänusa-. 

Skr. aéru- (Pr. amsu-) ; Kh. afru, 8. dso, KS. aš", BÉ. acu, tear. 

Av. 4/srav-, Pre. Éunüdan, Skr. 4/éru-; Kl. 4/san-, V. 4/mus 
(metathesis), My. 4/sun-, hear. 

Skr. éveta- ; KE. chyai*, white. 

Skr. évipada- ; KS. *éäpat- > Adpat-, a bear. 

Skr. svarna- ; BS. AX. són, 8. Wai. Gwr. son, Pad. sönä, Kh. sör-m, 
K&. són, V. sia, gold. 

Av. span-, Skr. évan-; Gwr. Suna, KS. hün“, S. RL, Wai. td, 
Kl. &ar, Paš. Sur-ing, a dog. 

But, as in the case of asmakam,- *asvikam and Ptolemy’s 
Kaspeira, above, and also of kv, cv, 6v, the v often becomes p (D 5). 
So also Shähbärgarhi spasunam and spagra- (= svarga-). Thus :— 

Skr. suasär-; Kh. ispusär, Tirahi spaz, Grw. ipo, fü, Trw. Hi, 
Wai. sós, AS. BS. sus, V. eiusu, Gwr. sase, Pad. sas, 9. sd, a sister. 

Àv. aspa-, Skr. aéva- ; re UE QNO Mp e MIN 
horse. 

E4. The conjunots kg, ză 

Regarding ks in Prakrit, see Pischel, §§ 817 fi. It sometimes 
becomes och and sometimes kkh. Pischel believed that when ks goes 
back to original és, Av. 3, it generally becomes cch, and that when it is 
an original kg, Av. zš, it generally becomes kkh, but he admitted that 
there are many exceptions to these rules. I believe that there is also 
a cross division, according to which in all Prakrit semi-tatsamas 
every ks is pronounced cch, irrespective of its derivation. This is 
. certainly the case in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

In Dardio, Av. zš does not become (k)kh, but ch, š, ie. exactly 
contrary to Pischel’s rule! As regards ks, so far as I have noted in 


1 


1 Cf. the doubtful sign for thus conjunct, a modification of that for ch, in N.W. 
Prakrıt (Konow, ox). 


` 
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Dardic, it always follows the example of zš. I have met only one 
certain instance of kg > (k)kh, viz. RE. pdkhi, : bird. This resta 
solely on the authority of Elmslie's vocabulary, and I have never 
met it elsewhere. If it is used in Kashmir, the long à shows that it 
is a word borrowed from India. Two other words are proper names, 
Lakh'mi for Laksmi, and Lakh'man for Laksmana. These both occur 
in the Käämiri Rämäyana, which was originally written in the Persian 
character, and really represent transliterations of the words Lasmi 
and Lazman as they are there spelt. The words Lakh'mt and Lakh'man 
occur only in N&gari MSS. transhterated from the original. 

Skr. paksin-; Kl. pachigek, Gwr. pici-n, Grw. pafi-n; but Ki. 
pakhi (see above), a bird. 

Skr. akgi-, Av. a&-; 9. act, (dial) atshé, K3. ach', BS. Wai. acd, 
AS. aos, Kl. Kh. ec, Gwr. stsi-n, Pad. anc,! My. ainch,! V. 14, Trw. agi, 
Grw. ith, an eye. 

Skr. ksudha; Ka. chod, Kh. chus, hunger. 

Skr. bubhuksä ; Trw. bus, My. bücha, Grw. bithd (bubhukpu-), 
hunger, hungry. 

Skr. rksa- ; Kh. ort, AS. B&. its, Wai. dts, B. 1c, a bear. 

Av. zövas, Waxi, #45, Skr. sas- ; Kh. choi, S. sa, KS. šah, KL 46h, 
Gwr. My. foh, Grw. 40, BS. fo, Wai. fü, Pad. #, 24, V. ušū, six. 

Skr. ksira-, Av. 3 shra- (GNPE. 802), milk; Kh. ch, milk- 
white; Trw. chi, milk; Bš. kafir (with anaptyxis), white. This last 
is a truly interesting survival of a very old form. 
~ It will be observed that, in the case of Av. zévas, Skr. sag, the Av. 
zš, Skr. s is represented in Sina by s. In all other cases, Skr. kg 
becomes o in Sina. Other Sina examples ? are.céo (ks&ra-, see also 
p. 969 ab), a field; oon (ksana-), leisure; daoino (daksina-), right 
(hand); maci (maksıka-), a fly; tacön (taksan-), à carpenter. To 
this Lorimer adds that some people pronounce a final c like é, and 
with this we may compare Grw. Yh (aksi-) and bith (bubhuksu-), 
given above. 

To sum up.—The following teble ahows in & convenient form the 
results of the preceding investigation into conjunot consonants in 
Dardic. It shows how widely Dardio differs from the literary Prakrits 
of India Proper in this respect. Especial notice may be taken of the 
treatment of v (which tends to become p), of r (which is either 

3 For the inserted 5 soe p. 352. 


* Taken from D. L. R. Lorimer's Phonetics of the Gilgit dialect of Shina, § 05; 
JRAS. 1924, p. 182. 
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preserved or becomes a palatal), and of sibilants (in which the 
conjunct is preserved), when each is a member of a conjunct: 
Nothing of this sort is observed in Prakrit c or in the modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars. 


Skr. or Av. Prakrit. Dardic. 
kk (A) kk k, (once) g 
k (A) ü bc 
# (A) ÿ (KS.) nz 
ü (A) ü t 
pt (A) ti t 
dg (A) 99 g 
bj (A) 5 b 
bdh (A) ddh (onoe) b 
^g (B) ^g ng, À, 9, g 
fic (B) flo, nn nis, nj, 72,0, 8,4 
nt (B) ni né, À 
"d (B) nd n, (?) d 
nd (ndr) (D2) ng ndr 
nt (B) ni, nd nd, d, ‘iin 
nih (B) nih (onoe) n 
nd (B) nd nd, 7r, n, n, (once) nf 
ndh (B) ndh n ' 
mb (B) mb mb, m 
m (B) m m, mb 
im (C) t, pp t, p, t-m 
dm (B, C) mm m, mb 
g^ (C) 99 n 
ja (©) D, nn f, (once) g 
ty (D1) co ; (with r) f, r; (KS 
dy (D1) ÿ (K&.) z, (Kh.$.) š, (Trw.) j 
dhy (D 1) ph (Kë.) nz 
ny (D1) nn (N.W. Pr. AA) A 
py (B) pp mp 
ry (D1) 3 (N.W. Pr. n) ri, r, 1, or elided 
vy (D5) tv | p 
kr (D2) kk (N.W. Pr. kr) kr, (once) gr (initial) 
gr (D2) gg (N.W. Pr. gr) — gr, g, (once) gl, (once) } (all 


zr (D2) — | h-r, hr, r (all initial) 


Skr. or Av. 
pr (fr) (D 2) 


br, bhr (D 2) 
ir (D2,D3) 
dr (D3,D5, A) 


nir (B, D 2) 
ndr, see nd 
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Prakrit. | Dardic. 
pp (N.W.Pr.pr) pr, (once, initial) p, once, 
(non-initial) ph} 


bb (N.W. Pr. br), br, bl, 1, br, b, (once)w; (8.) 7 
bbh E 
t, t (N.W. Pr. ir) ir, (once) ż, ir, R, thl, 0l, Al, 


tth; c, c, ch, gr. 
dd (N.W. Pr. dr)  (8)5; ž z; (BE) nder . > 
^ nir, ndr 


t, ü (N.W. Pr. ri) rr 
då, dd (N.W. Pr.rd,d) rd, d, r 


dd, 4 (8) 5, (Trw.) ž (? 8) 
nn n, T, nf : E 
99 g 

— i 

da Lj 

ü i 

ww (N.W. Pr. w) r, (once, Kh.) f 

kk p, (once) g 

co ps 

pp N.W. Pr. pp) p i 
dd (once) mb - 

bb b, d, (once) t 

bbh p, b, v, (once) bh 

8 (B) J 

kkh (N.W. Pr. sk.) o, kh, g 

kkh (K3.) s 


pph N.W. Pr.) 8 
(initial) ph, (once, KE) sð 
(sva) 
th Bt, &, Hf, (once) sf, st, (.) sf or e, 
(once) s, (once) z, (once) o, 
(S. dial) &; (both Dard 
f group) ih, i 
— št, z, k 
uh th, td 
Hh BL, 8, t, t 
ith (N.W. Pr. -st-) st, s, št; (Dard group) th, 6, t, 
elided 
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Skr. or Av. Prakrit. Dardic. 


ar (D3, El) uth sir, šir, st, ir, A, Al, (8., Trw.) o, 
(8. o, & 8 

ám (E 2) mh š 

sm (E2) mh (N.W. Pr. s, s, sm, (once) z, (Kh.) ep 

8, m) 

áy (Œ 3) - sa (N.W. Pr. d£) `š 

sy (E3) 88 (N.W. Pr. ss, z). st, §, 2, (S. dial) z, (S. Grw. 
Trw. My.) (final) elided 

é (E3) 88 (N.W. Pr. g) &r, 3, (once) c, (8.) g | 

& (D2) — ' Sr or 8 

sr (E38) 88 8 

év (E3) as (N.W. Pr. śp) š, chy, s, sp, šp, À, ts, (once) ps 

sv (E3) 88 86, 80, su, si, 8, sp, ŠP, 8 

ns (E2) — (once) s 

rs (E3) as(N.W.Pr.s) 8, (8.) 

ks (E 4) kkh, cch ch, 6, (onoe) kh, 3, is, (8.) e 
(Kohistánt) ih ' 

ks, 8 (E 4) kkh, cch ch, c, ts, nch, no, E, (&.) o, (8. 

, dial.) th, (Köhistäni) th 
kg, 2 (E 4) kkh, cch (N.W. Pr. ch, (Trw.) ch, (B&.) k-£ 


adv (Skr. s) (E 4) — É ch, x, (8.) $ 





Hindu Salutations 


By E. WasusunN Horkıys 


A to the description in the Land of the Lamas, the 

Tibetan salutation consists in sticking out the tongue, pulling 
the right ear, and rubbing the left hip, while making a slight bow at 
the same time. Nothing quite so pioturesque is to be found in Indis, 
but the etiquette of salutation is nevertheless not without interest. 
Moreover, the subject is treated gravely by the native law-makers 
and deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. The matter 
too is not unsuitable for a volume dedicated to the salutation of one 
who is lokaprapiijtia, and to whom, in common with many, I extend 
herewith the greeting : 

balam tava’yus ca ciräya vardhatüm. 

But because of the limitation of space I shall confine myself to 
epic data and give but an outline of approved ceremonial. 

The simplest and oldest form of salutation between men seems to 
have been that expressing “reverence” in its literal sense of fear, 
instinctively exhibited by shrinking and bending, which becomes the 
formal bow, for which there is no general Indo-European word, 
though this namas is familiar from the earliest Vedic period, and 
© fra-nam in Avestan indicates that the bow was still earlier. In the 
epic this bow is united so closely with the later afijais that they make 
one gesture. The afijals, also called udagranakha, is formed by placing 
the cupped hands, with fmgers up, against the forehead, while the head 
at the saine time is bent, sometimes even to the feet of the revered 
person. The cupping of the hand is implied not only by the earlier 
use (drinking water with the afijah, Manu 4.63, eto.) but by the 
phraseology employed in describing the afljals, krtäfljalsputa, baddhaft- 
jahpuis, baddheà karapujafüjalum, kriva (or ädhäys) &wasy afijalim 
(R. 5.83.2; 86.82; 64.5). As an attitude of propitiation it is assumed 
to avert wrath, sé ca prahväñfijalir bhütva £irasa caranau gata (R. 7.25. 
89) ! ; orin desperate entreaty, as when Dame Death bows to Brahman, 
käyena vinayopeta  mürdhno'dagranakhena ca (7.54.6; cf. 3.64.68, 
vinayävanatä sthitä, followed by kusalam, eto.); or to win a favour, 
as when a husband wishes something from his wife, raktangulprabhah 

1 In K. (South Indian recension) 4.18.3 (not in B.), as iu mürdhng aAjalóm Et 


bhaginyäl carands ubhöw, the aocusative is governed by the verbal idea «= aAjalikriya 
* put his hands to his brow (to) his sister's foot”. 
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padmapatranibhah . . . prasüdartham maya te’yam Sirasy abhyudyaio- 
’Ajalih (1.122.29 £) ; or merely to show respect before speaking to a 
superior, krüüfaliputà sarvi (Sakram abruvan, 5.9.18). So the 
distressed fowler begs for protection from the tree-spirite, safjalth 
pranatim kriva (12.143.32). The humility of the bow is explicit, as 
Arjuna, after meeting and greeting Indra, “stood before him bent 
like a servant," abhivddya padav prüfgalih . . . bhriyavat pranatas 
tasthäu (3.166.9; cf. 163.2 £). Indra, in turn, as a sign of approval 
as well as of farewell, “ touches him, Arjuna, on the head with his 
two hands ” (ibid. 168.62). In epio deebriptions, either bow or afijals 
may be ignored, though both are implied, pranamya éirasá Ramam 
evam asiv ity abruvan and tato’ham abruvam devim abhivadya kriatiyalsh 
(5.178.71 and 90, respectively). - 

The abhiväda(na) has so far lost its derivative meaning of speech 
that like the verb it is used of greeting with or without words, thus 
interchanging with abhivandana in usage and occasionally in.& varied 
reading (of. K. 12.140.17, dirasa pädäbhivandanam as v. 1.), ubhayor 
eva Sirasa cakre pädäbhivadanam (3.294.3). Compare the verbal use, 
abhivädya tasya padäu pranamya ca (3.100.20); upaspréya . . . 
abhivädya quroh padau, krivà ca'pi pradaksinam (R. 6.85.25 and 29). 
Laksmans, on leaving Sita, both being rather angry, “ bows somewhat ” 
on making the afljak, Swuám abhividya . . . kriäfjalih kimcid abhi- 
pranamya (R. 3.45.40). This greeting is in itself a wordless gesture. 
Amba tells her uncle her tale, tam abhirädayıtva éirasā, and he lifted 
her to his lap (an expression sometimes used metaphorically, as in 
5.64.27, anke kurusva räjänam) and consoles her, telling her to go to 
Rama with an obeisance, abhividya ca tam mürdhnä (5.176.28 and 32). 
The motion of the head may imply acceptance, as it is said in the next 
section, “ If Bhigma had not taken you to Nagpur, Salva would have 
taken you with his head,” twäm éirasá grhniyat (as his bride) On 
Räma’s appearance, Amba “ stood before him, after revering his feet 
with her head and touching them with her lotus-hands ”, tato’bhiwidya 
caramáu Rämasya &wasü Subhüu sprewä . . . pümibhyám agratah 
sthita (5.177.10 and 24). The “fair feet” are sometimes pressed 
with the head, murdhnä caranäu pratyapidayai (R. 5.62.39), instead of 
‘with the hand (mipidya pädäu in 1.191.20, eto.) Instead of “ take 
7. 1 B, has éiraiiw (for K.'s Sirasd), which NI. explains as tho two excellent (feet), 
kehän (pumaeam ürpam/). Compare 7.112.10, tav Adm éirasà grhya, ‘taking 
thy orders on my head (I go).” The phrase carands abhivädya is so constant (5.182.1, 


eto.) that the dualis used even of & quadruped (1.140.209), though the plural pidas 
follows. ZR y 


x 
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thee ", the phrase “take thy feet with his head ”, te caranáv ubhäu 
$irasä grahisyati, is used in the ‚same meaning, perhaps indicating 
added respect, as the speaker grimly.adds già mama, “ because T tell 
him " (to do 80 ; D.178.6). 

Incidentally, with the unusual respect paid to a "T in this ballad 
may be compared the unusual mark of affection shown & daughter, 
when Mätali on leaving home walks the deasil around his wife and 
“ kisses his daughter on the head ”, kanyäm éirasy upäghräya (5.97.21). 
Usually, in law and epic, only a male relation is thus saluted by the 
sniff that passes for a kiss, as in R. 1.77.5; 2.20.21 and 25.40, where a 
father and mother kiss (so to speak) ther son's head. Compare 
R. 7.71.12, where Satrughna is addressed : updghrasyams te mürdhni, - 
snehasyin’sä para gash, and (Mbh.) 8.71.32 f., where Arjuna bows his 
head, sirasG pranatah, and takes Yudhisthira’s feet in his hands and 
Yudhisthira raises him, embracing and sniffing at his head, and 
, 12.55.21 f, where Yudhigthira takes Bhigma’s feet.and Bhigma sniffs 

at the former’s head and says msida. As I have already published a 
paper (JAOS. 28.120) on this form of greeting, these examples may here 
suffice. It is naturally accompanied by other forms, as when Yudhi- 
sthira gives Bhima, his favourite brother, this greeting and with it his 
good wishes, Gghrataés ca tathà mürdhni sravuad ca’ igah &ubhad (7.127.13). 
The verb appears to have lost its original meaning, for even fishes 
“kiss the lips” of half-drowned Cyavana, upäjighranta tasyo’stham 
(13.50.10). The later word oumb is used in H. 8745 of a real kiss but 
in Mbh. itself only of heroes “kissing” or touching the conch-shells 
they are blowing: “the two best of men with their two best mouths 
touched the two best conch-shells and blew together ” (8.94.59). The 
pari-oumb of R. Gorr. 3.79.17 is not in the Bombay edition. 

To continue with the silent greeting involving hand and foot, the 
bow alone when offered to Krena ensures salvation, Krsnapranämi 
na punarbhaväya (12.47.91). Reverence is shown also by a simple 
touch of the hand, as when the parivrüt ascetic meets the great seers 
and abhigamya yalhä nyäyam panisparsam atha’carat, greeted them 
with the hand-touch (13.93.72). One is left t6 imagine whose hand, 
but presumably the ascetic's hand touched the seers' feet, as in 
nipidya pädäu, but in other cases the hands meet as if in a hand-shake, 
like that of 8.262.265, karena ca karam grhya Karnasya eas bhréam, 
* greatly delighted he seized Karna’s hand with his own," indicating 
joy, as again in 3.238.24, tatah prahargitäh sarve '"nyonyasya talan 
daduh, “ they shook hands in their delight," or in 9.32.44, te'nyonyasya 
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talän daduh, all shook hands in their joy. The same gesture under the 
name of päni-pradäna and pänisamgrahana is used in giving & pledge 
or promise, as in friendship, R. 4.5.11 (agnisakpikam) or marriage, 
-panibandha, 12.267.836 ; cf. in joy, H. 15741, talan dativà parasparam 
. . . häsäya samavasihitäh). The king 1s told to wail and ‘seize the 
arms”, plural; but bāhū must be read, “extend his two arms.” He 
should also “ extend an arm " and cry out ‘the enemy are beaten’, 
pragrhya bahum kroseta bhagna bhagnä "pare us (12.100.48; 102.38; 
v.l. kanta bhagnä). These are royal tricks. Compare the somewhat 
incoherent advice of 12.140.17, afijalim éapatham sünivam śýrasā 
padavandanam, asruprapatanam cat'va. kartavyam bhütim icchatā, with 
the v.l. adrumarjanam and pranamya éirasa vadet. To touch ‘ hand 
with hand " is customary when one comes as a guest, though social 
rank may determine this. When Räma visita Yudhisthira, “ all rose 
and saluted Ràma and Y. touched R.’s hand with his own hand,” 
abhyavadayan . . . tam kare pasparéa päninä (5.157.22). 

When two courteous wrestlers meet before actually embracing, 
samäslisya, limb to limb, they “seize each other's hands and make 
obeisance " to each other, karagrahanapürvam tu krivà padabhivan-- 
danam (2.28.11; in 4.22.58 the samslesa is without this preliminary 
courtesy). A voiceless applause, called “ speaking by hand ", is the 
equivalent of our hand-clapping, which appears on occasion to have been 
a more or less artificial exhibition by those called panivadakas and 
pamsvanikas. Compare vijahruh . . . utkretatalanäditäih (mahana- 
daih, 1.221.60). Wringing the hands is of course a sign of anger or 
grief, vidhunvüná karáu muhuh, of an angry woman (8.278.41). One 
form of greeting is noteworthy, since apparently it is like the salute 
of the American Indian and the Fascist, namely that given by raising 
the right arm : rsin abhyarcayäm äsuh karan udyamya daksinän, “ (the 
kings) saluted the seers by raising aloft their right hands " (12.53.26). 
When “ the righteous king ” heads a procession, he '' receives the salute 
of joined hands, raised on all sides, by bringing out (elevating ?) from 
time to time his right arm ", daksinam daksinah käle sambhriya 
svabhujam tada . . . éaiksam . . . pragrhnann afjalin nrnam udyaiän 
sarvalo disah (6.97.28; Nil. sambhriya = samuddhriya éatksam). 
The expression daksinam panim uddharei means extend in such a 
rule as that of 12.193.20: “ In a temple, among cows, in Brahmanic 
rites, kriyäpathe, and in studying, one should extend the right 
hand.” In wrath one seizes the left hand, R. 3.57.16. E 

In most of the scenes of greeting and parting, words are exchanged 
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as well as these unvoiced salutations. But Krena’s visit to Prthä is 
pathetio in ite simplicity. When he called upon her, his paternal 
aunt, pursvasr, “ she began to lament, putting her arm about his neck, 
remembering her children," kanthe grhitvs (5.90.1 £), even before he 
was kriatsthya, that is, had received the rites of hospitality. The parting 
benediction of 5.126.12-16 gives a good picture of the courtesies of 
royal life. It is addressed to one going to see the king: “May the 
king receive thee with his two hands as thou greetest him with thy 
head, abhivadayamanam tväm $irasá ; may the righteous (king) put 
around thy shoulder his right arm marked with standard, hook, and 
banner, deajankufapaiakankam, and as thou sittest beside him may 
he stroke thy back, prstham te päninä parimärjatu, with his hand 
ornamented with rings and dyed red on palm and fingers, and when 
saluted by the king’s brothers do thou, kissing their heads, greet them 
with affection," mürdhni tan samupäghräya premnä’bhivada. 

When Duryodhana is exhorted to go and greet Yudhisthira, he 
is told to “ embrace him with both hands”, after greeting him; then 
the king, “ out of goodness of heart shall seize thee with both hands ” 
(parigvaja ; pratigrhnälu, 5.138.14 f.). Apropos of the embrace, it is 
somewhat remarkable that when a herald is sent to give a belligerent 
but courtly message (5.30.14 and 35 f.), he is told to “ touch with the 
hand the feet ” of this and that man, to make kindly inquiries as to the 
welfare of each member of the family visited, to give special messages 
to the servants, to salute the old ladies and other ladies, saying “ are 
you blameless in conduct, do you behave properly toward your 
fathers-in-law ? " and finally to “ embrace the girls ”, kanyah svajethah, 
asking after their health and wishing them handsome husbands, 
jewellery, eto. The herald’s farewell is here couched in stereotyped 
form: dmaniraye ivüm, naradevadeva, gacchamy aham Pändava, 
svasts te'stu, to which the “ god of the gods of men ” replies, anujfatah 

. suasis gaccha, and, in response to a hint given by the Herald that 
the king and his brothers should look. with “kindly eye” on the 
message he has been forced to deliver (divam sukham vah, sGumyena 
mam pasyata caksusa nrpah), the King says na nah smarasy aprıyam 
satu, vidvan. An eye that is not kindly, säumys, is dangerous, 
for in 3.263.365 we read: Väsudevaparäyanah kruddhäs te nırdaheyur 
vas tularasmim iwa’nalah, and just before (32), má'sman adhaksur drstuay - 
va Pündavah kriiracakgusa. Consuming wrath was believed in literally, 
and it will be remembered that Gändhärt’s anger burned Yudhigthira's, 
toe. A preceding passage also illustrates the politeness of special 
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inquiry as to the health of every member of the guest’s family, after 
the host has stated that he himself is in good health: “ Welcome! 
I am very glad to see you and know you are well. I am very well, too, 
as are my brothers. And how are all the family ? are they free from 
illness and pain ? ” (kaccid ete "py arogah (and avyalikah, 5.23.0 £., 14). 

But before passing on to the oonventional verbal salutations, 
already illustrated by the svägatam, priyamahe ie vayam daréanena, 
svastt, and kusalam ot these scenes, there are still a few remarks to make 
concerning the feet. The deep bow of respect ends with “falling with the 
head at the feet" of the respected person, in 3.217.7, for example, 
of parents. But to be “at one's feet" may imply more. Urvadi 
is requested to let Arjuna be “at her feet”, that is, be her lover, 
- tava padav adya prapadyatäm, but Arjuna, full of gurupüja, says to her 
abhivadaye iem évrasä presyas te "ham upasthiah, gaccha murdhna 
grapanno sms pädau te, “it is as thy slave I greet thee with my head,” 
ivam hi me matrvat püjyà (3.45.13 and 46.20 and 47). A saint will 
put Vignu’s feet on his head (3.188.133 ; cf. 204.4). Vispu himself 
says that “ priests and one's own feet should be revered " as a daily 
rite (13.126.3, niya ’bhivadyd viprendra, bhukivà, padäu tatha’tmanah). 

To “ see the feet ” is to get audience (cf. padamüulan). Thus: “ Sire, 
Vidura has arrived and wishes to see thy feet. Tell me what he is to do," 
drastum icchati te pädäu, kim karotu praéüdhi mam (5.33.4; the king 
replies that he is “not indisposed to see him”, expressed by asya 
n& kalpo jūtu darsane, ibid. D). A peculiar situation, in view of the 
characters, is revealed by Safijaya’s report as to his visit on Krena 
and Arjuna: “I saw K.’s feet on A.’s lap and A.’s feet held up from 
the foot-stool, padapitha, in the laps of Krsna and Satyabhäma ” 
(the heroes were both drunk, madhväsavaksibäu, 5.59.5 and 7). 

The armed soldier, who acta as warden at the palace door, on 
announcing & visitor, first “ bows with the head”, and then “on his 
two knees" gives hia message, janubhyam, bhütale sthitah Hrasa van- 
daniyam tam abhivadya janekvaram (7.82.31). But the complete 
prostration seems to belong only to the later epic. Thus Narada says 
to Samafija (12.287.3): urase’va pranamase, bahubhyam tarast’va ca, 
* thou bowest as if (prone) on thy chest; with two arms (alone) thou 
crossest (life’s river), as it were.” 

Other allusions to the feet are, so to speak, the converse of those 
above. Thus the foot to the head is the opposite of pádabhiwadana : 
iwäm ükramisye pada mürdhmä, "I wil trample on thy head with 
my foot” (5.163.36); mà vo mürdhni Dhanañjayah padam kriva 


` 
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*pnuyal laksyam, “ may A. not attain his object by putting his foot 
on thy head ” (7.75.15). “ Kicking the head ” of a decapitated enemy 
(K. 7.77.21, padbhyam pramathita'si toam) is a varied reading adding 
to Subhadra's anticipated pleasure ;. the B text has “ you shall hear 
that his head has been taken off and cast out”. To touch with the 
left foot aggravates an insult, as Bhima touched Duryodhana vamena 
pada (9.59.5 ; also R. 5.26.8). Compare, as to the left, 2.71.12: 
Drüupadyah preksamanayah savyam trum adaréayat, and 16.3.20, 
mrdióann voa. sa vajfiám tadà savyena panind, “indicating disrespect 
by pointing with the left hand." To be on tip-toe is to be eager: 
agrapadasthitam ce’mam viddhi räjan vadhüjanam, “Know that all 
the women-folk are eager to go” (15.22.17). Finally, foot-washing, 
though performed as worship by a devotee,! is ordinarily a sign of 
servitude: na kuryam padadhavanam, says Damayanti (3.65.68). 
It is also for that reason a sign of defeat, like eating grass, so that 
Sudhanvan grants Virocana his hfe only on condition that the latter, 
“in the presence of the girl (who made the trouble) shall wash S.'s 
feet," padapraksalanam kuryat kumaryah samnidhäu mama (5.35.38). 
The whole subject of the silent salutation given by bowing is 
brusquely disposed of by Duryodhana, when he refuses to bow to the 
ling. He says that for himself he is willing to bow to Law and to the 
priesta, but as to bowing to a mere man (such as a king), he will not; 
citing in defence of this view an old warrior-precept: “ One should 
strive upwards and not bend downwards ; manliness is in up-striving 
alone." Up-striving is exertion and the meaning is merely that one 
ghould not bow to misfortune but meet it bravely, though the angry 
prince chooses to take it in the sense that a brave man should not bow 
to a king (udyacched eva na named udyamo hy eva paurusam, 5.127.19). 
There is also an equally futile discussion of the use of the word “ thou ”, 
which may be mentioned here before turning to verbal courtesies. 
It seems that the theory of “ thou " being an insult is well established, | 
es a theory, since it is referrred to more than once, although in practice 
the two methods of addressing a superior (only superiors are involved 
in the discussion) are used interchangeably and even the same sentence 
confuses the two. But on one occasion the ever-fiery Bhima aaid he - 


would kill his brother the king and when he repented immediately 
afterwards he found himself in a dilemma. If he killed Yudhisthira 


1 The washing of the fest (of priesta) is as religiously fruitful as ıs the gift of 
a cow; ‘it pleases the Manes, as the word ‘ weloome' pleases Agni, and a seat for ' 
a guest pleases Indra, and as food given the guest pleases Prajüpeti" (8.200.060 f.). 
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he would sin and if he broke his word he would sin. It was then 
suggested to him that by calling his brother “ thou ”, instead of saying 
“your honour", he would escape from his dilemma, since “ thou ” 
is equivalent, being an insult, to slaying, without its practical dis- 
advantage. It is (it is argued) an Atharvan Sruti that “ thou ” is 
equal to killing, vadha, when applied to a superior (guru; 8.69.83 and 
70.51). This precept, gurünam avamäno hi vadhah, is found again in 
13.163.583, na- jätu tvam üi brüyäd äpanno "pi mahatlaram, wamküro 
va vadho vet vidvalsu na vifisyate.; avaränäm samänänäm Sisyanam 
ca samägare; and also in 12.198.25, teamküram namadheyam ca 
jyezthänäm parwarjaya, avaränäm samänänäm ubhayesäm na dusyatı, 
a variant which makes the use of the proper name, as well as that of 
“thou”, applied to superiors, a misdemeanour rather than a “deadly” 
insult. But examples given in this paper will show that this was a 
precept rather than an observance. Compare, for a good example, 
R. 8.7.6: Ramo’ham asmi bhagavan bhavaniam drastum dgatah, tvam 
ma bhivada, and ibid. 8.6, bhavan gacchatu, dganiavyam tvayā tata punar 
ev'äéramam mama, “ may your honour go and do thou return again to 
my asylum” (varied readings change tam in the first sentence to tan 
and substitute, for tvaga tata . . . mama, the words ca te dysfvd . . . prat). 
 Tnan earlier scene than that above, Bhima uses the second person (but 
_without using the word tvam) along with bhaeat, while Yudhisthira 
uses wam (na tudm vigarhe, as contrasted with Bhima’s kim rajan 
duhkhesu paritapyase, bhavato’navadhanena, “why sufferest thou 1 
because of your honour's recklessness,” 3.33.5 f. and 34.2). Team 
is not really tabooed. Compare 5.23.3 f., where a mesaenger says to the 
king : distya räjañs tvm arogam prapasye ; gives his master’s greeting 
in the words: anàámayam prechats tvü'mbikeyah ; and receives the 
reply: ana@mayam pratyjane tava’ham. The seer says to the god, 
Mätum iochäms deva tväm; icchämi jfatum iva’'ham (3.188.135 and 
189; on the aco., see below). 

The verbal greeting is usually an inquiry as to health. Manu and 
Suvarpa met each other and “made mutual inquiries as to health, 
kuéalapraénam . . . cakratuh (13.98.5). The courteous man doing this 
is sukhapraénada (12.116.7). The commonest formula is either with 
anamayam or kusalam, sometimes with both, as both are also parting 
benedictions. Kunti’s farewell to Karna is anämayam svasti ca 
(5.146.27). But epic usage is not in conformity with legal prescription 
in this regard. Manu (2.127) says that anämayam is a greeting used 
to a warrior, in distinction from kusalam addressed to a priest, while 
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Grogyam should be addressed to a Sidra. But Ahgada on dying 
(R. 4.55.12 f.) sends this greeting : abhivadanapürvam tu raja kusalam 
eva ca vacyah . . . ürogyapürvam kusalam väcyä mata. To women in 
general, avaidhavydtigah &ubhah, “ here is hoping you will not become 
& widow," is spoken of as a casual morning greeting (perhaps with 
tragic irony, as Savitri, soon widowed, receives it, 3.296.129). To a king, 
special greetings with hopes of long life and victory are of course 
conventional: kríed jayäsisah (1.146.3); jayasisah prayujya (1.149.14) ; 
asirbhir jayayuktäbhir ánarcus tam (Rümam, 3.291.2) ; distyd jayasi . . . 
éatrün, bhava nas tvam mahärajan rüje ha éaradám $atam (notice ivam, 
12.88.11); jiwatu dharmaima raja, “long live our noble king” (R. 
2.6.24), etc. His uninvited guests greet Jaräsandha with svasty astu 
kusalam rajan_ and he politely welcomes them with svagatam vo'stu . . . 
Gsyatam (2.21.32-9). More emphatic is susvägatam te’stu (1.76.21). 
Drona visits Rama and touches with his head the feet of Rima, 
bowing to the ground, é$rasü bhumäu pädau car’va’bhyavädayal, as 
well as giving his own name and lineage, and Rama says svigatam 
te... yad icchasi vadasva me, without the roundabout approach 
to be expected (both use the second person here, 1.130.56 f). As 
farewell, svasti te'stu appears in 1.183.4, and in 2.1.4 it is associated 
with & phrase which is more conventional than it appears, krtam eva 
vaya sarvam, svasli gaccha, addressed to Maya, on the completion of 
his work; but the identical phrase occurs again when Hanumat is 
bidden farewell by Bhima, who accepte an offer to do something for 
him as done: “I accept it as if done for me; farewell,” krtam eva 
tvayā sarvam mama . . . svastite'siu . . . kämaye! tvām (I beg of you) 
prasida me (3.151.13). One thus accosted goes “ with a benediction ”, 
kylasvastyayanah (2.39.9), as contrasted with svagatenürcWas (lays, 
sukhäsinas sukhästnäm smuapürvam vaco’bravit, 3.45.5). As a slight 
change in form sukhägatam interchanges with svägatam as “ welcome ”, 
and “au revoir" is often said to the departing guest, gaccha te'stu 
&ivah panthah, fighram àgamanam kuru (RG. 6.82.62 and 70); punar 
draksyavah (Mbh. 5.115.15); svasts vo’stu tivah panthäh, draksyämi 
punarägaiän, “a pleasant journey! I shall look forward to seeing 
you again” (K. 4.5.86); agadam vo’stu, bhadram vo, dragia'sm 
punardgaian . . . sasti prüpnuhi . . . üprstosVha . . . svasts 
präpnuhi (2.78.21 f.; cf. 2.3.1 Gpreche tvàm gamisyams, punar esyäms 
cà'py aham, “ good-bye, I'm going, but I shall return ") ; tat svasts 


1 Probably, like Apreche tom (below), '' I beg your permission to go, be gracious,” 
® conventional good-bye. 
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v0' stu yasyams svagrham (7.74.5). Besides such more or less stereotyped 
formulas, the most frequent of which are oram jiwa, sukhi bhara, 
kusalam pitaram brühi, svasts testu, svagatam testu, vardhasva (R. 
7.108.8 as greeting ; of. disiyä vardhamahe, digtya vardhase, 3.262.286), 
svasis präpnuhs gamyaläm ( you may go,” 3.149.40) ; sivas tedhvā 
and avighnam (arisiam) gaccha panthänam (R. 5.40.24 and 3.8.11), 
there are the occasional “ good-morning " and “ good-night " saluta- 
tions; sukhena vyajant vyuslä . . . kacoy jfününs sarvans prasannäns 
tava, “I hope you passed a pleasant night and your mind is clear” 
(7.88.2), both clauses being formulaic (12.45.17, sukhena te ntéa kaccid 
vyuslà, kacej lanäns, etc.) ; svapa sukham or supyatäm . . . bhadram 
te (1.19.6) ; viéramasva ivam avyagrah svapa ce'müm misam sukham, 
“rest in peace and sleep well this night ” (10.4.12). Cf. R. 2.89.5. 
But oeremonious benedictions are in order when extraordinary 
events take plaoe ; one might almost say, extraordinary benedictions. 
Àn example or two willillustrate this phase of hyperbole. À traveller 
is going across the Ganges and into the mountains. The Occidental 
“ good-bye and good luck” appears thus expanded (svasti te Varuno 
raja Yamaé ca samitamjayah, eto., 8.139.14 f.): " May king Varuna 
and Yama, winner of conflicts (an odd epithet), and Ganges and Jumna 
and the mountains give you weal, and the Maruts and Asvins and 
streams and lakes; weal to you on the part of gods and demons and 
Vasus; O Ganges, daughter of the mountams, shepherd him, 
gobäyane'nam, and give thy protection to this king who is about to 
penetrate into the mountains ” (pravivikgato'sya säilän imäfl chällasute 
nrpasya) ; to which is cannily added to the traveller, “take care of 
yourself," yaito bhavaswa. A benediction for a hero going into battle 
(1.94.41 f.) begins with invoking protection from Brahman and proceeda 
with a long list of potential siders in a rather curious medley, namely, 
priests, the best serpents, sarisrpas, royal sages (enumerated by name, 
Yayüti and others, acting as protecting saints), “ creatures with one 
foot, those with many feet and those with no feet,” apädakas, Svüh& 
and Svadhà and Saci (svasti kurvantu te sada); Laksmis, Arundhati, 
Anita Devala, Viévamitre, Angiras, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Dhatr, Vidh- 
ätr lokeáa, the Directions and their lords, digisvarah, the six-faced 
Kärtikeya, Vivasvat, the four elephants of the quarters, earth, sky, 
and planets, and finally the great serpent that supports the earth, 
adhastad dharanim yo sau sada dhärayale nrpa éesaá ca pannagasresthah 
svasts tubhyam prayacchatu. In the opening clause, K. has (karotu 
svasis ie) Brahma, svas kurvantu brähmanäh; O. 3449, Brahma, 
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Brahmä ca’pi dvijätayah ; and B., Brahma, Brahma (sic) cà'pi dvi- 
Jätayah {also tava for te after svasts kurvaniu). 
Such blessings, however, though formal are casusl and flexible. 
' The ritual connected with the reception of.a guest, on the other hand, 
is rigid and of almost religious significance. It was stereotyped-at a 
very early period in a verse that is preserved complete in the epie 
and in mutilated prose (obviously reduced from verse and still half- 
metrical) in the legal Sütras, thus: irnäm bhünwr udakam väk caturtht 
ca sunpiá, in both Manu and epic, with a varied reading, without 
difference of meaning, following, thus, in Manu, edny api satüm gehe 
no’cchidyante kadäcana (3.101) ;-in the epic, satam etm gehesu no'cohi- 
dyante kadäcana (5.36.34) : in Vas., with the verse (though not marked 
as such by Bühler) still apparent, trnabhümy-agny-udakaväk sunriä’- 
nasüya satám grhe no' cchidyante kadacana (Vas. Dh. 18.61); in Apast., 
[abhäve, scil. annasya]-bhümsr udakam trnänı kalyanı vag ii, dani väi 
sato'gàre na kgiyante kadäcana (Ap. 2.4.14, where Bühler keeps abhöve 
as part of a corrupt ve. and reads irnà); in G&ut., merely irnodaka- 
bhümisvägatam (Gaut. 5.35), with the addition of antatah, that is, 
the “ weloome ” should be given, if nothing more. The legal distinction 
of guests according to caste, learning, and virtue, and of foods to be 
given of different quality according to the guest, the generous epio 
ignores, both in the verse cited above and in what follows, where the 
same verse is repeated, in 3.2.54, with this addition : “ To the suffering 
"should be given a couch ; to him weary with standing, a seat; to the 
thirsty, water; to the hungry, food ; (to the guest) one should give 
an eye, give his mind, give kind words, rise up and give a seat ;. this 
is the eternal law; arise and approsch the guest and honour him 
according to rule ” (cakgur dadyan mano dadyät, eto., 3.2.55-6). 

So much for the law and the general epic rule. The epic scenes . 
show how strictly the rule is followed, always in spirit and generally 
in detail. An adventurer stumbles on a palace in the northern 
mountains and calls out “let the people here know that a guest has 
come”, .aliihim samanupräpiam ablujänantu ye'tra var. Ont come 
seven fair maidens.(“‘ whichever he looked at, stole away his mind ”’) 
and said “ Enter, my lord". He went in and found an old woman 
there to whom he said svasts and she rose up and said “ Take a seat”, 
afterwards offering him more. So when Dusyanta calls at the hermitage 


and cries in a loud voice, “ Who is here?” Sekuntalä, “sweetly - ' 


speaking, kindly smiling,” madurabhäsini cäruhäsini, appears and says 
svagatam te and welcomes him with a seat, water for the feet, and the 
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arghya (honey-mixture), and inquires after his health, andmayam 
kusalam ca papracche, and, smiling a little, said kim karyam kuryaiam, 
“ what may I do for you?” He replies “I have come to wait upon, 
upastium, Kanva. Who art thou and whose (daughter)? I wish to 
know thee" (1.71.4-18). With tcchami ivüm aham jfätum, cf. the 
same ivam above, as contrasted with Damayanti's jflätum icchäma te 
(Nala 3.20) and iam jAätum in 3.188.135, 139, R.G. 3.23.34. 

Instead of water alone, the weary guest may be presented with 
water and also with butter for his feet, padodakam and pädaghriam, 
as well as a light, food, and a resting-place, together with a shampoo 
(in its literal sense of rubbing), which is, in fact, said to be a more 
acceptable attention than the gift of a cow, which was also an early 
form of gift to a guest. No one ever slays a cow for a guest (as goghna), 
in law or in epic narrative, though beef-eating is not unknown. But 
the tradition of giving a cow to a guest has survived and the 
gesture is still made, so that when Bhisma hears that Räma has 
entered his territory, he goes to meet him with a retinue of priesta 
headed by a cow (gäm puraskriya, 5.178.26), which Rama (Jama- 
dagnya) accepts as an expression of honour or worship, püja. 
Salya visited the Pandus and “ accepted pädyam, arghyam, and a cow” 
(5.8.26), with the customary kusalam (said twice) Even Indra as 
host, after the guest Agastya has said disiyd vat vardhate bhavän, 
says “ Welcome, I am pleased to see you ; accept water for the feet and 
for rinsing the mouth, a cow and the arghyam " (padyam dcamaniyam 
ca gam arghyam ca praticcha me, 5.17.4). The shampoo, which goes 
with the pädaghrta in the passage above (3.200.283 and 25), is called 
gatrasamvdhana and does not necessarily imply the use of water or 
butter; most of the passages indeed exclude any meaning save that 
of a gentle rubbing of the feet or legs, as when, for example, the 
servitude of Devayani’s rival is manifested by the padasamvahana 
she gives her mistress (1.81.7). The irritable ascetic Cyavana demands 
this attention from the king and queen, who are his unwilling but 
servile hoste, and they perform this office in person, although, on the 
guest’s first appearance, the king merely brought a golden jug of. 
water for Cyavana’s feet “ and caused (others) to perform the rites ” 
(pragrhya bhragöram padyam nyavedayat, karaydm asa kriyäh). But 
Cyavana said samealitavyau me pädau, and then the king and queen 
rubbed him (18.52.14 and 31). 

Something must always be offered to a guest. “ There is nothing 
worse than to say I have nothing. One who goes away thus dis- 
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appointed, hatäsah, destroys the family ” (5.115.9). Especially is this 
true if the guest be a poor man ; it is better to give to the poor than to 
those who are well-off : : 

érotrwyäya daridräya grhasthaya "gmihotrine 

putradärabhibhütäya tatha hy anupakarine 

evam viddhesu datavya na samrddhesu, Bharata (3.200.27). 

If this passage be compared with Hit. 1.10, daridran bhara, Käunteya, 
mā prayacche’évare dhanam . . . dälavyam iti yad dánam dtyate 
*nupakarine, where K&unteya alone suggests the epic, it will be seen 
that it is a reflex from the Mbh., which is probably the dharmasästra 
from which this group of Hit. verses is ostensibly cited. The first of 
these has Pändunandana, whereas Käuravanandana appears in the 
epic verse advocating the same pity for others (13.116.20); then 
Hit. prand yathà'tmano'bhistá bhütänam api te tathä is identical with 
5.39.72; and Hit. pratyakhyane ca dane ca... ülmäupamyena 
purusah pramänam adhigaccati is identical with 18.113.8-9; not 
to speak of Hit. na samsayam anüruhya being identical with 1.140.78, 
in the earlier part of this same Hit. section, and 4jyádhyayanadánáni 
identical with 5.35.56 f. This by the way; but it suggests that the 
expression anyasmäd granthad äkrsya likhyate, in the Hit. prelude, 
refers to Mbh. 

References, by way of simile, to the guost-law merely indicate its 
universality, adding nothing new: ''like gueste delighted getting to 
a hospitable house," &itheyam grham präpya (1.110.23 £) ; “ smiling 
he welcomed his foes, as one receives guests with water and a seat ” 
(7.110.28 and 24). The “ best food” is to be offered a guest after 
the foot-water and rinsing-water, which follow the svagatam te’stu 
(the verb is often omitted) ; but probably this is in-bhe case of a very 
respected guest only, as in 3.260.14, which of course usually means a 
priest, who is called “the guest of all creatures”, sarvabhitanam 
atühih (19.08.22, an expression used also of Agni, 3.318.060) and 
prasjtügrabhuk, especially in the didactic passages devoted to the 
gift of food to priests, where “ food is (said to be) life, all depends 
on food ”, and the giver of food, as Life, to a priest receives eternal life 
as his reward (Anuś. ibid.) Elsewhere it is said that a priest by 
caste, even if not by occupation, should still be treated “as a dear 
guest ”, although hé may really be living an evil life, and be unchaste, 
a thief, a cruel man, a drinker, a causer of miscarriage, a seller of the 
Veda, éruMwikrayakah, or be by profession an arrow-maker or a 
physician. Moreover a guest of the third estate should be cared for 
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by one's servants. If the guest is a sadhu, the master of the house must 
bow, offer a seat, pula, dsana, bring water, and have his guest’s feet 
washed; and then ask about the guest's welfare, sukham prsiva, 
and having done so, speak of his own state of health; after which 
comes the offer of refreshments and of a cow, which the guest must 
accept. The youthful householder, who is instructed in these matters, 
is told that his life-breath is liable to leave him if he fails to rise and 
greet his guest, and when a guest leaves the house the host should 
follow behind him (instructions in 5.38.1 £., the same verge in 18.104.64 
and Manu 2.20). Much stress is laid on the rising. ‘ Because of his 
devotion and love, Arjuna never neglected to rise in the presence of 
Krsna, offering him a seat; but he did not himself think of sitting ” 
(till told to do so, bhaktyd premnä ca . . . na ca’sane svayam buddhim 
vyadadhät (1.80.8 f.). But if the guest be the superior and is calling - 
on his inferior, then it is the guest who says “ take a seat ” to his host 
(2.46.8 f., distya vardhası äsyatäm is said by the guest after the padya 
and äsana are offered). The formula of departure is äprcche tväm 
gamisyams (punto' sms, ibid., repeated in 17 as svasis te'siu gamazyamt), 
„to which in this case the host responds by a respectful salutation and 
the upasamgraha or touching of the feet offered to a Guru, abhivadyo’- 
pasamgrhya pitämaham atha’bravit (ibid. 7). This is the gesture of 
Manu 2.72 (cf. Gaut. 1.46; the person as object instead of caranäu, 
1.189.15, etc., here a gesture of farewell). The phrase pratipüjya tam 
pūjām interchanges with pratigrhya as a v.l. in the scene of 3.214.14-16, 
where the son of the family receives a visitor and announces him to the 
parents waiting within. It is they who “ honoured the priest with 
welcome "', svdgaiam (vipram) arcayäm äsatuh. The priest returns the 
compliment, asks-if all is well at home with sons and servants, and if 
all are in good health. They reply “ All is well with us; and has your 
honour had a comfortable journey?” “ Quite so,” said the priest 
(kaccit wam api avighnena sampräpto bhagavann itt, büdham ws). 
The reading of K. adds sukham to B.’s kusalam grhe anämayam ca 
vam, which is unnecessary (vm is dative: usually the object is gen.). 
It must be added in conclusion that often the only attention a gnest 
is said to receive consists in padyam and arghyam, foot-water and a drink 
of scented or sweetened water (3.183.48) ; but the greeting and other 
attentions are probably to be understood, as far as circumstances 
permit. The farewell in RG. 4.10.34 is siddhärtho gaccha. 
A few ejaculations serve as salutations of a religious nature, suthd- 
karath ... deyan doivatümi seoase (3.30.11); and sädhu, sddhu 
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(“ good 1") answers to bravo l, a general shout of approval in battle. 
Also there are some universal salutations, which are found outside of 
India and need-only be mentioned here, such as the ayugám abhinan- 
danam or greeting to those who are ill (expressing the hope of recovery), 
with which are joined “a blessing in the case of those who have sneezed.” 
kgute or kgutánüm abhinandanam, which the commentator says is in 
the form 4atam jiva, “ live a hundred ” (years), and a “ luck-bringing ” 
expression used when one has been shaved, which is quaint if not 
unique, $masrukarmanı (samprüpte) mangalyam (13.163.52 and 12.193. 
23, which latter adds “ on bathing and eating also one should use the 
Gyusam abhinandanam," the “long life to you” formula, which, 
in epic phrase and elsewhere, is Gyusman bhava). The same passage in 
Santi says that priests should be greeted “evening and morning”, 
and “one should ask about health every time one meets another ", 
darsane darsane niyam sukhaprasnam udähare (ibid. 19). As well - 
known, Buddha objected to the superstition involved in a blessing 
upon sneezing, which only shows that it was a common practice in 
India, as it was in Persia (SBE. 24.265, etc.). Compare on this point, 
Cullavagga, 5.33 (a dukkaia), the Contemporary Review, May, 1881, 
and Proceed. Am. Or. Soc., May. 1885. 


Norge: With krosed bahti(n) pragrhya, of. R. 3.61.2, prakrusya 
pragrhya bhujäu and ibid. 3.18.24. In R. 2.45.27 and 62.12 the 
Commentator understands an asfähgspranäma, but the suppliant 
merely falls or kneels, with the usual &rasa yäce of R. 4.10.10 ; 26, 20; 
G. 5.89.21, etc. An unusual farewell is “ go to hell,” narakam gaccha, 
R. 2.74.4. 





Sind nach dem Säñkhya-Lehrer Paricasikha die 
Purusas von Atomgrösse ? 


Von HERMANN JACOBI 


17 Yogabhasya zu i, 36 findet sich ein anonymes Zitat, das nach 

Vàcaspatimiíra von Pancadikha stammt: (yatré’dam uktam): 
,, tam anumälram dimanam anundyd’smi’ty evam tacat sanvprajanite. “ 
Garbe hat in seinem Beitrag zum Fesigruss an Rudolf von Roth 
(Stuttgart, 1893) ,, Pancadikha und seine Fragmente “ folgender- 
maasen übersetzt: ,, Wenn er dieses atomgrosse (anu-mdira) Selbst 
erkannt hat, so ist er sich dessen bewusst, was es heisst , Ich bin 5," 
und er bemerkt dazu: ,, Alle Lehrer von Isvarakrsna (s. Kärikä 
10, 11) an erklären den Atman (ie. purusa) für alldurchdringend, 
allgegenwärtig, unendlich gross (vibhu, ıyüapaka, parama-mahant), 
und es wird von ihnen geradezu gegen die Theorie, dass die Seele ein 
Atom sei, polemisiert. Hierin (ie. in Panoaáikha's Lehre) ist ein 
offenbarer Einfluss der Vedänta-Philosophie auf das Sänkhya zu 
erkennen." Der Ansicht Garbe's stimmt A. B. Keith (The Sämkhya 
System, p. 43) vollkommen bei. J. H. Woods im Yoga-Sysiem of 
Patanjali, p. 74, note, scheint Bedenken gegen Garbe’s Deutung des 
Fragments zu haben. Er sagt: ,, might it not however refer to a 
particular state only of the self?“ Da der purusa keine verschiedenen 
Zustände haben kann, so scheint Woods unter ,„ self‘ nicht den 
purusa, sondern das antahkaranam verstanden zu haben. Er war, 
wie sich zeigen wird, der Wahrheit auf der Spur. 

Wenn man sich nämlich Pancasikha’s Ausspruch im Geiste des 
Sankhya tiberlegt, so leuchtet ein, dass er mit seinem tman nicht 
den purusa gemeint haben kónne. Denn das Ichbewusstsein beruht 
auf dem aÁamkaüra und wird nicht durch die Erkenntnis des purusa 
(Gtmasäksätkära) oder ein Nachdenken über ihn (anuvidya = 
anuciiya, Vücaspati), erzeugt. Durch letzteres könnte allenfalls 
die sattvapurusdnyatdkhyass, die Ursache des kaivalya, zustande 
kommen; jedoch wird dadurch das Ichbewusstsein endgültig 
aufgehoben —Wie ausdrücklich, worauf mich Prof. O. Schrader 
aufmerksam macht, in Kar. 64 gesagt wird: evam iaitvábhyasaám 
‘nd’ smi, na me, nå ham’ ty aparisesam | aviparyayad visuddhom 
kevalam utpadyate jndnam ||—Die Erörterung von anumätra stelle ich 
vorläufig zurück. 


1 Väoaspetı erklart hier iimänam mit ahambirdspadam. 
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Die Richtigkeit unserer theoretischen Überlegung wird durch 
die Erwägung des Zusammenhangs, in dem Pancadikha’s Ausspruch 
im Yogabhäsya erscheint, vollends bestätigt. Es sei vorab daran 
erinnert, dasa im Yoga es nicht drei antahkarana : buddhi, ahamkara 
und manas gibt, sondern nur eins, das einheitliche citta, welches die 
Funktionen jener je nach der Sachlage ausübt, und dann im Sütre 
oder Bhäsys bald buddhi, bald manas genannt wird)! Ahamkära 
kommt im Sütra nicht vor, zum Ersatz dient asmitä, das im Sänkhya 
unbekannt ist. : Asmiā, ein reiner Yogabegriff, ist der zweite klesa (avid- 
yásmitürügadvesübhinivesah panca klesäh, i, 3) und wird erklärt als 
die scheinbare Identität von purusa (drksakii) und cita (darsanasaktı) 
(drgdaráanayor ekâtmaté 'vd ’emuä, ii, 6). Der im Samsara Befindliche 
hält sein citta für eins mit dem purusa, und so entsteht in ihm die 
irrige Vorstellung, dass er ein selbständiges Ich sei. Es handelt sich 
nun im Bhágya zu i, 36, um eine echte Yogalehre, zu deren sachlichem 
Verständnis uns Vacaspati’s Erklärungen verhelfen. Doch auch hier 
werden zum Teil Sànkhya-Termini statt der dem Yoga angemessenen 
gebraucht. Der Yogin soll sein cuta in dem mystischen Herzlotus 
lokalisieren, der sich beim Ausatmen (recaka) aufwärts wendet. Dort 
verharrend, wird das citta von der Vorstellung des Glanzes von Sonne, 
Mond, Sternen oder Edelsteinen erfüllt, d.h. es wandelt sich in der 
Form je des einen oder anderen um. Wenn aber das citta sich verein- 
Belbigt (samäpanna) mit der asmitä, dann ist es wie die glatte Ober- 
fläche des Ozeans, ruhig, unendlich, es ist demiämätra. Zu dieser 
Vorstellung von asmitämäira, die dem Sankhya fremd ist, wird nun 
aus ihm als Parallele (weil -es dazu kein genau entsprechendes Gegen- 
stück geben kann) der obige Ausspruch Pancaéikha’s angeführt. 
Wenn man auch asmstä mit ahamkara parallelisieren könnte, so kann 
mit asmtilämälrs, dam damit vereinselbigten citia, nur der innere Sinn, 
das manas, das aus dem ahamkära hervorgegangen ist, auf eine Linie 
gestellt werden. Zur Funktion des inneren Sinnes gehören die Vor- 
stellungen. Hier handelt es sich aber um eine Vorstellung ohne jeden 
objektiven Inhalt (wie Glanz der Sonne etc.) Die allgemeinste 
Vorstellung, die über allen inhaltlich bestimmten steht, ist das „ich 
bin". Die Reflexion über das Denken (anuvidya), so könnte man 
sagen, führt alzo zu dem Batze : cogito ergo sum. In dieser Konsequenz 
des Sankhya, dem ,, asms “ findet das Bhäsys eine Parallele zum asmitö- 
müira. Pancasikha meint also das manas mit dem anumätra amd. 


* Siehe meine Abhandlung ,, Uber das ursprungliche Yogasystem *: SPAW. 
1920, p. 587. 
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Das manas wird nämlich ausdrücklich im Sänkhya Sütra, iii, 14, als 
anuparvmana bezeichnet (anuparimanam tat, kriisruteh). Zwar ist 
dem Sänkhya die Atomistik fremd, aber die Vorstellung von paramänu 
und paramamahat ist Sankhya- und Yoga-Autoren geläufig, 80 
spricht Gaudapäda zu Kar. 7 und 22 anstandslos von paramänus, und, 
im Yogasiltra, i, 40, werden paramánu und paramamahat nebeneinander 
genannt. Allerdings gilt im Sànkhya Bütra anu (= paramanu) nicht 
als unterlbar : na mirbhägaivam, tadyogdd ghatädivai, v, 71. Anirud- 
dha beruft sich, zu dieser Stelle, darauf, dass auch die Atome aus 
Teilen bestehen: gatkena yugapad yogat) paramänünäm sabhäga- 
ivasidd4h. Also konnte Pancasikha das manas mit anumätra Gima 
bezeichnen. Wahrscheinlich gebraucht er die Bezeichnung antwndira 
Gima für das manas im Gegensatz zur buddhi als dem mahdn üimà. 
Denn dass der Name: Mahan, masc., aus mahän ülmä entstanden oder 
dazu zu ergänzen ist, steht wohl fest: die Bezeichnung mahān dima | 
im Sinne der buddhi des Sankhya ist mehrfach belegt im Mahabharais, 
xiv, 40, 1ff. 

Nach unserer Erklärung des fraglichen Ausspruches Pancagikha’s 
darf man sich auf ihn nicht dafür berufen, dass auch im Sänkhya die 
Seelen als unendlich klein angesehen. worden seien. An sich wäre das 
nicht unmöglich, jedenfalls wäre es verständlicher als Jévarakrgna’s 
Lehre und die aller folgenden Sänkhyalehrer, dass alle purugas 
unendlich gross (vibhu) seien. Bo sagt auch A. B. Keith an der oben 
genannten Stelle: , it is clear that with an infinity of spirits the 
doctrine of their infinite extent is difficult.“ Wenn er aber diese Lehre 
für ein Anzeichen von Vedanta-Einfluss halten möchte, so ist mir dies 
nicht wahrscheinlich. Denn im Vedänte ist die Seele zwar unendlich 
gross (vibhu), insofern sie identisch mit brahma ist (Sankara ru BS., 
ti, 3, 29); es gibt aber nicht unendlich viele Seelen. von unend- 
licher Ausdehnung, die zugleich denselben Raum einnähmen. Dagegen 
stimmt die Lehre des Sankhya genau überein mit der des Vaisegika, 
wonach der diman (wie der äkä$a) unendlich gross ist, weil er mit 
allen materiellen Dingen in Verbindung steht (mbhavat).* 

Da nämlich das adrsta (dharma und adharma) eine Eigenschaft 
des Giman ist, so könnte es nicht in äusseren Dingen eine Tätigkeit 
hervorrufen, ? wenn der älman nicht mit ihnen in Verbindung stände, 

1 Due vollständige Zeile lautet patkena yugapad yoga: paramdnoh gadaméata. 
Aus Vasubandhu's Viméatik£, v, 12. Siehe Ny&yavürttika, p. 521. 

* VD., vil, 1, 22: mblas makin Akisas, lathd'ima. 

* Vgl, VD. v, 2, 2.13.17. Fur die Erklarung von Naturvorg&ngen wird vom 
Vailéemks adrgia vielfach in Anspruch genommen. 
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oder mit anderen Worten bis zu allen Dingen reichte und sie in sich 
umfasste. Nun lehrte aber das Vaiéesika,! dass es viele Seelen gäbe. 
Somit ergab sich durch Systemrwang die ungeheuerliche Vorstellung, 
dass alle die zahllosen Seelen den ganzen Raum erfüllten und doch 
gesondert nebeneinander (prthak) beständen. Dieselbe Annahme galt 
ja schon hinsichtlich akaéa, kala und dis, wo sie eher denkbar ist; 
von da aus mag ihre Übertragung auf die Vielheit der mans weniger 
bedenklich erschienen sein. Dieses Vaidegika-Dogma hat, wie ich 
glaube, lévarakrgna übernommen, ebenso wie er die Darstellungs- 
methode des Vaiáesikae nach sadharmya und vaidharmya nachahmt 
und dadurch seinen Lehrstoff auf die knappeste Form zusammen- 
drängt. Ob vor Iévarakrgna im Sänkhya die Frage nach der Grösse 
der purusas überhaupt erörtert worden sei, ist mir zweifelhaft. Es 
brauchen ja nicht alle Probleme, die aufgestellt werden können oder 
im Laufe der Zeit diskutiert wurden, schon von Anfang an aufge- 
teucht zu sein. „Zeit“ und , Raum " waren im ursprünglichen 
Sänkhya auch noch nicht nach dessen Prinzipien erklärt, und erst 
spät versuchte man, diese Lücke im System auszufüllen.? So mag 
auch die Frage nach der Grösse der Seelen zuerst von den Vaisesikas 
erörtert und dann erst von den Sänkhyas samt ihrer Lösung aus dem 
Vaisesika übernommen worden sein. 


1 FD., in, 2, 20 f.: vyarasikälo nant; Süstrasätmartkydo ca. 
3 Über das ursprüngliche Yogasystem, p. 588, n 3. 
3 Aa O., p. 620. 





Note sur l'inscription Andhra de China 
By Q. JovvzAv-DusnRzUIL 


Du de China est d'une importanoe extráme pour 
l'histoire du pays des Andhras et de la dynastie des Stavühanaa. 
Cette inscription se trouve au Musée de Madras ; mais d’où vient-elle ? 
— de China. 

Je crois que personne n'a eu jusqu'à présent la curiosité de chercher 
China sur une carte. Ce serait inutile: China n'existe pas. 

Au Musée de Madras, on ne possède aucun renseignement, et la 
pierre est présentée oomme venant de China. 

Dans Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, page 95, Bühler, éditant cette 
inscription de Gotamiputa Siriyafia Satakani écrivait :— 

“The subjoined inscription is incised on a stone, which was 
originally found on the sea-shore, south of the Krishna river close to 
the village of China in the Kistna district, and is now deposited in the 
Madras Museum." 

Les indications “near the sea” et “south of the Kistna river " 
sont très vagues. 

J'ai dono fait des recherches dans des publications datant de 
l'époque de la dócouverte de cette pierre. Il n'est pas douteux 
d’après oes documents que le nom du village ne doive être óorit: 

Voici oes textes: 

Lix of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, by 
Robert Sewell, vol. i, Madras, 1882, pages 82 et 83 : 

“Chinna Gahräm.—24 miles south-west of Bapatla. A salt 
station. Part of an inscribed marble from a Buddhist tope was lately 
found here (see Kollitipps)." 

“ Kollitippa.—20 miles south-west of Bäpatla, a piece of high 
ground between Kadavakuduru and Chinna Ganzäm, east of the 
Kadavakuduru swamp, and to the west of the old coast road. Here 
was lately found half of an inscribed marble, presumably from the 
Buddhist Tope at Amarävati. The inscription is in the Amaravati 
character and is in Pali. The other portion of the inscription was 
found lying near a temple in the village of Chinna Gahram.” 

A Manuel of the Krishna District, by Gordon Mackenzie, Madras, 
1883, page 206 : 

“ Fragments of stone with Buddhist carvings and Pali inscriptions 
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lie near Chinna Ganzám and in the Kollitippa swamp, On the ooast 
is Mötupalle, now an insignificant fishing village, but identified as the 
port where Marco Polo landed in a.p. 1290 (see Yule's Marco Polo, ii, 
295, 272, 357). It was much used as a Minding place for stores for the 
French troops at Guntür a hundred years ago.” 

From Mr. A. Rea, M.R.A.8., First Assistant to the Direotor-Generál, 
Archæological Survey of India, dated Camp, Amaravati, 3rd April, 
1888, No. 160 (G.O. No. 703, Publio, 14th July, 1888, page 11): 

* The Chidambarasvami temple in Chinna Ganjam is that in which 
had been placed the inscription stone from Kollitippa. The people 
are very suspicious of the marble, and will say nothing as to where it 
came from, asserting that it has been there from time immemorial. 
I heard, however, from another source, that it was found at Kollitippa 
along with the inscribed stone now in tbe Bezvada library. 

“Mr. Streynshan Master, in the journal of his journey along the 
coast in 1679, mentions some stones with inscriptions which lay in the 
way to Franguludinne These would probably be those then at 
Kollitippa. The pillar just dug up is partly rubbed on one side, as if 
it had been exposed for long time, and then covered up. It may have 
been one of those referred to by Mr. Master, and the other lately 
removed—one portion to Bezväda and the other to Madras—may have 
been another." : 

From Dr. E. Hultzsch, Epigraphist, Archsological Survey of 
Southern India. Dated Bangalore, the 26th May, 1888, No. 198 
(G.O. No. 745, Public, 27th July, 1888, page 4) :* 

* At Madras where I stayed from the 19th to 24th April, I drew up . 
& list of the copper plate grants at the Government Central Museum 
and copied a fragment of an Andhra inscription, to which Mr. R. Sewell 
had lindly drawn my-attention. This inscription is engraved on a 
marble slab, which must have formed part of a pillar and which was 
found south of the Kistna river near the sea some years ago. It is 
dated in the 27th regnal year of the Andhra King Gotamiputa Siriyaiia 
Satakani, who receives here the epithet Araka, ie. Arhat, while he is 
called Sami, i.e. Svamin, in other inscriptions. The inscription seems 
to have recorded a dedication by some ‘chief of saints” (Araka- 
Mahstaraka), whose name is lost together with all further details 
through the mutilation of the pillar at the bottom." | 

De ces textes il ressort qu'une pierre, ayant des inscriptions 
analogues à celles d’Amarävati, se trouvait près du temple de Chinna 
Ganjam, vers 1882, et avait attiré l'attention de Sewell. 
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Cette pierre avait été transportée au Musée de Madras avant le 
mois d'avril 1888. 

C’est dono très certainement cette même pierre que Sewell a 
indiquée à Hultzsch et dont l’inseription fut oopióe en Avril 1888, 
sous le nom mutilé de China, le véritable nom étant Chinna Ganjäm. 

Dans ces documents on laisse supposer que la pierre de Chinna 
Ganjäm venait de Kolhtippa. Ce n’est pas certain: peut-être a-t-il 
existé un stüpa à Chinna Ganjàm, car le pays était fort riche en 
monuments bouddhiques. Mr. Rea a découvert les restes de 3 stüpas 
en trois endroits situés à deux ou trois milles seulement de Chinna 
Ganjàm: Bogandanidibba, Sakaladanidibbs et Kollitippa. 

Ces monuments étaient à peu de distance de la mer et on peut en 
conolure qu'un riche port se trouvait sur oet endroit de la côte, à 
l'époque de Gotamiputa Siriyaña Satakani. 

De nos jours il n'y a plus qu'un petit port qui est situé à 2 miles 
de Kollitippa et Chinna Ganjàm, c'est Mötupalle. 

Les noms anciens de cette ville sont Muküla et Vélanagara. Une 
importante inscription (n° 600, de 1909) se rapporte aux commergante 
étrangers du port de Mötupalle en S. 1166. 

Au XVIII* siècle c'est à Mötupalle que les Français débarquaient 
pour aller à Kondavidu qui est sur la route d’Amaravati. Il est 
probable qu’au Ile siècle de notre are, Mötupalle était le port 
d’Amarävati, parce que l’embouchure de la Krishna est généralement 
pleine de sables mouvants. Les bateaux, dans le port de Mötupalle 
étaient à l'abri des courants marins. 

Il est intéressant de trouver le nom de Siriyafia, à la fois au bord 
du golfe du Bengale et, au bord de la mer d’Arabie, dans le chaitya 
de Kanhéri Ces Sätavähanas qui règnaient sur les bords de deux 
mers devaient avoir une flotte puissante qui avait la maîtrise de 
l'océan. (Cest ce que nous prouvent les monnaies ayant comme 
emblàmes “ Ujjain symbol on the reverse " et “ship with two masta 
on the obverse ” qui ont été étudiés par le Professeur E. J. Repson 
dans sort célèbre ouvrage (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, page 22). 

En résumé, l'inscription de Siriyaña Satakani provient de Chinna 
Ganjám, c'est-à-dire des environs de Mötupalle qui était probablement 
le plus grand port du pays des Andhras au II* siècle de notre ère. 
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The Doctrine of the Buddha 
By A. BzanrEDALS Kerra 


wer we contemplate the extraordinary diversity of doctrine 
which has developed from the teaching in the sixth century 

8.0. of the Buddha, it is perhaps the most natural conclusion that it 
is really impracticable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 
in fact he expounded. This view, however, is naturally disappointing, 
and it is easy to sympathize with the energetio efforts of Professor 
Stcherbataky in his works on The Ceniral Conception of Buddhism and 
The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana to ascribe to the founder of the 
faith a definite system, inspired by an intelligible philsophy, which 
again can be regarded as arising naturally from the spiritual ferment 
of his time among the non-brahmanical! classes of India. Incidentally 
we may doubt the restriction of the ferment to these classes and 
believe that the Brahmans played, as they have normally and regularly 
done, & leading part of this activity, though we need not claim that 
their speculations powerfully affected the Buddha. In faot, Professor 
Stcherbataky elsewhere? admite that in the Buddha’s time the 
Brahmanical community was mentally alert. True the most orthodox 
retamed a belief in the performance of sacrifice and in reward in 
heaven, but others had come to favour a monistic view of the universe 
and interpreted the reward of supreme bliss as the dissolution of the 
personality in an impersonal all-embracing Absolute, while later on 
some Brahmanical circles developed the idea of an eternal individual 
soul which, after having been bound up in many existences, would 
return to its genuine condition as a pure spirit as a reward for scoumu- 
lated merit. Side by side with these thinkers were others, apparently 
non-brahmanical, who preached the doctrine of materialism, denying 
any survival after deäth and retribution or reward for evil or good 
deeds. We need not doubt the existence of this materialiam, but 
there seems no reason to hold that it was necessarily non-brahmanical.? 
The Buddhs, we are to believe, was eagerly seeking for a theoretical 
basis on which to establish morality, and he was willing to accept 
from the Eternalists the doctrine of a gradual accumulation of spiritual 
merit through a series of progressing existences, but he was averse to 

1 Nirwana, p. 60. 
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their doctrine of an eternal spiritual principle. He was, it seems, 
deeply impressed by the contradiction of assuming an eternal principle 
which must have been, for incomprehensible reasons, polluted by all 
the filth of mundane existence in order later on to revert to ite original 
purity He was thus led to the denial of any permanent principle 
&nd to regard matter and mind as split in an infinite process of 
evanescent elements (dharmas), the only ultimate realities, besides 
space and annihilation. The idea of an impersonal world process was 
probably prepared by the conception in the Upanigads of an impersonal 
unique substance of the world, and the analysis of the world into its 
elements of matter and mind may be due to Samkhya influence. 
His originality consisted in denying substantiality altogether and 
converting the world process into a concerted appearance of discrete 
evanescent elaments. He thus established a system of the most 
. radical Pluralism as opposed to the Monism of the Upanigads and the 
Dualism of the Samkhya. Such a metaphysical construction, however, 
offered serious diffioulties, as a basis of a theory of morals, and the 
Buddha could reconcile his ideas only by the adoption of the view 
that quiescence was the highest bliss, the universe thus appearing 
as an infinite number of separate evanescent entities in a state of 
beginningless oommotion, but gradually steering to quiescence and 
to annihilation of all life. This condition of annihilation he styled 
Nirvana, borrowing a term which in the Brahmanical philosophy 
denoted the dissolution of the individusl in the universal whole. 
The idea of the Buddha, therefore, differed from that of the materialist 
in effect only in that the final annihilation, tho summum bonum, was 
to be attained only after a long series of efforts in virtue and oonoen- 
trated meditation. It is, therefore, not surprising that even Indian 
minds did not regard the solution as satisfactory, and that five hundred 
years later there evolved from the dissatisfaction felt in the faith itself 
a quite new religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic 
foundation. 

It is significant that the theory compels us to believe that the 
Mahayüna represents a complete change of philosophical outlook,! 
and a deliberate desertion of the Buddha’s own point of view. That 
is by no means fatal to the theory, but it would be more natural to 
find that the Mahäyäna was really less vehemently in opposition to 


1 Op. cit., p. 61; emphasized p. 36, where the very implausible view is asserted 
that the absence of the image of the Buddha us explained as showing the annihilation 
of the samt in Nirväna. Cf. Poussin, L'Inde aus temps des Mauryas, pp. 252 ff. 
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the founder of the faith, and the question inevitably arises whether 
the doctrine ascribed to the Buddha can fairly be extracted from our 
evidence, and whether in itself it is plausible. It must be seriously 
doubted whether the position ascribed to the Buddha is intelligible. 
We are to believe that he was deeply concerned to find a theoretic 
basis for morality, which was doubtless menaced by the materialism 
which denied retribution, thus running counter to the doctrine of 
Karman ; but itis difficult to imagine a more completely unsatiafactory 
basis than he is held to have devised. The popular religion offered 
as an incentive to a virtuous life and obedience to the rules of religion 
a blissful existence in heaven, the Eternalist doctrine promised 
merger in the Absolute for the individual spirit, both intelligible ends. 
The Buddha, however, offered annihilation as a reward of virtue and 
concentrated meditation in a long series of efforte. It is difficult to 
see what cogency such an offer could have in comparison with 
materialism which assured ita adherents of annihilation at the close 
of life, and thus saved them from the tedium of the practice of virtue 
or of meditation. It seems impossible to explain the appeal supposed 
to have been made by a doctrine of this kind. Nor certamly is it 
easy to suppose that the metaphysical doctrines believed to have 
been held by the Buddha would secure wide appreciation. To reduce 
the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent elements 
regarded, together with space and annihilation, as the ultimate realities 
is clearly no great intellectual feat. The fact of concerted appearance 
renders the description of the elements as discrete and evanescent 
illogical, and the discussions of the Buddhist schools affords abundant 
evidence of the difficulty of attaching any intelligible meaning to such 
a construction. 

If a priori the hypothetic philosophy of the Buddha presents 
such an unattractive incoherence as hardly to be that actually held 
by him, the impression is strengthened by consideration of the texta. 
There are two pointa here to be distinguished. In the first place, 
what assurance have we that the Pali Canon, on which Professor 
Stcherbataky relies for his conception of the views of the Buddha, 
really presents these views with any approach at accuracy? If it 
were his view that the Canon was drawn up shortly after the Buddha, 
the case would be different, but he appears 1 to acquiesce in accepting 
the third or the second century 8.0. for the Canon, which allows more 
than ample time for the teaching of the Buddha to have been changed 


1 Op. olt., p. 8. 
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in vital matters. We need only remember the difficulties presented 
by the Aristotelian view of the doctrine of Plato to realize how 
hopeless it is to expect that oral views of, say, 500 B.o. would be 
faithfully reproduced in 200 2.0., even if, for the sake of argument, 
we concede that the Pali Canon can claim so much antiquity. We 
may, if we will, overlook this fundamental obstacle to any certam 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Buddha, but it exists. In the 
second place, even when we accept the Pali Canon as authoritative, 
it is not only possible, but probable, that it suggests a very different 
doctrine of the evolution of the Buddhist doctrine, and justifies 
us in ascribing to the Buddha views more simple, more m accord with 
the trend of opinion in his day, and more calculated to secure the 
adherence of a large circle of followers. 

The first and most obvious point which arises is the nature of the 
Nirvana which the Buddha offered as the end of human strivings. 
We need not doubt that the term was taken over from older specula- 
tion, and on Professor Steherbateky's view in Buddhism the dissolution 
of the individual in the Absolute becomes a complete dissolution, 
since there is no absolute reality. The divergence between these 
two pointe of view from the ethical standpoint is greatly diminished 
by the view of Professor Stcherbataky that the absolute of the 
Brahmanical view is impersonal,! for it may not unfairly be held that 
there is not much practical difference between offering a man annihila- 
tion and absorption into what is unpersonal. Thus the Nyäya- 
Vaigesika doctrine, which in his view is old, frankly admite that 
ita Nirvana is nothing better than the condition of space, or, as some 
would insist, than that of a stone. But whatever the view really held 
by the original school of Nyäys or the Vaigegikas,* it is not seriously 
possible to regard these schools as representing opinion of a period 
contemporary with the Buddha, and the essential point is the view 
taken of the Absolute in the Upanisads. There is not the slightest 
ground for describing that as impersonal as is claimed by the author. 
Whatever we may think of their consistency in so holding, the fact 
is clear that the Absolute to the Upanigads was not merely existent 
but was thought and, what is vital, bliss. To describe such a substance 
as impersonal can have no meaning. The dissolution of the individual 
soul in the Absolute was not a destruction of personal existence on 
merger in an impersonal. It was the attaining by a finite individual 

1 Op. ot., pp. 3, 54. 
* Keith, Indian Logic and Aiomesm, pp. 263-6. 
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of & full expansion of personality by the departure of the fetters 
which bound the pure spirit; these removed, the spirit expands 
into the nature of perpetual thought and bliss and true being: The 
Nirväna, therefore, of the Upanisads was something very much more 
attractive than the negation of the Buddhist doctrine on the theory 
get out. It was & state of beatitude, and it is most important to 
remember that the Brahmanical schools were not alone in promising 
beatitude to those who consented to follow their directions and strive 
after virtue and mental concentration. The Jains, whose views, 
though like those of the Buddhists attested long after the death of 
Mahavira, are clear, insist that the end of the soul when liberated 
is bliss," and it is extremely dubious whether we can really suppose 
that the Buddha promises annihilation in lieu of the bliss which the 
rival schools so generously held out as an incentive. 

Moreover, apart from probability, there is the fact that the Canon 
uses terms freely which promise as the end immortality. Thus, when 
Çäkyamuni becomes enlightened, he declares that he has attained 
immortality and opened the gates therefor? and Qariputra and 
Maudgalyayans, dissatisfied with the teaching of Rafijaya, make 
compact that he who first discovers the immortal will declare it to 
his friend. This reminds us of the anxiety of the Brahmans in the 
later Brähmana texts and in the Upanisads to avoid the constant 
repetition of death and to find something abiding. We may well 
believe that it was this desire of the Indian mind that the Buddha 
was deeply concerned to meet. So again, when the Buddha pronounces 
on the disappearanoe of Dabba, the son of Malla, he says nothing 
of annihilation 5; one knows not whither goes the fire which slowly 
dies, nor can one say where go those saints who have won deliverance 
and attained abiding bliss. The simile adduced is inconsistent with 
the conception of extinction ; the thought of the Upanisads ê recognizes 
that the disappearance of flame is not its destruction, but ite return 
to an invisible condition. The saint passes away from all contact 
with mortality, but that does not mean that he is annihilated absolutely. 
On the most important occasion of all, the passing away of the 
master himself, the texte are silent as to any declaration by him 


1 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, 519-21. 

1 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, i, 382. 

3 Mahdeagga, i, 6, 12. 

4 Ibid., 1, 23. 

5 Udaaa, viii, 10. 

* Kath, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 65, 66; Poussin, Nirvdes, p. 148. 
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that he passes into annihilation ; what we are told is that he passes 
from the sight of gods and men alike, and ceases to be in touch with 
them! Again, just as the aim of the Brahman is to avoid a return to 
earth, the formula on attaining the rank of Arhant is “ Birth is 
exhausted for me; my duties are performed; I have done what was 
to be done ; there is no return here ” or “ There is no further birth ”. 
This carries us absolutely no further than the Brahmanical doctrine, 
and is sufücient evidence to prove that the Buddha, if he taught 
annihilation, was extremely careful to conceal the fact from those 
desiring to become Arhante.‘ Nirvana again, precisely like the 
Brahmanical Absolute, is happiness (sukha), though there is absence 
of ideation and sensation (sarhjfä-vedita-nirodha). In the Brahmanical 
Absolute also there dissppears all trace of empirical thought, the 
distinction of subject and object, and therewith the possibility of 
ideation and sensation. But the Absolute is not on that account 
annihilation, There is abundant evidence * of the reality of Nirvana ; 
it is the immortal abode of the Dhammapada, the place without age 
or death or suffering, where there is supreme rest and peace, and so 
forth. Whatever the secret thoughts of the Buddha, it is abundantly 
clear that he promised something eternal to his disciples, something 
not born, not made, not conditioned. But it is also clear that the 
Buddha differed from the Brahmanical conception by regarding 
Nirväns as the end of striving, and not as the foundation of existence, 
the Absolute. In his teaching the conception thus took on a definite 
tinge, which accords with the specialization of the term. 

The refusal of the Buddha to deal with matters of metaphysica 
as not eesential to his purpose is sufficiently attested by the famous 
list of issues upon which he is recorded as having refused to give any 
answer to inquiries.® The issues involved include the question whether 
the world has or has not a beginning in time, whether it is or is not 
infinite in dimension, and above all whether the Tathagata exista 
after death. Or again is the vital principle (ja) the same as the 
body or is it not? Various reasons have been given in the scholastio 
texts and in modern criticism for his attitude of negation. We can- 
not, of course, be certain that he actually declared his refusal to deal 
with these points ; this assertion may be a product of later speculation. 
One point, however, in the traditional enumeration suggests strongly 

1. Poussin, op. oit., pp. 59 ff. 
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. that the list is later than the Buddha himself. The question as to 
survival is posed, not, as one would expect, regarding the monk in 
whom the roota of desire are extirpated, but regarding the Tathägste 
himself, which suggests that the question was framed after the 
Buddha had passed away, and when in the congregation the issue arose 
as to whether he was absolutely extinct, or still remained in existence. 
This need not preclude us from the belief, in itself perfectly probable, 
that the Buddha was not a metaphysician, and that he was content 
with teaching a way of salvation which would lead to the cessation 
of rebirth with ita attendant certainty of misery. 

Professor Stcherbateky’s view! of the silence of the Buddha is 
very different. We are invited to remember that we are not dealing 
with & period of thought in which obscure magic alone could exist, 
but one in which was produced the grammar of Pänini, one of the 
greatest productions of the human mind. With all respect to Panini, 
and accepting the date implied, for the sake of the argument, it is 
wholly impossible thus to rate his grammar, and still more imposaible 
to argue to achievements in philosophy from what was attained in 
grammar. Moreover, even those who value highly the philosophy 
of the Upanigads may point out that the Buddha was not a Brahman, 
and, even discounting the suggestion that he was a Mongol, may have 
lacked the subtle intelligence of the Brahmans, among whom the 
great Panini was numbered. One might on this line of reasoning 
suggest that the confused and popular character of the thought of 
the Buddhs is reflected in the inferior character of his language as 
compared with the Brahmanical Sanskrit, while from living in the 
eastern lands he failed to come into contact with the best type of 
Brahmanical mind.’ It is impossible on the strength of the milieu to 
postulate that the Buddha’s silence can only be explamed by the 
fact that he regarded the pith of reality as incognisable, a dootrine 
which doubtless is often found later as in the Vimalakīrti Siira of 
the Mahäyäna and the Upanisad tradition of the answer of silence 
thrioe repeated to the inquirer after the nature of the Absolute. The 
difficulty of this theory is obvious. It is doubtless impossible to 
express i any sense an Absolute, whether Buddhist or Brahmanical, 
but on the view accepted the nature of Nirvana could easily enough 


1 Op. ort., pp. 22, 28. 
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be explained as annihilation. Nor is it at all convincing to find the 
description of Nirvana as the “immortal place" explained! as 
meaning a place where there is neither birth (ie. rebirth) nor death 
(i.e. repeated death), that is a changeless, lifeless, and deathless 
condition. People, it is added, disappear for ever in Nirväna by 
being extinot. It means a place where there is no death; it does 
not mean a place where there is eternal life. But there is adduced 
no authority for this version, and it seems clearly illegitimate. The 
Brahmans feared that after death they would again die and be born 
- again ; the immortal place is one in which this fear is ended ; in it 
one neither dies nor is born again. We know that in the time of 
Asoka * the Buddhist teaching of the day impressed on the average 
man the duty of piety for a reward in heaven; the higher doctrine 
of the Buddha seems clearly to have been a discipline which secured 
for the disciple something above the temporary joys of heaven, an 
immortality which did not pass away. 

We cannot doubt that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution, 
and, this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically * to believe 
that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman as it is presented 
in the Pali texte. Had he adopted this dootrine he could not with 
the least consistency have remained silent on the fate of the Tathagata 
after death, and the history of the schools confirms the view that 
he was not the author of the creed of Nairatmys. Had he evolved it, 
he must have at the same time set forth some doctrine, however 
unsatisfactory, for the purpose of reconciling the denial of the self 
with the doctrine that the doer of the deed reaps the fruit, a principle 
which the Buddhists doggedly accept, and we should not find in the 
early schools the two very distinct doctrines of the Pudgalavada * 
and the Santéna. The former seams much more probably in the 
line of the thought of the Buddha than the other, though it has been 
evolved under the influence of the doctrine of Nairatmya. It recognizes 
in the Pudgala something, an entity (dravya), but the relations between 
it and the Skandhas, which make up empirical life, is inexpressible. 
It is not other than the Skandhas, for it is not known apart from 
them, but it is not identic with them, for then it would be subject 
to birth and death. In fact, it accomplishes deeds, transmigrates, 
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eata the fruit of ita acts, and enters Nirvana. This suggests to us very 
strongly that the Buddha simply accepted the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, and that it was only later that the school began to develop the 
view that the self must be negated. The motive for such negation 
is not difficult to guess. The Buddha was certainly anxious to check 
human desire as the source of misery, and there can be little doubt 
that it came to be felt that nothing was so hostile to the extinction 
of desire as the belief in the existence of a permanent self. Ina 
famous passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanigad} Yajfiavalkya instructs 
Maitreyi in the doctrine that the love of wife and child, of Brahmanical 
honour or warrior state, of wealth, of heaven, of gods, and other 
creatures, is ultimately nothing but self-love. We may admit that 
the apparent egoistic character of this pronouncement is to be mitigated 
by remembering that the individual self is ultimately identical with 
the absolute, but it can hardly be said that such a doctrine is well 
adapted to extinguish desire. More simply the Samyutta Nikaga! 
declares that nothing is dearer to one than one’s own self, and we 
may justly suspect that the Buddhists came to feel that the belief 
in & permanent self opposed a grave barrier to the effort to extinguish 
desire, and that &ocordingly they came to stress the doctrine that 
the self was unreal. More logical than the Pudgalavadins, who 
endeavoured to retain the traditional Pudgala, the Pali Canon adopte 
the doctrine of the series? self, which accords excellently with the 
analysis which it also accomplished of the individual into 
the Skandhas. This scholastic doctrine of the Skandhas and the 
Dharmas we have no ground for ascribing to the Buddha himself. 
It is neither naive nor truly philosophical, nor even moderately 
intelligible, and, as noted already, it ignores the essential problem 
of explaining the movement to quiescence of discrete evanescent 
entities which have existed in a beginningless commotion. The 
doctrine of the Santana is an endeavour to rescue from utter ship- 
wreck the scheme of retribution, but, if it succeeds at all, it is at the 
cost of the general conception of the Dharmas. That early Buddhism 
could have been built up on such foundations as a living religion is 
clearly incredible. 
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In the same way we cannot accept as representing primitive 
Buddhism the doctrine of an extinct Buddha oorresponding to a 
lifeless Nirväna. Professor Stcherbataky himself admite! that the 
tendency to convert the Buddha into a superhuman eternally living 
principle manifested itself early among his followers and led to a 
schism. We have, in fact, no reason whatever to hold that the Buddha 
believed that on death he was extinct or that Nirvina was lifeless. 
What we do know is that the Buddha appears to have given clear 
instructions for the paying of veneration to his relics, and the Pali 
Canon represents him as claiming for himself more than mere 
humanity. How far he felt himself to be the embodiment of the 
Mahäpurusa, heir of a long line of Buddhas, we cannot say. It is 
possible that it was later tradition which invested him with a legendary 
divinity, and that he himself claimed to be no more than a teacher 
who had achieved enlightenment on the needs of suffering mortals. 
But in this light he is not revealed even in the Pali Canon, and it 
may be that the Mahayana preserves more of the original doctrine 
than it is usual to believe. 

It may be added that a primitive Buddhism of the kind indicated 
accords well with the character of Jainism as a doctrine produced in 
the same region and at the same time. Here? we find the defiling 
elements of illusion, desire, aversion, eto., represented as a kind of 
subtle matter which flows into the body through the pores of the 
skin and fills it up as does medicine when absorbed, or as sand fills 
& bag. By taking vows, by moditative and ascetic practices, the 
entrance to the body is shut off, the influx ceases, and the individual 
is purified. This primitive doctrine remained long current in Jain 
circles, and the only excuse for its maintenance must be that it was 
believed to represent, and probably did represent, the actual views 
of the master, as its primitive character suggests. It is practically 
incredible to ascribe to a contemporary of Mahavira the refined, if 
unsatisfactory and complex, doctrine of Dharmas; the two con- 
ceptions belong to totally different milieus, and we are without any 
evidence that at this early date the Samkhya had evolved a satisfactory 
analysis of elements of body and mind. Indeed to the last the Samkhya 
treatment of the whole issue of Purusa and Prakrti remains extremely 
obscure and largely unintelligible. There is, therefore, every reason 

1 Op. olt., pp. 45, 61. 
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to hold that the doctrines assigned by Professor Stchérbataky to the 
Buddha are the product of later scholasticism, and that they were in 
large measure far removed from his mode of thought. This view 
receives confirmation when we examine the philosophical doctrines 
which the Päli texte themselves represent as contemporary with the 
Buddha as in the Brahmajala Sutta. They lack entirely the 
metaphysical subtlety which would be expected in the milieu of the 
doctrine of the Dharmas as interpreted by Professor Stcherbateky 
and Rosenberg." On the other hand, there is sufficient evidence in 
the texts of the existence of that system which manifestly permeates 
the practice of Buddhism, the Yoga* When all is said, it is clear 
that there is in Buddhism the fundamental principle of Yoga, -the 
practice of ecstasy induced by something in the nature of the hypnotio 
trance, as well as the belief in trangmigration. The Buddha’s way 
is a mean course in which the excesses of asceticism are normally 
checked ; but there is olearly no essential difference between 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Yoga ; nor can the latter claim superiority 
of intellectual foundstion over the former. 

Professor Stcherbateky * contends that within the plane of 
Hinayäna Buddhism there is no place for trivial sorcery, and he 
objects * to the description of the Buddha as a magician of a trivial 
and a vulgar kind. But his objection is based on ignoring the actual 
statement,’ which is not that the Buddha was of the character _ 
mentioned but that the intellectual standard of the milieu in which 
the Digha Niküya was composed was indicated “by the admission 
into the Canon of the Patika Suttanta in which the Buddha appears 
as a magician of a trivial and vulgar kind." It seems impossible 
to negate this judgment of the character of that text, and it is hardly 
satisfactory to treat all forms of mysticiam alike*; the Tantras 
illustrate this point adequately, and the Päli Canon itself has some 
appreciation of the divergence between higher and lower forms. 
But what is important is that the Nikayas exhibit so slight a develop- 
ment of philosophical insight as to render it impossible to accept the 
suggestions of Professors Rosenberg and Stcherbataky as to the 
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significance of the doctrine of Dharmas. As Professor Walleser 
points out,! the treatment of this issue in the Sarvastivadin school 
is utterly naive; the fifty-seven categories are enunciated without 
any real attempt to discriminate between content of consciousness, 
form of consciousness, and subject, and to explain their interrelation, 
and the Kathavatihu, which post-dates the Buddha by several centuries, ! 
shows a complete inability to develop an intelligent dialectical method. 
If we ascribe to the Buddha the doctrine of the transitory character 
of existence, which serves as an incentive to seek Nirvana, we cannot 
attempt to father on him the later efforts to expound a theory of 
momentary being. How far we may regard his view of the world 
as pessimistio ? is uncertain ; the history of the schools suggests that 
his view was not that pleasures per se were painful, but that they were 
to be disregarded as temptations to refrain from seeking the abiding 
happiness which consisted in Nirvana. 

The picture we can thus form of the doctrines of the Buddha 
himself must be conjectural and uncertain, but it has the merit of being 
in acoord with the probability that his doctrines were far removed 
from the refinements of the scholastic philosophy as preserved in the 
Pali Canon, which presents the appearance of being the product 
of much discussion by contending schools whose existence tradition 
emphatically asserta. 


1 Die Sekien des alten Buddhismus, p. 75. 
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Note on a: Kharosthi Áksara 
By Stan Konow 


his admirable introduction to the Kharogthi Inscriptions 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, Professor 
Rapson has analysed the various compound letters of the Kharogthi 
alphabet in such a way that his results will generally be accepted as 
final. It will no doubt in future be possible to throw fresh light on 
some minor details, but it is hardly conceivable that any serious 
objection will be raised against his deductions. 

My object m writing these lines is, in the first place, to join those 
fellow studente who wish to give expression to their sincere admiration 
of Professor Rapson’s scholarship and work, and then to bring together 
some additional material which, in my opinion, will have to be 
considered in connection with one small detail dealt with in the said 
introduction, viz. the interpretation of the sign which has been 
variously transcribed as tea and t$a. j 

After quoting the opinion of Bühler, Professor Rapson, l.c., p. 314, 
says: “It must be admitted that the form of this character, as it 
appears in some of the stone inscriptions, is most naturally explained 
as consisting of t superimposed on $a. But there can be no doubt that 
in the Niya documents the reading isa is correct, since the aksara 
tsu is found in the word ufsuka in the Buddhist Sanskrit verses of 
No. 611, the language of which, although containing a few: Prakrit 
forms, is predominantly Sanskritic in its phonology. We may conolude, 
then, that the same sign has the same value when it ocours in other 
documents in such words as samvalsare (passim) and savatsi (inscr. 
No. 7); and we must suppose that the lower portion representa sa 
written oursively in a manner which effectually disguises ite origin, 
as in the very similar aksara sea which M. Penari Re Eos 
in the MS. D. de Rh." 

It will be seen that the words mentioned by Professor Rapson 
are all tatsamas or pure Sanskrit, and as Sanskrit was certainly to 
some extent known to the Turkestan scribes, it is a priori likely that 
the sign in question has the same value as in Sanskrit. 

If we abstract from the many names and some non-Indian terms, 
which cannot, at the present stage of our knowledge, be utilized | 
for ascertaining the actual sound, it will be seen that the aksars is 
not often used. In addition to the words quoted above, we have 
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mälsaritaya in No. 623, pimisamanä in No. 510, and mamisa, mämisa 
in Nos. 252, 358, 514, 635, and 676. Of these matsantaya is Sanskrit, 
standing for matsaritayä, and does not prove anything for the Prakrit 
of the records. Pimisämanä occurs in a stanza which, according to 
Professor Lüders, is taken from the Prätimoksasütra. If it stands for 
pimisamänah it must probably be derived from the base pams, to 
hurt, as proposed by Professor Rapson. Mamisa, mamisa, finally, 
stands for Sanskrit mämss, flesh, meat. 

The two last words accordmgly show a peculiar development of 
ms to mis, which may represent a phonetic feature of the north-weatern 
Prakrit from which the document language is derived. But it is hardly 
possible to arrive at any certain results with regard to the actual 
sound from the inscriptions themselves. The use of is in the 
word tweuka is not conclusive. From forms such as osuka, Skr. 
auisukya, we can infer that the dialect form was ussus or üsua, and 
it ia quite conceivable that utsuka represente an attempt at noting the 
Sanakrit sound by means of an aksara which was used with & similar, 
„but not necessarily identical, value in writing genuine dialect words. 

Since the document language is a Prakrit it may be of interest to 
recall the fact that ts regularly becomes cch in all other Prakrite, with 
the exception of Mägadhi, where the grammarians enjoin the change to 
ác; cf. the examples in Pischel’s Grammahk der Prakritsprachen, 
§ 327. A priori it might be maintained that a similar state of things 
would be likely in the document dialect, and that t$ might represent 
a somewhat intermediate stage of development. The dialect, however, 
differs from other Prakrits in so many features that we are not justified 
in drawing any such conclusion. 

On the other hand, it is in ite base practically identical with 
the north-western Prakrit which we know from the Dutreuil de Rhins 
manuscript and from Indian Kharosthi inscriptions, and it becomes 
incumbent on us to examine the state of things in that form of 
spesch. ; 

In the MS. Dutreuil de Rhins, which I shall henceforth quote. 
as Dhp., retainmg M. Benart's numbering of the folios and lines, 
Professor Rapson accepts M. Senart’s reading of a “ very similar" 
aksara, which I take to be identical with the letter now under 
discussion, as ns. It occurs in the following words: sansara, Skr. 
samsära, A 2°; sañsana, Skr. samsanna, À 35; ahınsar, Skr. ahim- 
sayam, A 4°; bhamensu, Buddhist Skr. bhramayinsu, B 34; bhensits, 
Skr. bhetsyats, Ce 3; mansana, Skr. mätsyänäm, OC» xviii = Ov 6. 
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It will be seen that the akgara is used both where the oorresponding 
Skr. forms have ms, ın which case it would be conceivable that some- 
thing like ns might have developed, though the document language, 
88 we have seen, has mis in similar cases, and also where we have 
Skr. is, or rather tsy, and here it seems difficult to understand how 
ms could have developed. M. Senart’s comparison of forms such as 
bhımsana for bhigana, with the not infrequent “ nasaliration before 
a sibilant”, does not help to elucidate the development, because 
we should then have to make the unwarranted supposition that ts 
might become ss, s, even where ¢ is not final in a prefix, such as is 
the case in ussua, Bkr. utsuka. 

Now M. Senart himself remarks, in commenting on the form 
bhehsit, that it might be thought proper to read ts, and his reason for 
not doing so was that he could not see how the reading ts was possible 
in sahsara. Now that such forms have been found in the Kharosthi 
documenta, it seems necessary to transliterate the aksara as ts through- 
out in Dhp., Le. to read satsara, satsana, ahitsai, bhametsu, bhetsids,! 
matsana. 

In Indian Kharosthi insoriptions the same akgara is used in the 
word samwalsara, which occurs in various slightly differing forms, and 
perhapà in samisare, Skr. samsäre. 

In all these souroes we accordingly find the same state of things : 
the akgara denotes a sound corresponding to Skr. ts or tsy and also to 
s after old n. But we have not so far found any indication of the 
nature of the sound. 

The use of the aksara for old tsy in bhetsidi, Skr. bhetsyats ; matsa, 
Skr. mateya, might a priori be taken as an indication that the s was 
slightly palatalized, and I have already mentioned that the akgara 
looks like t superimposed on a. There is also another detail which 
seems to point in a similar direction. A 817 and B 21 we find 
praéajhads, i.e. prasamphamds, for Skr. prasamsants. In both places 
gh is written as ja, surmounted by a horizontal stroke, and this same 
sign is elsewhere used were Skr. has dhya, e.g. in jhana, Skr. dhyana, 
B 16. The aksara, as well as the ordinary jh, always seems to denote 
a voiced palatal and never a voiced s in Dhp. We have no right to 
assume a different sound in pragajhads; and it seems necessary to 
assume that here we have to do with & voicing of ts after & nasal, in 


3 For the distinction between i and d, s and s, see my remarks in Festschrift 
fur Ernst Windisch, pp. 85 £. 
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the same way as t has become d after ^ in the final syllable of the word, 
and this would point to the conclusion that our akgara was actually 
pronounced téa or almost ca. But it is, of course, possible that jha 
is used to denote dz. i 

There still remains one source which might possibly throw some 
light on the question about the value of the akgara ts, viz. the 
Khotani Saks language. It can be shown that the north-western 
Prakrit of the Turkestan documents has exercised considerable 
influence on this form of speech, and I hope to do so in another place. 
Saka is written in Br&hmj, and the corresponding akgare is a distinct 
is and not té. It is used in loanwards such as avdisara, Skr. apearas, 
and samisära, Skr. samsära, and in some few indigenous words, vir. 
an unidentified katsira (Maitreyasamiti); ggamtsa, loo. gyamcha, 
hole, hollow; pyamisa, which is used to translate Skr. pratimukha ; 
hamisa, together with; tsu, to go; (sata, rich, and tsästa, peaceful, 
at rest. 

À priori the Brähmi ts seems to decide the question? we have 
actually to do with ts and not with tá. After having discussed the matter 
with my friend Professor Georg Morgenstierne, who knows much 
more about Iranian languages than I do, I have, however, arrived at 
‘the conclusion that the matter is not quite so simple as it would appear 
at first sight. 

The etymology of words such as ggamtea, hamisa, pyamisa is not 
known to me. Tsu represents an Aryan cyu, Avestan dyu; tsäla 
corresponds to Avestan dydia, and isästa is the past participle of the 
inchoative of the same base, cf. Latin quietus. Here we accordingly 
have a regular development of Aryan oy to ts, and, in order to arrive 
at some result regarding the actual sound, it seems advisable to start 
from-such words, where the etymology is perfectly clear. 

In Saka Aryan c regularly becomes te, just as 7 becomes js, 
and the only question is how these akgaras should be read. 
Professor Morgenstierne has pointed out to me that a comparison of 
the state of things in modern Iranian languages related with Saka, 
such as Pashto and the Pamir languages, leads to the conclusion that 
ic stands for ts and js for dz; cf. Saka tcahaure, Pashtu tsalór, four ; 
Saka pamjsa, Pashto pimdza, five, etc. And a consideration of the 
akgaras themselves would naturally lead us to think of some com- 
bination of a dental and an ssound. Moreover, some features point 
to the conolusion that such was actually the case. 

It is a well-known fact that in Saka several consonants are 
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palatalized through the influence of an ensuing y, and in the case of 
ic and jc the results of this palatalization are c and j, respectively ; 
cf. dca, loc. of üica, water; parkjyau, instr. abl. of pamjsa, five. 
C and j, for which we also find ky, gy, respectively, certeinly have the 
same sound as in Sanskrit, and it is not easy to understand what 
depalatalized c and j could be else than ts, dz, respectively. 

If, now, Aryan o becomes Saka is, we ahould certainly expect cy 
to become a palatalized ts, i.e. some sound approaching c, and it is 
evident that Saka ts cannot be the affricate ts with a dental s, but 
rather t$. When this sound is further palatalized, as in ggamcha, 
loo. of ggamisa, ch is written, but we have no means of ascertaining 
what ig meant with this ch. 

From the viewpoint of Saka it, therefore, seems as if the Brahmi 
is is an adaptation of Kharosth! is, and that this akgara cannot well 
have been a és, but rather, as the shape of the aksara would seem to 
imply, té. 

The details drawn attention to above are not conclusive, but I 
have thought it advisable to put them together, because they may 
prove of interest for the question about the value of the Kharogthi 
aksara. 





A propos du Cittavisuddhiprakaraga d’Aryadeva 
Par Louis pe La Varrée Poussin 


LYABAPRABAD SHASTRI a publié dans le Journal de la Société 
Asiatique du Bengale, vol. LX VII, part i, n? 2, p. 175-84 (1898) 
un petit traité attribué à Äryadeva. Quelques lacunes. Le titre 
Cittaeiéuddhi est indiqué dans le dernier vers: indication confirmée 
par le Subhasitasamgraha (éd. C. Bendall, Muséon, 1904) qui cite 
un long fragment: odavisuddhiprakarane üryadevapüdasr uktam. 
C. Bendall n’a pas manqué de découvrir dans le Tandjour (Rgyud, 33, 
Cordier, p. 136) le Cittávarapaviéodhana, d’Aryadeva, trad. par 
Jfianakara et Thsul-khrims-rgyal-ba, et de constater l'identité des 
deux ouvrages. Enfin, dans la première partie de ses Études sur 
Aryadeva et son Catuhéataka, 1923, P. L. Vaidya a diligemment 
résumé les doctrines du Cittavisuddhi ou Citt&varanavisodhansg. 
C'est du Tantrisme très évolué et très complet. Théorie de l'eka- 
ksanäbhisambodh, acquisition instantanée de la Bodhi; identification 
du sperme et du sang avec les cinq Bouddhas: paftabuddhatmakam 
éukram $onılam capi tädréam : identification de l'oeil avec Vairocana, 
du corps avec Heruka, et le reste. Un curieux morceau de polémique 
contre les bains dans le Gange: si l’eau purifiait, les poissons seraient 
des saints. 

L'auteur est habile À établir des ponts entre le Tantrisme et le 
Bouddhisme authentique. Les pratiques les plus osées sont justifiées 
par des considérations morales et philosophiques puisóes aux meilleures 
sources, décalquées des meilleurs traités. 

1. D'une part, le Mahayana croit que la charité autorise tous les 
manquements aux règles. Sur ce point, le schéma du Vinaya des 
Bodhisattvas qu’établit Asanga dans Bodhisattvabhümi (deuxième 
partie du Yogaáástra) apporte toute la clarté désirable : les casuistes 
du Grand Véhicule précisent les cas où le futur saint doit commettre vol, 
assassinat, mensonge (Voir Le Vinaya ef la pureté d'intention, Ac. de 
Belgique, juin, 1929). On ne peut donc contester l'orthodoxie 
mahäyäniste d'une formule comme la suivante : 

bodhicitiam samulpädya sambodhau kytacetasa | 
tan nasts yan na karlavyam jagaduddharanäsayät || 
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“Celui qui a produit le vœu de devenir un Bouddhs, dont la 
pensée est fixée sur l’Illumination, il n’est rien qu'il ne doive faire 
dans l'intention de sauver le monde." 

C'est l'intention qui fait la moralité de l'acte: näpattih $ubha- 
cetasäm, “ Point de péché quand l'intention est bonne." Et même, 
na stilpakhalane dogah, ' Aucun mal à détruire un Stipa.” On sait 
que ce sacrilège est un des cinq upānantaryas, un des cinq péchés 
quasi mortels : c'est détruire le corps même du Bouddha. 

2. D’äutre part, du point de vue du “ vide” ou de la tathatá, lea 
distinctions apparaissent comme des créations de l'imagination 
erronée. Notre auteur dit : 

samsäram cawa nirvanam manyante 'taltvadarsınah | 
na samsaram na nirvänam manyanis tativadaréinah || 

" Ceux qui ne voient pas la Vérité distinguent le Samsära et 
le Nirvana ; ceux qui voient la Vérité n'ont idée ni du Samsära ni 
du Nirvana.” 

Ila possèdent en effet le samatàjsiana, le savoir de l'égalité ou de 
l'identité, qui est un des quatre savoirs constitutifs de l’Tllumination. 

3. Mais de ces principes, los Tantrikas tirent des conclusions 
conteatables, et rédigées en mauvais style. 

yathatva rajako vastram malenaiva tu nirmalam | 
kuryad vijfías tathätmänam malenaiva tu nirmalam || 
yatha bhavati saméuddho rajonighrstadarpanah | 
sevitas tu tatha vijñair dogo dogavinasanah | . .. 
kamäj jalam jalenaiva kantakenawa kantakam | 
ragenawa tatha ragam uddharanti manisinah || 

“ On nettoie un vêtement aveo des choses sales, un miroir avec de 
la poussière ; on enlève une épine avec une épine. . . . De même le 
sage chasse l'ordure par l'ordure, pratique le mal pour détruire le 
mal, déracine la convoitise par la convoitise. . . ." 

L'intention et le savoir-faire : 

lohapindo jale kgipto majjaty eva tu kevalam | 
pätrikriam tad evänyam tärayel tarati svayam || 
tadvat pätrikriam ciiam. prajfiopäyavidhänatah | 
bhufjäno muoyate küämäan! mocayaty aparän api || 

“Une masse de fer, jetée dans l'eau, coule aussitôt, Modeler-la 
en vaisseau ; elle flotte, traverse l’eau, et transporte. De même, 
lorsque la pensée est modelée en vaisseau par la possession de la 


1 Le texte porte kümam. 
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Science et de l'Intention, on peut jouir du plaisir: on se-délivre et 
on délivre les autres du désir." 

Les modernes étudiante du Tantrisme n'ont pas remarqué que le 
Süträlamkära de Matireya-Asanga (XIII, 11-18, éd. 8. Lévi, p. 87) 
enseigne le Klesata eva klesanihsaranam, “ C’est par le klesa, passion 
ou souillure, qu'on peut sortir du klesa.” Le commentaire (Asañga) 
cite des fragments de Sütra : näham anyatra rägäd ràgasya nthearanam 
vadāmi, " Je le dis: c’est seulement par le désir qu'on peut sortir 
du désir,” 1 et encore: avidya ca bodhis caikam, “Ignorance (ou 
vue fausse) et Bodhi (parfaite intuition), c’est la même chose.” 

À vrai dire, Maitreya n'ordonne pas la pratique du désir en vue de 
l’expulsion du désir, en vue de la “sortie du déeir". Lorsque le 
Bouddha enseigne: “ On ne sort du Désir que par le Désir,” il veut 
dire: “ On se délivre du déeir lorsqu'on connait la vraie nature du 
désir ; lorsqu'on sait que le désir n'existe pas en dehors de la nature 
même du désir : la nature transcendante (dharmatä ou tathata) du mal 
(akusala) est la nature transcendante du bien (kusala).” Celui qui 
connaît en vérité le désir et les autres kledas, est délivré des kleéas ; 
par conséquent les kleéas, connus, sont la sortie dea kledas : pariffiatas 
ta eva tesäm nihsaranam bhavanti. 

C'est, une vieille comparaison : le poison, mangé suivant les règles, 
devient de l'ambroisie (vigam amrtäyate) ; tandis que le dadhi, mangé 
contre les règles, devient du poison (wisäyaie). Je manque, toutefois, 
à la rencontrer dans les souroes bouddhiquee. Mais la comparaison 
de la masse de fer et du vaisseau de fer est bien connue. Vasubandhu 
(Koáa, VI, p. 205) cite une gatha : 

kriväbudho '"Ipam api papam adhah prayats 
krivä budho mahad api prajahaty anartham | 
loham jale 'lpam api majjati pindarüpam 
pärikrtam mahad api plavate tad eva || 
Il faut rapprocher Milinda, sur le caillou qui coule et lee grandes 
pierres qui flottant lorsqu'elles sont placées sur un bateau (Demiéville, 
** Versions chinoises du Milinda," BEFEO, 1924, p. 166) : Siun homme 


1 Ce Sitra m'est d'ailleurs inoonnu. Voir les références de Rhys Davids-Stede 
8. voc. sissarana, nıssaraniyadkiiw; en outre Udine, 111, 10; Koka, TI, p. 200; III, 
p. 10; VI, p. 230; VII, pp. 32,88,87 ; et surtout VIII, pp. 140-1. La doctrine est 
qu'on sort des Rüpas par les Aripyas; qu'on ne sort pes du bhava per le bÀaes.. 
Notons toutefois que, d’après lea sources de Nettippekarupa, p. 87 (voir lea Gütras 
cités Koda, TIT, p. 115), on s'appule sur le mana pour expulser le mina, sur la irgmä 
pour expulser la irgnä: ló mana peut être bon (kusala). 
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foncièrement mauvais pense une seule fois au Bouddha, i! n'entrera 
pas dans l'enfer, il naftra en haut dans le ciel. Le petit caillou qui 
coule est pareil à un homme faisant le mal et ne connaissant pas les 
Sütras du Bouddha: après sa mort, il entrera en enfer. 

Pour Vasubandhu, il n’est pas question du grave péché que com- 
mettrait un sage, budha, un homme qui est entré dans le chemin et 
qui est incapable de grave péché : il est question du grave péché que 
le sage a commis avant de devenir un sage: son &me est devenue 
réfractaire à la fructification du péché. 

Dans le máme ordre d'idées, un morceau de sel sale un verre d'eau 
mais ne sale pas le Gange (Añguitara, I, p. 280). 

4. La différence de style est grande entre les diverses parties de oe 
petit ouvrage. Des stances bien frappées à côté de dlokas que sou- 
tiennent mal des chevilles entassées. L'auteur a pris son bien dans des 
Tantras et dans des Sastras. La chose, du moins, est certaine pour 
le vers 83: 

yathà präkrtako loko yogilokena badhyate | 

badhyante dhivisegena yogino "py uttarotiarath || 
qui vient de Bodhicaryävatära, chap. XI, kar. 3-4. J'ai rencontré 
dans la version de la Vsjfiaptimatratasiddhi de Hiuan-tsang, p. 548, 
et suiv., cette déclaration de Candrakirti et la dootrine de la multiplicité 
du samvrlisatya, vérité d'apparence, vérité du monde des causes et 
des effets, vérité de l'ordre contingent. 

Il y a une fausse samvrü : ce que voit l’homme atteint d’ophthalmie, 
une vraie samer : ce que voit l'homme aux bons yeux. A l’eau du 
mirage B'oppose l’eau véritable. La vraie samwris est la lokasagwrts, 
le lokasamwrtisaiya : ce qui est admis pour vrai dans le monde, oe que 
l'expérience (vyavahGra) ne contredit (badhate) pas. 

Cette vérité commune ou des hommes vulgaires (prükrtaka) est 
oontredite par la vérité des Yogins: celle-ci est multiple. Certain 
Yogin reconnaît que la femme est impure; certain Yogin reconnaît 
que la femme n'existe pas comme femme, mais n’est qu'un assemblage 
de dharmas (Petit Véhicule); certain Yogin reconnaît l'insubstantialrté 
des dharmas, qui ne sont que des fantômes irréels, qui n'existent pas en 
dehors de la pensée qui les imagine, qui ne sont que des aspects tem- 
poraires et fictifs d'une immuable et ineffable réalité. C'est ainsi que 
les Yogins Be contredisent les uns et les autres. 

Toute buddhi, toute pensée intelligible, est, par définition fausse ; 
mais, pour sortir de la buddhi et arriver à l'ineffable réalité, il faut se 
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servir de l'illusion, de la buddhi. Les écoles orthodoxes enseignent 
un long chemin de l'ilumination par l’ascèse morale (drämanys) et 
l'effort intellectuel (sämkhya, dirait la Gita), Le “ tantricisant ” 
Aryadeva de notre texte veut que le Yogin, le vrai Yogin, dédaigne 
la contemplation de la tathatä, méprise les vieilles règles d’ascétisme. 
Sa pensée est bien exprimée dans une ligne des Tantras : 
| sarväsäm eva mäyänäm sirimäyaiva visigyate 
* La meilleure des illusions est l’illusion qui s'appelle femme." 

L'Upanigad, on s'en souvient, compare l'homme identifié à 
l'ÀÁtman à l'homme qui, embrassé par une femme, ne sait plus rien ni 
du dedans ni du dehors. L'antiquité des rites tantriques ne fait pas 
de doute: sur ce pomt, un récent article de Chintaparan Chakravarti, 
Indian Historical Quarterly, VI, p. 114, est à remarquer. Mais nous 
sommes mal renseignés sur la date où rites et spéculations de la main 
gauche furent organisés en Vajrayana. 

On sait que le Süträlamkära d’Asañge condamne la doctrine du 
“ Bouddha sans commencement", plusieurs siècles avant toute 
référence positive à cette dootrine. Faut-il penser que la théorie du 
räga “ échappatoire du raga””, comme Asañga la formule, vise À 
corriger, dans le sens de l'orthodoxe ascétisme, une théorie tantrique, 
la théorie du “ lavage dans l’eau sale " que préconise notre Aryadeva 1 





Un nouveau document sur le bouddhisme de basse | 
époque dans l’Inde 


Par Syıvam Levi 


IE de mon court passage au Népal dans l'été de 1928, le Général 

Kaisar Shum Shere, un des fils du maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere, m'avait invité à examiner la belle collection de manuscrits 
qu'il a formée avec autant de goût que de zèle. C'est là que j'ai eu 
l’occasion de trouver les fragments que je publie ici. Le successeur 
de Chandra Shum Shere, le maharaja Bhim Shum Shere, qui porte aux 
recherches scientifiques le même intérêt que son frère aîné, a bien: 
voulu m'envoyer la copie de ces feuilleta. L’original, autant qu'il me 
souvient, est tracé sur des feuilles de palmier de petit format, en 
belle écriture du moyen &ge népalais ; la langue en est généralement 
assez correcte. Je n'ai corrigé que les erreurs évidentes; mais j'ai 
respecté les irrégularités qui peuvent être dues à l'auteur lui-même, 
et laissé tels quels les passages de sens obscur ou douteux. 

L'ensemble se rapporte au culte tantrique de Vajrayogini, une 
divinité encore populaire au Nópal; le village de Sanku, à l'amorce 
de la route qui mène au Tibet—route qui reste fermée aux Européens 
depuis près de deux siècles—possède un temple fameux consacré à 
cette déesse. L’ouvrage dont nous avons ici un fragment donnait 
Phistorique, naturellement légendaire, de ce culte, la transmission 
de maîtres à disciples, et le rituel. C’est un spécimen curieux des docu- 
ments qui ont dû servir de base au lama Täranätha pour ses précieuses 
compilations en tibétain. Il ne sera pas inutile, en vue des recherches 
ultérieures, de dresser ici les tables de succession spirituelle fournies par 
ce texte. (Voir au verso, page 418.) | 

Ces diverses listes se différencient des deux listes de succession 
spirituelle reproduites par l'éditeur de la Sädhanamalä (Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, n° XLI), p. xli, l'une d’après le Catalogue du Tandjour 
(Cordier, II, p. 211; Rgyud, XLVI, n° 1-8), l’autre d’après l'éditeur 
du Cakrasambara tantra. Toutes contiennent pourtant un certain 
nombre d'éléments communs. Les noms nouveaux, autant que je 
sache, sont: Dhyäyi, Amoghafri, Vijayaghosa, Biso, Vinayagupta, 
Vagiévara, Sudhanaéri. Viruvü peut être Virüpa, qui est l'auteur 
(entre autres œuvres) d'un Uddiyänasriyogiyoginisvayambhüsambho- 
gaémaéänakalpa Rgyud, XXVI, 68 Dingara peut être le personnage 
connu par ailleurs sous le nom de Denki (84 Siddhas) ou Tenggi (Tara- 
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418 
I. SDHAMNAYA 
A B 
Nägärjuns Savaranätha 
| 
Savaranätha Advayavajra I 
| | 
Indrabhüti Vajrapäni 
| | 
(Udini u [Uddiyani?]) ii ie 
Tilo-pà Abhay&karagupta (pandita) 
| | 
Näro-pä Advayavajra II 
Advayavajra 
Dhyäyi-pä 
Amoghaéri (mahäpandita) 
IT. VAJRAYOGINIGURUPARAMPARA 
A B 
Savaranätha Savaranätha 
| | 
" |] Sägaradatta 
Maitrigupta Sagara uM 
(élève de Ratnäkarasäntı, Vijayaghosa 
Naro, Ragavajra, | 
Jianaérimitra) Anangavajra 
Läyi-pä | 
j . Biso 
| | I 
1 1 Paindapätika 
| 
Kukuri Vinayagupta (pandita) 
| | 
Indrabhüti Vägiévara (mahäpandita) 
| | 
Laksmikara Sudhanaéri (avadhüta) 
| | 
Viruvà 1 Lilävajra 
| | 
Paindapatika ? Lalitavajra 
| | 
Dihgara Koviharapandita 
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näthe). Tous les autres figurent déjà dans d'autres textes; ce n’est 
pas ici le lieu d'entrer dans le détail de leur biographie; je me contente 
d'indiquer brièvement les principales références à: 19 Sädhanamäls, 
éd. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Introd. au vol. II (8.) ; 2° Grünwedel, 
Täranätha’s Edelsteinmine . . . aus dem Tibetischen übersetzt, 
Bibl. Buddhica, XVIII, 1914 (G.); 3° Täranätha’s Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, trad. Schiefner (T.); 4? Bauddha gan o dohà, éd. 
Haraprasad Sastri, Bangiyasähityaparisad granthävali, n° 55 (B.); 
5° Shahidullah, Les chants mystiques de Kanha ei Saraha, 1928 
(Sh); 6° Grünwedel, Die Geschichten der Vierundaching Zauberer 
(Mahasiddhas), dans Baessler Archiv. V, 1916, 137 sgg. (Z.). 

Abbayäkaragupta : 8. xo, n° 1; G. 109; T. 250-2. 

Advayavajra: V. inf. à la suite de cette liste. 

Anabgavajra : G. 44; of. Two Vajrayana Works, Gaekwad’s 
Or. Series, XLIV, Intr. p. xi. 

Indrabhüti: 8. xli et xovüi, n° 12; G. 40 et pass.; cf. Two 
Vajrayana Works, Intr. p. xii; Z. 186. —— 

Kukuri: S. cii, n° 18; G. 104; B. 32, n° 23; 2.179. 

Jü&naárimitra: G. 104; T. 241 (son prakarana mentionné ici est 
probablement le Vajrayänäntadvayavivrti, Tandjour Rgyud LX XII, 
n? 10). 

Lakemikara: 8. lii; G. 51; Z. 219. 

Lalitevajra: G. 104 et 73; T. 189. 

Lilavajra: G. 104; T. 214-5. 

Lüyipà: G.20; B.21,n°1; Sh. 18-19; 2.148. 

Maitrigupta ou Maitripädäh : Œ. 23; T. 248; Sh. 30-1. 

Naro-pà: G. 74-5, 79; T.239; Z. 168. 

Ratnäkarssänti: S. oxi, n° 32; 0.105; T.235; Z. 156. 

Savaranätha (Savari): S. xlvi et cxiv n° 36 (“he seems to have 
been the originator of the Vajrayogini cult"; of. ib. p. 456, n° 235, 
colophon: evarh nandyüvartena Siddha Sabarapadiyamata Vajra- 
yoginyärädhana vidhih); G. 19 sgg. ; T. 88; 2.148. 

Sägara (datta); G. 24. 

Tilo-pa : G. 20; T. 228 et no B ; Z. 170. 

Vajrapani : G. 27 (un des quatre grands disciples de Maitri(gupta). 

Le nom d’Advayavajra est trop banal pour qu'on puisse identifier 
avec certitude les deux personnages de nos listes (et de plus un 
troisième qui paraît être Maitrigupta lui-même). Mais l'un d'entre eux 
est bien certainement le même que l'auteur du “ Vajrayogini sukhottara- 
sarnvaranirnayasvarthaka mandala” dans le Tandjour Rgyud XIV,' 
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n? 65, et aussi l’auteur des opuscule publiés par Benoytosh Bhatta- 
charya sous le titre de Adtayavajrasarhgraha, (Gaekwad’s Orient. 
Ser., XL). Le dernier texte de ce recueil a précisément pour objet 
lamanasikara auquel se rattachent nos textes (amanasikürümnaya 
et amanasikära yathäfrutakrama). L’Amanasikärädhära d'Advaya- 
vajra est une dissertation grammaticale qui tend à préciser les divers 
sens possibles de ce terme technique, sur lequel on discutait beaucoup 
(bahavo vipratipannäh). Advayavajra l'analyse en deux termes: 
la lettre a [prise comme le symbole de l'anutpada des dharmas, ou du 
nairáimea, ou du prabhäsvarapada] + manastkära “ activité mentale” 
ou encore = svddhisthanapada ; c’est le symbole de la doctrine de la - 
sünyaläkarund exposée dans les textes du même recueil (cf. Introd. 
. de l'éditeur p. xxxv-vi) Ce n'est pas non plus ici le lieu d'entrer 
dans la discussion des problémes chronologiques posés par ces listes. 
Les synchronismes fournis par Täranätha pour plusieurs de ces noms 
suggèrent la période des Palas, entre le rx? et le x° siècle. Pour 
Savaranatha et Indrabhäti, les indices portent à remonter plus haut 
jusqu'au vnr*-vin* siècle. 

Le récit, souvent obsour, par la faute ou par la volonté de l'auteur, 
s’éclaircit sur quelques points par une comparaison avec le Bka' babs 
bdun Idan traduit par Griinwedel sous le titre de: Ædelsteinmine ; 
p. ex. l'épisode de “ Ratnamati montré (dans un miroir)” ib., p. 19. 
Mais dans ces oas-là même, Taranatha s'écarte notablement de notre 
texte. Ainsi Savaranätha est ici le fils d'un danseur (nata) nommé 
Loka et de sa femme appelée Gaurä ; chez Täranätha Logi et Quni sont 
les noms des deux sœurs de Savari, dont le père est bien un “ Tanz- 
meister". Täranätha ne nomme parmi les gurus de Maitrigupta 
que Ratnäkarasänti, mais il connaît sa visite à Vikramadila, où il 
est, selon notre texte, l'élève de Jfianaárimitra. Le voyage de 
Maitrigupta en compagnie de Sagara, à la recherche de Savaranätha, 
se retrouve de part et d'autre ; mais Täranätha a ici un récit beaucoup 
plus détaillé. . 

Le détail le plus important fourni par notre texte semble être 
Vindication du berceau de Nagarjuna. Tandis que le plupart des 
sources se oontentent de désigner comme son origine l'Inde du sud 
ou le pays de Vidarbha, ioi c’est la ville de Karahataka qui est nommé- 
ment désignée comme sa patrie. Karahätaka est connu par d'autres 
textes; son nom, à peine altéré, survit sous la forme Karhäd, officiel- 
lement Karüd; la ville est aituée dans le district de Satara, au sud de 
Bombay, par 17° T N. et 74° 11’ E. Elle a donné son nom à une 


r 
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subdivision de la caste brahmanique. .À 3.milles. 8.0. de la ville 
se trouve un groupe de grottes bonddhiques "d'un type simple et 
très primitif”. Si Karhad est le berceau de Nägärjuna, il pourrait 
être intéressant de reprendre l'étude des grottes de ce point de vue. 
À propos de Nagarjuna, je crois utile de signaler ioi une indication 
fournie par la De ee le texte est édité dans la Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, n° XCII, par K. Sambasiva Sastri, qui a recueilli 
l'héritage lourd à porter du glorieux Ganapati Sastri et. qui a réussi à 
maintenir le niveau de cette belle collection ; il a commencé cette 
année la publication du précieux commentaire de Skandasvümin sur 
le Rgveda et rend par là un service capital aux études védiques. 
La Rasopanisad qui risque de passer inapergue contient nombre 
d'informations précieuses. J’extrais du 16° adhyäya les vers suivants 
(10 sgg.) sur la transmutation à la manière de Nagarjuna. 
Nägärjunamunik #rimän drstayogam idam param 
daksine Keralendrasya rästre vanasamäkule 
nätidüre samudrasya grame Pritisamähvaye 


“ Le muni Nagarjuna a vu ce procédé: dans le royaume méridional 
du prince de Kerala (le Malabar) où il y a beaucoup de forêts, non 
loin de l'Océan dans le village qui porte le nom de Priti, il y a des 
pierres en forme de pippali qui contiennent de l'or ; on les prend et . . ." 
Suit le détail du procédé que je signale à l'attention des alchimistes 
de bonne volonté, mais qui n'entre pas dans le plan de oe mémoire ; 
je sais que mon confrère et ami Rapson, à qui je suis heureux de le 
dédier, me pardonnera de m'arréter là, 


NAMO MARIJUVAJRAYA 


Maßjurajram pranamyädau Nathapadam anantaram 
amanasikärämnäyarn vakgyate sumahodayam (1) 
Sambuddho Bodhisatvas ca aiddhäs tair anusäsitäh 
abhigiktäs tathety egäm ämnäyakrama igyate (2) 
taträdau dharmacakre ’smin érâvakaih pariväritah 
upatasthe sa Bhagavän disan päramitädikam (3) 
tatas tarh samparityajys gatevàn dakginapathe 
nirmäys dharmadhätväkhyam mandalam sumanoramam (4) 
N iyaka} svayam evätra Bodhisatvä$ oa godaéa ~ 
näyakäs cäbhavann agtau tathagtav. upanayakab (b) 
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nämatas te nigadyante kramato mandalasthitah 

mandalarh tu gurüddistam etad ämnäyasangata(m) (6) 

Maitreyah Ksitigarbhas ca Vajrapänih Khagarbhakah - 

Lokeévaraá ca Mafijuárih Sarvaniväranas tatha (7) 

Samantabhadres Candräbhah Süryabho () malakirtinä 

Vimalaprabhas tathä Dharmodgata Ratnamatis tatha 

Vyomagañjaé ca Sudhano mandalasthä yathäkraman (8) 

abhisekarh tatas tesärh datvä päramitädikam 

samarpya Säkyasirnhena vyäkrtah éäsane ’munä (9) 

arya Nagarjuna iti bhavisyati mahämatih 

pravartavyam anenäpi dharmacakrapravartanam (10) 

Dakginäpathadeée 'smin pattane Karahatake 

brahmanasya kule janma pitä cäsya Trivikramah (11) 

mata Savittanama sā vyäkrtäd aparam matam 

Dämodareti vikhyäto bhikgutve Säkyamitrakam 

nämäpararh Ratnamater anugrahsvidhau sthitah 

&hk(1)advayavajreti Vajrayoginyadhisthitah 

sarahahsiddhibhäk tena tadanugrähako 'bhavat 

asya canugrahät pürddha tenäkäri ca näma tat 

tatah érutarh Hayagrivam pafcädarfanam .. 

Ratnamatinä ca särdham Varendryäm prasthitah punah 

lekhayitvà pratichandam ('bimbam ?) Bodhisatvasya dhimatah 

püjàm pratidinarh tasya krtvà Nägärjuno 'vasat 

gräme deáe puräkhye tu akäntah susamähitah 

Loko nàma nates tasya Gaurä ca sahacärini 

tayoh putras Tridarana äryamadhye sa tau param 

Ratnamatim daráayati sa tam aha na paáyasi 

jianaksanena vikalah katharh tam padsyasi ksanät 

tam pratyaha Trisaranas ta[to] me ’nugraham kuru 

yatha paéyami tarn Nathath jfianacaksur atindriyah 

üryaNagarjunünujfiám präpya siddhas tedábhavat 

Bodhisatvena ca tato 'nugrhito yathärthatah 

Manobhañge Cittaviérämau caryästhänarı vivecitam 

akrtirn savarasyasau dadhan nivasati sma sah 

iti BuddhaBodhisatvasiddhämnäyanämämnäyah | samäptah - 
Indrabhütipa. Udini Vajrayogini. Tilopà. Näropä. Advayavajra. 
Dhyayipa. Mahäpandit Ämoghasrt. 

athava. Savaranäthe. Advayavajra. Vajrapäni. Painde- 
pätika. panditÄbhayakaragupte. punar Advayavajrasyeti. 

vah karup&à upäyacakram. jah éünyatà. tayor ekam rephah. 
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bahya vatita vakara rakaravarjitah. hetvanupalabdhi hikäro varahi 
vajraptirviketi paramärthavisuddhih. käyaväkcittaviguddhyä triko- 
nam.  hetuphalayor abhedatvat trikonarh tulyatä dharmodayeti. 


NAMAH spi VAJRAYOGINYAI 


prathamam bähyapüja sindürena. asambhavamantrena. svahrdi 
süryasthahüihk&üraraámibhir akysya pravesya puspädibhih sampüiya. 
tadanantararh jagacchünyäkrtya. éänyatänantararñ jhatiti. atmanam 
Bhagavatim bhävayet.  parvataáiropari nänäpuspopetäm.  sürya- 
sthahürfhkararaámirh sarnsphärya svässvätä yathadaréavad yogah. 
amptasvadanarh vadikarane parvatadikam padarasadpiam bhävayan 
vamanäsaputena pibet. trikalam balibhavan& kartavya. yatha- 
dityo bälatarunädyanapeksam svakiranaih parvatam akramati. 
tatha Bhagavatim parvatakrantam bhavayet. amrtam asvadayet. 
siddhyanugrahe jihvayàm mantram abhilikhya. svahrdrafminädam 
pravesya avedayet. 

Vajrayoginiguruparampara. Savaranitha. Sägaradatta. Vijaya- 
` ghoga. Anangavajra. Biso. Paindapätika. Pandita Vinayagupta. 
Mahapandita Vagiávara. Avadhüte Sudhanaéri Lilavajra. Lalita- 
vajra. Koviharapanditapadah. 


Naway BARVAJRAYA. 


NAMAH Spt SAVARRÜVABAYA 


iha khalu Madhyadede PadmaKapilavastumahänagarasamipe 
Jhätakarani nama palliko 'sti. tasmin sthane brahmanajatir Nanuka 
nama brahmani ca SädhvTti nama prativasati sma. tada ca kalan- 
tarena Damodaro nama tatputro babhüva. sa caikädaéavarsadeéiyah 
kumärah sämärddhavedako grhän niskramya martebodho nàmai- 
kadando ’bhüt. tatah pascal likatti sanna Päninivyäkaranam árutvà 
saptavargaparyantena sarvasastram adhigamye virhéativargaparyan- 
tarn Näropädasamipe pramänam adhyatmikaparamitanayadisastram 
érutam. tadanu mantranayadastrajiiena Rägavajrena sahävasthiteh 
paficavarsaparyantam. | paácan  mahapanditaRatnakaraáantiguru- 
bhattärakapädänäm päréve niräkäravyavasthän érutva vargam ekam 
yävat. pascäd Vikramadilam gatva mahapanditaJianadrimitrapada- 
nam päréve tatprakaranam drutarh varsadvayarh yavat. tato Vikrama- 
puram gatva Sammatiyanikäya Maitriguptanäma bhiksur babhüva. 
sütrábhidharmavingyam ca érutvä catugtayam yavat Pañcakrama 
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Tärämnäyena mantrajäparh kytvä kotim ekan caturmudrarthasa- 
hitena Bhattäraka svapne gaditam.  gaocha tvam Khasarpanam. 
tatra vihäram parityajya Khasarpena gatvà varsam ekam yävan 
nisidati. punar api svapne gaditam. gaccha tvarh kulaputra Daksi- 
näpathe ManobhahgaCittaviérámau parvatau tatra Savareévaras 
tigthati. sa ca tatränugrähako bhavisyatiti. tetra ca marge Sagara- 
n&momiligyati. sa ca Ratadedavasi räjaputras tenäpi sardham gaccha. 
pascäd gate sati Sägarena militam. uttaradedaparyantena Mano- 
bhangaCittavigramayor värtäm na érutavàn. siDhainyam gatvä 
vargam ekarû sthitah padoid vayavya uttaradede so dhigthanaTaram 
sädhayitum arabdhavan. mäsaikena svapno 'bhüt. gaccha tvarh 
kulaputra vayavyadede parvatau  tigthantau.  pañcadaéadinena 
pràpyate.  Bhattarikay& vakyena väyavyäm diéarh samghateih 
sardharh gacchati präptiparyante purugepaikenoktah. parame dine 
ManobhangaCittavisramau prapayete lagnau. tatra sukhena väste- 
vyam. iti drutvaé panditapado hysto "bhüt. aparadinam praptah. tetra 
parvate dine dine dada dada mandalani krtavàn kandamilaphala- 
härar krtvä dinadaéaparyantam éilätalaparyañkam äruhya ekägra- 
cittens upavüsarh kartum ärabdhah. saptame divase svapnadaréanam 
bhavati. daéame divase grivarh ohettum arabdhah. tatksane 
säksaddaréanam bhavati. sevarh dadati. Advayavajra no "bhüt. 
Paficakramacaturmudradivyakhyanam ^ krterh dvüdaáadinapa- 
ryantam. punar apy upadeéena pañcadinarh yüvat. sarvadharma- 
drstantena vinärn vädayati. tetra padmävali. jüänävali. Sava- 
reévarena äjfiärn datvä. pranatipatadimayam daréaya tvam. Tadan- 
terarh Ságarah käyavyühan vargayate panditapädenoktah. bhagavan 
kim ayye ('harh käyavyüharı nirmäpitum séakyah. Savaredvara 
aha. vikalpasambhütatvat. pandita aha. tarhi kith' kartavyam 
mamäjfiäpayantu pädäh. Savaridhipa dha. taveha janmani 
siddhir n&àmni daréanaprakaáanam koro. Advayavajra aha. aéakto 
"ham Bhagavan kartum katharh karigyämy aham. aha. iha Vajrayo- 
ginyupadeéät karisyasi tvam.  phalam ca phalisyatiti, ïihopadeéam 
ity uktvà Bhattärakapädäntardhäno ’bhüt. 

nedam van[as]y& ca mrgo na varähapotalı 

sampürnacandravadanä vanasundariyam. 

nirmänanirmitetayärthijanasya hetoh 

sarhtigthate giritale Éavarädhiräjah. 
amanasıkäre yathäfrutakramah samäptah. 
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, pürvavad akaradicakram sampüjya vihitaBhagavatiyogah 
pranavapithad ägatavadanah kändapattäd bahir gatva krtapafica- 
mandalo dattadakginah pranavapithägatavadana upayacakrarh 
likhitva tatah pravedya Nathankitadiraske svahrdi cakram sam- 
sphärya vaktrena ktram datvä tad[dh]rdi dhyänam mukham äpürya 
vajrabhrto ’stottaradatamantrais tam krtvä muhe muham dáfmala 
tatah upäyacakram atibhramantarh vicintya mantritapugpe tadanam 
damarurh ghantärh và samvadya säfopamantram uccärayet. dhüparn 
dadyad yadi tasya prakampädinimittam upajäyate tadaiva katha- 
niyam anyathä naıva. tadanu cakräd uddhrtya mantradänaguru- 
parampar&kathanam kartavyam iti sampradäyavidhih. etad abhisan- 
dhàya guruparvakramämnäyasampradäyaikagocaram iti. tatkathä 
ca kathitavyà éraddhotpadanä(r)tharh éisyajñanäkrstir abhidhiyate. 
iba janmani yadi na siddhyati tadä maranasamaye cakrarh tanmukhe 
svamukhe praviéya svasthäna eva linam. iti Lüyipädädesät Sam- 
bararnavatantram &netum Odiyänarı gatau. tatra Yoginiparive 
dinacatustayarh yävat sthitau. cauryena tantram änitam. nadipäre 
tayà drsts etat sidhanarh sarvam api väyuns nitam Vajräñganasakäée 
Kukuripadaih érutam Indrabhütipädair Lakgmikar'a'Viruvapüdaih 
Paindapátika Dingara Paindapatika(i)h. 

NaxAH SRI VAJRAYOGINYAI 
prathama(m) yathäsambhava(m) püjopakaranam kuryüt. agre 
balim sthäpya väme madyapätram paficapiyiisa[m] sarıyuktam. 
vämakare candrah daksinakare süryah. hrdraáminüdena n&saputena 
niscärya kare viliya karaéodhanarh tatkare madyapätram pidhäya 
mantraánànam püjadravyarh ca proksayet. mandalikaranam ca 
trikonäkärena madhye varh upari yathävidhiéodhitadivyodakn- 
samäyuktasindüraptijä. abhäve puspädibhir bijaptijà. tadanantaram 
trivisuddhim anusmaret. ätmänam traidhätukavısuddhikütägäram 
vieinteyet. jhatiti nabhimandale Bhagavatim bhavayet. mudrädvaya- 
yogajo vägjäpah. tadanantaram agre niécärya püjà stutir amrtä- 
svädanam, sarvabhautikam dıkpälebhyah  éesamrtadhaukam. 
Bhagavatim samhäryabhyomnäya . .. 
HommaGe À MARJUVAJRA 


A Mafijuvajra d'abord hommage, et ensuite à (Loka)näthal On 
vs énoncer la tradition de l'Amanasikára qui a une si grande origine. 
Le Bouddha, les Bodhisattvas, les Siddhas qu’ils ont instruita et 
consacrés par l'onction, voilà l'ordre de succession de la doctrine. 
Au début, le Très Saint, entouré des Auditeurs, se tenait sur l'emplace- 
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ment (de la prédication) de la Roue de la Loi, enseignant la Päramitä 
etc. Puis il quitta ce lieu et s’en alla dans le Dekkhan, agençant 
magiquement un Cercle ravissant appelé le Plan de la Loi. Il s'y 
trouvait le Chef lui-même. et aussi seize Bodhissttvas, et huit Chefs 
et huit Sous-Chefs. On va dire dans leur ordre leurs noms, tels qu'ils 
étaient placés dans le Cercle; ce Cercle, enseigné par les Maîtres, est 
d'accord avec la tradition. C'était Maitreya, et Kgitigarbha, Vajra- 
pani, Khagarbha, et Lokeávara, Mañjuéri, et aussi Sarvanıyärana, 
Samantabhadra, Candräbha, Süry&bha, Amalakirti, Vimalaprabha, 
aussi Dharmodgata, aussi Ratnamati, et Vyomagafija, Sudhans ; tel 
était leur ordre dans le Cercle. Puis quand il leur eut donné l'onction, 
qu'il leur efit remis Ja Paramita etc., Sàkyasirhha fit une prophétie sur 
la religion . Il y aura. dit il, le saint Nagarjuna, de grande intelligence, 
qui, lui aussi, mettra en branle la Roue de la Loi. Dans ce pays-ci 
du Dekkhan, dans la ville de Karahätaks, le brahmane Trivikrama 
sera Bon père, et sa mère s’appellera Savitta (1). Ce qui suit n'est pas 
de la prophétie. Un certain Damodara, entré en religion sous le nom 
de Säkyamitra, s'appliquait à gagner la faveur de Ratnamati 
(Bodhisattva). Et un certain Advayavajra, que Vajrayogmi avait 
pris sous son patronage, jouissait en secret pour cette raison des 
pouvoirs magiques; aussi [Ratnamati] le prit en faveur, et à cause 
de cette faveur, on lui donna aussi ce nom (de Ratnamati) Puis 
vnt le bruit de Hayagriva aux cing visions (1) . . . Et alors en 
compagnie de Ratnamati (Il) il (D&modars) partit pour Varendri 
(= le Rarh, au Bengale). Nagarjuna y demeurait; il avait tracé 
une (image 3) du sage Bodhisattva et il lm rendait un culte 
quotidien. Or, dans un village du nom de (Dada ?)pura vivait à 
l'écart, dans le recueillement, un acteur nommé Loka et sa femme 
nommés Gaurà. Leur fils est Trisarans. ll (Nägärjuns) leur montre à 
eux deux l'autre Ratnamati (le Bodhisattva) au milieu des sainte. II 
dit au (fils): Tu ne le vois pas? Comment pourrais-tu le voir à l'instant, 
puisqu'il te manque l'instant de connaissance (nécessaire) * Triéarana 
lui réplique : Eh bien, favorise-moi que je puisse voir ce Protecteur 
avec l’œil de la connaissance, dépassant les sens. Avec l'autorisation 
du samt Nagarjuna il devint alors un Siddha; dès lors il reçut les 
faveurs du Bodhisattva à chaque occasion. Il se retira pour ses 
pratiques au Manobhanga et au Cittavidrama, et là, prenant 
l'aspect d'un Savara, il s'installa en résidence. 

Telle est la Tradition des Bouddhas, des Bodhisattvas, des Siddhas 
et la Tradition des noms. 
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Indrabhüti-pà. Vajrayogini (d’Uddiyäna ?). Tilo-pà. Näro-pä, 
Advayavajra. Dhyayi-pà Le grand docteur Amoghaéri. 

Ou bien encore: Savaranätha. Advayavajra. Vajrapänı. Paipda- 
pätika. Le docteur Abhayakaragupta. Et encore un Advayavajra. 

Va, c'est la compassion. Ja, c'est la vacuité. Ra, c'est l'un des 
deux: morphänes du dehors ou du passé qui n'ont pas la lettre ra.. 
Le son hi, c’est la non-perception des causes (h-etvanupalabdh-i). 
Ainsi Varahi précédée de Vajra (Vajra Varahi), c'est la purification 
au Sens Ultime. Le triangle, c'est la purification du corps, de la 
parole, de la pensée. Comme la cause et l'effet sont indivisibles, le 
triangle (exprime) l'égalité dharmodaya. 

(Suit la desoription d'un rite pour évoquer Vajrayogini.) 

La succession des gurus de Vajrayogini, c’est: Savaranätha. 
Sägaradatta. Vijayaghosa. Anañgavajre. Biso. Paindapätika. 
Le docteur Vinayagupta. Le grand docteur Vägiévara. L’avadhfita 
Sudhanafri. Lilàvajra. Lalitavajra. Le révérend docteur, du 
Kovihara. 


HOMMAGE À SAVARESVARA 


Or ici-bas, dans la Contróe du Milieu, 11 y & une grande ville 
appelée “ Kapilavastu des Lotus"; tout prés, il y a une bourgade 
du nom de Jhätakarani. En cet endroit réside un brahmane nommé 
Nànuka et sa femme de caste brahmanique nommée Sadhvi. Dans le 
cours du temps ils eurent un fils appelé Dämodare. Quand le gargon 
eub environ onze ans, et qu'il connut la moitié du Sämaveda, il quitta 
sa famille et devint ascète ekadanda sous le nom de Martabodha (1). 
Ensuite il apprit la grammaire de Panini; au bout de sept ams il 
possédait tout Sästra. Pendant vingt ans il apprit chez le vánérable 
Näro les traités de logique, de philosophie Mädhyamika (1), du Pāra- 
mitänaya etc. Ensuite il demeura cing ans avec Rägavajra qui 
connaissait les textes du Mantranaya. Aprés cela il s'attacha pendant 
un an au vénérable et saint maitre Ratnäkaradänti pour apprendre 
l'état d'esprit du sans-Morphäme. Puis il se rendit à Vikramadila 
près du grand savant Jfänaérimitra pour étudier son traité pendant 
deux ans. De là il partit à Vikramapura où il devint moine sous le 
nom de Maitrigupta dans l’école Sammatiys. Il étudia les Trois 
Corbeilles du Sütra, de l'Abhidharma, du Vinaya pendant quatre 
(ans); il pratiqua la récitation murmurée des Formules selon la 
tradition de Pafcakrams-Tärs, et cela dix millions de fois, avec le 
sens des quatre sceaux (mahä°, samaya°, dharma’, karma’). La 
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Sainte (?) lui dit en songe: Va-t-en à Khasarpana. Il quitta son 
couvent, alla à Khasarpana, y resta un an. Et de nouveau la voix 
lui dit en songe: Va-t-en, fils de la Famille, dans le Dekkhan, où 
sont les deux montagnes Manobhanga et Cittaviéráma, c'est là que 
demeure le prince des Savaras. Il te traitera aveo faveur. Et là le 
nommé Sagara te rencontrera sur ta route. Ce prince de sang royal 
habite maintenant le pays de Räta (Rädha = Rarh); marche 
en compagnie avec lui. Il partit, rencontra Sägars, et tant qu'il 
fat dans le Pays du Nord, il ne put rien savoir du Manobhahga et du 
Cittavisrama. Il alla à Sri Dh&nya(kataka), y reste un an; ensuite 
dans la région Nord du Nord-Ouest il se mit à évoquer la Tara du 
lieu (1). Au bout d'un mois il eut un songe : Va-t-en, fils de la Famille; 
dans le pays au Nord-Ouest il y a les deux montagnes accolées; on y 
arrive en quinze jours. Sur l'indication de la Sainte ıl part vers le pays 
du Nord-Ouest avec des . . .; au bout de la route ils rencontrent un 
homme qui leur dit: Demain vous atteindrer le Manobhahga et le 
Cittaviéräme ; vous y aurez un heureux séjour. À l'entendre, le docteur 
fut très content, et le lendemain il était arrivé. Surla montagne il 
faisait tous les jours dix dizaines de Cercles; il commença par se 
nourrir de bulbes, de racines, de fruits; &u bout de dix jours, il 
s’installa sur le plat d'un rocher et l'esprit unifié il se mit à observer 
le jeüne. Le septiàme jour il a une vision en songe. Le dixiàme 
jour, il se mettait à se trancher le oou quand il eut soudain la vision 
directe; il lui rend hommage. Advayavajra . . . pendant douze 
jours fit le commentaire merveilleux des quatre Sceaux du Pañcakrama, 
et puis encore pendant cinq jours l'Instruction. I] joua dela vinä en 
prenant pour modèle tous les Dharmas. Padmävali... Jfian&vali,.. 
aur l'ordre du prince des Savaras, montra l'illusion de l’attentat à la 
vie ete. À ce moment Sägara fait voir l’Arrangement du corps. Le 
docteur lui dit: Trés Saint, comment se fait-il que Je ne puisse pas, moi, 
agencer magiquement l’Arrangement du corps? Le prince des 
Savaras lui dit: C’est à cause de l'Imagmation différenciée. Le 
docteur lui dit: Alors que dois-je faire? Que votre Révérence me 
donne ses ordres! Le souverain des Savaras lui dit: Tu y réussiras 
dès cette vie-ci; fais la clarté de la vision sur le nom. Advayavajra 
dit: Très Saint, je suis incapable de le faire; comment le ferai-]e ? 
Tl [Savareévara] Ini dit: Tu le feras ici même grâce à l'Instruction de 
Vajrayogini, et le fruit en fructifiera. Ayant énoncé l'Insbruction, 
le Saint disparut. 

Ce n'est pas un animal des bois ni un petit de sanglier; c'est une 
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belle des bois qui est là avec son visage de pleine lune. Gräce aux 
agencements magiques agencés pour rendre service à celui qui en a 
besoin, (elle) se tient sur le rocher (en prenant la forme d'un) prince 
des Savaras. 

Tel est, dans l’Amanasikärs, l'ordre de succession tel qu'il a été 
entendu. 

(Suit l'indication des rites à accomplir; à la fin du rite, il est 
prescrit de réciter comment la Formule fut donnée et comment 
se sont succédé les Maîtres et aussi leur histoire; cette récitation a 
pour objet de provoquer la foi et d'attirer les disciples vers l'étude.) 

Bur l'indiestion du vénérable Lüyi, ils allèrent tous les deux en 
Odiyàna pour en rapporter le Sambarärnava tantra. Ils y restèrent 
quatre jours auprès d'une Yogini, dérobàrent le tantra et l'empor- 
tèrent par delà le fleuve . . . (Le tantra?) a été entendu par Ku- 
kuri, par Indrabhüti, par Lakamikaraé (et Virüps 1) Paindapatika, 
Dingara Paindapätika. 

(Suit le rituel du culte de Vajrayogini, dont le début seul est 
conservó dans le manuscrit.) 





Griechische Militärische Wörter Im Indischen 
Von B. Lesion 


T der Streitberg-Festgabe 1924 veröffentlichte ich einen kurzen 

Artikel mit der Überschrift: , Lateinisch campus als Lehnwort 
im Indischen 1“ Es handelte sich um das indische Wort kampana 
„ Heer“, das in Kalhana’s Chronik von Kaámir häufig (über 
zwanzigmal) vorkommt. Die einheimischen Grammatiker ‘und 
Lexikographen kennen oder nennen das Wort nicht, wiederum mit 
Ausnahme des Kasmirers Ksemendra, der in seinem Wörterbuch 
Loknprakäéa den kampanädhipaii, den Anführer des Feldheeres, in 
der Liste der höchsten Staatsbeamten aufführt. 

Wer die Sorgfalt kennt, mit der alle irgendwie bemerkenswerten 
Wörter der indischen Sprache von den einheimischen Wörterbüchern 
registriert werden, darunter vielfach solche, die in der sonstigen 
Literatur nicht einmal belegt sind, wird das Fehlen dieses Wortes z.B. 
unter den elf Synonymen von „Heer“, die der Amarakoéa im 
Ksatriya-Kapitel (ii, 8) aufzählt, ebenso in der Vaijayanti und den 
zahlreichen sonstigen Wörterbüchern merkwürdig genug finden, und 
es ist in der Tat eigentlich nur Bo zu verstehen, dass es sich hier um 
ein Wort handelt, das nur beschränkte Verbreitung, eben im Nord- 
westen, besass, im übrigen Indien dagegen unbekannt geblieben ist. 
Das erweckt wieder den Verdacht auf Entlehnung, und da für ein 
Wort in dieser Bedeutung die kulturlosen Aboriginer nicht in Frage 
kommen, auf Entlehnung aus der Sprache einer Militärmacht, mit der 
der Nordwesten in der fraglichen Zeit in Berührung kam. 

Die Form des indischen Wortes würde, wenn die oben vermutete 
Entlehnung aus lat. campus zutrifft, auf Durchgang durchs Grieohische 
weisen, da das n des indischen Wortes den griechischen Akkusativ 
kéurov (kémpon) als unmittelbare Quelle erkennen lässt. Es wurde . 
gezeigt, dass kdmpos als Lehnwort im Griechischen seit etwa 100 n.Chr. 
in der Literatur und in Papyrusfunden bezeugt ist. 

Auch der Bedeutungswandel des Wortes campus aus der ursprüng- 
lichen Bedeutung ,, offenes, freies Feld “ zu ,, Lagerplatz eines Heeres “ 
und von dieser zu ,, Heer “ selbst wurde aus mehrfachen Zeugnissen 
erwiesen und durch Parallelen von entsprechenden Wörtern in andern 
Sprachen gestützt. 

Wenn such eine Entlehnung durch Klarstellung der lautlichen und 
Bedeutungsverhältnisse als moglich erwiesen ist, so gelangt man zur 
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Überzeugung von ihrer Richtigkeit doch gewöhnlich erst dann, 
wenn sie nicht ganz vereinzelt bleibt, sondern wenn sich herausstellt, 
dass eine Gruppe von mehreren Wörtern der gleichen Begriffssphäre 
in der gleichen Epoche denselben Weg genommen hat. Man denke 
z.B. an die Entlehnungen des Indischen aus der griechischen 
Astronomie, wobei jeder Zweifel ausgeschlossen ist. Da mir 1924 
noch kein Ähnlich gelagerter Fall bekannt war, hielt ich es für angezeigt, 
auf diesen schwachen Punkt durch das dem Titel beigefügte 
Fragezeichen hinzuweisen. 

Schon im folgenden Jahre kam ein zweiter Fall hinzu, indem 
O. Stein in der Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik Bd. II in einem 
ausführlichen Aufsatz nachwies, dass das indische Wort surungü 
, Mine, unterirdischer Gang“ auf das griechische Wort ofmyé 
(sfrinz) zurückgeführt werden müsse, das neben seiner Haupt- 
bedeutung ,, Flöte“ die gleiche übertragene Bedeutung entwickelt 
hat. Seine gelehrten und scharfsinnigen Ausführungen haben, soviel 
ich sehe, allgemeine Zustimmung gefanden.1 

Seither bin ich noch auf ein drittes Wort aufmerksam geworden, 
das allem Anschein nach hierher gehört. Schon Lassen hat im ersten 
Bande seiner Indischen Altertumskunde (S. 299, N. 3) darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dass das indische Wort kraméla, kramelaka ,, Kamel‘ der 
Entlehnung verdächtig sei, doch dachte er an direkte Entlehnung 
aus dem semitischen gamal. Jenes Wort ist in Indien weiter vorge- 
drungen als kampana; es findet sich im Amarakoéa und auch im 
Unädi des Hemacandra, der es sicher aus einem älteren Unädi-Werk 
übernommen hat; in der Literatur erscheint es nur ganz vereinzelt. 
Das Sütra Hemacandra’s lautet: kramer elakah, d.h. er leitet das 
Wort von Wurzel kram durch ein nur aus diesem Wort selbst 
abstrahiertes Suffix -laka ab. Kairasvämin in seinem Amara-Kom- 
mentar umschreibt und erklärt das Wort durch: kramän elayats ,, ea 
beschleunigt seine Schritte “. Diese Erklärung hilft uns weiter, denn 
Bie zeigt, dass das r des indischen Wortes durch Volksetymologie in 
das Fremdwort xdunmAos (kdmélos) hineingekommen ist, und dass 
man dieses an die W. kram ,, sohreiten ** angelehnt hat, um ee sich 
verständlicher zu machen. 

Wie die Sprachgeschichte allerorten zeigt, treten neue Namen für 
Haustiere gewöhnlich in Zusammenhang mit neuen Rassen in die 
- Erscheinung, und ao ist es offenbar auch hier gewesen. Wenn neben 


1 [VgL Wintermts, IHQ. i, 420 sq. ;. Zeilschr, f. Indol. iv, 345 sq.—En.] 
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die uralte, schon aus indo-iranischer Zeit stammende Benennung 
ustra für Camelus bactrianus, das grosse zweihöckrige ! Kamel, dessen 
Heimat Zentralasien ist, um den Beginn unserer Zeitrechnung der 
Name kraméla tritt, so bezieht sich dieser jedenfalls auf das kleinere 
und flinkere einhöckrige Kamel, mit dem die Inder zuerst durch die 
vorderasi&tischen Kamelreiterkorps der griechischen Heere in der 
Disdochenzeit bekannt wurden, da nur dieses sich zur Verwendung 
im Kriege eignet. Und wie für diese Art oder Abart? die Griechen 
etwas später die Namen Spopds kdunàos (dromds kdmélos), $poneddpios 
(dromedários) einführten, die, von öpduos (drómos) ,, Lauf “ abgeleitet, 
auf die wichtigste Eigenschaft der neuen Tierform hinwiesen, ebenso 
verfuhren unbewusst die Inder, wenn sie das für sie nichtasagende 
Fremdwort kdmélos mit ihrer W. kram ,, schreiten ** in Verbindung 
brachten, sodass es nun für sie die von Kgirasvàmin angegebene 
Bedeutung gewann. | 

Da aber die Kamelreitertruppe sich im indischen Heere nicht 
einbtirgerte, wie ihre Verwendung sich auch heut auf Vorderasien und 
Nordafrika beschränkt, so blieb auch das alte Wort ustra zugleich 
mit der alten zweihöckrigen Form in Indien herrschend und wurde 
nicht, wie wir das in solchen Fällen oft sehen,? zusammen mit der 
alten Rasse verdrängt. 

Über den Weg, wie sfrinz in der Bedeutung ,, unterirdischer 
Gang “ nach Indien gekommen sein mag, &ussert O. Stein a.8.0. 
(8.317) folgende Vermutung: ,,Duroh den Zug Alexanders nach 
Indien und durch die Beziehungen der Seleukiden sowie der übrigen 
hellenistischen Reiche zu Indien wurde der Elefant zu einer stehenden 
Einrichtung im Heerwesen ; mit dem Elefanten werden aber such 
Inder in die hellenistischen Heere übernommen worden sein, wenigstens 
in der ersten Zeit, um der technischen Führung und der Ernährung 

1 Vgl. z.B. Mahäbhärste xi, 177, 12: manivostrasya lambete priyau satsaiarae 
mama „wie die beiden Hocker des «sira hangen herunter maine lieben Stiere “. 
Der Vers ist alt, denn er wird schon in der KAmk& (i, 1, 11, siebentes Jh.) zitiert. 
Er steht im der Geschichte des armen Mankı, der fur sein letztes Geld zweı junge 
Stere gekauft hatte. Als sich dieselben einst zusammengekoppelt auf dem Felde 
befanden, sturzten sie s10h auf ein dort liogendes Kamel, sodass mo zu beiden Beiten 
von dessen. Halse waren. Des Kamel erhob sich und rannte mit den Rindern davon, 
die in der Luft beumelnd krepierten 

2 De das Dromedar im embryonalen Zustand auch zwei Hooker besitzt, aus deren 
Zusammenwachsen erst sekundar der apatere eine Hooker hervorgeht, so besteht 
die Moglichkeit, dass Camelus dromedarius nicht als eigene Art, sondern als eine 
durch den Menschen gestiohtete Kulturabert von O baotrianus aufrufassen ist. 


* Man denke z.B. an den altgermanischen Namen des Pferdes, gotisch aitea-» 
altsachsisoh ehw, angelsachsisch sch, verwandt mit lat. eguus usw. 
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des Tieres willen. Durch diese Inder, die die wechselreichen Kämpfe 
der Diadochen mitgemacht haben mögen, kann der vielleicht der 
Belagerungstechnik entnommene Ausdruck sfrınz nach Indien 
gekommen sein." Auch für kramälas bezeugt das €, dass die Entleh- 
nung in der gleichen Zeit erfolgt sein muss: einige Jahrhunderte 
später hätte das Wort die gleiche Entwicklung wie lat. denarius 
genommen, das, im Anfang der Kaiserzeit ms Griechische überge- 
gangen, dort den Wechsel von € zu 3 mitmachte und daher im Indischen 
als dinäras erscheint (wie noch heut als Dinär im Südalawischen). 
Wir würden in diesem Falle kramila, Nom. kramilas zu erwarten 
haben. 

Sollte nicht such die Einteilung des Tages und der Nacht, nament- 
lich der letzteren, in vier yäma oder prahara zu je drei Stunden, die 
etwa um dieselbe Zeit in der indischen Literatur auftritt und mit der 
altindischen Einteilung des Tages in dreissig muhtiria (= 48 Minuten) 
in keinem organischen Zusammenhang steht, letzten Eindes auf die 
vier vigiiæ des römischen Heeres zu je drei Stunden zurückgehen 1 
Auch hier dürfte das griechische Heerwesen wohl am wahrschein- 
lichsten die Vermittlerrolle gespielt haben. 

“In diesem Zusammenhang wäre schliesslich, als an das militärische 
Gebiet streifend, dıe in der indischen Literatur oft erwähnte Leibgarde 
der indischen Fürsten aus griechischen Sklavinnen (Yavanı) zu 
erwähnen, die aber wegen ihrer sonstigen kulturhistorischen 
Beziehungen‘ eine gesonderte Betrachtung erheischt. 





Sur le génitif sanskrit “ máma " 
Par A. Meret 


I génitif du pronom personnel sanskrit de première personne 

máma est isolé en indo-européen ; aucune autre langue n'en 
offre le correspondant. Au contraire, la forme iranıenne mana a un 
correspondant exact d&ns mene du vieux slave, dont l'antiquité est 
confirmée par les formes des langues baltiques. Il est naturel de conclure 
de là que máma est une forme altéróe, et mana la forme ancienne de 
l'indo-iranien. 

Dans le volume III de la belle Aliindische Grammatik qu'il vient 
de publier en collaboration avec M. Debrunner, M. Wackernagel, 
8 228a, p. 461, maintient cependant une opinion contraire : skr. máma 
continuerait l’ancienne forme indo-iranienne ; iran. mana et sl. mene 
en seraient des formes altérées par dissimilation ; l'indo-iranien mama 
représenterait un ancien ama reposant sur eme que supposeraient lea 
formes grecques et arméniennes ; et m- y serait rétabli d’après d’autres 
formes du pronom. Hypothèses compliquées ; mais les développements 
linguistiques ne sont pas toujours simples. Il en faut examiner le 
détail pour faire la critique de l'explication; le problème est menu 
en apparence; mais il touche à des questions capitales pour l'étude 


des langues indo-européennes. ’ 
Voici quelques-unes des objections qui se présentent contre 
l'explication admise comme possible par M. Wackernagel. \ 


D'abord la dissimilation de *meme en *mene qu'il faudrait admettre 
pour l'iranien, le slave et le baltique eet insolite: faute de trouver 
des mots comparables, on ne saurait prouver que m-m . . . a subsisté ; 
mais on n'observe pas de dissimilation pareile dans les langues 
considérées. Tant qu'il n’aura pas été indiqué de cas comparables, 
l'hypothèse est gratuite. — M. Wackernagel enseigne, il est vrai, que 
h du skr. mdhyam en face de tübhyam résulterait aussi d'une dissimila- 
tion; mais les formes italiques, lat. mihi, etc., montrent que la 
gutturale de máhyam est ancienne; le datif arménien 1nj en fournit 
la preuve décisive, aveo son 7 qui ne peut sortir que de gh. 

L'hypothèse a, d'autre part, l'inconvénient de rompre des con- 
` cordances dieleotales remarquables. Pour le pronom de seconde 
personne, l'indo-iranien a une forme táva (skr. táva, iran. tava), qui 
concorde avec la forme *iewe du slave et du baltique; au contraire, 
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l'arménien s’accorde avec le grec à offrir des formes reposant sur 
*iwe, gr. cé arm. k'o (issu de *two), donc'des formes à vocalisme 
radical zéro. 

La structure de iran. ETT de mana, et ce 
parallélisme est significatif. 

Il reste à interpréter lea formes commençant par *em- 5 sur lesquelles 
reposent gr. éué, arm. sm. À en juger par le génitif *twe de 2° 
personne, on attend ici des formes à vocalisme zéro “me. C’est 
ce qu'indique l'adjectif possessif où gr. duds, ods et arm. tm, k'o 
concordent avec iran. ma-,0wa-. La voyelle initiale de gr. dud et 
arm. im n'a pas de valeur organique: le greo et l’arménien, entre 
autres particularités communes, offrent des voyelles prothétiques 
régulièrement devant r-, sporadiquement devant m-, n-, L. Et, en 
effet, tandisque le védique accentue táva, sur la première syllabe, 
l'attique a eué, éuod comme oé, cov. Le hittite ammug “me, 
mihi” ne prouve pas que la voyelle initiale de gr. épé, arm. im soit 
organique ; le timbre ne concorde pas aveo celui des formes grecques 
et arméniennes ; l'hypothèse d'une prothèse n’est d'ailleurs pas exclue 
en hittite; il faut en réserver la possibilité. 

On n'a dono paa le droit d'affirmer que l'indo-iranien ait pu hériter 
de la forme *ama sur laquelle eet construite l’hypothèse de 
M. Wackernagel. 

Dès l'instant que skr. máma est reconnu pour une forme secondaire, 
on est amené à poser une opposition dialectale de indo-iranien *mána, 
táva, baltique et slave *mene, *tewe et de grec *(e)mé, *iwé (od), 
arménien *(e)mo, *iwo (historiquement ko). 

L'm intérieure de skr. máma résulte d'un effort pour donner un 
sens étymologique à la forme “mána qui n'était pas analysable. Le . 
pronom de 2* personne offre une innovation de type différent, mais 
qui aboutit aussi à rapprocher dea autres formes une forme aberrante : 
au datif la forme gäthique tatbyä est ancienne, à en juger par 
v. Bl. tebe, v. prusa. tebbei, ombr. tefe (lat. 6523) ; ; d’après d’autres formes 
qui, toutes, avaient tu- ou tv, le sanskrit a changé *tdbhya(m) en 
tébhya(m). L'innovation d’où résulte máma et celle d’où résulte 
tübluam proviennent d'une même tendance à normaliser les formes 
du pronom personnel, à les rendre intelligibles ; le sanskrit opère 
en effet avec des formes qui souvent sont ainsi analysables ; or, *mána, 
*tábhya(m) entraient mal dans le système. Si le sanskrit a, mieux 
que Viranien, gardé la consonne intérieure dans mdAya(m), c’est, 
en partie du moins, parce que, après le passage de *tábhya(m) à 
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tübhya(m), la ressemblance de structure avec le pronom de 2° personne 
était diminuée; en iranien, il a 616 facile de faire *mabya d’après 
*tabya. 

Tous les faits s'accordent donc pour établir le caractère secondaire 
de akr. máma. 

Les conoordances dialectales qu'on a été amené à poser entre 
l'indo-iranien, le slave et le baltique, d'une part, le grec et arménien, 
de l'autre, sont remarquables et concordent avec beaucoup d'autres. 
U ya un troisième type de concordances, qui elles aussi ne sont pas 
isolées, entre le latin et le germanique qui, l'un et l'autre, emploient 
pour le génitif du pronom personnel des formes de l'adjectif posseasif. 


' "The Name Munjän and Some Other Names of 
Places and Peoples in the Hindu Kush 


By Q. MORGENSTIERNE 


AT present Munjàn is the name of the upper part of the Kokcha 
~ valley, above the place where the Anjuman-Kuran stream 
joins the main river. According to Yule ! the district formerly extended 
towards the north-west, right up to the neighbourhood of Khänäbäd 
and Tälikän. However this may be, some place-names seem to indicate 
that Munji was once spoken further north than is the case at present.? 

The inhabitants call the district Mun'jdn, themselves Mvn's(y) 
(plur. Munfi'ys), and their Ir. language Mvnj's'rói. The name Munjän 
is used also by most of their neighbours, such as the Persian-speaking 
Tajiks, the Kati and the Kalasha Kafirs, with slightly varying 
pronunciation. 

Munjän is apparently an arabized Prs. form of Mungän,® Htian 
Tsang's (acc. to Karlgren’s restitution) Mun-g‘jon (= *Musegàn). 
Accordingly. the present form of the name cannot be considered as 
being of genuine Munji origin. 

Marquart‘ mentions from Ya'qübi the form Joel, and from 
Barini’s Canon Je. (faulty for Oe), which he identifies 
with Hüan Tsang’s Mung-kien (Mun-g'4on). This word *Mand(a)jan, 
*Mund(a)jän, used by the Arab geographers, is nearly identical with 
Mande'#än, the name for Munjan in the Ir. dialect of Sangléch. 

Evidently this word is connected with Mungan, Munjän; but I 
am not in a position to explain the origin of the pronunciation -dj-, 
-dei-. At any rate, the Sangl. word must have been borrowed from 
Prs., as in Bangl. an Ir. -Gn- results in -ün, -on. In loanwords Sangl. 
sometimes substitutes X for 7. 

Of greater interest is the name for Munjän used in Yidgha, an Ir. 


1 Quoted by Marquart, Bréadahr, pp. 226, 231. 

1 V. Morgenstierne, An Btymological Vocabulary of Pashto, s.v. waryümas. 

3 Braadahy, p. 226, Burkhan-ud-Din-khan-i-Kushkeki, Kattagan + Badakhshan, 
Tashkend, 1926, p. 134. 

* Loo. oit. 

* og. potas “thigh” < Av. pasiididna-, zung “knee”. Cf. also the treatment 
of & in a local name, such as Isi'v&k = Pre. Z4bük, with that in the word Os'irdd 
'* Obitral". 
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. dialect spoken in the Lutkoh valley of Chitral, and very closely related 
to Munji. Here Munjan is called Bre'yeyo (Bra'yeyo, Bra'yayo), a 
word which has the appearance of being native to Yidgha, and very 
possibly once used by the Munjis themselves. 

Yd. br- cannot represent an ancient br-, which regularly resulta in 
or-! The only other Yd. word with br- known to me is 'bräyıko, 
Mj. 'brdyiko “ a sparrow ”. The corresponding Sangl. word is mar'yog < 
*mrgakd, and similar words are found in many Ir. dialects. 

If we assume that *mrga- in Mj.-Yd. in the first instance resulted 
in *mrag-, the further development into *mbr- > br- would be quite 
regular; cf. e.g. abrüo “pear”, Prs. amrüd,* and the general transition 
of mb > b. | | 

There seems to me to be no doubt that this derivation of 'brüyiko 
must be correct (regarding Bre'yeyo v. below), although I am not able 
to adduce any other certain instances of a similar treatment of r.* 
On the other hand, there is no word known to me which disproves 
this treatment of *mrg- in Yd. máry(ik)o “meadow”, Mj. muryo, 
mirya, Sangl. méry are probably derived from *margyä-, Av. mareyà-, 
of. Kurd. merg.—Yd. muryo, Mj. murgiko, eto., “ant” < *mörga < 
*manwikü-; Yd. mer, Mj. mör “man” < *martya-. We find *mr- in 
Yd. mu'ro, Mj. mu'ro “dead”, and in Yd. milyo, eto., “olay” < 
*mrüská- (1). In these words, however, the r was followed by a dental 
with which the r may have come into close contact and have been 
partly assimilated before the group *mrg- developed into *mrag-. 

The initial part of Bre'yeyo must likewise be derived from *Mrg-.* 
Theoretically *Mrk- might be possible, as -g- and -k- both result in 


1 e.g. eras “brother”. Mj. brai ‘moustache " is a loanword, Yd. vr&i being 
adapted to the phonetical system of the dialect. 

2 Yd. mrag " mulberry " is a recent loanword from Khowar. Khow. brons 
‘“meadow”, Kaläshs brww(s-) Damel: brds, Palola brhémzv, Kati brue(o) Prasun 
muns all appear to be derived from “mrone < *m(a)rz-. This looks like an Ir. word; 
but Pra. mars "border, fleld with raised borders” does not suit the meaning. 

* Generally r results in Mj.-Yd. ir, when influential by labials in wr, the r being 
exposed to assimilation with some types of following oonsonants.— Before groups of 
consonants: Yd. xird-:æris “to shave”, Mj. sred- :zrest “to soratch” prob. 
< *zrint- :"zrisa-, of. Psht. oriya; a derivation from “krnt would not &ooount 
for the z.—Yd.iruine “ thirsty ” and trifp(o) “ sour ” are difficult words, which present 
phonstical irregularities in several Ir. dialeota.—Yd. podke-dri “dung of goats 
and sheep’’ seems, however, to be derived from *drh-, of. Sengl. wedi} " dung of 
cows", Shgh. 3d “dung”, Wakhi (Zarubin) Sari, Sarik. (Bel'ew) *3ig (written 
thig), Wershikwar (Zar.) del (prob. borr. from Ir.) 

* One informant pronounced 'brayıko, Bra'yayo, another ‘brayiko, Bre'ydyo. 
The unstressed e may oasily correspond to the stressed 4. LSI. gives Yd. breyiko. 


t 
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~y- inj Yd." and -parta of Munjān ; but I think *Mry- is the more 
probable form. 

With the ending -«yo, -ayo we may compare the Yd. place-names 
Ci'ir-&yo, yo “ Chitral”, and So'-oyo “ Shoghor, n. of a village in 
Lutkoh, in Khowar territory ". 

So'yoyo corresponds to Khow. yon: Tajik-Prs. and Sangl. So'yot. 
The Yd. and Prs. words have been borrowed from an earlier Khow. 
form *Soyo8. In Tajiki -d (> +, cf. bii “ was ”) was substituted for 
-6.; the Sangl. word was taken over from Pra. 

In a similar way the name of Chitral has been borrowed into Yd. 
at an early date, before the loss of intervocalic dentals. 

The indigenous Khowar name of this country and its capital is 
Ce'trär (or Che'trar ?), while the northern Kalasha form is Ohe'träu, 
gen. Che'trälas. Khow. +, N. Kal. -u (-I-) point to ancient *-8- < *+-, 
The forms in -} which appear in most neighbouring dialects have either 
been borrowed from Kal. or are due to dissimilation.! Such forms are 
e.g. B. Kalasha Ca'tral, Dameli Ca'tral, Palola (e'tral, Bashkarik 
Ca'daro, Shina Cacal f., Kati 5Strol.* In Sangl. we find the recently 
borrowed form Ce'tral, and the more ancient designation of the whole 
country Bám-Catrás.* 

Sang]. Ča'trā is probably borrowed from an archaic Khow. 
*C(h)etra8, rather than from a still older form *Cheirat-. In that case 
we should expect d to have developed into 6. &, and possibly also 
c into c (is). 

Ya. Ci'tr&yo may have been borrowed from an ancient form m t, 
intervocalic -t- resulting m Yd. -y-. But on its way towards -y- the 


1 As in Khow. dril “inflated skin" < *drir < driv. 

* The original Kati name is Br'lyð, possibly connected with Kul. Balalık, the 
name of & people inhabiting Chitral before the arnval of Khos and Kalashas. This 
people 1s called Jast in Kat. 

* In Sangl. the country 1s often simply called Kö'stän '' Kohistan”’.—Sam probably 
onginally denotes Upper Chitral, of. Prasun Kafir Simgol, Simoigwl “ Chitral”, 
and Chinese Sang-ms (ano. Éian-mjie). The Sang}. name for the Kho tribe us ‘KI, 
of. Yd. ‘Kia, Chinese K’o-wer, and Elphinstone's Kobi “‘ the dishnotive name of the 
people of Késhkér or Chitral” (v. Erändahr, p. 244).—The Kalashas call the Khos 
Pätw, a name which might phonetically be derived from *Püri(k)ava-, and taken as 
referring to a Parthian group of invaders, to whom is possibly due the introduction 
of a certain number of middle Ir. words into Khowar. In a similar way the 
Gawar-Batı name of Chitral, Alomgul, is said to refer to the Moghul descent of 
the present reigning family. —Among the Palola speaking Dengariks of Southern 
Ohitral the Khos are called Go'kAd, a name related to Gok, the Baalıkerik designa- 
tion for the country of Chitral. 
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original 4- passed through the stage -8- (ancient -8- having already 
become -I-), and it is more likely that the word was adopted into Yd. 
at a time when this language as well as Khow. had both reached the 
stage -6- << +. 

The -g- in Cy'tréyo is of doubtful origin. Usually an ancient à 
results in Yd. &, $, e.g. vi omia Mi: diall. 9) “wind ”, B- “ gave”, 
eto. 6 < à is found in Mj. zéema “ supper ", Yd.-Mj. vrars “ brother's 
son”, wuléyo “span” (*widat-, cf. Bangl. wust, Shgh. 1154). In 
these cases the 4 is due to epentheais, and from a strictly phonological 
point of view we should expect that the Yd. form had been borrowed 
from *Cheiraôi < *Ksetrütt- (cf. the fem. gender in Shina). But it 
must be admitted that such a form appears strange, and, besides, 
we should perhaps expe the epenthesis to have affected the Khow. 
form, too. Of. kiman ‘ women < kumarika-. The fem. -o has been 
added in Mj.-Yd. 

In any case it is probable that Bre'yeyo, too, contains an original 
-+-,} and the original form would be something like *Mygata. 

Now the genuine Kati name of Munjän is Mrigul.* gul means 
“valley, country”, and with mh? (or mfün), cf. mrön “female 
markhor ” (Waigeli mtar, etc.) < *mrga/i, and mfeteeo “sparrow” < 
*mrga-& (1) Regarding the secondary nasal after initial nasal v. 
An Etymol. Voo. of Pashto, s.v. mor; and of. e.g. Nasgar “ Nagar ”, 
a village in Chitral. 

Thus the Kati name, too, appears to be derived from a stem 
Mrga-, and one is led to consider the possibility of explaining the name 
Murg-än, Munl-än in a similar way. In several Ir. dialeota of the 
Hindu-Kush and Pamir rm results in n, and a development *Mrg- > 
*Murng- > Mung- does not seem impossible.? 

Regarding the original meaning of the name it is worth noticing 
that the Prasun Kafirs call Munjän Sabol, a word which seems to be 
connected with Skr. dädvalo- * “ grass, grassy spot". 

According: to Robertson, the only European who has visited 
Munjan, this valley is “ praotically treeless, but is noted for its good 
grazing ". And it seems probable that the name of the valley is either 


1 *-4- 1s phonetically possible, but not probable. 

! In myths end legends Komör is used, of. Pomorw = Muni on the map in 
Robertson's The Káfirs of the Hindu-Kush 1 

3 Of. Mj. amimgo “apple”, Paht. mana, eto. < -mars-. 

4 Pras.-b- < -de- ; cf.-p- < -to- in dp 4", Yip“ Kata, Ktivt"" < *Katyi- (1). 

* Op. oıt., p. 320. [In 1924 Vavilov passed through the valley.] 
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originally connected with the group of words represented by Av. 
marzyü- “ meadow”, or has secondarily been interpreted as meaning 
" meadow ". It is not probable that this name has anything to do 
with Merw, das. Prs. Margus. 

The Yidgha language, & comparatively recent offshoot of Munji, 
is called in Mj. and Yd. Yed'yd, Mj. also Yid'gdns roi. A man from 
Lutkoh is called Yd. 'Idey, plur. Idyé, Mj. Yidg, plur. Yid’gi. The 
Yidgha-speaking part of Lutkoh is called Yd. Idey, also used in the 
obl. pl. Id'yef, Mj. Yid'yün, Prs. and Khow. Insigan. 

All these forms are derived from a base *(h)ind*/,ka-, or possibly 
“wind-. It is not probable that the word has anything to do with 
“Hind”, eto., and originally denoted the part of the Munj! tribe 
settling on the Indian side of the passes. Chitral has not, till quite 
recently, been considered as a part of India. 

A number of other names of places and peoples current ende the 
tribes of the Hindu-Kush appear to be ancient, and may perhaps one 
day be traced in literary sources. Ishallmention a few instances only. 

The Kalashas call themselves Ka'lasa, but the Kati name is Kas'wo, 
Prasun 'Kaswa, -wo, -wa being a usual adjective suffix. 

Kafiristan is called Catruma-déd in Kalasha, while Pa'réy in Sangl. 
means a Kafir. Waigel, Was'ghäu, gen. War'ghälas in Kal., is called 
Dim, Ate'ms (< *Katruma- t) by the Prasuns. This curious and 
isolated Kafir tribe use the name Wast (< *Pasün) for themselves. 
This word is certainly connected with Kati Prasil, Psüseul (< *Pfasü- 
gul), and possibly also with Pra. Pa'rün, Sangl. Po'rün. The original 
form may have been something like *Pasrün. Of. also Ashkun Pad, 
Waig. Pie. A different name for Prasun is Yd. Wi'rón, Pre. Wi'rön 
(-r- possibly < *6r), cf. Kal. Weir and We-dat (< *Wetr-dzi). 

The imposing mountain, visible from afar, which dominates 
Chitral and the surrounding districte, is known by a number of names. 
In Khow. it is called Terió Mer, a name which I, following a suggestion 
of Professor Konow’s, have ventured to derive from Skr. *&rica-, 
and Meru-1 Sangl. Tala$ Mir and Kal. Tara} Mir are simply borrowed 
from Khow. But other Kal. forms, Tarı$ and Taraz Miu would seem 
to indicate a derivation from *Met-, * Mit-, not *Mér-.* It is, however, 
possible that Kal. -u, -I- has been substituted for Khow. -r, according 
to the usual scheme of phonetical correepondenoes between the two 


languages. 


1 Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 69 
1 0f. Khow. Byrir, Kal. Biriu, loo. Diri'Ha, name of a village in Chitral. 
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One Kati name is Mäksdrukstu, another, used in Urteun, is Mesiri 
Min; cf. Maisur Mun, which, according to the Military Report on 
Chitral, is said to be the Kafir name of Terich Mer. Another Kati 
name is Degonos (nos "nose": Kati nasur, Waig. nas) The 
Sanglechis, finally, use a modern Muslim designation: Xófa Nimkü 
Sarvär.! 

ADDITIONAL Nore.—In his posthumous work, Das erste Kapitel 
des Gäthä ustavali, p. 42 (of. also Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von 
Eran, pp. 86, 137 sqq.), Markwart (Marquart) for historical and 
‘geographical reasons, identifies Munjän with the country of the saka 
haumavrgà.—1t is tempting to compare M.Ir. *(h)ömwury- with *Mrg- 
(v. above, p. 442). But, although an initial (Aja- seems to have been 
elided in Mj. in a few words, no instance is known of a long vowel or 
diphthong being lost. Note, however, Greek Ayvpycor, and other forms 
which suggest the possibility of an early shortening of the initial part 
of this word. Besides, the development does not neceasarily belong to 
Mj. itself. | | 

The suffix -eyo in Bre'yeyo (v. p. 442) may be a later addition, due 
to the influence of such names as Cy tréyo, So’ yoyo. 


2 Of. “ Tiraj Mir or Sarowar’’: Raverty, Notes on Afghanision, p. 188; Stein, 
Sorindsa, i, p. 51. 





_A Kharosthi Inscription from Endere 
| By Pertes 8. Nose 


A the numerous Kharosthi documents recovered from 
Chinese Turkestan and transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, 
E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart, is one which is in many ways unique. 
This is the oblong wooden tablet which is numbered 661 in the second 
volume of these scholars’ KAarogths Inscriptions, where there is given 
on plate xii a photographic reproduction of the document in question. 
It is one of the few documents discovered at Endere, which seems in 
ancient times to have been a sort of military fort situated about half- 
way between Charchan (Celmadàns of the inscriptions) and Nina or 
Niya. (Cad'ota). Not only does it show some marked peculiarities of 
alphabet, dialect, and general style of composition, but as can be seen 
from the reproduction the form of writing also is quite unusual. It 
is written in a very stiff and archaic form of soript, but the ink is 
fresh and the writing is very well preserved and olear and Konow is 
probably right when he says in his paper on “ The Names of the Kings 
in the Niya documents ”, published in Acta Orientalia, that “ it does 
not seem. possible to ascribe a late date to E. vi, ii, i, which is probably 
not an original but a copy from an old tablet". Various indications 
supporting this view of & very early date for the original of this 
document will be noticed in the course of the following commentary. 
For the sake of convenience of referenoe, I repeat the text of the 
inscription here. í 
samvatéare 10 mas. e 3 dhivajha 10 4 4 ij'a ch'unami khotana 
maharaya rayatiraya hinajhasya avij idasimhasya ta kali asti manus’a 
nag’arag’a khvarnarse name tatha madradi asti mayı utah tanuvag’ah 
so utah &phifianu haradi dhahi aghita driju VAS'O ta idani so uto 
vikrinämi mulyana misss salasra asti 4 4 1000 sulig'a vag'iti 
vadhag'asya sag/ayi tasya utasya kida vag’iti vadhag’a niravas'igo 
mulyo mass dhitu khvarnarsasya grahidu s’udhi uvag'adu aji 
uvadayi so utah vag’iti vadhag’asya tanuvag’ah samvritah yatha 
gama g’araniyah sarva kica karaniyah yo pacema kali tesya utasys 
kida cudiyadi vidiyadi vivadu uthaviyadi tana tatha dhadu dhinadi 
yatha rajadhafiu syadi maya dhavalag'u bahudhiva likhidu 
khvarnarsasys ajisansyi puradu SPA S'A NA. 
. nani vadhag’a sach’i, s/as'ivaka sach'i, spaniyaka sach'i." 
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Though I am unable to offer, even tentatively, a complete trans- 
lation of this inscription, yet, inasmuch as it is more free from common 
words which are clearly of non-Indian origin than practically all the 
other inscriptions in the collection, leaving aside the four words: 
dhahi aghita driju VASO, one may translate the remainder as 
follows :— 

“ On the eighteenth day of the third month of the tenth year of 
this regnal period of the great king of Khotan, the supreme lord 
Hinajha Avijitesimha, at this time there is a man of the city who is 
called Khvarnarse. He makes the following statement. I possess a 
camel which is my own property. This camel Aph'ifianu carries off 
... Therefore I now sell this camel at the price of one thousand 
and eight 1008 masa to the Tibetan Vag’iti Vadhag’a. In regard to 
this camel Vag’iti Vadhag'a has paid the full price in mäga and 
Khvarnarsa has received it and a quittance has been reached. From 
this time henceforth the camel has become the property of Vag'iti 
Vadhag’a to do with it as he pleases and to use it for all purposes. If 
anyone at a later time regarding this camel shall enter any objection 
or make any report or a dispute arises, by so doing he shall pay 
such fine as the law of the realm shall deoree. 

“ This was written by me Dhavalagu Bahudhiva for the instruction 
of Khvarnarse in tho presence of SPA S'A NA (that is the initials of 
the witnesses). 

* The witnesses were Nani Vadhag'a, S’as’ivaka Spaniyaka.” 


Comment 


mas. e. As can be seen in the reproduction on plate xii, there is 
at the foot of the letter e in this word a sweeping curve from left to 
right, and their inability to account for this curve the editors have 
signified by a blank. Konow in his version transcribes this sign as 
sy and we must then assume that masya is the adjectival form used in 
the same sense as the regular mäsa as is found in the inscription on the 
Wardak Vase. Against this rendering, sy, it is to be observed that we 
find the regular sign for sy frequently elsewhere in the inscription as 
in simhasya, vadhag' asya, tasya, utasya, and it is clearly quite different 
in appearance from the sign used in mas.e. It will be further observed 
on reading the inscription through that one of the most characteristic 
signs of this Kharogthi alphabet as used in Central Asta seems to be 
lacking altogether from this document, namely the sign which is 
transcribed g in the other documents. It seems highly probable, 
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moreover, from what is known of the development of the Kharogthi 
alphabet and of the phonetic history of the Niya dialeot that the sound 
represented by the sign written s and therefore the sign itself developed 
late, and if, as Konow has suggested, the document as we have it now 
is merely a copy of a much older original, the latter may then belong 
to & time prior to the development of the sound which is represented 
by s. It may be that the later scribe when he began to copy this 
ancient document with its archaic script, accustomed as he would be 
to the form mase, which we regularly find elsewhere in the date- 
formula of these insoriptions, was forgetful that the s sound had not 
then developed, and wrote mase when he should really have written 
mase with simples. Áfter examining the photograph I cannot but think 
that the curve under consideration is nothing more than an ornamental 
form of what in other documenta is simply a more or less straight line. 

The form mage, however, assuming that it is right here, brings us 
face to face with the problem of the sound represented by this new sign 
f. The problem has been very fully discussed on pp. 310-13 of 
Professor Rapson’s edition, where it is held that the origin of this s, 
which is so characteristic of the documents from Niya, is probably 
to be found in the sign read ssa on a copper coin of Kujula Kadphises. 
It most oommonly represents original sy, as in the termination of the 
genitive singular, e.g. maharayasa, but it also represents what cannot 
be other than single s, as in dsvage, mage. It may be that in such 
instances it is carelessly used by the scribes without any original 
phonetic justification, and when its origin and true value were 
forgotten, but at the same time such instances are strongly in favour 
of Professor Turner’s theory that s represents “ Middle Indian inter- 
vocalic single s”, which probably tended to become a z sound, just 
as the intervocalic surds became sonants and then spirants. Additional 
support for this view may be found perhaps in the sign for s, the lower 
part of which shows the same base-line from left to right which is 
so characteristic of signs such as g',j', d', where it marks the change 
from surd to sonant spirant pronunciation. i 

In connection with this sign s some of the proper names found in _ 
the Niya documenta are interesting. That intervocalic s was written 
with the aign s while otherwise ordinary s is retained, can be seen in 
such names as s'arasena, budhasena by the side of s'arsena, butsena (for 
budhsena, though this, of course, is probably due to convenience in 
writing). Dr. Thomas in his paper on “ Names of Places and Persons 
in Ancient Khotan ” has suggested that the shorter forms were the 
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original names, and the longer forms are attempta to Indianize them. 
“ Buddhaghoga,” he says, “is unimpeachable as a Buddhist name ; 
but its popularity may have been due partly to the unmistakably 
native Bugoea, the Anglus becoming an Angelus." There is no evidence, 
however, as far as I am aware, that Buddhaghoga has any connection 
whatsoever with Bugosa for they may very well be quite independent 
of each other. It is more probable, m my opihion, that the Angelus 
became the Anglus, as it were, and that the original forms of the names 
were budhasena and s'arasena—the latter has a very good Indian 
appearance as a name, even though it may not give very good sense 
as a compound—while buisena and s'arsena are merely popular 
abbreviated forms or what in German are called Kosenamen. ` If the 
shorter forms, as Dr. Thomas suggests, were the original forms, remem- 
bering the connection between intervocalic s, 7, or 9h (of. d/vajha in 
this inscription), so common in Kharosthi inscriptions, I do not see 
how one can explain forms like bujhmoyika and namarajhma, beside 
"which we also find busmoyika and namarasma. But the key to the 
mystery is given at once when we find bujhimoyika, although one 
would expect to find the full s form in No. 611 busimoyika, and not 
as we do find busimoyika. As has been said above, however, the scribes 
are not consistent and that the tendency was to make the s a sonant is 
supported by the form bujhimoyika. Just as bujhimoyika, busimoyika, 
have lost a vowel, to become bujhmoyika, busmoyika, so s'arsena, 
butsena, by a similar loss of a syllable must be derived from s’aragena, 
budhagena, while for namarajhma we must likewise assume an original 
form namarajhima, though it does not occur in the existing documents. 
A similar loss of a syllable in such pairs of names is very common, as, for 
example, ramsonka, teugesla, bhugelg a (note the g^), aparra, and budhas' ra. 
by the side of ramasonka, tsugesila, bhugelug'a, apacira, and budhas'wa. 
One name shows two reduced forms, and is otherwise interesting, 
as showing the interchange between ph’ and p namely &raph'ara 
(No. 582), which appears as dirpara (084) and dirpira (637). The 
Ip’ which we find at the beginning of so many names in these 
documenta, such as Ip'ipeya (cf. Wpe) Ip'ipañg'a, lp'ipita (cf. Ip'ipia) 
Ip'imsu (cf. the feminine name Ip’imisoae), probably originates in the 
same way. Some vowel, perhaps an a or 4 has probably fallen out 
between the | and p'. In one proper name, jAag'amoya, jhag'imoya 
side by side with sag'amo, sag'amoya, we find unexpectedly the sonant 
form initially. It is possible that this and a very few more instances, 
e.g. jhenig'a, if it means “ soldier”, and is connected with Skt. sena 
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are due to mistakes on the part of the scribes, but it is more likely, 
especially in the case of the proper names, that the initial sound was 
pronounced with voice just as we find, for instance, in the name 
written by Liiders ysamoiika, where the ys definitely: pres a 
sonant sibilant. 

duvajha : for the usual diwase with omission of the usual case 
termination. The jh, like the s, in mage, shows the tendency to 
sonantize intervocalic s and like it, too, is confined in this inscription 
to the date formula. The initial dà, instead of d, may indicate 
the same tendency that has been noticed already for intervocalic 
surds to become sonant spirants, wrongly used here initially, or it 
may simply be carelesaness on the part of the scribe. Aspiration seems 
to be in a very chaotio condition in these inscriptions, and practically 
every single stop is found where we would expect the correspondmg 
aspirate or vice versa. Thus samghalidag'a < 4/kal-, bhich'usamga = 
bhikgusamgha, paribhuchamnae < 4/bhuj, daridaw = causative of 
yähr, and in this inscription dhadu = dandam and dhinads <.4/da. 

t'a: corresponds to the 18’« (cf. koy’alya—kos’alya), which we find 
elsewhere in the Niya documents and in many Kharogthi inscriptions 
from India. 

ch'unanu : elsewhere this word shows the gupersoript line over the 
first letter but this omission cannot be regarded as accidental for it 
is omitted three times also in the word sach’s. Perhaps the use of the 
superscript line denoting a compound aksara, in this case ks, had not 
yet been developed. There are two other instances of ch’ in this word | 
‘sach’s in these inscriptions, namely in Nos. 186 and 358, but as all the 
other instances show Ch’, these two are doubtless merely slips in the 
writing. ch’unams itself is probably as Konow has suggested, “ the 
same word which occurs as kshGna in certain Saka documenta from the 
Khotan country, and as kshum in Tocharian documenta from Kuoi, 
where it means ‘rule’, ‘term ' ". That the kingdom of Kuci or Kucha 
was known to the writers of the Niya documenta can be seen in the 
frequent references to kuosi rajammi in Nos. 621, 629, 632. . 

khotana maharaya : This tablet (661) is the only place in the Niya 
documents where we find mentioned the name of “ the great king of 
Khotan:” In No. 214 one of the subordinate “ kings ”, or, as we should 
perhape say, “rulers of a district”, informs his officers that he is 
sending a horse as a present to the great king of Khotan, but no name 
is’given. The name of this king in No. 661 seems to be Hinajha 
.Avijitasimha, who does riot seem to be elsewhere known, for though in 
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his list in Ancient Khotan, pp. 582-8, Dr. Thomas mentions three 
kings of Khotan, called Vijayasimha, whioh can, of course, have much 
the same meaning as Avijitasimha, he gives none who has this actual 
name. The name Hinsjha is probably a native Central Asian word 
for the nearest Sanskrit form, snaja (low born), could obviously 
not be applied to a rajadhiraja. The first part, however, recalls 
Khotani Aina (army), which is connected with Iranian haena and so 
Skt. send. If the second part could then be connected with Yjl, 
giving the meaning “ conqueror of armies ” or with aja, so as to mean 
“leader of armies ”, the name might then be a title having much 
the same meaning as Amifasimha. 

ta kali = tat-k&le. It is characteristic of this inscription that there 
is a marked tendency towards confusion in the use of a, 4, e, the last 
being sometimes retained as in samvalsare, mase, pacema, though we 
more commonly find patima in the other documenta, sometimes 
replaced by + as twice in kalt, sag'aj's, niravas iso, but most frequently 
represented by a modified by a single dot above the sign. This modified 
a derived in some instances from e seems to represent an e sound 
tending towards an a sound rather than 1. It may be represented 
perhaps by 4 just as in German. This sign is found in manus'd, 
nag'arag à, madrddi, mulydna, maga, tana, and so on. 

nagarag'a: The g’ doubtless signifies a guttural sonant spirant 
sound, just as the 7’ in sag'aÿ'i (= sakäfe) represents a palatal 
spirant. 

khvarnarse : The same suffix -arsa is Been in other proper names 
such as samarsa, koliarsa, mamiarsa, cadiyaarsa, and so on. How far 
this type of name is connected with the type which we have seen to 
end in -sena is not yet clear. In his paper on the “ Names of Persons 
and Places in Ancient Khotan ”, Dr. Thomas has suggested that very 
few of these names are really Sanskrit compounds, and that the 
majority have been made from place-names by the addition of suffixes, 
such as sa, na, and such like, meaning “ belonging to” or “ coming 
from ”. Thus from Bhima (Phye-ma) he thinks is formed first Bhimasa 
and then Bhimasena, but we must wait until we know more definitely 
what Bhima and others such as Ctkra, Yipiga, and so on really mean. 

utah tanweag’ah: There can be no doubt now that wta means 
“camel”, representing Skt. ugfra. 

lanuvag'a is the same word as we find in the Taxila Silver Scroll 
as tanuvae and tanuvakamms in the Kurram Casket. A comparison 
of the passages in which it occurs in the documenta establishes ita 
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meaning to be “ own ”, “ belonging to ” or, as it sometimes seems to be 
used as a noun, " property ". Konow says, it is evidently the same 
word, which became the common genitive suffix in Gujarati and 
Märwäri, and is doubtless ultimately derived from some Prakrit 
form of Skt. diman, e.g. attano (Pischel, p. 281) (but Professor Turner 
informs me that this suffix is -no, whereas Skt. -n- always becomes 
# in these languages. It would seem better then to derive tanuvag’a 
from Skt. tanü-). The camel in the case was first the “ property " of 
the citizen Khvarnarsa, who sold it to be the “ property " of Vag'iti 
Vadhag’a. 

madrads: Corresponding to the usual maire, mamirek, and 
with the same meaning as the very common matra or mamira deti. 
The corresponding Sanskrit form is manirayate, and as is usual in 
Prakrit, the middle termination is replaced by the active and the 
denominative suffix by e. In this peculiar dialect of Endere the 
regular Niya e is here replaced by the modified a, while in the similar 
forms oudiyadı, widiyads (unless they are passives), the same 
original sound appear as + just as origmil 6 üppeats.as si kale, 
8ag'aj'^, mravas'iso, dhinadi. 

so utah: If aph'ifíanu is a proper name and subject of the verb 
haradı, as would seem to be confirmed by the order of the words, 
then we have a clear nominative form so uia as the object of a verb. 
As a rule, in the Niya documents the bare stem is used both for the 
nominative and the acousstive cases, but this is the only example I 
know of a nominative in place of an accusative. A single example of 
this kind is probably to be ascribed to carelessness. 

The declension of nouns in the dialect of these inscriptions reminds 
one strongly of Prakrit and Pali The case system is very much 
broken down, and there is a great deal of confusion in the use of the 
cases. In the more formal documents the cases are kept fairly distinct, 
but in the ordinary language of every-day business the most frequently 
used case is that which is in form s genitive singular, but which may 
also be used indifferently as a dative or an instrumental. Thus, 
beside the genitive maharayasa we find maya maharayasa, where it 
olearly has the force of an instrumental and mayı maharayasa, where 
it must be a dative. Indeed, the dialect is fast approachıng the stage 
where the noun ahows only two forms, one which serves for nominative 
and accusative, and is usually the bare stem, and the other which serves 
for genitive, dative, and instrumental, and is in form the old genitive. 
The locative remains, but is ohiefly used for purposes of dating, and 
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there are occasional eramples’of the ablative, which has however been 
usually teplaced by a suffix -de, e.g. ninade = “ from Niya ". 

Apart from the peculiar use of the dative, as, for instance, in 
No! 437, muli s'ega vilhidae huats, meaning “ part of the price is kept 
back ” or “is to be kept back”, a dative which recalls the final dative 
of Latin, the most striking instance of the transference of case value 
is that whereby the instrumental case can take the place of the 
nominative as the subject of-the sentence, a use which is found in 
Avestan, and, I believe, in modern Nepali and some other Modern Indo- 
Aryan languages. Thus in No. 283 we find aham maharayena . . . hodemi 
and in No. 622 maharayapuira kala pumnyabalena Whats, as compared 
with No. 635, kala pumfiabala man maharayasa vifiavita. The explanation 
may be as follows. The commonest part of the verb in actual use is 
the past participle passive. In transitive verbe the past participle 
is construed with the instrumental of the agent, but in a neuter verb 
such as 4/gam, the past participle is used actively, and aku gata 
means “I have gone”. Transitive verbs were then modelled on this 
use, and gid'a from meaning “has been received” came to mean 
* has received ". From agaia is formed a first person singular indicative 
agaterm, and modelled on the same pattern we find gid’ems (I have 
received), and the instrumental which had properly accompanied 
gid'a was still retained with gid’ems, having changed from the case of 
the agent to that of the subject. This process was further helped by 
the fact that in groups of words forming one syntaotical whole only 
the final member was inflected. Thus, in No. 575 we find Ip’ihida 
maya raja divira s'ramamna dhamaprıyena, where the proper name 
is in the instrumental case, while divira and s’ramamna remain un- 
inflested. It may be, too, that the so-called genitive which oan, so 
far as meaning is Duca. replace both d&tive and instrumental, 
sometimes acte the part of the nominative. Thus, in this inscription 
from Endere, No. 661, after the camel has been sold to Vag’iti Vadhag'a, 
we read that “ Vag'iti Vadhag’a has paid the full price in maga and 
Khvarnarse has aooépted it”. If dhitu, then, stands for datia, and is 
used activély, so also grahidu — grhita (usually in the Niya documenta 
giga, and so either a definite Sanskritism or a further proof of the 
antiquity of the original document), may be used actively, in whioh 
case Khvañnasya would be a genitive-instrumental used nominatively. 

dhahi aghita drij'u VAS'O: I am unable to deal with these four 
words the last of which is written much larger than the remainder of 
the inscription, and is énclosed within a ring. 
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dhahi may represent what usually appears as taha (= tatha), 
even although tatha does occur above. The dh instead of t is ne more 
uncommon then the ¢ instead of dA in rayatiraya, while the final + 
instead of a is parallel to the + in aji uvadayı. aghita may be the same 
a8 the usual form ag'eta, which seems to be some kind of official title, 
while so far as form goes drij'u may be the same as Skt. triméat. It 
is possible that aghita may be connected with Skt. argha “ price" 
and 80 = “paid”. 

idani is Skt. idänim, while maga is doubtless Skt. masa, and 
8ulsg'a is perhaps as Dr. Thomas has suggested, “ a native of Kashgar,” 
from Tibetan S'u-hg. ast, observe, retains ite original st, whereas 
elsewhere in these inscriptions we find aja, ajha, but the a has changed 
to 4. 

sag’aj’t is, olas, the Skt. sakaée, literally ‘ * in the presence of”, 
used post-poaitively in these inscriptions to signify the récipient. The 
commonest word used with the same meaning and in the same way 
in the documents from Niya is vamé, which eng the akt. 
upante, e.g. No. 3, taya siriae vam. 
| s'udht uvag'adu = “a quittance of the debt was ‘Teached ” just 
as we find in Sanskrit s’uddhwn 4/1, and so on. 

ap wadayı: Show the same + for a that is so common in this 
inscription. The usual Niya form is aja uvadae dr afu uvadae, ajuvadae, 
ajuvadaya, and a blend of the last two ajuvadaye. It corresponds to 
the Sanskrit adya upädäya, where upädäya is used in the same sense 
as arabhya, that is “beginning from today”, “from this day 
henceforth.” Cf. idovadae, ito uvadae, idovadaya "fom that time 
forward ". 

. .yatha g'ama g’araniyah: It is strange to find immediately after 
this phrase the same word g'araniyah appearing as karaniyah. The 
explanation may be that yatha g'ama, corresponding to the Skt. 
yathäkäma(m), is a compound word, and so the intervocalic medial 
k changes to the sonant spirant g’. In the next phrase, which seems to 
correspond to Skt. sarva kriya karamıyah, and may be rendered “ to 
be used for all purposes ", the words are evidently looked upon as 
separate unita. i i 

pacema: As has been noted above, we have here e instead of the 
usual +, but we have also c without the usual superscript line, just as 
we saw in ch'unams. This superscript line denotes a compound letter, 
as in e (= vighna), nidh‘aira (= nakgatra), krijag'a (= kpmake), 

dhama (= dharma), and so & represents s'o, as in pata (= pas’cät), 
S 
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` mice (= nis’caya), kači (= kas'cit), and naci in No. 675, which seems 
to represent na kas'cit. The omission of the superscript line in pacema, 
together with the same omission in ch’ unams, and three times in sach’s 
may be further proof of the very early date of the original document. 

kidd = Skt. krie "on. account of”, “in respect of.” The 
modified d represents Skt. e, as has been already noted, but more 
striking is the d instead of d', as is most common in this word in the 
Niya documents. Thus we frequently find katavo, kad'avo (= kartavya) 
and ka, kid'a, kid'ae, kid'ag'a, kid'ats, all representing some form of 
Skt. krta. The development seems to have been first from krt- 
to kat- and then to kad'-, where d' representa a lmgual spirant. So 
we find Skt. grhua > gia > qu'a, Skt. prabhrta > prahud’a, Skt. 
ghatt > gad'i, Skt. markata > makad'a, Skt. kukkuta > kukud'a, 
Skt. vadar > vad'avi, Pkt. padhama > pad'ama, and from the present 
stem icch- of the verb 4/ is we find a past participle pad'ichita corre- 
sponding to Skt. praftsia. Perhaps the retention of the d instead of 
the usual d, which does not occur in the inscription, is further evidence 
that the document is an early one. 

cudiyadi : This and the following words are part of the general 
formula clinching a sale of property, which appears in many of the 
documents relating to such transactions. As a typical example may 
be taken part of inscription No. 437, Cov.-tablet, 1.2: “ ajuvadaye 
tàya kud'iyae prace magdhig'eyasa esvarya siyati yatha kama 
karamni siyäti garva karamnens prabhaveyati yo ca koci patima 
kalammi täya kug’iyae kridena camkura kapg’eya ni bhratare bhratu 
putro va praputro va fiatiyo amña kilmeci v'asu ag'etana ga ca bitivara 
mamtra nikhaleyamti amñatha icheyamti taha rayadvarammi muho 
codamna apramamna ca bhaveyati tamda praptam ca deyamti...” 
which may be tentatively translated: “ And from this time hence- 
forth Masdhigeya is to have full authority in regard to this woman 
to do with her whatsoever he pleases and to be master of her in every 
way. And with regard to this woman whosoever at any later time 
whether the brothers of Camkura of Kapg’eya or a brother’s son or 
grandson or other kinsman belonging to Kilme shall on & second 
occasion seek to cancel this decision of the V'asu Ag’etas or shall desire 
to alter it, then at the royal court any oral demurrer shall be without 
effect and they shall pay the fine incurred . . ." 

The only part included in No. 661 and omitted in the otherwise 
comprehensive formula from No. 437 are the words vivadu uthaviyads, 
which clearly represent Skt. viväda utthápyate “a dispute is stirred up”, 
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cudsyads and vidsyads with the change of e to $, which is so characteristic : 

of this document represent Skt. codaysie and vedayaie, while dhadu 
is Skt. dandam with dA for d, as in dhivajha, and also in dhinads, 
if it 18 the same as the more usual Niya form denats < 4/dà. Professor 
Turner, to whose kindness I owe several valuable corrections and 
suggestions, thinks that dhinads does not represent the usual denas, but 
is a denominative verb formed from the past partio. dinna- (with + from 
*dua- in Hi. deya < *da6-: or possibly from gin- “take” < gyhn- 
since the verbs “take” and “give” mutually affect each other 
everywhere in Indo-Aryan). 

The remainder of the inscription is clear. rajadhamw represente 
räjyadharma(m), with Skt. dharma changed over to the neuter class ; 
dhavalag'u bahudhiva is the scribe’s name, where the final d may recall 
the common e or + termination of proper names as Khvarnarse or 
Vag'its; likhidu retaining the original kA, as might be expected in an 
early document, instead of the more usual A and representing Skt. 
hkhüam; ajisanayı twice shows + where in the second syllable we 
regularly find e and in the last usually a, sometimes e, and represents 
Skt. adhyeganaya = “ for the instruction of”; while puradu repre- 
genta Skt. puraiah, with the final -ak replaced by -am, and so appearing 
as -u and meaning “in the presence of” followed by the initials of 
the witnesses (sach’i = sákgin), Spaniyaká, S'as'iv&küá, and Nani 
Vadhagá, all showing in their final the modified & sound. 
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- Deux Noms Indiens du Dieu Soleil 
Par JEAN PRzYLUSEI 
I. Aga EKAPAD 


To textes vódiques ne nous renseignent guére sur la nature du 

" Bouc monopéde" (Aja ekgpad) Dans la plus ancienne 
littérature, il est généralement en relation avec le “ Serpent du fond ” 
(Ahi budhnya) et cette association s'affirme jusque dans le rituel 
domestique.  Atharva-veda, xii, 1, 7, nous apprend que Rohita, le 
“Rouge”, après avoir ordonné l'univers et établi la voûte céleste 
(naka), 6rigea un support pour étayer le ciel. Au vers précédent, cet 
étai gigantesque est appelé Aja ekapād.* V. Henry, suivi par 
Bloomfield, admettait que cet animal mythique était une entité solaire 
(Les Hymnes Rohitas, p. 25; SBE., xli, p. 664). H. Oldenberg 
n'en voulut rien croire (Religion du Véda, trad. Henry, p. 60, n. 2). 
A. Hillebrandt reste indécis (Ved. Myth., ii, p. 340). Maodonell, 
approuvé par Keith, identifie -le “ Bouc monopéde" aveo l'éclair 
(Ved. Myth., p. 74; Rel. and Phil. of the Veda and Upanishads, 
p. 137). 

L'opinion de V. Henry touchant la nature solaire de ce monstre 
est conforme-à la tradition indienne (Durga, sur Nir., xii, 29) et 
s'accorde aveo un passage du T'astivruya-brühmana, ii, 1, 2, 8, suivant 
lequel Aja ekapäd naît à l'est. . 

Suivant l'épopóe, le Soleil est formé de deux parties: l'une 
lumineuse qui nous éclaire, et l'autre obscure qu'on appelle son “ pied” 
(pada). Au moyen de ce “ pied ", il pompe l’eau pendant huit mois 
et la fait ensuite retomber en pluie pendant quatre mois (Mhbhär., 
vii, 79, 78, et xii, 963, 5 et suiv.; cf. Hopkins, Epio Mythology, 
p. 85). 

Ce dernier mythe a pu être suggéré aux populations de l'Asie 
des moussons par le spectacle des trombes. Pour expliquer ce 
phénomène, ainsi que les averses continues de la saison pluvieuse, 
on disait que les eaux d'en bas étaient aspiróes vers le ciel, par 
l'animal solaire, pendant les mois de la saison sèche, et cette croyance 


2 A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of ths Veda and Upansshads, p. 187. 
1 Le même vers reparaft dans TB. avec de légères variantes; cf. AJP., xii, 
443, et Atharva-veda-sombitd, trad. Whitney et Lanman, p. 711. : 
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trouvait d’ailleurs confirmation dans un fait périodiquement observé: 
c’est dans le temps où le soleil brille avec le plus d'éclat que réservoirs, 
étangs, cours d'eau décroissent et tarissent comme si l'astre pompait 
l'élément humide. 

Que le bouc, animal chaleureux, et ses congénères (gazelle, cerf, 
antilope) ! aient été de bonne heure identifiés avec le Soleil, c’est ce 
que V. Henry n'avait pas manqué d'observer (cf. “ Physique 
védique ", JA., 1905, i, p. 404). Jai, d'autre part, amorcé l'étude 
d'une série de récits indiens où un animal couleur d'or (oiseau ou cerf 
volant), qui n’est autre que le Soleil, prend chaque jour son essor 
pour atteindre la cime d'un grand arbre. C'est ainsi que, dans un 
conte tiré du Vinaya des Mahäsärghika, un chasseur voit le roi des 
cerfs qui vient à travers l’espace ge poser sur un nyagrodha. “ Bon 
corps répandait une clarté qui illuminait les gorges de la montagne." * 

On avait donc, d'une part, le mythe du Soleil qui aspire les eaux 
et, d'autre part, celui de l'animal solaire placé à la cime de l'arbre 
qui s'éléve au centre du monde. Le monstre védique Aja ekapäd 
parait dû à la superposition de ces deux images. Päda signifiant 
“pied” et “support” convenait bien pour désigner le perchoir de 
l'animal solaire et le pédoncule par où le soleil aspire les eaux terrestres. 
D'autres circonstances ont dû contribuer au choix du mot päd{a). 
L'arbre est appel& en sanskrit padapa ''qui boit par le pied " parce 
que ce végétal absorbe l'eau de la terre et la fait monter dans son 
tronc. (C’est prócisément en petit la fonction de l'arbre cosmique, 
support ou pied du Soleil. 

En somme, diverses représentations réelles ou mythiques 
s’accordaient à suggérer l'image monstrueuse d'4ja ekapäd : trombe, 
décrue pendant la saison sèche, bouc solaire, arbre cosmique. Sans 
le témoignage des contes et de l'épopée, on n’arriverait pas à 
comprendre que le soleil éclatant a un long support obscur parce que 
l'animal solaire est perché sur l'arbre du monde. Les textes védiques 
ne suffisent pas à distinguer les éléments de cette combinaison ; ils 
permettent du moins d'affirmer qu'elle est ancienne.? 


1 Sur l'identité du bouo et de la gazello dans les représentations indiennes, 
of. "Les Selva”, JA., 1929, i, p. 819. 

3 ‘Les Salve,” ıbıd., p. 338. 

? Dans le mythe ohinois de la trombe, l'eau eat aspirée par le dragon et l'on vient 
de voir que, dans ls littérature védique, Aja ekapád est en relation aveo le ‘‘ Serpent 
du fond". Je orols que Ak: budAnya ost l'équivalent, le double marin de l'animal 
solaire, mais l'examen de cette question ne peut trouver place ici. 
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U. PAJJUNNA 

Parjanya est le dieu védique de la pluie. On l'a depuis longtemps 
rattaché au dieu lithuanien Perkünas et même à la déesse scandinave 
Fyórgynn (Hirt, Indog. Forschungen, i, 481; Oldenberg, Religion du 
Véda, trad. Henry, 190, note; vonSchröder, Arische Religion, ii, 
602 et suiv.). 

Récemment, M. Meillet rappelait “ que le nom slave de la ‘ foudre ’, 
qui est celui du grand dieu Perunt, est inséparable de lit. perkünas, 
v. pruss. percunss, qui est aussi le nom de la ‘ foudre ° et a un emploi 
religieux, et du dieu vódique Parjányah qui personnifie la ‘ pluie 
d'orage’ ” (Revue des éludes slaves, vi, 171). 

En pal, Parjanya est remplacé par Pajjunna où W. Geiger a 
tenté d'expliquer Pu de la seconde syllabe par une “ modification 
qualitative (réduction) de la voyelle” due au fait que l'accent est 
reporté sur la première syllabe (Gram. des Pals, $ 28). Cette explication 
est sans valeur. Le nom pali Pajjunna ne recouvre pas akr. Parjanya, 
mais correspond phonétiquement à Pradyumna. 

Comment Parjanya s’est-il identifié avec Pradyumna dans la 
mythologie bouddhique ? On vient de voir que le Soleil est le 
distributeur des eaux qu'il pompe pendant la saison sèche et répand 
en pluie pendant la mousson pluvieuse. Pradyumna/Pajjunna, dérivé 
de la racine dyu, est un nom qui lui convient bien. Grâce à l’analogie 
entre Parjanya et Pajjunna, la forme moyenne-indienne de Pradyumna 
a pu remplacer le nom védique Parjanya et le dieu Soleil s'est confondu 
avec l’ancien dieu de la pluie. 

Dans le très ancien Mahäsamaya-sutianta (Digha, ii, p. 260%), 
Pajjunna est encore un dieu qui tonne et fait pleuvoir : 

Thanayam äga Pajjunno yo disa abhivassats. 

De méme, dans la l'** stance du Jataka n°. 75, il fait retentir 
le tonnerre. Dans l'Apadàna terdif (ii, 468, st. 4), 11 est toujours le 
dieu de la pluie: 

Pajjunno p va bhiltans dhammameghena vassats. 

En suivant la transformation du nom de ce dieu, on ne peut 
manquer de disoerner, dans les spéculations qui le concernent, l'origine 
d'un courant d'idées qui conflue de bonne heure dans le krishnaisme. 
À une époque qui ne doit pas être très postérieure au 1° siècle avant 
le Christ, on distinguait quatre manifestations (vyüha) de l'Étre 
suprême: Vasudeva, Samkargana, Pradyumna et Aniruddha (of. 
Bhandarkar, Vatshnamem, La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde au temps des 
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Mauryas, pp. 189-90). Cette théologie a probablement synthétisé 
des cultes antérieurs parmi lesquels celui de Pradyumna/Pajjunna. 
Pradyumna y est identifié avec Sanatkumara, “l'Éternel Adolescent ", 
symbole du Soleil qui renaît périodiquement. 

En somme, le mythe du Soleil, agent et régulateur des pluies, 
intéresse les principales religions de l'Inde. Profondément enclavé 
dans les croyances populaires, il affleure succéasivement dans les 
hymnes védiques, dans le bouddhisme et dans l'épopée. 





Professor Cowell and his Pupils 
By C. M. Ropme 


T is now more than a hundred years since the birth, in 1826, of 

Edward Byles Cowell, the guru of perhaps the greater number 
of English Sanskrit scholars. His story is well known. The son of 
an Ipswich merchant, he was called at 16, by his father's death. to 
leave school and carry on his father's business. His heart was set on 
learning. He was already widely read in classics, Statius, Lucien, and 
Greek romances being added to his school reading, and he was destined, 
while yet in his "teens, to puo articles on Rabelais, Longus, and 
the Persian poete. `~.” 

In 1841, at the age of 15, he had been introduced to Sir W. dones 
works, and in the early morning (called, it was said, by the milkman 
pulling a string attached to his foot) he had studied in them the 
Asiaticae Poeseos Commentarii (on Persian and Arabic poetry) and 
the Persian grammar, working by himself at the extracts from Hafiz 
and the Shahnamah. Soon, however, help came to him from an old 
Bombay officer, Major Hockley, whom Professor Cowell cited in 1898, 
when receiving the gold medal of the Royal Asiatic Society, as a proof 
of the power which ' enthusiasm and sympathy can always exercise 
on others, wherever we may be placed". 

This work bore fruit in translations of Hafiz published in the 
Asiatic Journal, beginning in January, 1842 (before his sixteenth 
birthday). He had also, in 1841, read Jones ’ translation of Sakuntelä, 
and bought with his pocket money Wilson’s Sanskrit Grammar, but 
found it too difficult, and laid it aside to be “an incitement and a 
hope”. 

It might seam his hope was orushed ; but he went often to Mark 
Lane on his business, and he went to see Professor Wilson at the 
India Office. He was not, however, & regular pupil of Wilson's till 
his Oxford days, when his first leason from Wilson preceded their 
both going to hear Max Müller's first lecture on philology. Meanwhile; 
his Sanskrit grammar had come out again, and his first Sanskrit pupil 
was soon to follow. 

Edward Fitzgerald, who between 1842 and 1845, had become a 
friend, exchanging translations of Luoretius and other classical 
authors, thought the oombination of the oounting house by day 
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and Sanakrit by night an excellent one. But Professor Cowell was to 
have a better guide. In 1843 he met Miss Charlesworth, whose 
gracious nature and great gifts of mind and soul left a tender memory 
in all who knew her. In spite of her greater age which made her 
hesitate, they married in 1847, and began an ideal life. Till her death 
in 1899 ahe was his perfect companion, upholder, and inspirer. During 
their engagement he shared with her the delights of his first studies 
in Sanakrit. The alphabet and declensions and verbs were doled out 
in each letter in due course, till the Ramayana was reached. “ We 
have all our lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground ourselves 
well.” “ Let us fancy ourselves two Hindoos of the olden days under 
the banyan tree, or palms, before Alexander invaded India." “The 
Ramayana and Kalidasa ought not to be read by everybody—only 
by those who, like us, hope to spend life in & quiet, silent, unknown 
study, and live over again the silent years of the once so busy and 
loud past." Hebrew, too, they learnt together, and read till near the 
end of Mrs. Cowell’s life. 

By 1847 Professor Cowell's next brother was fitted to take the 
business, and Mrs. Cowell saw her husband's great gifts and “the 
unknown power the discipline [of a University] may elicit" ; and, in 
spite of opposition (especially FitzGerald's!) she carried him to 
Oxford to win his First Class, to work with Professor Wilson, and to 
take his place among his peers. His Sanskrit work bore fruit in the 
translation of the Yıkramorvasi in 1851, and in the edition and transla- 
tion of Vararuci’s Präkrta-prakäéa in 1854. He then felt that Indis 
itself was necessary for his further progress, and in 1856 he was 
appointed Professor of History and Political Economy in the Presidenoy 
College, Calcutta, and later became President of the Sanakrit College. 

I have dwelt long on the details of his preparation, for it ahows the 
making of his character in its strength and quiet enthusiasm; never 
changing, but always unfolding; and it is this character which in 
different ways and degrees he impressed on all his pupils. 

The remaining outer facta—his return to England owing to ill- 
health in 1863, and his coming to Cambridge as Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in 1867, are only the outer facta of a life 
` passed among us in unwearied self-spending, and in setting high the 
lamp of goodness and of knowledge. 

To return now to his pupils. His first Sanskrit pupil has taken 
her place. At Oxford he did some coaching formally after his 
degree; but he had also two distinguished, but informal, pupils: 
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first, the one always associated with his name, Edward FitzGerald, 
who, leaving the classica of earlier days, began to read Spanish and 
Persian under his guidance, and looked on him through life as his 
master in all the work that brought him fame. The second was 
Alfred Tennyson, who was stirred to begin Persian with him, but 
quickly fell back, though he was always a friend. 

His Indian pupila loved him for his serenity, his kindness, his 
gracious respect for their old pandits; his power of entering into 
their thoughts; his delight in their philosophy, their poetry, their 
literature; and his realization of their past. He gave freely of his 
time and money; and though not well-off, gave scholarships and 
published books at his own expense. “ This is not the time to save ; 
we must manifest our in .’ He helped many privately, and 
especially those who from the sight of him wanted to learn about 
Christianity, and whom in his unofficial moments of leisure he was 
allowed to teach. Many called him “Father” and Mrs. Cowell 
“Mother”. Though I speak of pupils, I must be allowed to mention 
his special friend and guide in Sanskrit, Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, 
as well as Premchand Tarkavägisa and Jayanarayana Tarkapaficà- 
nana, whose portraits he kept in his room. I excuse myself that it 
would have been impossible for anyone to teach him without learning 
from him. Among names of his pupils taken at random are Bhagavan 
C. Chatterj (a life-long correspondent), Guru Das Banerji (Judge of 
the High Court of Calcutta), Pandit S. N. Sastri, who tells a charming 
story of his oollege days, and had in Cambridge in 1888 “ that blessed 
half-hour in the company of a saint I shall ever remember”. Babu 
Nilmani Mukerji, Principal of the Sanskrit College in 1895, whose 
career was determined by Cowell’s telling him he would never make 
a good pleader; and many others—did space allow— whose memory 
is still honoured, I hope, in their own country; and who, in their 
different spheres, formed part of a band making for righteousness. 
Professor Cowell's appointment as Sanskrit Professor at Cambridge 
in 1867 was the fulfilment of his dream of being a Sanskrit Professor 
in an English university, and he rejoiced at being at Cambridge, like 
his master, Professor Wilson, at Oxford, the first holder of the Chair. 
Throughout life many of his dreams came true, not from direct effort, 
but from always doing his very best, and leaving the issues. 

At Cambridge he won the hearts and enriched the minds of genera- 
tions of students till his death in 1903. His Professorship, which was 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, brought him at first many 
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of the older classical scholars for the latter subject. Dr. Peile, of 
Christ's, whose genial simplicity and kindness are still remembered, 
and Dr. Fennell, the editor of Pindar, were his pupils; and he 
had a succession of men who learned enough for their present 
needs, greater or leas, and then passed on to their own work. Among 
these were Dr. F. T. Jenkinson, the late University Librarian, who 
left & gracious memory; Professor T. P. Postgate, whose eager 
brilliant mind and varying moods recalled to his pupils Professor 
Paul of Villette; Mr. Darbishire, greatly loved by his friends; Dr: 
Strong, whose driving power turned in another direction ; Professor 
Strachan and Sir Martin Conway, who need no praise. Philology 
led also to Zend, which attracted. Professor Cowell increasingly in his 
later years. In it his chief pupil was Profeasor James Hope Moulton, 
and another ‘distinguished one was Professor Chadwick, whose 
experience of the three Sanskrit Professors of Cambridge enables him 
to say that ‘‘ kindness is the special quality of Sanskrit Professors ". 

His old love of Persian was revived in contact with scholars like 
Professor Browne, Sir Thomas Arnold, and Professor Nicholson, 
though Persian was not an official duty ; Mr. Charles Moule, speaking 
of Italian and Spanish, said; “I was not his pupil, yet always his 
pupil.” 

In his new capacity his first Sanskrit pupil at Cambridge and for 
some time his only one, Sir Frederick Pollock, became twenty-five years 
later his pupil in Persian, and his last letter on Persian reached Professor 
Cowell on his death-bed. Dearest to him of all his pupils was Mr. R. A. 
Neil, of Pembroke, like-minded m quiet strength, keen enthusiasm, 
and unfailing kindness, and a fine scholar. He later took the elementary 
Sanskrit work for Professor Cowell. They were co-editors of the 
Dioyävadäna, and formed with Lord Chalmers, Mr. Francis, and 
Dr: Rouse, the Guild of Translators, who, with Professor Cowell 
as their editor, rendered the Jdtaka into English; the Cambridge 

“resident members meeting regularly to go through the translation. 
The work needs no commendation from me, but Professor Cowell took 
special pleasure in the spirit with which Mr. Francis translated his 

' Pali verses, showing a gift unsuspected before, unless by his friends 

at Caius, where he was a loved senior fellow. Dr. Rouse’s Pali work 
on the Jataka developed into Sanskrit work in the translation of the 

Sikgüsamuccaga, and it is to be hoped that his newly gained leisure 

will be given to the East. The versatile gifte of Sir E. Denison Ross, 
would have created sympathy on many sides between him and Professor 
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Cowell, but his special contact with him was in Persian. We must 
always regret that Dr. Peter Giles turned from philology and Sanskrit 
to the care of a college. Professor E. V. Arnold, of Bangor, worked 
&t the dryest parts of metrical statistios, and hid under a quiet 
and precise manner a keen enthusiasm. Dr. L. D. Barnett also 
read in the ’nineties at some of the same lectures as myself, and has 
since combined the austere but invaluable work of the bibliographer 
with editions and translations that throw light on the history, the 
literature, and the thought of India. Professor Cowell was greatly 
pleased at the coming of a few foreign students. He only wished it 
had been in the time of his full vigour, for he considered it a work 
specially worth doing. Chief of these was M. A. Foucher, a charming 
and sympathetic pupil, whose work on Indian art takes a high place, 
and who then joined in the reading of Küdambari. Another was 
the son of M. Barth, the great writer on comparative religion, who was 
equipping himself to study the religions of India. 
Indian students also came, perhaps many, but of them I only saw 

& few, and did not hear their names or know their careers. 

Professor Cowell had few women pupils. He and Mrs. Cowell 
were afraid of a less sheltered life than the very noble women of 
their own youth had had, and Professor Cowell had promised her to 
teke no women pupils. But their large heart conquered prejudice 
when they came to know Miss Constance Maynard, late Principal of 
Westfield College, and Miss Burgess (Mrs. Arnold Wallis) and they 
welcomed from time to time Girtonians to their house. I was one of 
those happy mortals, and I wish I could tell the charming story of 
my first introduotion. I did not, however, venture to ask Professor 
Cowell to teach me Sanakrit, and my elementary work was done 
with Mr. Neil. But in 1892, when I came back to do a short pieoe 
of work at Gitton, I asked leave to go to the public lectures, and 
received a charming letter from Mrs. Cowell saying: ' We have not 
the heart to keep you from anything." Thenceforth I worked with 
him steadily till just before his death, coming most of the time once 
a week from London (part of the later years with Professor Bendall, 
sometimes with Professor Thomas) to receive a three hours’ lecture 
and spend delightful hours with Mrs. Cowell, in a happy friendship 
with them both for nearly nineteen years. 

I was sorry not to meet his next pupil, Miss Purdie of Newnham, 
nor to know her career. Another, Miss Lucy Peacook, of Girton, now 
Mrs. Boyee Gibson, was the first to take the Sanskrit part of the 
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Oriental Tripos. Her marriage soon afterwards led her to & different, 


. but not less strenuous, mentel life. A much older woman, Miss 


Arundale came to deepen what she had learned in theosophy by a 
gerious study of Sanskrit philosophy ; she worked with thoroughness 
and her high character and thoughtful mind must have made their 
mark when she became head of the Theosophic College at Benares.. 

I have kept the Sanskrit Professors till last. The first, in 1903, 
was Professor Cecil Bendall, an affectionate and loyal pupil, inheriting 
the gift of kindness with a special gift of setting people to work, even 
to the point of aggrieved surprise when he did not find them willing 
to follow his advice. His brain teemed with good suggestions, which 
burst forth almost simultaneously from his lips. 

The present owner of the Chair, Professor Rapson, and Professor 
F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, are like the 
two sons of a fairy story between whom their father divides his 
property. Both have a large share of the common inheritance of what 
Professor Cowell was to his pupils. All value their kindness, their 
scholarship, their unwearying willingness to help other scholars. 
But the former has taken for his special sphere that which Professor 
Cowell in his address to the International Congress of Orientalista, 
in London, in 1892, spoke of as among the greatest achievements of 
Western Orientalists—the making a firm foundation of knowledge 
by the study of history and inscriptions ; the latter inherits those 
interesta which turn more on philosophy and literature. But in making 
these distinctions we find each has also a share of the other's special 
gifts. We honour the par noble fratrum who represent our guru’s 
glorious tradition, and especially we offer our homage on this 
occasion to the good work done at Cambridge. 

It remains, after speaking of Professor Cowell’s pupils, to speak 
also of his teaching. Its two special characteristics are seen in his 
earliest letters to Mrs. Cowell (already quoted). ‘We have all our 
lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground ourselves well.” He 
deprecated the system of setting people to write theses before mastering 
the elements, as this system sometimes leaves permanent gaps in the 
soholar's armour. The second characteristic 18 his keen realization 
of scene, social condition, and history. “ Let us fancy ourselves two 
Hindoos of the olden days, under the banyan tree . . . before Alexander 
invaded India." This is a perfectly definite picture which added 
knowledge enabled him to fill in &nd enrich. 

This firmnees of foundation gave confidence to his pupils ; as their 
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interest was kindled by the vivid piotures his knowledge suggeeted, 
when he used hints from a word or phrase that revealed a hidden 
life, or brought treasures from the stores of proverbial wisdom or deep 
philosophy learned from the pandite. His wide knowledge of poetry 
found parallels in Spanish or Welah or late Greek. And he could 
compare Sanskrit philosophy with Aristotle and Plato. Sometimes 
the parallels were not quite absolute, but the Eastern and Western 
thoughts thus brought together were like two friends of his own that 
he delighted to introduce to each other. He did not spend time on 
verbal criticism unless ıt was obviously necessary or shiningly true. 
When he saw the rightness of an emendation he delighted in it, though 
he did not go out to seek it. In the same way he did not lay stress 
on Style. Beginning in ohildhood with writing a magazine called The 
Radical, he wrote without effort and clearly, not aiming at anything 
beyond. But if a sudden image or phrase struck him as appropriate 
and beautiful he would repeat it several times over with delight, 
“Yes, that’s exactly it!” FitzGerald unwittingly gave a wrong 
impression of him as shy and inarticulate. He shrank indeed from 
strangers who needed small talk, and would rather listen if others 
were willing to talk; but to his pupils and all he felt would receive 
with simplicity what he had to give, he would pour forth, almost 
at first sight, & rich store of knowledge and interest; and he both 
spoke and wrote with perfect ease and freedom from hesitation either 
in words or in matter. 

His method with older students was to do the reading and tranala- 
tion himself, adding his own comments and references, and willing 
to hear and discuss any suggestions offered. His pupils took such 
notes as they wished, but he never tested their knowledge. He only 
gave them his own, and left them to absorb it and be educated by it. 
Sir F. Pollock thinks his only defect was that he did not realize the 
ignorance of a pupil; but perhaps that mattered little for those 
stimulated by him to increase their knowledge, and perhaps also he 
realized more than some pupils would think. No trouble was too 
great to hunt up a difficult allusion, or a hard piece of commentary 
or of Panini, and his hearers would afterwards receive postcards to 
clear up a difficulty that could not be solved in class. 

In India the reverence felt for him made the discipline of the 
College easy ; but he was never wanting in quiet firmnees, and the 
power to rebuke wilful careleamess. “He was something sacred,” 
says one of his Indian pupils, and that was, though it might here be 
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differently expressed, at the bottom of the feeling all his pupils, 
however different in character, had for him. 

It is good to have had the friendship and the teaching of such & 
man;. and we are happy to have in our midst those who can still 
carry on his work in the same spirit of self-sacrifice and disinterested 
devotion.! 


1 If by inadvertence I have left out some names with special claim to mention, 
I hope their owners will forgive me, as memory is not a safe guide.—O. M. R. 
i : 





Visvarupa 
By Kasten Rönnow 


ARÜPA TVASTRA, the son of Tvastar, is the name of a 
certain demon of whom we hear in the Rig-Veda and elsewhere. 
Indra, the demon-hunter par préférence, fought with him &nd killed 
him; but his chief adversary no doubt was originally Trita Áptya, 
an old Áryan water-god, whose deeds and fame have slowly been 
usurped by the all-overshadowing Indra. Reasons which cannot 
here be dwelt upon, as I have already explained them elsewhere,* 
make it probable that Viévarüpa was originally a serpent deity of 
the class which was later on generally styled nägas. We shall here try 
to find out something more definite concerning his original 
surroundings and sphere of activity. 

It seems obvious that Viévarüpa has many characteristics in 
common with other demons of the Vedas; but he differs from them 
in various ways. Thus he is more olosely connected with the 
gods, which is expressed by his surname “Son of Tvagter", a` 
name met with already in the Rig-Veda. The Yajus-texte tell us that 
he was the domestic chaplain (purohita) of the gods, but this detail is 
unknown to the composers of the hymns. Brhaspati, the famous 
purohita of the gods, is also called 8 son of Tvastar (RV., ii, 28, 17), 
but we hear very little concerning their mutual relations; the 
Yajus-texts, on the other hand, tell us that Tvastar flew into a mighty 
rage over the murder of Visvarüpa (of. e.g. SBr., i, 6, 3, 6). Anyhow, 
he had well deserved his fate, for in secreoy he favoured his own 
relatives, the Asuras.® 

As for Tvastar, he is rather a suspicious member of the Vedio 
pantheon. He has been connected with Indra, he has got his proper 
ahare of the sacrifices ; still already in the Rig-Veda he is at times an 
open adversary of Indra. Such oonditions are still more prevalent in 
the Yajur-Vedas; and this is only natural, as they are no doubt ' 
based on conflicts connected with the ritual: Tvastar is clearly 
described ds a possessor of Soma, and to this dignity he has an older 


t Of. my thems Trita Aptya, ene vedischs Gottheit, 1 (Upsala, 1927), passim. 

* Of. loo. oit., pp. 12 sq., 17 sq., 41, 75 sq. 

* He is called asurinäm svasriyah, TS. 11, 5, 1, 1; KS. xi, 10. Tvastar had 
thus married a female Asura. 
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claim than even Indra.! Probably he belongs to another set of gods, 
viz. the Asuras, just like Varuna, with whom he shares the quality 
of being a cosmogonic deity, a creator god. We do not hear that 
Indra killed Tvastar*; but he violently robbed him of his Soma 
(cf. RY., ili, 48, 4, etc.), being the stronger of the two. It is at this 
point that Tvastar procreates Indra’s mortal enemy Vytra. 

According to my opinion, the Devas very probably took over 
the Soma sacrifice from the Asuras. The strife between these two sets 
of deities is easily intelligible—but how can we then explain the 
relationship between Viévarüpa and Tvastar ? The solution might 
possibly be found in Viévarüpa's purohwaship, for, just as Agni and 
Brhaspati, the two great purohta's of the gods, were sons of Tvastar, 
Viévarüpa also came to be looked upon as such. However, in the 
Rig-Veda Viévarüpa Tvästra is not a purohita, though he is once 
mentioned as an authority on sacrifice (x, 76, 30-4; of. JB. 2, 153, 1). 
The Rig-Veda, always intent upon justifying the deeds of Indra, sees 
in Vi$varüpa chiefly the demon doomed to destruction. And the 
reason for his bemg killed is the usual one: like other demons he is 
the possessor of cows coveted by Indra, who appropriates them after 
having slain his foe. To admit that Visvarüpa was a purohita would 
also be to admit of his being a Brahmin. Thus his murder would in 
reality be the murder ofa Brahmin; and the Yajur-Vedas which are 
less partial to Indra, actually accuse him of this gruesome crime. 

As far as I can see—and I shall give some reasons for my opinion . 
presently—Viévarüpa was originally a serpent deity closely connected 
with a “ pre-Vedic ” sacrifice. The nature of this connection seems to 
have been that the cult of which he was himself the centre became 
absorbed by the Asura cult; and thus he became an authority upon 
sacrifice, a sort of purohita of the gods. However, though a son of 
Tvastar—with whom he may even previously have had some 
connection—and & servant of the Vedic gods, he was still suspect 
as being an object of Indra’s enmity. The whole ended in a 
catastrophe ; and the books of ritual not incorrectly explained his 
fate by telling that he carried on an intrigue with the Asuras, the old 
foes of the Devas. 

Various observations may present themselves concerning Viávarüpa. 


1 Cf. RV. x, 49, 10, where Indra says: aham tad su dhärayam yad dsu na devas 
cana teastidhtrayad rusai] spärkam gavdm üdkassw vaksanäsı à madhor madhu Fatiryam 
somam äfirom ||. Of. Hillebrandt, Ved. Alythologie, 1, 519. 

* Cf. RV. iv, 18, 12, where, however, according to Bieg Vyama is meant. 
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As for his name, it seems far too abstract and colourless to be that 
of a real demon. Like other names, as e.g. Vrtra, Vala, or Susna, 
it was probably only an appellative meaning “ possessed of all forms ” ; 
and the same was probably the case with his other name, Triöirsan 
“ the three-headed one”. One might easily suggest that his name was 
altered when introduced into the Vedic hymns. The heavenly 
Gandharvas: Sväna, Bhräja, etc., had to take up other names as 
Vibhu, ete., in order to be allowed into the sacrificial enclosures, 
T8., 1,2, T, h; VS., 4, 27; SB., 3, 6,2, 24. A similar instance seems 
to be that of the Rbhu’s (of. RV., i, 161, 5-6). 

Under these circumstances, there can be little doubt concerning 
the origin of the name Viévarüpa. It undoubtedly seems unsuitable 
for a serpent deity; however, it excellently suited Tvagtar, who is 
the creator of all (animal) forms. Thus, in RY., iii, 55, 19, we find the 
following line: devas ivagtà savita visvariipah puposa prajäh purudhä 
jajana, and in the Yama-Yami-hymn (x, 10, 5) this januä devas 
ivas{d savità wévartipah has, according to the opinion of Yami, created 
the twins as dampafs already in the womb. With i, 18, 100-5: tha 
ivasiáram agriyam visvarūpam upa hvaye, cf. ix, D, 9: ivagtaáram 
agrajam gopam puroyavünam à huve. From such passages ıt is quite 
obvious that Tvastar is a cosmogonic deity ; thence the identification 
with Savitar and the epithets agriya and agraja. And we may further 
remember that he has brought forth the “two great twin cups”, 
ie. Heaven and Earth, and filled them with vasu, 

However, ere I go further into this matter, I should like to point 
out that Tvastar, who within ritual appears mainly as a god of 
fertility *—whether of crops or of living beings—has really gone through 
& long development. We are aware, in Ancient India, of two main 
phases of coamogonic speculation. The later one only becomes visible 
in the later parts of the Rig-Veda and in the Atharva-Veda and ends 
in the well-known brahman-diman-speculation. The earlier one, 
again, which is found in the older parts of the Rig-Veda, attaches 
itself to the highest conoeptions of that religion, the greatest deity 
of which is Varuns ; it has already developed the conception of one 
single primal God (of. RF., i, 164, 6. 10; iii, 56, 2), who represents thé 

1 PTF. no doubt correctly renders agriya by “ first-born ”, while Geldner translates 
it“ as the first one". Of. also AF. x1,6, 8: isasiáram ayrıyam brümas " wo address 
Tvastar at the head" (Whitney-Lanman). 

* In this oonneotion I cannot enter further upon these and others of his 
charaoteristios and myths (on which cf. Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythologie, 1, 518 sq.; 


Oldenberg, Rel. d. Veda,* 237 sq.; Maodonell, Vedio Alythology, 116 sq.). 
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mahad devanam asuraivam ekam of BY., iii, 55, and is only faintly to 
be observed. This religion, which for the sake of shortness we may 
call the Asurian, has, through high moral conceptions and through ita 
unlimited faculty of cosmogonic speculation, reached a height 
comparable to that of the great religions of Babylonia and Kgypt— 
and that at a time when the Devas still devoted all their time to 
fighting and revelries in Soma. 

To come back to Tvastar, he scarcely developed into a majestic 
moral censor like Varuna. Heis, however, undoubtedly an old god of 
procreation and fertility—witness even his name—and he slowly 
developed into a sort of demiurge, a Viévakarman of the Asuras. 
That he was an Asura is obvious from RY., i, 110, 3c-d (of. 5): tyam 
oio camasam asurasya bhaksanam ekam saniam akrnuta. caturvayam. 
Those addressed here are the Rbhus, who, amongst other tricks 
during their rivalry with Tvastar knew how to make one drinking- 
cup into four. That asurasya in this verse really means Tvastar 
is quite obvious from RV., i, 20, 6: wa tyam camasam navam 
ivagtur devasya miskrtam | akarta caturah punah || (cf. i, 161, 4. 5; 
iv, 93, 5).2 We again meet with this Asura as a divine figure in a 
couple of mystic verses, where he appears as a sort of hermaphrodite, 
half bull, half cow. This being partly is active as a creator, partly 
represents the fertilizing power of the heavenly waters. The latter 
quality the bull Tvastar has in common with Parjanya, who is also 
thought of in the shape of a bull. 

If, now, we turn to the verse RV., iii, 38, 4 :— 

ätisthantam pari visve abhüsafl chriyo vasünaé carati suarooih | 

mahat tad vrgno asurasya nama eisvarüpo amyläns tasthau || 
we find this Asura in the shape of a bull styled visvarupa. The verse 
is a mystic one. Probably ita first half means something like this: 
the sun ? rises * (on the firmament) welcomed by the whole creation ; 
resplendent, wrapt in glory he starts his wandering. Then the 
situation changes; let us, however, remember that the sun itself is 
& young bull surrounded by cows, i.e. the heavenly waters, of. v, 45, 
9d. Thus the second half would mean: “ This is the great name of 


1 Of. RV.,1, 20, 6, 110, 5,6; 161, 1. 2. 9, ui, 60, 2, iv, 88, 5; 35,2; 36 4; 
AFV., vi, 47, 3; Geldner, RV. Uberseizung, 1, 129, who adopts the interpretation of 
B&yaps acoording to which the Asura is Tvagtar. 

3 Säyana in his commentary on RF., 11, 48, dc, also calls Tvagtar an Asura. 

3 Of. verse 8a, where the god is Bavitar. 

4 Geldner translates déiphaniam by: “als er (den Wagen) bestieg "". 
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the Asura-bull; as Vifvarüpa he has ascended to the immortals (i.e. 
the heavenly waters)" 1 The creative activity of the primeval bull ? 
is mentioned in verse 5 (cf. T). His creation is administered by the 
“two .grandsons of Heaven" (divo napati), probably Varuna and 
Mitra. Also both Rodast are administrators if we be allowed to refer 
the yuvam in verse 9a (yuvam prainasya sädhato maho) ? to them. 

An adequate expression of this creative power of the primeval 
bull is found in his fertilizing the waters from which the universe 
springs. As is well known, they first of all brought forth Agni in the 
shape of Hiranyagarbha ; and this may well be connected with the 
myth of Agni being procreated by Tvastar and the waters. We 
meet with the bull in the Asura hymn, iii, 55 (17), where it is said of 
his making the cows fertile: yad antasu vrsabho roravits so anyasmin 
yüthe ni dadhàts retah.5- As far as I can see, his name was mentioned 
in the verse 19, quoted above (devas tvagtä savità visvarüpah), with the 
characteristic addition that he “hat den Nachwuchs vermehrt und 
in grosser Zahl erzeugt und alle diese sind seine Geschöpfe " 
(Geldner). RY., iti, 56, too, is a Viévedeväh-hymn of the same character 
as the preceding one, and especially remarkable for its numerous 
triads, cf. verse 8 :— 

tripajasyo vrgabho viévarüpa uta tryudha purudha prajävän | 
tryantkah paiyate mahinGvani sa retodhà vrsabhah &aévafinám || 

The bull Visvarüpa possesses three bellies, three udders, and three 
faces—features resembling those found in the Parjanya hymn, RF., 
vii, 101; and d is 6a there. That the word gaväm must form a 
supplement to éaévafñnäm, and that this expression denotes the 
heavenly waters is quite obvious from the following lines. Verse 4a, 
cd, describes, according to my humble opinion, the meeting of the 
bull with the cows: abhtka äsam padavir abodhs . . . . | äpas cid 
asma aramania devih prihag vrajanith pari sim aurfljan ||. What is 

1 Bkyana explains quite well: sarundimanämriäni jaläns. Geldner tranalates : 
'* Als Viévartipa (allgestaltet) hat er unsterbliche (Namen) angenommen," and adds 
in a footnote: “Die unsterbliohen Namen mnd die Namen, d.h. Einzelwesen der 
Unsterblichen, die einzelnen Gotter, vgl. 1, 68, 4." 

* On this being of. RF., ili, 66,8; 1v, 8, 10; x, 5,7; 129,5; AY.,ix,4,3; ri, 
1, 34; Geldner, RY. Uberseizung, 1, 342, note. 

3 Cf. iv, 56, 7, where even the sacrifice 1s the coentre of their &otrviby. 

4 Of. RY., x, 2, 7; 40, 9; and further, i, 95, 2; iil, 20, 11 (Agni as garbAdeura) 
and 14 (Agni born aswrasya jatkarät). E 

* Cf. vii, 101, led Geldner suggests that the bull is Parjanya. . 

* I am unable here to follow Geldner, who finds in this verse '' eine Reminiscens 


an die Geschichte vom Durchmarsch durch die Flusse” (RY., ui, 88), of. RF. 
Überseizung i, 368, note. 
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meant by abhika äsäm is better understood by a comparison with 
RY., i, 71, 8: Gnat éuci reto nipikiam dyaur abhike, where abhika 
undoubtedly refers to the act of cohabitation. padari again means 
“ guide, leader ". Consequently, I translate iii, 50, 4a thus: “ At 
the meeting (cohabitation) with them (the cows) he appeared as the 
leader.” * In cd the description is continued thus: “The divine 
waters were in love with him, going separate ways they slipped away 
from him.” ? To the female beings mentioned here belong the three 
“ mermaids" in verse bo: riGvarir yoganüs tisro apyah, cf. also 
verse 20. These are perhaps the triad I]a, Sarasvati, and Bharati, 
with whom we frequently meet; and it seems highly probable that 
they should be identical with the three dhiganah in RV., v, 69, to 
whom correspond the three prolific bulls, cf. verse 2 :— 
travattr varuna dhenavo vam madhumad vam sindhavo mitra dure | 
trayas tasthur vrsabhaeas tisrnam dhiganänäm retodha vi dyumantah || 

When praising a real bull one calls him Tvagtar. The hymn 
AF., ix, 4, is an ärgabha, and a difficult and mythologically very 
important one. What mainly interests us here is this. The un- 
intelligible parts of the first ten lines are chiefly a result of the complete 
intermixture of the cosmologic primeval bull, a bisexual being 
at once fertilizing and procreating, with Tvastar as well as with 
the earthly bull. The individual features of these three are mixed 
together in a bewildering way, cf. e.g. verse 3: pumán antarvan 
sthavirah payasvän vasoh kabandham rsabho bibharti | tam indräya . . . 
hutam agnir vahatu jatavedah || where in cd we hear of the bull 
saorificed to Indra, while ab speak of the primeval bull as identified 
with Tvastar. For the expression 24504 kabandha reminds us altogether 
too much of Tvastar’s Soma-vessel not to allude to that. We 
again find this vessel in verse 6a-5 :— 
somena pürnam kala&am bibharsi tvagta rüpanäm jana pastnàm || 

“ Thou carriest a brimful cup of Soma, Tvastar, oreator of forms, 
of cattle.” From what has been said above it seems obvious that 
lvasía is here a proper name, and not a substantive meaning “ creator ” 
(Whitney-Lanman). And what creator in bull-shape would carry a 
Soma-cup except Tvastar, conceived as the primeval bull ? 

1 Cf. pwrogava. 

2 Geldner translates : ‘‘Im entscheidenden Augenblick wurde thr Pfadfinder 
erweckt.” The reference to ui, 83, 5 aq., and ui, 53, 9, affords us no considerable help. 


3 Cf. Geldner, RV. Uberseizung, i, 368. 
t Of. Hıllebrandt, Ved. Alythologis, Ist ed., 1, 330. 
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It exactly fita the cosmogonio aspect of Tvagtar (or the primeval 
bull) that during the period of creation he was active in the primeval 
waters; he is even called their father, of. verse 4b; pula mahatam 
gon ora “ the father of the great ocean depths ". In this quality— 
&nd prominently in that of & cosmic creator—he became, of course, 
connected with other deities whom the philosophers of a later Vedic 
age honoured with the attributes of world-creators. Especially the 
Sun (Aditya or Savitar), when identified with the Agni of the sacrifice, 
is raised to that place of honour; and amongst other names we are 
reminded of those of Visvakarman, Purusa, and Prajapati, with whom 
Tvastar shares the character of a sexual procreator. In the 
speculative Yajus-texta Tvastar simply is the Sun viewed as a creative 
power. The Kauétka Sidra identifies him with Savitar and with 
Prajäpati.! Consequently, one might feel molined to bring the line 
AY., ix, 4, 2a: apüm yo agre pratima babhüva into connection with 
YS., zii, 41a-b: Gdityam garbham payasa samañdhs sahasrasya 
pralimam viévirüpam. This passage refers to that part of the 
Agmcayana when the human head is deposited in the ukAs, the fire-pot 
which, amongst other things, also contains milk. Pratima obviously 
means “ coincidence with, equivalent of something ” * and sahasrasya 
signifies sarvasya, as is shown by the preceding verses and SBr., vii, 
5, 2, 13; viu, 7, 4,9. The bullis the “ equivalent" of the primeval 
waters, ie. of the universe (cf. agre), just as is the adsiya garbha. 
The correspondence perhaps is a little bit unclear, but it is still there. 

Thus it is not in the least astonishing that the speculation busying 
itself with Tvastar should have formulated the thesis: tvasfedam 
vióvam bhuvanam jajäna, while at the same time it emphasizes that the 
viro devakämah is a creation of his, VS., 29, 9o; TS., b, 1, 11, 4. 
The whole universe thus is his rüpa. And, when he is combined 
with that other form of the Primeval Being, viz., Puruga, he is said to 
have given him his rüpa. This seems to be the meaning of VS., xxxi, 
17, & verse following upon the purusa-hymn (vv. 1-16) :— 
adbhyah samblytah prthivyat rasäc ca viévakarmanas samavartatagre | 
tasya tvasia vidadhad rüpam di tan mariyasya devatvam àjünam agre || 

The subject is purusa. With b cf. verse 18, and RV., x, 121, 1: 
hiranyagarbhah samavartalägre. In c we learn that " Tvastar moves 


1 Cf. Weber, Omina und Portenta, 391 sg. 
* The PW., to suit this passage and VS., xv, 65, has ıntroduoed a special meaning 
of praisma, vix. ' creator". This is, no doubt, wholly unnecessary. 
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on, creating his form”. According to AV., xi, 8, 18, the gods then 
entered into puruga. 

Tvastar's activity generally consists in providing Heaven and 
Earth with rüpa's. In RV., x, 110, 9, the kotar ipio yajıyan, 
ie. Agni, is asked to convey to the sacrificial enclosure the one 
(ie. Tvastar) who ime dyavaprthivi jantirs rüpair apiméad bhuvanáns 
viéva. Heaven and Earth, or both Rodast, are here described as 
two prolific women (eiávasya janaytiryau), and the rüpa's are their 
offspring. Tvastar’s special activity consists in creating them inside 
the womb; and RY., x, 184, describes, from a cosmic point of view, 
his activity amongst men and animals. The act of procreating has 
called into existence certain “ Sondergótter ”, cf. x, 184, 11:— 

visnur yonim kalpayatu tvagiā rüpäns piméaiu | 

a sificalu prajäpatir dhata garbham dadhatu te || 
and Tvastar is one of these gods. While, however, the activities of 
these other deities are quite obvious, his field of action is not quite 
clearly defined. Säyana’s explanation may be correct: ivasiä tanü- 
kariastatsamgako devas ca rüpäns nirüpakam  stritvapumstväbhi- 
vyafijakáni oihnäni piméatu | avayavikaroiu || Säyana consequently 
suggests that Tvastar provides the embryo with the characteristic 
marks of sex, and further develops them. In this connection the 
translation “form” is rather colourless, just as in AV., v, 25, 
10 sgg.: dhätah" éreghhena rüpenäsya narya gavinyoh | pumämsam 
puiram à dhehi, etc. The expression $regthena rüpena is rendered by 
Whitney-Lanman, “ with best forms." However, it rather means: 
“with the best sex characteristios,” Le. a child of male sex? For 
the “best” of these characteristics are even those which denote a 
male child. The birth of a daughter is a mahad duhkham. 

In literature Tvastar is known as the creator of cattle as well as 
of rüpa's. And it is quite interesting to observe how these two aspecte 
of his activity are often united in a remarkable way. Such is the case 
already in RV., i, 188, 9: tvasid rüpanı hi prabhuh pasün visvant 
samänaje Cf. further AF., ii, 26, 1: eha yantu pasavo . . . ivagià 
yesüm rüpadAeyini veda, where Whitney-Lanman translate rüpa- 
dheyanı by “ form-givings ”, while in a note they remark that it might 

1 Of. AV., v, 25, 5. 


1 In verses 11-13 instead of this ivagjaA, savitah, and prajdpate. 

* For r&pa as mgnifying aga, of. J. J. Moyer, Sexual life in Ancient India, 380, n.2. 

4 Cf. TS., vi, 1, 8, 5; 8, 6, 2 (of. di, 1, 8, 8): SBr., xi, 4, 5, 17; mi, 1, 8, 7; 
TBr., 1, 4, 2, 1; PBr., ix, 10, 8. à 
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as well be a synonym of rüpäns “ forms”. AV., ix, 4, 6, has already 
been quoted above. The suggestion that in these pässages there 
exista a direct connection between pasu and rüpa is further corroborated 
by the expression : tvagtá vat pañünäm mithunanam rüpakri. Eggeling 
translates these words (in SBr., xiii, 1, 8, 7) thus: “ Tvagtar, doubt- 
less, is the fashioner of the couples of animals”; Professor Keith 
again renders T'S., vi, 1, 8, 5, thus: “ Tvastar is the maker of the forms 
of offspring, of pairings ”, and T'S., vi, 3, 6, 2, thus: “ Tvastar is the 
form-maker of the pairings of cattle." Such translations, however, do 
not meet the real sense of these passages. Rüpa, according to my view, 
here has a more realistic sense, closely related to the one we thought 
probable in RV., x, 184,1. In SBr., xiii, 1, 8, 7, the words in question 
- are made clear with the help of the preceding mantra : tvastre turipäya 
svüa tvagtre pururüpäya svàheis “ to Tvastar rich in semen svähä, to 
Tvastar possessed of many rüpa's suaha /” We find the same thing 
in TS., vi, 1, 8, 5, where the yajamana says to his wife: ivagfsmati te 
sapeya whereupon follows tvastä vas, eto. (cf. above). In both passages 
Tvastar is the god of sexual life. 

However, the most important passage for definmg the sense of 
rüpakrt is PBr., ix, 10, 2, sg. (with which of. the shorter version in 
T Br., 1, 4, 7, 1), which deals with the präyaécitta to be imposed upon 
the sacrificer whose sacrificial stake (yäpa) has brought forth saplings : 
asuryam vai elasmäd varnam krivà teja indriyam viryam annddyam 
prajäh paéavo ’pakrämanii yasya yüpo virohai sa tard papiyan 
bhavıtoh || 2 || teägtram pasum bahurüpam alabheta teasta vai pasünam 
rüpünüm vikartä tam eva tad upadhävals sa enam tejasendriyena 
viryendnnddyena prajayä pasubhth punah samardhayat saiva tasya 
präyasoitih || 3 ||. According to the opinion of the commentary the 
sacrificial animal which is called bahurüpe is in reality a ram (chäga). 
This is meant to symbolize the words of the T'Br. : ivagtá vat riipanam 
ise “ Tvastar rules over the rüpa's ". The commentary on the PBr. 
explains this in the following way:  nànarüpasya ivaştuś ca 
sambandhayogyaiäm Gha | tvagtă khalu pasünam gavadinam yanı 
parasparam viblánnans rüpani tesam vikartä vividham kartā. tatha 
ca tasitiriyakam yävac chvo var retasah siktasya tvagfa rüpanı vikarois 
lävac chvo vat prajäyale W tat tena bahurüpena pasund tam tvaslärım 
upadhavats, eto. From this? it is sufficiently clear that Tvastar develops 

1 Of. p.- 474. 


2 Of. RF., i, 148, 10; ii, 6, 9; vil, 2, 0; FS., xxvii, 20; KS., 5, 4, 4. 
® The quotation from the Sambit of the Taittiriya’s is TS., 1, 5, 9. 1. 
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the semen poured into the womb!; without his working on it 
(avikrtam), the retas would not prove fruitful: So many rüpa's will 
be born, as he produces (vi-karots) out of it. In this connection, thus, 
the word riipa simply means “ embryos (of men or animals)". No 
doubt Tvastar was originally a deity of agricultural tribes, to whom 
was attributed the important function of superintending the creative 


^. activities of the herds. The expression pasünäm mithunanam rüpakrt 


I would consequently translate by “ creator of the embryos of animal 
couples ” or—if mathuna were a synonym of maithuna—' creator of 
the embryos at the pairings of animals.” Because Tvastar's rüpa's 
denoted above all the embryos of cattle, the word rüpa also came | 
to mean simply “ cattle, domestic animal". This is the case in SBr., 
i, 2, 8, 2 (cf. TS., i, 5,1). We are told here that the gods once (the 
TS. says at a battle with the Asuras) deposited their valuables * 
with Agni. And these precious things consisted in sarvänı rüpäns 
yni ca gramyam yüni caranyans.  Eggeling translates this by “ all 
forms, both domestic and wild " ; it is, however, more correct to render 
it by “all their cattle, domesticated as well as undomesticated ”. 
Agni, however, disappeared together with all these rüpa's. Thanks to 
the circumstance that Tvastar beheld the punarädheys, he succeeded 
in finding Agni, who handed them over to him: tasmäd Ghus tvägtranı 
"x men unu cn aoa, Ey OR mer RM 
yavat so yavat sa iva tisthante. 

Having thus tried to ascertain the true nature of the rüpa’s of 
Tvagtar, we shall proceed to explain why his son, the demon 
Viévarüpa, was known just by that name. This name, robbed of its 
cogmogonio majesty, exactly fits a god of the herds such as was 
originally Tvastar. It is also to be observed that in RF., iii, 55, 19, 
the tvagfa sarıta viévarüpah is a person of whom it is said: pupoga 
prajah purudha jajäna. And it need not be especially emphasized 
that in RF., x, 10, 5, the act of procreation forms the main topic. 

Concerning the demon Viávarüpa, we have to observe that he, like 

- Tvastar, is a possessor of cow-herds, of. RY., x, 8,8-9; 76, 3.3 One 
can scarcely avoid associating him with the crowd of demons in the 
Rig-Veda, Vrtra above all, but also Sugna, Kuyava, Namuci, eto., who 
are often said to be possessors of oattle-herds. Moreover, he appears to 

1 Ot. ABr.,1, 9,2, 10: - tvagid voi siktam reto vikaroti; 4, 4, 2, 10; Kaus. SG. 
124, 188, 185. 

3 TS. has vämam vasu. 


3 We are reminded of the dragon Python as & possessor of cows, cf. Bir J. G. Fraxer 
on Pausanias, x, 6, 6. 
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be identical with the three-headed dragon 44 Dahäka in the Avesta, 
whom @raéteona killed just as Trita killed Vi$varüpa. If this suggestion 
be correct, he is a native local deity of the type of the Nägas. As 
such he was above all a deity of fertility of procreation to whom one 
turned to obtain human as well as animal offspring. As is well 
known, this is still done. Childless women in India still with confidence 
approach the Nägas, believing them to be able to satisfy their ardent 
desire for children. Such an idea is closely connected with the 
superstition, common all over the world, according to which serpente 
are mystically related to sexual life. Perhaps we need only remember 
the snakes coiling around the liga of Siva. As for North-western 
India in special, we are reminded of the following words concerning 
the Singhs, or serpent deities of the Punjäb: “ They have a great 
power over milch cattle. The milk of the eleventh day after calving 
is sacred to them, and libations of milk are always acceptable.” ! 
In the mountainous tracts it is common custom that after calving the 
milk is for a shorter or longer time (a oouple of days up to a whole 
month) taboo to human beings ; during that period it is sacred to the 
deoiä, who as a rule is a Nag. No doubt the Nag cult is a sort of 
original religion of these parts ; in many places, however, it has been 
more or less overahadowed by the worship of Hindu gods, above all 
Siva and his spouse Devi. The milk is collected and made into butter 
and ghee, which on certain days is saorificed to the deity. At the end 
of the stipulated period a festival with animal sacrifices is celebrated, 
and after that the milk is no more tabooed.? We further know that 
in the valley of the-Rävi a goat is sacrificed when a cow calves for the 
first time. After that it is considered sufficient to smear the face of 
the deotä with milk, butter, ete.3 This seems to prove that the sacrifice 
is simply one of gratitude for the successful calving. Generally, the 
Naga is the guardian of cattle and of water-springs. People think 
that if he is not propitiated, the calves will die and the cows dry up.* 

1 Sir Denxil Ibbetson, Census. Report for the Punjab, 1883, $ 218; H. G. Rose, 
A Gloseary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab and North-West Frontier Province, 
: es loo. oit., L 231 sq. 

* Of. Rose, loo. oit., i, 283. It ıs scarcely possible to agree with the following 
words of his: “I am inclined to agree with what seems to be the general belief of 
the people around us that the custom is practised for the profitonly.” For, this problem -` 
cannot be solved with & simple reference to “ the trade praotaoes in these hills”. We 
must not forget how deep ın the soul of the people sita the bellef in the power of the 
Nig; and this makes it highly improbable that the tribes on the Rävi should— 
even in our days—perform such rites for economic purposes only. 


* Oldham, “ Native Faiths in the Himalsyah” (The Contemporary Review, March, 
1885), 407, 412. 


À Curious Case of Idiomatie Sanskrit 


By F. Orro ScHRADER 


IN the Introduction to his translation of the Vatkhanasa- 

smüriasüira (p. xin fll) Professor Caland has called attention to 
certain Tamilisms in the said work, such as anyam vivdham kuryät 
(= véfu pennas vivikam. ceytu-kofla-ventum), vedan . . . adhyayanam 
karoty, etc. In a work like the Vaskhänasa-siüira, which is obviously 
not written in the best Sanskrit, this is not very surprising, nor can 
it be said that these irregularities render the text unintelligible 
anywhere. But there seem to be, even in the works of well-known 
Sanskrit authors, cases of Sanakrit influenced by the vernacular which 
&otually embarrass the reader. One such case is the following one 
which I came across recently in Sankaränanda’s Bhagavadgita-vyakhya. 

Bhag. Gia xvi, 19-20 is the passage from which Madhva, though 
he does not comment upon it or refer to it elsewhere so far as I know,! 
must have derived his dogma of the eternality of the two lowest hells 
(t@masra and andha-tämisra). All the remaining commentators, 
Smartta or not, do not understand the passage as the Mädhvas do, 
but think of some sorb of lowest existence, not in hell but in some of 
the lower kingdoms of nature, continued for ever, i.e., presumably, 
until the end of the Kalpa.? Sankarananda thinks of quickly repeated 
existences, without intervals, in the form of plants, stones, or 
Pißäcas, and he says of those who have earned for themselves this 
unfortunate lot: tesäm punahpunar-jananamarane vind na kadacid 
api mai-prüpür asti (introduction to éloka 20), and again (summing 
up his comment): adho’dhah-patanam vind kadäcd am éreyah- 
prapar yasmün nästı tasmüd buddhiman sada . . . yalda. 

Now, what does this mean? Reading the avatarana only and 
unaware yet of what follows, the reader is bound to understand the 
first sentence about as follows: “ Not without having been born 
and died again and again is there any hope for them ever to reach 
me,” and he will wonder what need there was for emphasizing that 
those worst of villains sunk down (according to the oomment on the 
preceding éloka) into the animal kingdom want many rebirths for 
attaining Liberation. But, coming to the second sentence, he will 
hardly be able to believe that this goal can be reached by “ falling 
down lower and lower!” He may then try to understand this 

t His followers do explain and quote It. 

3 Brahms-Poräna (oxv, 108 fl.) declares the tortures of Mahi-témisra to last 


“as long as the oerth exista", and similarly some other Pur&nas speak of some 
particularly terrible heil. 
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expression as a mere inconsiderate variation of the corresponding 
compound in the first sentence, but even so will find it very strange 
that S. should even twice hold out a hope to the arch-sinner to which 
there is no hint whatever in the éloka concerned. 

The solution of the riddle is simply this that 8., while writing 
Sanskrit, has been thinking in Kanarese. The first sentence must 
have been present to his mind in about the following form: avarige 
hniinigs jananamaranamgal alade endigü mai-prüpis Wave sla, 
i.o.: “To-them again-and-again births-and-desths not-being-true 
ever obtaining-me certainly-is-not (will-not-be).” The crux is allade, 
the so-called negative verbal participle of the defective verb al “to 
be true, right, proper, valid”. It is declared to be einartham in the 
Sabdänusäsans and translated accordingly by $., as we havé seen. 
As a matter of fact, however, it has developed a variety of meanings 
most of which cannot be correctly rendered by vina. This is evident 
from Kittel’s many examples of the employment of allade in his 
Grammar of the Kannada Language (p. 360 AL). E.g., in avan allade 
matte kelavaru bandaru “besides him some others came” (K.) alade 
means, indeed, “without counting," but in the sense of “in 
addition to ", while vina is merely exclusive. Only in certain negative 
statements (or rhetorical questions) allade approaches the meaning of 
vind, as, e.g., in jinan alade dévar ojar'á, which K. renders by “are 
[there any] gods except Jina?” As against this, however, compare the 
following sentences composed of the affirmation of a faot and 
negation of its opposite: ädısiva-bhaklarıge maduveyan Gdaradi nā 
mälpen alladé duhiteyarh bhavige kodern “ Adisiva-devotee-to marriage 
reverently I shall-give not-being-true daughter worldling-to shall- 
not-give " (K.: “except I reverently marry [her] to a devotee of 
Ädisiva, I do not give this [my] daughter to a worldling "); Aalu 
mosar äguvad’ alade mosaru hal’ adw’é “ Milk ourds becoming not- 
being-true curds milk may-become 1" (K.: “Except that milk 
becomes curds, could curds become milk?") Here alade is 
“inversely”? or “as against”, and, in Sanskrit, perhaps anyatha 
or praiyuia, but certainly not vina. 

There can be no doubt, then, that $.’s vind is nothing but a wrong 
translation, while he really meant to say: tegám punahpunar-janana- 
marane eva [viste], na tu kadacid api matpräptır asis. Whether his 
mother-tongue was Kanarese or Tamil I am not quite sure. I took 
it to be Kanarese, because he was a teacher of Vidyaranya's. If it 
was Tamil, his eina is a translation of allämal which is used in the 
very same way as Kanarese allade. 


Udänavarga-Uebersetzungen in , Kucischer Sprache “ 
aus den Sammlungen des India Office in London 


Von E. Swa und W. Smaume 


IE im britischen Besitz befindlichen Handschriftenschätze in 
Tocharischer Sprache gehören bis auf ganz verschwindende 
Reste! der Mundart B an, die in England nach dem Vorgang von 
Prof. Sylvain Lévi * als ,, Kuchean Language ” bezeichnet zu werden 
pflegt. Den Grundstock bildet die ,, Hoernle Collection “, die nach 
Prof. Hoernle's Tod dem India Office überwiesen wurde. Ihr hatte 
ursprünglich auch die 42 Blätter umfassendo Handschrift medizinischen 
Inhalts angehört, die unter dem Namen ,, Weber MSS. Part ix and 
Macartney MSS. Set I“ geht, von der Hoernle bereits 1901 im JASB. 
70, Part ii, Extra-Nr. 1, Appendix (p. 1-31) einen Transhterations- 
Versuch gemacht und die er auch in ,, Facaimile-Reproduction **, 
Calcutta, 1902, veröffentlicht hat. Aber von diesen Blättern liegt jetzt 
die eine Hälfte (Bl. 1-12 und 30-42) in der Bodleyans in Oxford, 
die andere (Bl. 13-29) im British Museum in London. In der India 
Office Library befinden sich indessen ausser der Hoernle Collection 
auch noch die allerdings wenigen Blätter in Kucischer Sprache, die 
aus den späteren Funden Sir Aurel Stein’s stammen. Ea sei jedoch bei 
dieser Gelegenheit darauf hingewiesen, dass auch das British Museum 
in seinem bisher nicht als ,, Kucisch “ erkannten MS. Or. 8212 (163) 
[Or. 52] ein Blattfragment besitzt, das der gleichen Handschrift 
angehört wie die Blätter St. 42. 2 Nr. 1 und 2 der Stein Collection im 
India Office. 
S. Lévi hat bereits in seinen zusammen mit A. Meillet verfassten 
, Remarques sur lea formes grammaticales de quelques textes en 


1 Ha kommt eigentlich nur ein einziges Fragment des India Office, namlich 
AN. 588, Mi xu, 008, in Betracht, in dem wenigstens eınıge xus&mmenhar gende 
Worte in Toch. A erhalten sind : 

a. (1) m pam kv. a 
(2) u [rly-p irankas käsu Sam] 4 
(8) 4 ofllakies mandal + 5 
b. (1) E st maskat nu rohinim sokyo U 
(2) B nið kpati wrasks eM E +a] ü 
Rest zerstort. 

* B. Sylvain Lévi, „Le 'Tokharien B’ langue de Koutcha," J. Aa., sér. X1, 
t. li (Paris, 1918), pp. 311-80 (vgl. auch Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, vol. ii, p. 915), 
beachte jedoch F. W. E. Muller und E. Sieg, Mairiinwi und ''Tocharisch," 
SBAW., 1916, p. 896 f. 
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Tokharien B“, Mém. Soc. Ləng., 18 (1912-13), pp. 1-33, 381-423 ! 
Auszüge aus diesen Handschriftenschätzen in Transskription - und 
Übersetzung mitgeteilt. Er hat ferner in Hoernle's Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in E. Turkestan, i (Oxford, 1916), 
pp. 357-86, drei vollständige Blätter der Hoernle Collection ? in 
Transskription, Übersstzung und mıt Parallelen aus dem Chinesischen 
und Päli herausgegeben und hat auch die Kucischen Mspt.-Reste 
aus den Stein’schen Funden in Sir Aurel Stein’s Serindia, ii (Oxford, 
1921), p. 915,3 und Innermost Asia, ii (Oxford, 1928), p. 1029 f.t nach 
ihrem Inhalt bestimmt bez. transskribiert. Er hat schliesslich such 
der bisher nicht veröffentlichten Liste der India Office Library 
gelegentlich Bemerkungen tiber den Inhalt der von ıhm eingesehenen 
Kucischen Manuskripte beigefügt. 

Da die Liste der India Office Library weit über 200 Nummern 
Kueischen Schriftentums eufführt, ist also bisher nur ein recht kleiner 
Teil davon bekannt geworden. Aber es handelt sich bei diesen 
Nummern fast ausschliesslich um mehr oder minder zerstórte Blattreste 
aus Einzelhandschriften, deren Herausgabe bei dem bisherigen Stand 
unseres Wissens grósstenteils noch nicht opportun wäre. Für die 
Feststellung des Wortschatzes und seiner Bedeutung, sowie für 
die Grammatik kann aber auch das kleinste Stück von Wichtigkeit 
werden, und wir sind daher dem India Office, insbesondere dem 
Librarian Mr. Storey und seinem Assistant Librarian Mr. Randle zu 
grossem Dank verpflichtet, dass uns diese Fragmente auf längere 
Zeit zur Durchsicht und Kollationierung nach Berlin entliehen wurden. 

Bei dıeser Gelegenheit haben wir u. a. auch zwölf kleinere Bruch- 
stücke ala Übersetzungen aus Dharmatr&ta's Udänavarga identifiziert, 
und wir freuen uns, eine Auswahl derselben zu Ehren Prof, Rapson’s, 
der den zentralasiatischen Funden sein besonderes Interesse zuge- 
wendet hat, hier vorlegen zu können. —Prof. Lüders, der uns seine 
Udänavarga-Abschriften bereitwilligst zur Verfügung stellte, hat uns 
dadurch die Identifizierung teils wesentlich erleichtert, teils erst 
ermöglicht ; ihm seı auch unser herzlicher Dank dafür ausgesprochen, 
dass er uns die Verwertung seines Textes für diese Publikation 
gestattet hat. 

1 8. auch „ Les noms de nombre en Tokharien B", MSL , 17 (1912), pp. 281-94 ; 
und ,, Notes sur le Koutchéen “, MSL., 19 (1916), p. 158 ff. 

* B. die F'aosimilos a.a.0. PL XT, Nr. 2, und XIX, Nr. 2 und 3 (vgl. auch die 
Note p. 11). 


3 Faosimiles Serindia, iv, Pl. CLII. 
* Faosımiles Innermost Asia, iij, Pl. CX XII. 
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Vorweg sei nochmals bemerkt, dass die von uns festgestellten 
Bruchstücke sämtlich verschiedenen Handschriften angehören und 
damit schon äusserlich die Beliebtheit des Udänavarga im Gebiet von 
Kucä bereugen.—In unserer Transskription haben wir zur Krleich- 
terung des Druckes die ,, Fremdbuchstaben “ nicht besonders 
bezeichnet, sondern den ihnen inhärierenden Vokal durch 4 
wiedergegeben. 

1. H. 149. 152. Ein an allen Seiten beschädigtes, etwa 74 x 8 cm. 
grosses Bruchstück. Auf der einen Seite ist die Schrift fast völlig 
zerstört, einige noch erkennbare Sanskritwörter zeigen aber, dass der 
Text dieser Seite nicht zum Udanavarga gehörte. Auf der anderen 
Seite dagegen finden wir die Anfangsstrophen des Udänavarga wieder. 
Erhalten ist davon (von Z. 1 sind nur noch Spuren vorhanden) : 


Z. 2 ||| tàyinà + po aifintsa ||| 
3 ||| anstya bata samskarah * ||| 
4 ||| [tka]ntrà + tegam vyupasama ||| 
5 ||| ma[n]ene * andhakäram pra ||| 
6 ||| nt (yis[o] disam + käskaufı)]- ||| 
7 ||| [pa}rwegse ya(s)[s] ||| 


Die Reste lassen erkennen, dass jedesmal einem Sanskrit-Päda 
die Übertragung in den B-Dialekt folgte. Z. 2 enthält den zweiten 
Pada von Ud. i. 2, der vollständig sarvabhijfena täyına lautet. po 
aifinisa ist also die Übersetzung von sarvabhijfiena: po = sarva ist 
schon seit den ersten französischen Veröffentlichungen über Tocharisch 
B bekannt (s. z. B. J. As., x, 18, p. 129 [132]) und at&inzsa ist der 
Instr. sg. emes Adjektivs ai&i ,, wissend “, das von der häufig belegten 
Wurzel atk até ,, wissen “ abgeleitet ist. In der zusammengezogenen 
Form poy& ,, der Allwissende “ bilden diese beiden Wörter die ganz 
gewöhnliche Wiedergabe für das Epitheton Buddhas bhagavant 
(vgl. schon Lévi-Meillet, MSL., xvii, p. 3). — ..[tka]ntrd Z. 4 ist 
der Rest einer 3..Plur. praes. med., die Skt. mirud/wjante (Ud. i, 3) 
wiedergibt. Diese Bedeutung hat die in A wie B häufig bezeugte 
Wurzel prutk, sodass wir an dieser Stelle die Verbalform mit 
ziemlicher Sicherheit zu prutkanird ergänzen können.— Ebenso sicher 
erscheint die Ergänzung zu nesamanene Z. 5, dem Skt. sat (Ud. i, 4) 
genau entsprechenden Loc. sg. des Praesenspartizipiums vom Verbum 
subst. nes. — In Z. 6 entspricht dem leider versttimmelten ktskaulw] - 
im Sanskrit wikrpiám: (Ud. i, 5). käskau ist das Partic. praet. des 
mehrfach belegten Verbalstammes käsk, dessen Bedeutung 
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,rerstreuen “ uns durch diese Stelle gesichert wird; die dem 
neutralen Plural des Sanskrit enteprechende Form ist nach sonstigen 
Parallelen als kdskauwa anzusetzen. — Die Worte [pé}rwegse ya(s)[1] 
Z. T endlich übersetzen Skt. prathamam rüirim aus dem ersten P&da 
von Strophe 6. Beide Wörter sind bekannt: für parwegse vgl. Lévi 
in J. As., xi, 2, p. 315, und unsere Tocharischen Sprachreste Nr. 251a ; 
für yaşi Lévi-Meillet in MSL., xviii, p. 395 Anm. 

2. H. 149. 329 ist das Anfangssttick eines als Nr. 4 gerdhlten 
Blattes einer vierzeiligen Handschrift. Das Fragment ist etwa 
54 x 6 cm. gross. Wie wir feststellen konnten, bildet der Text die 
Übersetzung des Udänavarga, diesmal ohne Beifügung des Sanskrit- 
Originals, und zwar enthält unser Bruchstück Reste der Strophen 
19-25 des i. (anitya-)varge : 


Vorderseite Rückseite 
1 parkarya no äksage ||| 1 We äke tApraufle[nia] | || 
2 mà atkemanetse [10]! ||| 2 srukaliie āke epa ||| 
3 fimamise mà nesäm * ke ||| 3 lo yamorces * yàmo ||| 
4 ekafiienta kalkrau] ||| 4 mflecor 24 ma nia ||| ` 


Die ersten beiden Zeilen haben die Anfangs- und Schlussworte 
der Übersetzung von Ud. i, 19 bewahrt. In den Berliner Hand- 
schriften ist diese Strophe nur unvollständig erhalten, doch lässt 
sich der Text, da sie identisch ist mit Dhp. 60, leicht wiederherstellen. 
Der erste Pada muss im Skt. gelautet haben: dtrgha hi jagrato rütrih, 
und danach die Übersetzung Z. 1 pórkarya no üksase(fcaise yagi). 
pärkarya ist das Femininum des Adjektivs pdrkare parkre ,, lang “, 
bezeugt also fur yaşi ,, Nacht “ weibliches Geschlecht. Die Partikel 
no finden wir in unseren B-Texten häufig zur Wiedergabe von Skt. tu, 
var und Ar gebraucht. Dem ind. jagrato würde genau B üksasseficaise 
(in unserem Text mit einem gs geschrieben) entsprechen: Gen. (auf 
-tse) des aktiven Partizipa vom s- Praesens einer Wurzel dks ,, wachen “, 
die uns durch diese Stelle sicher bezeugt wird, also von der häufigeren 
Wz. aks aks ,, verkünden, lehren “ (vgl. Nr. 7, V. 2) zu scheiden ist. — 
Z. 2 mà atkemanetse ,, des nicht wissenden “ entspricht Skt. avijanaiah ; 
arkemane ist das Pte. prs. med. der schon oben genannten Wr. atk 
ais ,, wissen “<. : 

Der 3. Zeile entspricht aus der zweiten Verszeile von Strophe 20 
Skt. ätmano näsli, es ist demnach (a}fimamise zu ergänzen, Gen. sg. 
vom Nom. dfimo, Obl. äm = Skt. aiman. mà nesdm ist gleich Skt. ^ 


1 Érganze zu 19. 
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na asi. Das folgende abgebrochene ke.. lässt sich nur zu ke(t) oder 
ke(te), dem Gen. des Fragepronomens, ergänzen, setzt also eine Lesung 
kasya des Sanskritoriginals voraus. In den Berliner Udünavarga- 
Handschriften liegt zwar nur die Lesart kuto (in Übereinstimmung 
mit Pali Dhp. 62) vor, aber auch die tibetische Übersetzung (vgl. 
Beckh, Udanavarga, i, 18) hat in su-yi den Genetiv des Interrogativams. 

Die Z. 4 entsprechenden Sanskritworte aus Ud. i, 21 heissen 
bhogán var samudaniya. ekafuñie (für Afle), auch ekfififie (vgl. Lévi- 
Meillet, MSL., xviii, pp. 4 und 393) ,, Geld, Besitz “ = Skt. bhoga, 
ist eine Weiterbildung aus ekafis, ekfii, das selbst schon die gleiche 
Bedeutung hat, denn es gıbt auf dem unter Nr. 3 zu behandelnden 
Stüok dieser Hoernle Sammlung Skt. vitta wieder. Aus dem gleichen 
Stamme scheint das entsprechende Wort in A: akdmisune gebildet 
zu sein. — Dem Absolutivum samudaniya muss ein B-Absolutivum 
kakrauparmem gegenüberstehen, das wir wohl hier zu ergänzen haben 
werden, von der bekannten Wurzel kraup ., sammeln “. 

Z. 1 der Rückseite ist gleich Skt. patanäntäh samuochrayäh Ud. i, 
22. Skt. patana ist durch-ein Verbalsubstantiv auf -ife übersetzt, 
der Verbalstamm selbst ist leider nicht erhalten. Die Gleichung 
āke = ania ist in den B-Texten öfters belegt. Mit taprauflenta ,, die 
Höhen “ wird Skt. samucchrayah ganz wörtlich wiedergegeben. 
tapraufie ist das Abstraktum vom Adj. täpre, tapre ,, hoch “, wie wir 
aus den genau entsprechenden A-Formen ipdr: iäprone wissen. 

srukaliie āke spa Z. 2 ist gleich Skt. maranäntam M aus Ud. i, 23. 
srukalfie ist das Verbalsubstantiv der Wurzel sruk ,,sterben ", es 
dient &nderwürte auch zur Übersetzung von Skt. mriyu (vgl. z.B. 
J. Ás., x, 17, p. 441). Die Partikel spa ,, und “ ist hier für Skt. M 
gebraucht, wofür wir oben die Partikel no fanden. 

In Z. 3 haben wir (yo)lo yamorccı zu lesen für Skt. papakarmanah 
Ud. i, 24. Das Adjektiv yolo ,, böse, schlecht “ist bekannt, also ohne 
weiteres zu ergänzen. yamorca, besser ist wohl yämorccı zu lesen, ist 
Nom. pl. masc. auf + eines aus yamor ,, Tat“ (von Wz. yam 
„ machen “) weitergebildeten possessiven Adjektivums gümor-tstse 
(oder -ise), mit Erweichung des ists zu co, die für den Obl. und Gen. 
sg. m. und den maskulinen Plural dieser Adjektiva die Regel ist. — 
Das folgende abgebrochene yamo.. (vielleicht zu yämos = Nom. pl. 
des Partio. praet. yämu zu ergänzen) gibt kria- aus Aytapunyah wieder. 

Der Schluss der Strophe 24 heisst im Sanskrit mirüsraedh. Da 
die Gleichung isnamflenta = äsravah in unseren B-Texten vorliegt, 
können wir hier in Z. 4 mit Sicherheit das Aequivalent snai 
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tsnamfleooi einsetzen, Über die Endung -oci ist eben gesprochen.— 
Die Worte ma nia endlich übersetzen Skt. naiva des Anfangs von 
Ud. i, 25. | 

3. EL 149 Add. 105. Bruchstück einer linken Blattseite von 13 om. 
Höhe und 68-10 cm. Breite. Durch die starken Beschädigungen ist 
auch die Schrift schwer mitgenommen worden und bereitet der sicheren 
Entzifferung mehrfach Schwierigkeiten. Der Text ist wieder 
zweisprachig und bietet die Reste von Udänavarge ii (Kämavarga), 
12-20. Wir lesen : 


Vorderseite 
1 (sar)[va]kà ||| 
2 saram (+) ka[na] ||| 
3 [t ]mem [-1 aut]k [Ale] ||| 
4 yas prajfía-(irp - - ] ||| 
5 ya pulruslam itriplia(m) t [ax&am]fe ||| 
6 ddha M kölmleisju narja] ||| 
7 wina [y-m-] antaray - ||| 
8 ||] hama bhoga : yakte [ai] ||| 
9 II + yak - Jestéa]m(8)et -e ||| 


Rückseite 

1° Ile mare: ||| 

2° || [m- +] yakte swäralfe [s-] ||] 
3 apak ro[mo] Aakoyenne yielmeinm)e ||] 
4 na yämu [mäske]tra + buddh{a] ||| 

5 no ysälls-] (+) [samo] himafo-] ||| 
'6 ekaRi pomepi] * [eta] || 
.T lakle no Eos [Bars -] || 

8. Iyam i || 

9 (gans zerstört). 


Dem kalna].. (oder kata.. 3) auf Z. 2 der Vorderseite entspricht 
Skt. ydvat, der Anfang von Ud. ii, 13. Über diesen Wortrest und seine 
mögliche Vervollständigung vermögen wir nichts ausrusagen. — 
Die in Z. 3 zu lesende Buchstabenfolge dürfte aus den beiden Wörtern 
tumem klautkal&e bestehen, die Skt. iato sWvritém derselben Strophe 18 

‚gleichzusetzen sind. tumem ist der. Ablativ des neutralen Demon- 
strativpronomens iu, Mautkalfie das Verbalsubstantiv der Wurzel 
klautk ,, umkehren “ (vgl. z.B. J. As., x, 17, p. 484, wo Skt. mertich 


pa 
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durch das reduplixierte Partizipium kaklau(tkau) tibersetzt ist). — 
In Z. 5 ist der Instrumental aisamfle(sa) als Eintsprechung für Skt. 
prajfíayá aus Str. 14-anzusetzen. 

Z. 7 der Vorder- und Z. 4 der Rückseite, die dasselbe Sanakritwort 
übersetzen, ergänzen sich gegenseitig: an der zweiten Stelle ist 
vina yümu = ratah Ud. ii,.18 der Singular zum Nom. pl. vina 
yamo3 = ratäh Ud. ii, 15. Vgl. die Parallele in J. As., x, 17, p. 448. — 
Auch die Zeilen 8 und 9 der Vorderseite enthalten Reste der Über- 
setzung des gleichen Sanskritwortes durmedhas, mit dem die beiden 
Verszeilen von Ud. ii, 16 beginnen. yakte bez. ydkie, neben denen an 
einer anderen Stelle noch die dritte Schreibart gekte (s. Nr. 8, R. 6) 
bezeugt ist, dienen hier zur Wiedergabe von Skt. dur-; yakte kehrt 
Rückseite Z. 2 wieder als Entsprechung von Skt. alpa. Es bedeutet 
also , wenig, gering ". Der zweite Teil des indischen Kompositums 
wird durch das nach Z. 9 zu ergänzende possessive Adjektiv atsamfletse 
» Wissen habend “ übersetzt. 

Auf der Rückseite ist yakte swaralfie Z. 2 gleich Skt. alpasvada 
der Strophe ii, 17, swaralfle ist wieder Verbalsubstantiv von der ein 
paar Mal bezeugten Wurzel swär ,, geniessen ". — Der Sanskrittext 
zu Z. 3 lautet api divyesu kümegu Ud. ii, 18. Skt. api wird hier 
anscheinend durch zwei Worte, spek rano, wiedergegeben. rano allein 
kommt in unseren Texten gar nicht selten für Skt. api ,, auch “ vor, 
vielleicht bilden beide Worte hier einen Begriff für api ,, sogar ^! Die 
genaue Bedeutung von spek kennen wir nicht, das Wort könnte aus 
spe mit der verstärkenden oder hervorhebenden Partikel -k zusam- 
mengesetzt sein. Für ein als Postposition gebrauchtes spe hat Lévi, 
J. As, x, 18, p. 125, die Bedeutung ‚nahe bei“ bestimmt, aber 
diese kann wohl in unserem Zusammenhange nicht in Betracht 
kommen. Dass in fläkcyenne yéelmenne wider den Sprachgebrauch 
auch das attributive Adjektiv fidkeye die volle Kennzeichnung des 
Loc. pl. trägt, ist nur auf das Bestreben des Übersetzers nach 
möglichst genauer Wiedergabe des Originals zurtckzuführen. Die 
Worte selbst, fidkcye = divya und yéelme = hima, sind bekannt. — 
Z. 4 (wi)na yamu = ratah ist schon oben MISES ; müskeird 
entspricht Skt. bhavatı in Ud. ii, 18. 

Den Worten am swarnasya aus Ud. ii, 19 EE werden 
wir Z. 5 zu rano ysdise zu ergänzen haben, denn ysãtse ist der Gen. 
von ysä ,, Gold “, das auch in der Form yasa erscheint. — Über ekafi = 
exitam vgl. oben, Nr. 2. gemept in derselben Zeile 6 ist das Aequivalent 
für Skt. ekasya. Das Zahlwort ,,eins'' flektiert in B: Sg. maso. 
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Nom. ge, Obl. geme, Gen. gemepi, Instr. gemesa usw. ; Pl. Nom. gemi, 
Obl gemem, Gen. gememis. 

Z. 7 bietet die Übersetzung des Anfangs der Strophe ii, 20: 
duhkham hi yo veda, mit schon bekannten Worten. kge (Obl. Ece, 
Gen. ket und kee) vertritt im B-Dialekt unverändert das Inter- 
rogativ- wie das Relativpronomen. Welche Form der Wurzel kärs 
, wissen “ hier zu ergänzen ist, muss offen bleiben. Das dem Skt. 
veda entsprechende Praeteritum heisst in diesem Paradigma sarsa, 
kemmt also hier nicht in Frage; sollte die Wiedergabe duroh ein 
Praesens erfolgt sein, so hätten wir den erhaltenen Rest zu kdrsanam 
oder medial karsanatär zu vervollständigen. 

4. H. 150. 106, ein kleines Blattfragment mit nur vier erhaltenen 
Zeilen, hat auf diesen Reste von Text und Übersetzung von 
Udänavarga ii, 18-20 bewahrt. 


Vorderseite _ Rückseite 
1 ||| gokas ||| 1 |} As yam (N) ve ||| 
2 ||| pudhakietise ||| 2 ||} (raymle)ta * yislelmelnn]e é- ||| 
3 ||| samo himavalt.] ||| 3 ||| [nlo éaigsene ||| 
4 ||| tu mà eka ||] & [l| -aumye ||| 


Z. 1 und 2 der Vorderseite enthielten die Strophe ii, 18: yokas 
ist gleich Skt. irgná-, es ist der Obliquus zum Nom. yoko ,, Durst “, 
neben dem unsere Texte noch eine zweite Bildung yokye, yokiye 
belegen. Das Nomen hat in B feminines Geschlecht. Der singularische 
Genetiv püdhäktelise lässt als Vorlage des Übersetrers auf ein Skt. 
buddhasya schliessen, während die Sanskrithandschriften den Plural 
buddhanam lesen, dessen Aequivalent nur piidfiaktemts lauten kann. — 
Z. 4 gibt dieselbe Stelle vitam tan nàlam ekasya aus Ud. ii, 19 wieder, 
wie schon Nr. 9, R. 6. In der Übersetzung erscheinen die Worte in 
anderer Reihenfolge : tu = tad, mà = na, eka(fit) = vitam. 

Alle vier Zeilen der Rückseite umfasst die Strophe ii, 20. Auf 
Z. 2 ist yéelmenne = kämesu eine schon in Nr. 3, R. 8 dagewesene 
Parallele. Im Sanskrit folgt jantuh, was das allein übrig gebliebene 
é zu éaumo, dem B-Worte für ,, Lebewesen, Mensch “ (ObL éaumom, 
Plur. éómna) zu ergänzen erlaubt. no éaissene Z. 3 steht für Skt. 
hi loke, und dem Wortreste auf Z. 4 entspricht Skt. dhirah, wonach 
er zu atécumye mit Sicherheit ergänzt werden kann. 

5. H. 149. 315. Rest der linken Seite eines Blattes, das als das 
23. der Handschrift gezählt ist. Die Blatthóhe beträgt 7 om., die 
erhaltene Länge des Bruchsttickes schwankt zwischen 4 und 9 om. 
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Obwohl der Text nur in der Sprache B abgefasst ist, konnten wir ihn 
als zum Udänaverga gehörig feststellen. Unser Blatt enthält die 
Übersetzung der Verse x, 6-14, wovon folgendes erhalten ist: 


Vorderseite 
l ffe wa-e [$-] |] 
2 pawäggorfie sap sn[a$ m-] ||| 
3 sa kekenu rilyfletstse yas. ||| 
4 ggm takarskanfi atéamfie sap ||| 
5 pi pelaiknemtise klyauşalyñene ||| 
Rückseite 
l yarpo lykamitsa olyapoisise warme - e ||| 
2 istse katkem atéaumys 3 aiskem gemi ||| 
3 éwatsine 1 mà sū inkaum ka ||| 
4 k karnor 1 sū in(k)aum ||| 
5 snai war ||| 


Das zehnte Kapitel des Udänavarga ist der éraddhavarga. Das 
B-Wort für éraddka heisst takargkfte, takarskafifie, was wir auf unserem 
Fragment, Z. 4 der Vorderseite, bestatigt finden. Daneben kennen 
wir das Wort auch aus mehreren Belegen unserer Sammlung als 
Wiedergabe von Skt. prasdda. Zu Grunde liegt dieser Abstrakt- 
bildung auf -fe (file) ein adjektivisches takarske, für das auf einem 
Fragment dieser HoernleSammlung das Aequivalent prasanna 
,. gléubig “ gegeben wird. Aus dem Abstraktum ist andererseits 
wieder ein Adjektivum /akarskfietse weitergebildet worden, das einmal. 
in unseren Texten Skt. éraddAa übersetzt. — Dieses takarskäfifie haben 
wir nun auch gleich auf Z. 1 der Vorderseite unseres Bruchstückes 
zu ergänzen, die dem Anfange der Strophe x, 6 éraddha dviiya 
purusasya entspricht, d. i. in der Sprache B takarskAfifle wate éaumontse. 
wate heisst, wie bekannt, ,, der zweite “, und éaumo hatten wir schon 
ım vorigen Stück, Nr. 4, dem synonymen Skt. jantu gleichgesetzt.— 
Z. 2 entspricht den Worten aus Ud. x, 7 Slam catvähimsa. Das hier 
mit w für p geschriebene papässorfle stellt ein mit der Endung -rfie 
gebildetes Abstraktum aus dem Partizipium papässu (von Wz. pdsk 
,, hüten, üben “‘) dar, sein Gebrauch für Skt. sla ist auch sonst bezeugt. 
sap (spd) ist die bekannte Partikel ,, und “. Für Skt. ahimsā haben 
wir nach Parallelen B snai miyässalfle anzusetzen, das durch smai 
„ohne“ negierte Verbalsubstantiv der tocharischen Wurzel mi 
(Praes. miydssam) = Skt. kims. — Für Z. 3 kommen die Sanskritworte 


& 
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aus Ud. x, 8... sampannas tyagavam vita-(matsarah) in Betracht. 
kekenu ist das Part. praet. der Wz. kan, ken ,, xu Stande kommen “, 
Skt. sam-pad; rilyfeistse = tyägavän ein possessives Adjektivum, 
“mit dem schon aus Nr. 2 bekannten Suffix -istse (tse) aus dem 
Verbalabstraktum rilyfie (Wz. ri „aufgeben, verlassen “) gebildet. 
Das folgende, Skt. vita entsprechende Wort war ohne Zweifel yatku, 
denn wir haben dieses zur Wr. wik ,, schwinden, vergehen “ gehörende 
Praeteritalpartizip anderwärts für Skt. ksina gefunden. — Die Worte 
labhaie sraddham prajfläm ca, Ud. x, 9, liegen der Z. 4 ru Grunde, 
wo wir dem labhate entsprechendes kdlpagsam am Anfange ergänzen 
können. Die Verschmelzung der beiden folgenden Wörter unter 
Ausfall des auslautenden e von takarskafifie erweist, dass die Über- 
setzung trotz ihrer wörtlichen Treue metrisch abgefasst ist. — Z. 5 
ist zu übersetzen ,, beim Hören des (guten) Gesetzes “ und gibt das 
Kompositum saddharmasravane aus Ud. x, 10 wieder. „Gut“ 
heisst Nom. sg. kartse, kärtse, Obl. krent; den mehrfach bezeugten 
Gen. kreficepi haben wir am Anfange der Zeile zu ergänzen. 
Der zweite Päda der Strophe x, 11 lautet im Sanskrit punyam 
- corath sudurharam. Auf Z. 1 der Rückseite entsprechen yarpo = punya 
(vgl. bereite Lévi-Meillet, MSL., xviii, p. 395), Iykamiisa = corath, 
olyapotstse = su und waimeln)e = dur. lykamitsa ist der Instr. pl. 
von lyak ,, Dieb “, vgl. MSL., xviii, p. 392, dessen Plural aber nicht 
wie dort angegeben lyka lautet, sondern nach sicheren Belegen in 
unseren Texten im Nom. lyst, im Obl. kam. In der von Lévi wieder- 
holt angeführten Verbindung lyka wärgem mpa könnte lyka — falls 
nicht vielmehr der am ehesten zu erwartende Obl. pl. lykam gemeint 
ist — nur als besondere Kompositionsform von lyak aufgefasst werden. 
Dass die eigentliche Bedeutung von olyapotstse „sehr, überaus “ 
ist, ergibt sich neben dieser aus anderen Stellen, wo Skt. bhrsam und 
ati- damit wiedergegeben sind. Das ein paar Mal bezeugte Wort 
woimene lernen wir in seiner Bedeutung ,, schwer, schwierig “ hier 
kennen. — Die auf Z. 2 erhaltenen Worte entsprechen dem Schluss 
der Strophe 11 und dem Anfange von 12 des Sanskrit. Die hinter 
aiéaunun (Nom. pl.) = panditäh zu erwartende Zahl 11 fehlt indessen. 
Für Skt. abhinandants lesen wir ..tstse katkem. Vielleicht hat wieder 
olyapotstss hier die Praeposition abhi wiedergegeben. kätkem ist die 
8. Pl. praee. act. des oft belegten Verbums katk (käcc) ,, sich freuen “. 
Der Anfang von Strophe 12 ist in den Berliner Sanakrithandschriften 
nicht erhalten, die Worte atskem semi ergeben rückübersetzt dafür 
dadaty eke, denn aiskem ist die 3, Pl, des s- Praesens der bekannten 
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Wz. at , geben “ und gems der Nom. pl. von ge ,, eins“, dessen 
Flexion wir bereits zu Nr. 3, R. 6 besprochen haben. — Zur selben 
Strophe 12 gehört auch noch Z. 3, wo &wàtsine Skt. bhojane entspricht 
und für Skt. ndsau diva ca rüirau ca die Übersetzung in B ma sū 
inkaum kästwer zu vervollständigen ist. Die Verbindung inkaum 
kästwer , bei Tage (und) bei Nacht“ kommt in unseren Texten 
öfter vor; das erste Wort ist zusammengesetzt aus kaum ,, Tag“ 
und der Praeposition tn- (t-, auch yn-, y-), vgl. z.B. die häufigen 
yéämna, yflaktem ,, bei den Menschen, bei den Göttern “. Das Wort 
küsiwer , bei Nacht“ vermögen wir nicht zu analysieren. Im 
Tocharischen entspricht dieser Verbindung ein ykom ogefs, worin 
ogefts sicher — allerdings auch in singulärer Weise — von wee ,, Nacht “ 
(— B yap) abgeleitet ist. — s& inkaum für Skt. sa (vat) diva aus 
Ud. x, 18 kehren wieder auf Z. 4. Das davorstehende Wort karnor ` 
ist seiner Form nach ein Verbalnomen auf -or (wie z.B. yämor = 
karman, äyor = dana) einer Wurzel karn. Von dieser ist uns wenig- 
stens noch das aktive Praesenspartizip karnndggefica (vielleicht 
Causativ 1) an einer Stelle bezeugt, an der ea Skt. upatäpin übersetzt. 
Hier gibt karmor das Partizipium hata „abgeschlagen “ wieder, 
aber wahrscheinlich, wie im folgenden Stück (Nr. 6) darzulegen sein 
wird, nicht die von unseren Sanskrithandschriften gelesene Plural- 
form hatäh, sondern vielmehr ein substantivisch aufgefasstes Singular- 
neutrum hatam. — Zu den auf Z. 5 allein noch erhaltenen Worten 
snai war „ohne Wasser “ fehlt das Sanskritaequivalent in der nur 
unvollständig überlieferten Strophe x, 14. Die tibetische Über- 
setzung bietet an dieser Stelle einfach skam-po ,, trocken “. i 
6. H. 149. 112, ein bilingues Bruchstück mit den Strophen Ud. x, 
19-16. Die ursprüngliche Zeilenzahl und die Blatthéhe sind nicht 
mehr zu bestimmen ; ea sind nur je drei Zeilen, und auf der Rückseite 
noch Spuren einer vierten, erhalten. Die Länge des auch vorn und 
hinten abgerissenen Fragmentes betr&gt 12 cm. 
Vorderseite 

1 Il Rete mo te Kajrist-r + 43 || 

2 ||| (sa)mädhim adhigacchati + ompalskoffke yanmässam ||| 

3 ||| ramt snai war) * sacet khanel (la)bhet tatra * kr 4 rāpo ||| 

Rückseite 

1 ||| my- no lär- y. mira + hr — yadvaj jalärths ||| 

2 ||| (a)návilam * krosce war snas märkaroce 15 n. ||| 

3 ||| enoims * aprasannäm ||| 
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Bereits Lévi-Meillet haben dieses Fragment richtig identifiziert, 
wie aus dem Zitat der ersten Zeile in MSL., xviii, p. 12, ersichtlich ist. 
Doch ist ihre Lesung zu verbessern. Mit voller Sicherheit sind über 
dem Aksara st. noch Schriftreste zu erkennen. Wir lesen das als r 
und vermuten dartiber noch das abgerissene o-Zeichen. So erhalten 
wir als Entsprechung des ersten Päda von Ud. x, 13 yasya iv ete 
samucchinnäh die B-Worte kete no ie karst(o)r. Hier ist kete der Gen. 
des Relativpronomens (vgl. dazu Nr. 2, V. 3) und no = Skt. tu (vgl. 
ebenda Z. 1). Keine Übereinstimmung besteht aber zwischen Skt. 
ete und B te, denn letzteres ist ein neutrales Demonstrativpronomen 
und könnte nur Skt. tat übersetzen, während der Skt. ete entsprechende 
maskuline Nom. pl. dieses Pronomens cas lautet. Die Ungewissheit, 
ob nicht unser Übersetzer eine andere Lesart in seiner Vorlage hatte, 
wird noch verstärkt durch die Form kärstor, die wie das schon in dem 
vorigen Stück (Nr. 5, R. 4) angetroffene karnor jedenfalls Keinen 
Pluralnominativ voraussetzen lässt. Die Lesart des entsprechenden 
Päliverses, Dhp. 250: yassa ceam samucchinnam, steht unserer 
Übersetzung zweifellos näher. Für die Wurzel karst karst 
, zerschneiden “, die dieses Verbalnomen enthält, und die dem Skt. 
chid genau entspricht, haben wır zahlreiche Belegstellen ; sie lautet 
gleich (kargt) auch im Tooharischen. — Auf Z. 2 ist der Schluss der 
Strophe 13 in beiden Sprachen erhalten. Die Bedeutungen von 
ompalskofifie ,, Versenkung “ und von ydnmägsäm sind schon durch 
die Veröffentlichungen von Lévi und Meillet bekannt, nur ist deren 
Lesung ydémá- zu yanmö- zu verbessern. Dieser Verbalstamm ist 
nämlich aus der Wurzel yim ,, erreichen, erlangen “ durch Metathesis 
eines ursprünglichen #- Suffixes (im Praesens näs) entstanden, wie die 
tocharische Parallele yom: yomnäs- erweist. Ausser Skt. adhigam wie 
hier übersetzt das Verbum mehrfach in unseren Texten Skt. prap. — 
Zu den Worten rami snat war ,, wie ohne Wasser “ Z. 3 ist das Sanskrit 
in unserer Überlieferung nicht erhalten, vgl. oben Nr. 5, R. 5. Den 
noch zu Ud. x, 14 gehörigen Worten sacet khaned entsprechen in 
B kra rüpo(y). Beide sind in ihrer Bedeutung schon bekannt; 
rüpoy muss 80 als 3. Sg. Opt. act. von rap rap „ graben “ vervoll- 
ständigt werden. 

Die versttimmelte Übersetzung des ersten Päda von Ud. x, 15 
($räddham) prüjÓüam tu soveta ist auf Z. 1 der Rückseite als 
...Giíaumyen no läre yamitrd wiederherzustellen. Die sehr häufige 
Verbindung läre yam (med.), wörtlich ,, sich lieb machen “, begegnet 
uns noch öfter als Übersetzung von Skt. sev (daneben auch für bhaj). 
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yamiird ist genau wie Skt. seveta 3. Sg. Opt. med.— Vollständig erhalten 
hat Z. 2 die Wiedergabe des letzten Päda derselben Strophe éuatoyam 
anävilam. Der Wortstamm des Adjektivums „kalt “ lautet m B 
krost-, mit Erweichung kroéc- und kroéé- (krauéé-). krosce war heisst; 
,, kaltes Wasser “ und entbehrt der Kennzeichnung als adjektivisches 
Kompositum. Diese erscheint erst am Ende des Päda in dem Suffix 
-cce (Obl. von -istse, vgl. Nr. 2, R. 3), welches also die beiden Ausdrücke 
kroáce war und snai märkar ru einer Gruppe susammenfasst. Das 
Wort märkar, für das wir sonst nur noch einen Beleg haben, bedeutet 
nach unserer Stelle unzweifelhaft ,, Trübung “ entsprechend dem 
Skt. ävila. — Dem Nom. des Plurals onolmi ,, die Lebewesen, 
Menschen “ Z. 3 steht im Sanskrittext der Strophe x, 16 der Singular 
janah gegenüber. 

7. H. 149. 331. Ein nur 5 x 6 cm. grosses, an allen Seiten 
beschädigtes Fragment, suf dem noch vier Zeilenreste erhalten sind. 
An den Sanakritworten erkannten wir die ee zu Udänavarga 
xii, 8-13. Der Text lautet: 


Vorderseite Rückseite 
1 ||| srvidyate ||| 1 ||| + [s-] empr- tsa se spa ||| 
2 ||| sa gesaft fissa. yıa ||| 2 ||| gao chäkyamumh sa ||] 
3 ||| sede + akAyatára ||| 3 ||| nne sek seka 12 [e] ||| 
4 ||| e(nJasalyantkrndana ||| 4 ||| [rh wessäm se ||| 


Auf Z. 2 der Vorderseite können wir die Wiedergabe des ersten 
Pada der Strophe xii, 9 ükhyäto vo maya märgah vollständig als 
Gksusa yesah fissa ytürye herstellen. ytarye ,, Weg“ (Obl. yiän, 
vgl. R. 4) ist Femininum und bedingt die Femiminendung -sa des 
Partizipiums äkşu ,, verkündet, gelehrt“ (anderwärts in unseren 
Texten für Skt. (pra)defia belegt). Dieses Verbum (vgl. auch Nr. 2, 
V. 2) regiert im Tocharischen den Genetiv yesd& „euer “ des 
Pronomens der 2. Person. Aissa ist wie Skt. maya der Instr. ag. des 
Pronomens der 1. Person #ié (Nom. und Obl.). — Z. 3 lässt sich nach 
Skt. karaniyam das entsprechende yamagsälle einsetzen. 

In Z. 1 der Rückseite entsprechen die unvollkommen erhaltenen 
B-Worte dem Anfange von Ud. xii, 12 ego "fijaso hy esa ca. Das Skt. 
afíjasa tibersetzende Wort ist empremisa zu lesen. Die femininische ` 
Form dieses Adjektivums (vom Mask. auf -ise) beruht darauf, dass 
das dazu zu denkende Bezugswort ,, Weg “ = yiarye in B Femininum 
ist, wie wir oben sahen. Zu Grunde liegt dieser Ableitung ein 
bekanntes emprem ,, gerade, wahr “, auch substantivisch „Wahrheit '*, 
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welche Bedeutungen durch die in unseren Texten erhaltenen 
Sanakritaequivalente samyak und satya gesichert werden. Danach 
müssen wir natürlich auch für das dem ersten esa entsprechende 
Demonstrativum die femininische Form sā am Anfange der Zeile 
ergänzen. Das zweite esa gibt der Übersetzer durch das mask. se 
wieder, indem er es offenbar auf das folgende Skt. paräkrama bezieht, 
als dessen B-Aequivalent wir etwa ein maskulines spelke vermuten 
dürfen. — Das letzte Wort der Strophe xii, 12, abhtkgnaéah, finden 
wir auf Z. 3 durch gek geka ,, immer und immer wieder “ sinngemäss 
tibersetzt. — Z. 4 endlich haben wir (yia}ri wesgdm se genau entsprechend 
den Sanskritworten märgam vadaty esa aus Ud. xii, 19 zu lesen. 

8. H. 149. 236. Ein nicht nur an den Rändern, sondern auch auf . 
der ganzen Fläche stark beschädigtes Blattstück, 10 cm. hoch bei 
etwa 8 om. Breite. Die Handschrift war ursprünglich wohl siebenzeilig, 
wovon noch Reste von 6 Zeilen auf jeder Seite zu lesen sind, die 
Udänavarga xxii, 2-9 zugehören. 

Vorderseite 
1 [Il «mane + cafra) ||| 
2 ||| [-y- Joa daruars + al- || 
3 ||| sphutam * g[as]pormem orkamälai] ||| 
4 ||| Sanetstse no ma Ikässam 3 ta ||| 
5 ||| -[o] kuse täkoy * aśruivā [na] ||| 


6 ||] ratpzies * (clo Ill 
T (zerstört) 

Rückseite 
1 (zerstört) V 


2 ||| Im-] y(a)nmalssa](m) (ke -] [|| 

3 ||] pas(so](r)fi(e)ntan(e) no afrolia ||| 

4 ||| [old] keklyausor * 7 alpaéru ||| 

5 ||| [n]tane anatáas wawläwau + &lajt-] ||| 
6 ||| $ ca bhavats * yeMile ke ||| 

7 ||| -e naksentra * nā ||| 


Die auf Z. 1 und 2 der Vorderseite noch vorhandenen B-Wortreste 
kann man auf Grund der entsprechenden Sanskritwörter der Strophe 
Ud. xxii, 2 zu atkemane, dem Part. praes. med. der Wurzel ask até 
„ wissen ", bez. alasmonise = Skt. älurasya ganz sicher ergänzen. 
Die Bedeutung von alägmo „krank “ hat schon Lévi festgestellt, 
vgl. Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature, ed. Hoernle, 
p. 377 8.v. — Bruchstücke der Übersetzung von Strophe 3 enthalten 


- 


M 
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die beiden Zeilen 3 und 4. Auf 3 entsprechen sich yatpormem und. 
Skt. pravisya, orkamfllai]... und Skt. iamasä. Das Absolutivum 
yaipormem gehört zu der bekannten Wurzel yap yop „ eintreten “. 
, Dunkelheit, Finsternis “ heisst in B orkamfle, was uns ein Stick 
aus der Hoernle Sammlung als Parallele für Skt. &mira bezeugt. 
Dieses Abstraktum ist aus dem Adjektivum orkmo (m., f. orkamfia) 
„dunkel“ abgeleitet; sein hier su erwartender Instrumental kann 


` nach unserem Wissen nicht anders als orkamélesa angesetzt werden. 


Vielleicht ist das von uns unsicher gelesene ai nur eine durch die 
Zerstörung der Handschrift an dieser Stelle bedingte Täuschung.— 
Skt. ca(ksupman 041) na pasyati finden wir Z. 4 durch (e)éaneistse no 


mă Iküssäm wiedergegeben. Aus dem Dual esone ,, die Augen “ 


(Bing. ek) ist mittels des schon wiederholt angetroffenen possessiven 
Suffixes -tstes ein dem caksugmin gleiches Adjektivum gebildet. 
Vgl. das Zitat bei Lévi-Meillet, MSL., xviii, p. 24, wo edana- für 
ebane- verdruckt ist. Über die Partikel no s. oben, Nr. 2, V. 1.— 
Auf Z. 5 haben wir als Übersetzung der Worte api yo bhavet aus 
Ud. xxii, 4 wohl rano Ése täkoy zu lesen, denn die Gleichung rano = 
api ist häufig genug in unseren Texten belegt. Der Optativ tükoy 
gehört zum Paradigma des Verbum substantivum, das in beiden 
Mundarten des Tocharischen aus den beiden Stämmen nes (A naa) 
für das Praesens und tak für Praeteritum, Conjunctiv, Optativ sich 
zusammensetzt. Als dritter Stamm tritt hinzu gas sey (in A se) für 
das Imperfect. Folgende Formenzusammenstellung mag einen Über- 
blick fiber den Aufbau dieses Paradigmas gewähren, wozu bemerkt 
sei, dass die Bildung des Infinitivs und des Verbalsubstantivs aus dem 
Praesensstamme eine nur in diesem Paradigma auftretende Unregel- 
mässigkeit darstellt. 

Praes. act. 3. Sg. nesam ; Part. (medial!) nesamane ; Inf. nestst, 
messi; Verbaladj. nesalye, nesalle ; Verbalsubst. nesalfle. 

Imperfect Bg. saim (seym), gait, pas (sey) ; Pl. geyem, geycer (saicer), 
geyem. (sem). 

Praet. 3. Bg. nn taki, takas, 


o takäne). 


Co. 3. Bg. täkam (gleichlautend auch die 3. P1.). 
Opt. 3. Bg. täkoy. 

: Imperativ Sg. ptäka, Pl. ptákas. 
Part. praet. tatákau ; Absol. tatakarmem. 


1 So ist der unvollstandig überlieferte Text von Laders ergänzt. Die tibetische 
Übersetzung bietet mig-Idan (== cabkpug-min) bEin-du ,, though he has eyes “ (Rookhill). 
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_ Auf der Rückseite lesen wir in Z. 2 die 3. Sg. Praes. yAnmàssdm. 
für Skt. präpnoi aus Ud. xxii, 6. Dieselbe Form begegnete uns schon 
für adhigacchats in Nr. 6, V. 2, wo wir ihre Bildung dargelegt haben. 
Dahinter sind nur halb deutlich noch die Buchstaben ks - zu erkennen, 
die uns aber erlauben, ein dem korrespondierenden Skt. ntrurlim 
entsprechendes kselfie ‚Erlöschen, Vergehen“, die gewöhnliche 
Wiedergabe ven nirvana, daraus zu vervollständigen. — Z. 3 enthält 
die am Anfang und Ende etwas verstümmelte Übersetzung des. 
zweiten Pada der Strophe 7 siegu iv asamähttah, die wir als papäs- 
gorflentane no awlawdite wiederherzustellen kein Bedenken tragen. 
papässorfie = sila kam ebenso bereite in Nr. 5, V. 2 vor, hier tritt das 
` Wort als Lok. (auf -ney des Plurals (auf -nia) auf. Unsere Ergänzung | 
zu awläwäite gründet sich, was den Verbalstamm angeht, auf die im 
Z. 5 erhaltene Übersetzung anaiéas wowldwau des Skt. susamähitch 
der Strophe 8. Hier stimmen Original und Übersetzung auch in der 
Form überein, denn wawläwau ist das Part. praet. der Wurzel wiäw 
, sich beherrschen, sich sammeln “, die uns auch als Wiedergabe 
von Skt. sam-yam begegnet und sonst öfter bezeugt ist. Die Form 
avwldtodite erschliessen wir aus zahlreichen Parallelen, von denen wir 
hier nur auf die von Lévi-Meillet in MSL., xviii, p. 20 beigebrachten 
anäkütie = Skt. amndita, anaáydite = adatta und ampläkäite ,, uner- 
laubt, ohne Erlaubnis “ hinweisen wollen. Dass das Sufix dieser 
adjektivischen Bildungen -tte und nicht -nte gelesen werden muss, 
erweist die i» der Flexion eintretende Erweichung von # zu cc: maak. 
Obl. ag. -cce, Nom. pl. e$; fem. Nom. sg. -cca, Obl. ca. Den 
Worteingang bildet inallen Fällen eine dem a privativum vergleichbare 
Negation, die in der Gestalt von a- (an-, am-), e-, bisweilen auch o- 
(vgl. ontsoytte [kalAs = Skt. asecanakadaréana) variiert. Aus den 
angeführten Beispielen geht wohl mit Sieherheit hervor, dass wir als 
Wiedergabe von Skt. asamähsta nichts anderes als awlhodite erwarten. 
dürfen, 

Der Schluss von Ud. xxii, 7 heisst im Sanskrit sampadyate ` 
érutam. Dem substantivisoh gebrauchten érutam entspricht im Z. 4 
gensu das Verbalabstraktum keklyaugor der Wurzel klyaus ,, hören “ 
(vgl. dazu karmor und kärstor in Nr. 5 und 6), während sich zur 
Ergänzung der verstümmelten Wiedergabe von sampadyate nur das 
in einigen Formen bezeugte Verbum yot aus unserem Wortschatze 
darbietet, dessen Bedeutung ,, ru Stande kommen “ wir aus dieser 
Stelle erfahren. Die hier zu erschliessende 3. Sg. yototdr stimmt 
vollkommen su der anderwärts belegten 3. PL yotonirä. — Von der 
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schon oben, Z. 3, angerogenen Z. 5 ist nur noch auf das Indeclinabile 
anaióas hinzuweisen, das hier Skt. su wiedergibt, an anderen Stellen 
dagegen zur Übersetzung der indischen Praepositionen pari und anu 
verwendet wird. Im Tocharischen (in der A-Mundart lautet das Wort 
ünefíos — wofür eine Handschrift auch änems schreibt —) müssen wir 
es wohl eher als Adverb ansehen. — Über yekte Z. 6 als Wiedergabe 
von Skt. alpa aus Ud. xxii, 9 ist bereits in Nr. 3 gehandelt. — Die 
bekannte Form naksentra Z. 7 (Praes. med. der Wurzel nak nak 
„ tedeln “), die hier fur Skt. vigarhanis (ebenfalls aus Strophe 9) steht, 
bedarf keiner weiteren Erläuterung. 





On ‘the Ephedra, the Him Plant, and the Soma | 
By AVRIL Sram 


IF choosing the subject for this short paper I am guided not solely 

by the fact that the archæological observations which first drew 
my attention to it were gathered in that field of my Central-Asian 
explorations with which I have fortunately been able to associate my | 
old friend Professor Rapeon as one of the earliest and most helpful of 
my oollaborators. What invests certain curious finds among modest 
burial remains of the Lop desert with.a special quasi-personal interest 
for me is the distant and puzzling relation they bear to a much discussed ` 
question of. Vedio and Avestio researoh, that of the sacred Boma and 
Haoma. 

It is a question which was often touched upon in his lectures by ` 
that great scholar &nd teacher, Professor Rudolf von Roth, during the 
years 1881—4, when I had the good fortune, figuratively, to sit at his 
feet as an eager devoted pupil. The question aa to the identity of the 
original Soma plant and its home which he had discussed just at that 
time in two short papers of masterly clearness,! was not to be solved 
then, and still remains undesided.! But Roth’s main contention still 
holds good that a solution for it could be hoped for only by the study 
of relevant physical facta, if possbin on the ground of early Áryan 
occupation. 

The archæological “ finds” to which I have alluded- above were 
curiously enough made in a most desolate part of Central Asia, on 
ground which is far from likely ever to have served as the habitat of 
an early population speaking the Aryan, ie. common Indo-Iranian, 
tongue, and practising that cult of the Soma: Haoma as the hymns 
of the Rigveda or Avestio texte represent it. In Innermost Asa, the 


1- See Roth, ‘ Über den Soma”, ZDMG. 1881, pp. 681-02; and “ Wo wächst 
der Soma t", ZDMG. 1884, pp. 184-9.  Hxoellan English translations of both papers 
were furnished by Mr. ©. J. (subsequently Sir Charles) Lyall, 1.0.8., with a letter 
dated 22nd July, 1884, to the Hon: Sir Steuart Bayley, then Member of the Governar- 
General’s Council. Together with notes of Dr. G. Watt they were supplied in print 
to offüioers employed on the Afghan Delimitation Commission. I owe a type 
written copy of those translations to the courtesy of the officer in charge, Governmen t 

` af India Reoords. 
+ 2 Of. Maodonell-Keith, Vedic Index, il, pp. 475, under the head Soma, for a suocinot 
survey of the numerous widely different opinions recorded by Indologists and others 
about the identity of the plant figuring in Vedio hymns and later texts. 
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detailed report on my third Central-Asian expedition, I have given 
& full account how in February, 1914, in the course of my search for 
the ancient Chinese route once leading during the centuries immediately 
before and after the commencement of our era through the now utterly 
waterless Lop desert, I came upon the remains of a ruined watch- 
post, L.F., and just outside it of a small cemetery.* 

Their position on a steep “ Mesa” or eroded ridge of clay, rising 
over a hundred feet above the bare plain around, had, together with 
the utter aridity of the climate, helped to protect the remains from 
damage both by moisture and by wind-erosion, a most destructive 
force in this forbidding region. The finds brought to light by clearing 
the rooms of the little stronghold definitely proved that it had been 
occupied as a station to keep watch over the route once leading across 
the absolute desert beyond towards Tun-huang, on the westernmost 
border of China proper. This route, as proved by plentiful documentary 
evidence from the ruins of the fortified Chinese station of Lou-lan 
farther to the south-west, had finally been abandoned early in the 
fourth century A.D. 

The question as to the occupants of the watch-post was answered 
with full clearness by the exploration of the little cemetery outside. 
Several of the graves opened proved to contain bodies in a surprising 
state of preservation, as seen from the photographs reproduced in 
Innermost Asıa.* Looking down on figures which, but for the parched 
skin and the deep sunk eye-cavities seemed like those of men asleep, 
I could not doubt that the dead belonged to the autochthone semi- 
nomadic people whom the Chinese Annals describe as the inhabitants 
of this territory of ancient Lou-lan. 

The appearance of heads and faces clearly suggested the Homo 
Alpinus type, which, as Mr. T. A. Joyce’s analysis of the anthro- 
pometric materials collected by me has shown,’ is best represented 
nowadays among the Iranian-speaking hillmen of the valleys adjoining 
the Pámirs. It forms a very conspicuous element also in the racial 
composition of the present population of the Tarim basin. The look 
of the dead, their dress and buried belongings, clearly indicated that 
they and their people had lived the semi-nomadio life of herdsmen, 
fishermen, and hunters, just as the Lopliks, now to be found on the 
lower Trim river, did down to our times. That these modern 


1 Beo Innermom Asia, i, pp. 288 sqq. 
* Beo ıbid., figs. 171, 172. 
* Of. his Appendices, in Serindia, iu, pp. 1351 sq. ; Innermost Ana, ii, pp. 006 sq. 
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successors of the ancient Lou-lan people are of Turkish speech and 
unmistakably Mongolian stock need not concern us here. 

The bodies were enveloped in a shroud of coarse canvas. The 

- shroud in the case of the two best preserved burials, both of middle- 

-aged men, had ita edge near the head or where it lay across the breast 

tied up into two little bunches. One of these proved to contain grains _ 

of wheat, and the other a quantity of small broken twigs There 

could be little doubt about the contents being meant to et 
provisions for the dead in another life. 

Similar little packeta of broken twigs placed in an exactly oorre- 
sponding fashion were found also in four more graves, inoluding that 
of a female, at other small burial grounds of the same type but less well 
preserved, which were subsequently discovered by us in two widely 
distant localities (L.Q. and L.S.) of the Lop desert. In most of the 
other graves at these cemeteries the bodies and their belongings were 
found in & badly decayed state not permitting of close examination 
of details. But it may be safely assumed that the provision of such 
small packets of twigs formed part of the regular funeral praotioe 
among the indigenous people who in a more or less nomadio fashion . 
inhabited the Lop tract during the first few centuries $E our era before 
it became a wholly waterless desert. 

Specimens of this particular burial-deposit from all the six graves 
mentioned were submitted by me to Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.S., Keeper 

- of the Department of Botany, British Museum, who in a letter dated. 
4th August, 1925, kindly informed me as follows :— 

“ The specimens (they are all the same) are undoubtedly fragmenta 
of the twigs of Ephedra, & low-growing &hrub with slender green 
branches devoid of leaves except for & small membranous sheath at 
the nodes. It is abundant in the drier regions of the Himalayas and 
Tibet, and generally in Central and Western Asia.” 

In the game letter Dr. Rendle was good enough to refer me to an 
interesting notice in Sir George Watt's Dictionary of the Economic 
Producis of India, which records the identification of the plant now 
used as the sacred Homa in the Zoroastrian ritual of the Parsis of India 
with an Ephedra. This notice * describes the Ephedra as “a genus 
of erect or sub-scendent rigid shrubs comprising some eight or ten 
species . . . met with in Europe, temperate Asia, and South America ”. 

1 Of: Innermost Asia, i, pp. 285, 268 (L.F. 05, L.F. i, 08). 

* Of. ibid., ii, pp. 736 sq.. 740 sq. (for graves LB. 3, 8, 6); 743, 748 (L.Q. iii). 

sc. Dictionary of Economic Products of India, lli, pp. 248-290. 

VOL. VI. PART 2. 88 
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Of one species in India (Ephedra vulgaris, Rich.) it is mentioned that 
it occurs throughout the Himalayas, but is also distributed in Central 
and Western Asia. Two other Indian species are said to have a more 
westerly distribution (E. pachyclada, Boias.), extending from Garhwal 
to Afghänistän and Persia, and the other, E. pedunoularıs, Boiss., 
being met with from the Panjab, Räjputänä, and Sind to Afghanistan 
and Syria. ; 

What however directly concerns us here is the statement furnished 
by the subsequent passage of the notice: “ Interest has recently been 
taken in these curious plante from the observation that the dried 
twigs of an Ephedra imported from Persia into Bombay constitute 
the sacred Homa of the Parsis. A sample of the Homa obtained in 
Bombay was at first determined as Periploca aphylla, an erect leafless 
perennial with twigs as thick as a goose-quill or leas, and possessing 
a milky sap. Subsequent examination of other samples, however, 
revealed the fact that the Homa of the Parsis was in reality an Ephedra, 
and this determination has since received support from the informa- 
tion recorded by Dr. Aitchison in his botanical report in connection 
with the Afghan Delimitation Commission, where it is stated that 
Ephedra pachyclada, Boiss., bears, in the Hari-rud valley, the names of 
hum, huma, yehma. Dr. Aitchison states of that plant that it was 
found “a very common shrub, from Northern Baluchistan along 
our whole route, in the Hari-rud valley, the Badghis district and 
Persia, growing in stony gravelly soil’. Of Ephedra foliata, Boiss., 
Dr. Aitchison further affirms that it is known as Hum-i-bandak." 1 

Dr. Rendle in the same communication drew my attention to a 
note of Dr. Dymock (late Surgeon-General, Indian Medical Service), 
quoted in Sir Q. Watt's Dictionary, and stating: “ The Parsi priesta 
say that the Homa never decays, and they always keep it for a con- 
siderable time before they use it." This observation seemed at first 
to suggest a possibility that the depositing of Ephedra twigs with 
those ancient Lou-lan people might have been meant merely as a 
symbolic provision to prevent decay of their bodies, and thus to assure 
their full enjoyment of a future life. 


1 It fully agrees with Dr. Altohison’s observation about the distribūtion of the 
Ephedra that I found a low scrub, known locally by the name of Ham and closely 
corresponding in &ppearanoe to the above description of the genus, growing plentifully 
on the gravelly wastes crossed on my journey of 1915 along the Porso-Afghan border 
between Mujnäbäd and Duróh I well remember how bitter the taste was when 
I tried to chew & little of the green twigs. 

* Boo loo. oit., iu, p. 250. 
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But this interpretation ofthe curious burial practice has lost 
much of its force since it has come to my knowledge that an alkaloid 
isolated from & species of Ephedra, known to the Chinese as Ma-huang, 
has apparently for a long time past been widely used as a powerful 
drug. Preparations of this alkaloid under the name of Ephedrine 
have on acoount of their very valuable pharmacological action on 
bronchial muscles, mucous membranes, blood-pressure, ophthalmic 
affections, eto., entered largely into recent medical practice. 

I have had no opportunity to ascertain how far back and over 
what parts of Asia this medical use of the bitter principle obtained 
from Ephedra plants can be traced. But on general grounds it appears 
to me probable that this effective therapeutical use of a plant widely 
spread in Central Asia may have been practised from early times in 
the region of the Türim basin. If to this is added the evident ease 
with which the dry twigs of Ephedra can be preserved for such use, 
their provision in those ancient burial deposits of the Lop tract can 
well be aocounted for. 

Far more difficult it is to explain how the Ephedra plant came to 
be used for supplying the juice which in the Zoroastrian ritual practice 
of the present day, both among the “ Gabar ” communities of Yerd 
and Kirmän and the Parsis of India, figures as the representative of 
the ancient Haoma. That this use is not recent can be safely conoluded 
from the popular application to an Ephedra of the name Hum, as 
already referred to, in the border tracts of Persia and Afghanistan. 
Yet it is obviously impossible to reconcile the character of the juice 
obtained from this Hüm or Ephedra plant, extremely bitter and far 
from palatable even as a medicine, with what Rigveda hymns and 
Avesta often indicate as to the exhilarating and exciting effecta of 
both Soma and Haoms.* It is clear enough that on Iranian ground, 
too, a substitution for the original plant must have taken place such 
as Sanskrit texts directly attest for India in the case of the original 
Soma of the Vedichymns. Butthe very limited extent of the materials 
available bearing on the history of the realia of the Zoroastrian cult 
leaves little hope of direct evidence being ever obtained on the 


point. 


1 I take my information on this point from Welloome's Macerpta Therapeutica, 
1880, pp. 72 sqq. 

* Of. e.g. RV. vin, 48, 1, where the Boma is called the drink '' to which all the gods 
and men together stream oalhng it ‘sweetness’ self’ ", as quoted by Roth, ZDMG. 
1881, p. 688. : 
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There can be no doubt that the Haoma of the Avesta was identical 
with the original Soma plant of the Vedic hymns. Abundant as are 
the references in the latter to the sacred Soma which served as the 
libation to the gods at the most important of sacrifices, yet such 
definite: data as we can gather from them regarding the plant itself 
are very scanty.! This vagueness of indications, characteristic of 80 
much else that the earliest poetio literature of India supplies, is duly 
reflected, as already mentioned, by the widely divergent opinions of 
scholars as to the identity of the plant. 

It would not fall within the soope of this paper systematically to 
take up afresh this much-discussed question, even if I commanded the 
time needed for studying it in all its aspects and had access to the 
whole literature which has accumulated concerning it. But in the 
course of my Indian service, and especially during the archæological 
explorations conducted by me along the North-West Frontier of 
India in the years 1926-8, I was able to acquaint myself with much 
of the ground where the areas of early Indo-Aryan and Iranian 
occupation meet, and this fact may justify my briefly recording 
here some quasi-geographical observations which deserve to be 
considered in relation to that question. 

One of the few definite data furnished by the texts about the 
famous plant is that it grew on the mountains. The special importance 
of this indication is emphasized by the fact that it is supplied by 
numerous passages of the Rigveda and by the Avesta alike.* This 
ought to suffice to exclude from the range of consideration both the 
Him plant of Persia and any of the order of the Asclepiadew to which 
the species of Sarcostemma, the modern representative of the Soma 
plant in the ritual practice of Brahmanic India, belongs. For as Sir 
George Watt, in his notes on the above-mentioned translation of 
Professor von Roth’s papers, has justly pointed out, the very numerous 
species of Asclepiadeæ to be found in India are for the most part 
confined to the tropical and sub-tropical plains, the drier tracta like 
the Panjab and Sind “ which most resemble Afghanistan containing 
fewest species”. An equally strong argument against any of the 
Asclepiadeæ is raised by Sir George Watt’s question: “ Can any one 
who has examined the bitter milky sap of the Asclepiadeæ (such as 


. 1 For a lucid analyus of such date and of the references bearing In general on ` 
the cult‘practioes connected with the Soma, of. Maodonell-Keith, Vedic Indem, 
U, pp. 474 sqq. i 

2 Of. ibid., i, p. 475, note 14. 
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Calatropis gigantea, the Akenda, or Madar) suppose that such a liquid 
could ever be used for more than a medicinal purpose?” _ 

Now it is curious to note that in view of the Rigveda’s and Avesta’s 
uniform mention of the mountains as the home of the plant an interest- 
ing passage of the Avesta has not received more attention. It is 
found in Yasna x, 11, a text known as the Hóm-yasht. Though classed 
with the “ Younger Avesta”, it yet undoubtedly contains much early 
traditional lore. The passage, Yasna x, 11, claims to describe the 
distribution of the sacred Haoma plant, and runs as follows :—1 | 


In keeping with Darmesteter’s translation (Zendavesta, i, pp. 
101 8q.), it may be rendered as follows :— 

* From there [the Haratts baroza, Le. the Elburz range of Persia] 
the divine birds have carried you in all directions to the ska 
Upéirisaëna, to Staéra which has the stars on ite head, to Kusráóa 
Kusrö-patäda, to the pass (1) of Pawrdna, to the ‘ White Mountains’. 
And in all those places you flourish manifold, oh succulent (1), golden- 
coloured Haoma.” - 

The distinct references made m two PE passage of the same 
text (Yasna x, 3, 4) to the mountains as the home of the Haoma is 
a very valuable confirmation of what passages of the Rigveda tell 
us of the. Soma. The same applies also to the description of the Haoma 
as zairi-gaona, “ golden-coloured ” ; for it agrees exactly with the 
colour Áari ascribed to the Soma plant in the Rigveda. But still more 
useful for our investigation are the definite topographical indications 
to be gathered from the Avesta passage I have quoted. 

As long ago as 1886 I had occasion in a brief communication to 
the Seventh International Congress of Orientaliste at Vienna to point 

out that the localities enumerated in this passage must all be looked 


1 Beo Ya&ns x, 11, in Geldner's edition. 
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for in that mountainous north-eastern portion of the present 
Afghänistän which extends from the Oxus to the south of the Käbul 
river. I then showed that the Mount Upéirisaéna “ the mountain 
above the eagles’ [flight], the Aparsin of the Bundahish, is identical 
with the Paropanisus of the Greeks, the Hindukush range north of - 
Kabul*; and that Kusráóa and Kusró-patáóa correspond in all 
probability to the mountain-tracte of Ghór and Ghörband situated to 
the north and south of that range. In Pawräna it is easy to recognize 
the modern local name Parwän borne by the pass and valley through 
which & well-known route acroes the central portion of the Hindukush 
range due north of Käbul descends to the meeting-point of Ghörband 
and Panjshir. The spita-gaona gairi, the “ White Mountains”, 
correspond to the high range called Spin-ghar by the Paahtu-speaking 
Pathäns along the Peshawar and Kohät border, and more generally 
known by ite Persian designation of Safed-köh. In Staéra we have 
perhaps an older Iranian form of the well-known modern name Tiräh, 
the mountain-tract held by the Afridis west of the Peshawar valley. 
The phonetic derivation of the present name Tirah can now be more 
readily accounted for since we know that the tongue once spoken in 
Tir&h and still surviving in a few villages north of the Safed-k5h 
belongs to that Dardic branch of the Áryan language group which, 
like the Indian branch, knows the change of st to t.* 


1 This oommunioetion was, I regret to oonfess, through my fault, not printed 
tn the Proceedings of the Congress. The identifications then proposed were mentioned 
by me in 1887 to my lamented friend Professor James Darmesteter and readily 
acoepted by him; see his Zend-Avesta, i, pp. 102 sq., with notes 30-4. For an 
independent reference to that communication, of. Geiger-Kuhn. Grundriss der 
Iranıschen Philologie, ix, p. 898, note 2. 

* The Pahlavi commentary renders the drag Asydueror tékata by shkafi '' ovo". 
Oen this interpretation be oonneoted in any way with the legend of Alexander's Greeks 
which looked for Prometheus’ cave in the Indian Osuossus, i.e. the Paropanisus? 

* Here, too, aa: the case of the phonetio derivation of Tiräk (see below) 
&coount may have, perhaps, to be taken of the influence exercised by a local 

population speaking a Dardio tongue. For the change of initial k > kh > gh of, 
Grierson, Préaca Languages, p. 98. Tho change MORE ARRET alao an 
certain Bast Íranian languages: soe thbid. 

The Ghórband valley lies very olose to the area where certainly in later tımes 
Pashai, & Dard language, was spoken. 

It deserves to be noted that the name Ghörband occurs also as the name of & oon- 
siderable valley which descends to the right bank of the Indus from the watershed 
towards Upper Swit. The valley belongs to a hıll-traot where until the Pathän 
conquest of late medieval times a Dardic language, akm to those still prevailing 
in the adj&oent Indus Köhistän, was spoken. | 

t Of. Grierson Stein, “ Notes on Tirähl,” JRAS. July, 1925, pp. 406-18; 
Grierson, The Piádoa Languages, p. 188. 
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The Vedio texts have nothing to offer that in point of geographical 
definition could compare with the guidance which this passage of the 
Avesta affords for the location of the sacred plant. But on closer 
examination it is yet possible to discern in thém some indications of 
quasi-geographical bearing which justify our looking to the hill-ranges 
due south of the mountain-ares marked in the Avesta passage as a 
likely habitet of the elusive plant that provided the Soma relished by 
gods and men. 

When dealing with the results of the archæological tour which in 
the winter of 1927 took me through the whole length of Waziristan 
and Northern Balüchistän, I had already occasion to point out that 
these border territories between. the Indus valley and Eastern Iran 
were likely to have been for some length of time in the occupation of 
Vedio tribes, before they descended from those hills, a poor arid land, 
though perhaps then not quite so barren as now, to the conquest of 
the fertile Indus-valley and the Panjab plains.!' The rivers Krumu 
and Qomati mentioned in a famous hymn of the Rigveda, x, 75, have 
long ago been recognized as identical with the present Kurram and 
Gumal, in which the whole drainage of Waziristan-and the Afghan 
uplands adjoining westwards finds ita way to the Indus. The mention 
of these two rivers, both comparatively small except when sudden 
spates fill their beds, distinctly points to such acquaintance with 
Wariristän as only prolonged Aryan occupation in ey Vedic times 
can adequately account for. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by the reference made in 
another hymn of the Rigveda, vi, 27, to the river Yavyavat: and to 
Hariyüpiyä, by which may be meant either a locality or a tiver. - 
The Yavyävati has been rightly identified by Professor Hillebrandt 
with the Gumal's main southern tributary, the Zh6b, the modern 
name of which, as I have shown elsewhere, can easily be accounted for 
- as the direct phonetic derivative of the Vedic form In Hariyüpiy& 
we may safely recognize the name Hanob borne by the hill-tract which 
comprises the western headwaters of the Kurram river and 3s, 
situated beyond the British border to the gouth-west of the Safed-köh.? 


1 Beo An Archaologwal tour in Waziristón and Northern Baldchisttn (Memoirs 
of the Archmological Survey of India, 1929, No. 37), pp. 2 sq. 

2 Of. ibid., p. 2, note 8. For Professor Hillebrandt’s 1dentfloation, see Yedische 
Mythologie, lil, p. 288. | 

* Professor Hillebrandt’s identifloation, Vedische Mythologie, hii, p. 268, note a 
scems to have been suggested first by Dr. Brunnhofer (Iran und Turan, p. 41). - 
close phonetio relation between the Vedio and -the modern: form- of this Jooal name 
is too clear to require specific demonstration. 
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The mountainous border territories between the Kabul and 


- Kurram rivers in the north and the headwaters of the Zhöb in the 


south, to which these indications take us, are nowadays held by 
Pathän tribes. Their inroads have ever been directed towards the 
fertile plains by the Indus, and their control constitutes a particularly 
difficult task for the British “ Raj” keeping watch and ward on 
the North-west Frontier of India. There is good reason to believe 
that conditions similar to those prevailing now, due to the scanti- 
neas of cultivable ground and the adverse conditions in general 
of a barren mountain land, must at all times have forced the 
valiant if far less civilized tribes holding those arid hills to look upon 
the fertile tracts eastwards as their natural raiding ground. Thus in 
Vedic times, too, I believe the great belt comprising the present 
Waziristan and the hill-tracts to the north and south must have 
witnessed occupation at first and then advance, whether slow or rapid, 
by Aryan tribes which harried and in the end conquered the riverine 
plains of the Panjab. 

My purpose here is not to trace what indications might be gathered 
on this ground about the phase preceding the earliest known great 
invasion of India from the north-west, but to try and examine whether 
some knowledge of ite physical conditions could help us in the search 
for the origmal Soma plant. With regard to the general geographical 
character of this region, it must be pointed out in the first place that 
it consiste both within and outside the British border of a succession 
of ranges, more or less parallel, striking as a whole from north-east 
to south-west, but throwing out minor branches westwards. From 
one of ite easternmost portions, the very conspicuous Takht-i- 
Sulaiman, rising wall-like above Dera Ismail Khan district by the 
Indus, the whole of these ranges has been conveniently designated 
as the Sulaiman system. South of the snowy Safëd-k5h these ranges 
at several pointe attain maximum heights up to more than 11,000 feet. 
But the average height of their crest-lines does not rise much above 
8,000 feet; and in great parte of the area, especially south nearer 
to the Indus, it is still lower. Between these ranges lie long-stretched 
valleys with average elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. In spite of 
the width and open nature of great parta of these valleys, the cultivated 
area is very limited, owing to the arid olimate and the scanty supply 

1 For the orograpluo oonfiguration of this region, the sheets: Afghanistan, 


Baluchistan, of the Survey of India's Southern Series maps on the 1: 2,000,000 scale 
may be conveniently consulted. 
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of water available for irrigation. This accounta for the semi-nomadic 
character of most of the present population; combined with the 
economic pressure resulting from such conditions, it helps to explain 
ita unsettled, largely predatory habita. 

In a region which in spite of its rather unattractive character has 
become fairly well-known in consequence of frequent military 
operations and in parts through prolonged British occupation, it would 
have been rather supererogatory for me, who am not a botanist, to 
look out for the chance of discovering a plant as yet unknown, that 
might solve the riddle of the Boma. But all the same, I used such 
opportunities as offered during my various tours along this far stretched 
portion of the Frontier from the Kurram down to Pishin and Kalät, 
to inquire about any plant growing on its mountains and known to 
the people for properties that might possibly suggest some connection 
with the ancient use of the Soma. 

The only result of these inquiries has been to direct my attention 
more closely to a plant of which I had thought more than once before 
while travelling in distant Central-Asian mountains from the Nan-shan 
to the ranges west of the Pämirs. I mean the wild rhubarb. It grows 
plentifully on the highest portions of the rangea which stretch slong 
the border between Northern Balüchistän and the Afghan provinces 
of Kandahar and Ghazni. That it is to be found in abundance also 
at corresponding elevations in many parts of Afghanistan is shown 
by & notice of Sir George Watt concerning the species known as 
Rheum spiciforme or Rheum moororofiianum.! Like the closely allied 
Rheum emodi, Wall, which, as shown by the same authority, is a 
widely spread Himälayan and Central-Asiatic species of the wild 
rhubarb, it is used medicinally everywhere by the local people. 

According to the information collected by me about the head- 
waters'of the Zhöb as well as in the Pishin traot, the juice from the 
suoculent stalks of the plant is prepared into a kind of sweet sherbet, 
which is said to be on sale in the bazaars of Kandahar and Quetta 

1 Boe Dictionary of Eoonomio Products, vi, pb. 1, p. 487: ‘ This species is found 
on the drier ranges of the Western Himälaya from Kumkon (altitude 14,000 to 
16,000 feet) to Western Tibet (altitude 9,000 to 14,000 feet) and is distributed to 

Food.—'' In Afghänistän, the plantis always wild, and appears to grow abundantly 
in many parts. When green, the leaf stalks are rawask, and when blanched by 
heeping up stones and gravel around them, they are caled cAwkri; when freah (in 
which state they are sometimes brought to Peshawar in spring) they are eaten either 


raw or oooked. They are also dried for use, to be eaten with other food, and are 
sometimes made into & preserve." (Stewart.) 
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during most of the year. Of the wild rhubarb of the Afghän border 
being used for an intoxicating drink I could learn nothing; nor is 
such use of the plant to be expected in a region where the Islamic 
prohibition against wine and spirits of any sort is strictly adhered to. 
But that the Juice pressed from the wild rhubarb can be turned into 
wine by means of fermentation is adequately proved by the rhubarb 
wine, the preparation of which from the cultivated rhubarb is still well 
known and practised in certain parts of England and probably else- 
where also. : 

Since the above conjectural idea occurred to me of the wild rhubarb 
from the mountains of the Afghan frontier having possibly served for 
the Soma drink of the ancient Aryas of those parta, I have noticed the 
following significant reference in the report which Dr. A. Regel, the 
botanist employed by the Russian Government during the years 
1882-4 on the exploration of the mountain territories north of the 
Oxus, had furnished to Professor von Roth! The instructions com- 
municated to him through the Russian Academy of Sciences had 
caused Dr. Regel specifically to look for an Asclepiad corresponding 
to the description which Roth believed could be deduced from certain 
passages of the Rigveda regarding the appearance and character of 
the plant. In the passage which Roth quotes, from a letter dated 
17th January, 1884, Dr. Regel states that he had failed to discover 
such a plant in the wide region explored by him, and then continues : 
“The plant which comes nearest to the description is the rhubarb ; 
the more so since the Tajik tribes connect the idea of sugar with it, 
calling it Shugun. But the plant naturally and by itself alone yields 
no intoxicating beverage, and nothing is known of any admixture in 
the preparation of the Soma juice by the Aryans. There are here no 
true Asclepiads, though there are some plants resembling the 
Sarcostemma.” : 

It is not necessary for us here to examine in detail the hints which 
Roth believed to be furnished by certain passages in the Rigveda as 
regards the appearance of the Soma plant, and which together with the 
substitutes used in the late ritual practice of Southern India induced 
him to look for it among the Asclepiadeæ. Those notices have since 
been rightly declared to be “inadequate to identify the plant ".* 
The various terms (arh$u, kgvp, etc.) used for the shoots of the Soma 

1 I quote the rolevant passage from Sir Charles Lyall’s translation of Roth's 


paper, ZDMG. 1884, pp. 184 sqq. 
2 Beo Maodonell-Keith, Yadıo Index, ii, p. 476. 
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plant (andhas) may have been applied by the Vedio poeta as well to the 
shoots of the wild rhubarb as to those of an Asclepiad. The description 
given of the soma-shoote as “ruddy” (aruna) or “tawny " (hari) 
would certainly well suit the colour of the rhubarb. “It is not possible 
to describe exactly the details of the process of pressing the Soma 
as practised in the Rigveda.” + But the description of the juice obtained 
thereby as brown (babhru), tawny (hari), or ruddy (aruna), and as 
having a fragrant smell is quite in keeping with what we should have 
to expect in the case of the juice of the rhubarb. Finally it might well 
be that the mixing of Soma with milk, curd,or grain which is repeatedly 
mentioned? was meant to facilitate that fermentation which alone 
oould endow & juice hke that obtained from the rhubarb with the 
exhilarating and exciting effect so clearly indicated in the Vedic 
hymns. 

If our surmise is right as to the wild rhubarb, in one or another of 
its closely allied species, having been the plant from which the Soma 
of early Vedic times and the Haoma sung in the Yasna was obtained, it 
will help to confirm the belief that the border territories indicated 
above, where nowadays the North-west Frontier of India meets 
Afghanistan, were at an early period held by tribes who called them- 
selves Aryas, and spoke Vedic Sanskrit. But that hypothesis—and 
I cannot call it more at this stage—will not help us, as Roth had hoped 
from an eventual identification of the plant, definitely to determine 
the area which had served as the common home of Indians and Iranians 
before their languages separated. The very wide distribution of the 
wild rhubarb in its closely allied species from the Himalayas into the 
mountains of Central Asia and Eastern Iran would preclude such a 

“oonclusion. 

But on the other hand this wide distribution of the plant would 
allow us.to explain how the cherished drink could be obtained in places 
both for men’s enjoyment and for sacrificial libation also at a period 
when we must assume those conquering Äryas to have penetrated 
far into the plains of the Panjäb, if not beyond ; for from the heights 
of the outer Hımälayan ranges it might have been possible to carry 
the shoots of the plant down even there within limited distances and at 
oertain seasons. 

In the Rigveda a number of localities are mentioned where Soma . 

1 Of. ibid., ii, p 477. 


* Bee ibid., 1i, p. 477, and Hillebrandt, Pedısche Mythologie, i, pp. 219 sqq., there 
quoted. 
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was consumed.! Among these there is only one which can with 
reasonable assurance be identified. It is the Sugomä. Its identity with 
the Soän river in the Rawalpindi District of the Panjäb appears to 
me highly probable in view of the position which the name occupies 
in the list of Panjab rivers recorded in the “ Nadistuti " hymn of the 
Rigveda (x, 76).* As the Soän has its origin in the  Murree Hills ", 
a Himälsyan spur which rises to heights over 9,000 feet comparatively 
near to the open plain of the Rawalpindi District, trangport of the 
plant to parte of the latter for sacrificia] or other use would not have 
been very difficult. 

The inquiry, started by a grave-find in the waterless waste of the 
Lop desert, has carried us from ground where absolute dryness 
preserves all remains of human existence, far away to & region where 
climatic conditions leave little or no hope of antiquarian evidence ever 
throwing light on the question how the bitter liquid pressed from a 
Sarcostemma came to take the place of the Vedio Soma, But even 
where after the pasamg of thousands of years all other evidence of 
human activities has vanished, in essential aspects their geographical 
scene remains unchanged. Thus if our examination of such scant 
indications as Vedic texts afford has helped to determine more closely 
that scene from which the Aryan conquest of India started, our 
diversion from a purely antiquarian quest may be held to have brought 
some advantage in the form of a modest historical gain. 


1 Cf. Maodonell-Keith, Vedio Inder, li, p. 478. Their names are Arjika, 
Pasiyävani, Saryandvant, SwsomA, the territory of the Paficajanäh. 

Apert from SwsomA the only other locality for which a hkely identification might 
be proposed, ıs Jaryamávaw. Its mention in RV. vhi, 7, 20, along with the Swpoma 
haa suggested to me that its name might perhaps be connected with that of the 
Harro river, which drains the main portion of the Hazära District, to the weet of 
Rawalpindi. The phonetic derivation of the modern name would offer no serious 
difficulty, sa the change é > A is regular in the Indo-Aryan languages of the Indian 
North-West. 

* Cf. my article '* On River Names in the Rigveda,” JRAS. 1917, pp. 91-0. 





Gandhayukti in the Lalitavistara 
By E. J. Tuomas 


gmo the investigations of Oldenberg on the language of the 

Lalitavistara, it is no longer a useful question to ask whether the 
prose portions or the verses are the older. There is more than one layer 
of verse as well as of prose. Still less is it sufficient to describe it as 
“a poem of unknown date and authorship, but probably composed 
in Nepäl, by some Buddhist poet who lived some time between six 
hundred and a thousand years after the birth of Buddha". As 
Oldenberg has shown,-there is an older layer of verse in fairly good 
Sanskrit, which rests on passages in a dialect closely related to Pali, 
and which was hence easily sanskritized. There are also the poems in 
so-called mixed Sanskrit, mixed just because they were once in a 
dialect that resisted all efforts to fit them "with a proper Sanskrit 
dress, and still later are the né 
composed in Sanskrit. 

When prose portions were turned into Sanskrit, any Prákrit : 
features could” be easily effaced, whatever the dialect happened 
to be. There are the evidently older passages, to be distinguished 
not only by their canonical style, but also by the faot that their parallels 
appear in Pali and the Mahävastu. There are those in the freer avadäna 
style, and further the portions which no doubt the compiler himself 
added, or, rather, into which he fitted the rest, when ‘to the beet of 
his ability he made the work a unity. We find one passage, however, 

which can scarcely have originated with the compiler, and which shows 
no relation to anything properly Buddhistio, but which has parallels 
in the classical prose romances, Kadambars and the Dasakumóracarita. 
This is the list of arts in which the youthful Bodhisattva excelled. 
In Lahtavistara and Kädambars both liste appear to have the intention 
of giving the traditional number of the aixty-four arte, and nearly 
twenty of the items in the two lista essentially correspond. Similar 
but shorter lista occur in the Daáakumaracarita and the Divyävadana.! 
In both Laktovistara and Kädambars there is the word pairacchedya, 
which Kale, m his English notes to the latter, interpreta as “ the art 

1 Lal. 178 (Lefmann 186); Kad. 125 (od. M. R. Kile); Das. end of chap. i (p. 12, 
ed. Buhler, p. 25, Nir. ed.); Divy. 58, 100, 301. The PE appears to have no such 
list, but the commentator on AAgwi. i, 145, describes about a doxen feats with the 


bow, and then adds makäsıito loks vajfamdas sippam sabbam ena sandassesi (ed. 
Siam, ii, 185). 
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of painting figures on walls or the ground ", but his interpretation in 
bis Sanskrit commentary appears more to the point, patrabhangucche- 
dana. The breaking and cutting of leaves would naturally be the 
preparation of palm-leaves for making a book. This is the interpreta- 
tion of Cowell, as I find from notes on Lahtamstara made by his pupil, 
H. T. Francis. The next item on the list is gandhayukh, and here 
Cowell says “ odour-mixing ". There is no doubt that the combining 
of scants must be the meaning if the word is Sanskrit, but there appears 
to be no point in odour-mixing coming immediately after cutting 
leaves for a book. The next thing after cutting the leaves is book- 
making, and if gandhayukti is a half-sanskrıtized Prakrit form repre- 
senting granthayukis, we get the exact word wanted, the fitting together 
of the leaves to make a book. Gandha = grantha actually occurs in Pali. 
When we turn to the parallel passage in Kädambarı we find a quite 
different word. It is pustakavyāpāra, a word which might almost be 
taken to be a commentator’s explanation of granthayukh. The word 
preceding these two in Kadambari is citrakarma, painting or illumina- 
tion, and immediately following is lekhyakarma, both of them words 
that appear to apply to different stages of book-making. 

There is no need to think that one author depended directly on the 
other. The list rather belongs to a work on the instruction of princes, 
and as the liste in Divy. and Das. show, it appears to have been extended 
in various ways. The word gandhayukt occurs in several other places, 
but they do not add to our knowledge, since they occur as items in 
lists without any real contexte. It is given by Böhtlingk and Roth 
on the authority of the Mahavyutpatti, with the meaning that it must 
have if it is Sanskrit, “die Verbindung wohlriechender Stoffe,” but 
this work has merely adopted the word from Lalstavistara, as is shown 
by the fact that it has included most of the other names of the list, 
together with one or two that look like corrupt readings in the text 
of Laltavistara. The word also occurs in two liste in the Brhatsamhitä 
of Varähamihira. The first (xv, 12) is a list of persons skilled in 
certain arts, who are under the nakshatra Citra. The second (xvi, 17, 
18) is of persons under the planet Budha. The first passage gives :— 

Tvagtre bhüsana-mansräga-lekhya-gandharva-gandhayuktijfäh 
gantiapatu-tantuvayah salakya rajadhanyans. 

Kern’s translation, which is given in accordance with the com- 
mentary, is: “To citrä (are assigned) persons skilled in the art of 
attire, jewelry, dyeing, painting, music, and perfumery, as well as 
arithmeticians, weavers, oculista, and king’s corn." The second passage 
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is very similar, and the words maniräāga, gandhayukti, sabda(-vediva), 
gananā (gamta), kavi (kaeya), hásya, occurring in these two passages, 
are also in the Laktavistara, and gändharva(-veda), lekhya(-karma), 
indrajäla, and kāvya are in Kādambarī. The commentator naturally 
takes gandhayukti to mean combining of soents, but if the names are 
taken from an earlier list, his interpretation, probably drawn from an 
analysis of the word, is of no weight in deciding the earlier meaning. 
He certainly appears to have wrongly divided mamräga, knowledge 
of the colour of jewels, which is one word in Lalitavistara, by taking 
it to mean the knowledge of jewels and of dyeing. 

There is another I where gandhayukis is mentioned as an art 
to be practised (sevitä). The king’s brother-in-law in the meet 
(viii, v. 13) says :— 

Hingujjale jilakabhaddamuste, 

vacäha ganiki, dagudáa funghi: 

ese mae śevida gandhajutis, 

kadham na hagge madhulassale tis. 
Ryder translates the last two lines thus :— 


Thats the mixture of perfumes I eagerly eat: 
Why shouldn't my voice be remarkably sweet 1 

It may be that it is implied that these aromatic substances, the 
asa-foetide (hihgu), the cumin (jiraka), the bhadramusta, the bunch of 
orris (1) root (wacä), and the ginger with treacle (saguda ca funi), 
are eaten, but what he actually says is that this (art of) gandhajutfs 
has been practised by him. One would be quite willing to admit that 
the Prakrit meaning of gandha has become lost here, especially since 
it is not the normal Präkrit of the verse, as is shown by gam == 
„granthih in the second line; and yet we have the fact that the com-, 
mentetor Prthvidhare ! takes gandha = grantha. He interpreta the 
last two lines as: esd maya setā granihayuktih, katham nüham 
madhurasvara si. A possible explanation would be that he took the 
interpretation from & oommentery on some work where the meaning 
really was the making of books. This, if it does not throw much 
light on the use in the Lalitavistara, makes it doubtful if there ever 
was a recognized art of soent-mixing apart from the traditional lists.* 

1 In the edition of the play by N. B. Godabole, Bombay 8.8., 1896. 

3 The word also occurs in the list of the Kamastira, 1. 8, where it is preceded by 
karnapatrabhanga, This is said to mean different ways of adorning the ears, but it 


looks more Hke a corruption of a word with the same meaning as patracohedya, in 
which case the meaning here suggested for gandhayukti would be supported. 





Two Terms Employed in Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese -Turkestan 


By F. W. Tuomas 


i the Kharogthi records from Chinese Turkestan, of which the 

edition commenced by the Abbé Boyer, Professor Rapson, and 
Monsieur Senart, has recently been completed with important 
dissertations and index by Professor Rapson and Mr. P. 8. Noble 
(Kharostht Insoripiions, i-iii, Oxford, 1920-9), the vocabulary is 
composed in the main of recognizably Indian terms or of personal or 
topographical designations belonging to the locality; but we can 
discriminate a relatively small number of words having other traceable 
origin or obscure signification. To the last mentioned group we may 
assign the words mukesi and lote (loteya, lode). 

These two terms, although they do occur apart, are apt to be found 
in more or less close conjunction; and the general sphere of their 
meaning may be ascertained by considering one of the passages where 
they are associated. We may take document No. 474 (p. 171) of the 
edition, which, except as regards spacing, majuscules, and some added 
punctuation, js followed in all respects. 

In the following, preliminary, English translations the words 
printed in italics will be reconsidered infra :— 

_Sothamga Lhipeyasa dadavya. 

[1] mahanuava maharaya Ishatı. Sothamga Lpipeyasa mamira 
des: ahuno téa Suvetha [2] Bhimasena vimflali kareti yatha Yave 
avanemcı Kilmeci Yapóuasa vasu Catiga Devi avanemoi Kilmlejei 
éramamna Samgapalasa bharya, taya [3] striyae na muke na 
loteya niae. Yaki ea kilamumira aira eíaty, sa anata pruchilta]vo. 
Yati jamflatriyena anus siyati, dham(rm)ena [4] putra dhitara samabhaga 
kartavo. Yat mukesi lote na sa kritas siyati, 1a. nideya bhavisyats. 

Yargu. 

“To be given to the Sothamga Lpipe. 

The exalted Great King writes. He instructs the Sothamga Lpipe: 
“Here now (the) Suvetha Bhimasena reports that a sister of 
Yapgu, of Kilma, of the Yave Bazar (or, Quarter), wife of the éóramana, 
Bamgapala, of Kilma, of the Catisa Devi Bazar, of (or, to) that 
woman neither mickest nor loteya has been taken over (or, rendered)."' 
When this wedge tablet arrives there (sc. in Niya), the person designated 
(ajflaptr or °ta) is to be questioned. If delivery by the father 
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(jamflairsyena = janayurä) has taken place, the sons and daughter are 
to be made equal sharers according to the law. If mukegs lote has not 
been sold, a decision (ntécaya) will be made here." 

For the present purpose it is unnecessary to discuss any of the 
various syntactical questions which arise in regard to this document 
(they &re common to others, and in part they reflect the gyntax of 
the underlying vernacular) or to investigate what exactly were Kilma 
and the Yave and Catisa Devi Bazar (@pana) : the places are frequently 
mentioned in the Niya documents, and clearly they belonged to that 
district —often instead of the adjectival derivative avanemoi we have 
the locative avanamms used for the same purpose of furnishing an 
address (of. the Ablative in Latin Publius Felina, “ Publius of the 
Veline Tribe”). We may also abstain from discussing the exact 
force of ahuno, ahona (whether aha nu, aho nu, adho nu or adhunä) 
the equation $vasu = svasr rather than $vaerü (cf. pitu matu, dhitu, eto.), 
and the designation Suvetha, Suvesta, which would be interesting if 
not & family or clan name or an official title (which is improbable 
in conjunction with Ogu, Vasu, ete., Nos. 38, 317, eto.), but = Sanskrit 
| evigia, svesta, “ our well-beloved ". 

As regards the transaction itself, there is considerable difficulty 
in realizing the situation. The question relates obviously to property 
belonging, or accruing, to the wife of Samgapala. But who is the 
person questioned (pruchitaco) ? And what has been delivered (amt) 1 
"What has been taken over or rendered (niae), and what may have 
been bought (kriae), is clearly the loteya, with, or without, mukesi. 
For light upon these matters we may turn to some other documents 
wherein the terms occur. 

‘. The case recorded in No. 279 presents several similarities. Here 
the Vasu Suvarna Masuga reporte :— 

[2] yatha Yabe avanammi Kilmer Kala Acufifsjyaga $vasu, 
Oakutaas nama, Ajiyama atanamms Kslmeos Péenasa bharya anti 
huaty ; taya striyae Yate abanamms [3] lote [muke]si na nitays ; tatra 
taya putra dhidara jatamts ; Yate atanamem Kilmeciye Camcä Páenasa 
dhitu bharya anita, iade avañithe sarvi Ajiyama altalnamms tanuvae 
hutamis ; matuae [4] [bhalfena Yate atanammı Camcaaga bharya 
Sarpina huda. Yo ptu Páena dhiu Sarpinae namamnaáa dita, tena 
parihagina Páenasa puireht éaka . . . [5]... [ulitamti na jam... 

* “ A gister, by name Cakuvae, of Kala Acuñi, of Kilma, of the Yave 
Bazar, is delivered (anis) wife to Phena, of Kilma, of the Ajiyama 
Bazar; of (or, to) that woman the lote [muke]si in the Yave Bazar 
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has not been taken over (or, rendered) : to her there sons and daughters 
have been born. A daughter of P£ena is delivered (anita) wife to 
Camcä, of Kilma, of the Yave Bazar; the rest of them (tatah avasigtah) 
are all in the Ajryama Bazar on their own (property or side) : in place 
of (bhagena) the mother is Sarpina, the wife of Camca, of (or, in) 
the Yave Bazar. What the father Pgena has given on loan 
(namamnaga) to the daughter Sarpina, in regard to that. 

Here, as concerns the grammar, we may remark that Cakuvaae, 
the genitive, is used in place of the nominative Cakueae, a phenomenon 
not rare in the documenta; but perhaps here, as in another passage 
to be cited (and probably in a number of other passages, or as a 
rule, due to the word nàma following, as in vulgar English 
is said “ name of Jones”. The forms anus and anita, which certainly 
appear to be used indifferently, may perhaps be discriminated, if we 
understand ans as a noun, abstract for conorete. In the defective 
conclusion of the document, which we have left untranslated, the 
word panihagina offers a pleasing variety of possibilities, whether 
from pari-has-, or from parsdhars-, or from parı-bhäs-, or from BIO 
(a synonym for pari-bharts-). 

It is, however, clear that what is ania or amis is the wife, the 
bharya. The like appears from a third document, No. 555 (p. 203)! :— 

Sothamga Linpeyasa dadavo. 

[1] Kopemnasa vamii stri Koparsaniae nama; yati ede striyana 
mukes na duaÿa syalı, yati ede striyana sadha svachamds na sarajt- 
dae [2] siyati, tena vidhanena yatha dhamh(rm)ena vibhasidavo : athava 
jamflatrena afadae siyamit, tena vidhanena yaiha dhamı(rm)ena 


“To be given to the Sothamga Lpipe. 

“With Kopemna is a woman Koparganie. If this woman's muken 
has not been given, if with this woman it has not been independently 
agreed (samrafüjaka), the matter is to be decided (or discussed, 
vibhagidavo) by procedure according to law. But, xf she should have 
been delivered by her father (jamflatr(iy)ena), inquiry must be made 
by procedure according to law.” 

Here, again, it is clear that “delivery by the father” was 
a recognized and independent method of “ conveying” a woman; 

1 In No. 334 (pp. 121-2) also there are several referenoes to women who are 
anita (in the Caiiza Devi Bazar or elsewhere); further, in No. 578 (p. 210) "the 
mother of Áralp! is aneli from the Apyama bezar” (tasa Aralfiyaga main Ajiyama 
awaxade amiti huaii). In Pal also (e.g. Patavaithu, 1, 77, Sutta-nıpäta 110 Digha- 
maya, ii, 245) anti is similarly used of women. 
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and in regard to this point we need only cite the further instance 
in No. 621 (p. 234), where Supriys, daughter of the éramana 
Sundara, is wife of Cato, anita camfatrena “ delivered by her father ”. 

In connection with this passage we need not discuss the meanings : 
assigned to the vibhagidavo and sarajidae ; they may be confirmed 
by references to the other ocourrences of the two words. Nor need 
we say anything further concerning the genitive Kopargamiae (from 
Koparsan or Koparsamie), which, in fact, might be correct as meaning 
“In regard to Koparsanie ". But the form siriyana requires con- 
sideration. The word for “ woman ” has ordinarily the forms stri 
and striya, whereof the latter may also be the accusative, instrumental, 
genitive, etc. Striyana is always a genitive plural. Since in this case 
- only one woman is concerned, the plural is inappropriate; nor can 
we here understand “the mukess of women ", since the word 
“ woman ” is required with the ede, (1) on the general ground of style, 
(2) because of the parallelism with the following clause with 
siriyana. Therefore, since we may neglect the possibility of ana = 
ajfia here, for reason (2) among others, we must necessarily read 
siriya na, with the negative. In both clauses there must be a negative, 
since otherwise no legal question would have arisen ; but there is no 
room for two negatives in each of them. Therefore the correct reading 
must be:— 

yati ede siriya na mukesina ditaga syats, 

yais ede siriya na gadha svachamdina sarajidae siyati. 
And this is confirmed by the circumstance that the Sanskrit‘for 
“ of one’s own accord ” is not svacchande (svachamdi), but svacchandena 
(svachamdina). Accordingly the correct rendering is :— 

“Tf this woman have not been given by the mukegs, if with this 
woman an agreement have not been made of her own acco 

We might have expected in the dialect the form mukestyena in 
the Instrumental; but there are possible parallela to mukesina, such 
as Koyimamdhına in No. 272. 

We see, therefore, that in the bestowal of women there might 
be intervention of a person other than the father, an official called 
mukesi : end this, in fact, we find directly stated in No. 338 (p. 128) :— 

ma aira mamira érumdavya: yo asmahu Kilm(e)ciyana. parasya 
mulade siriyana mukess kid'aga, sa Camaka janati, tasya mamira 
érunidavya. 

“ Let no counsel be heard there: he who for us Kilma people 
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has been made mukesi of women from outside estates, he, Camaka, 
knows; let his counsel be heard.” 

Returning now to Nos. 474 and 279, we shall emend the readings - 
&nd translations as follows :— 

474: taya striyae na mukesina loteya miae. 
“ the lote of that woman has not been taken over by the mukesi.” 

It was for this omission that the mukesi, as person designated 
(ajfiaptr or ?ta), was to be interrogated (pruchtiavo). 

yait mukesy lote na sa kritae siyati, 
“if the mukesi should not have bought the lote." 
279: lote (muke)gina niaya 
" the lote has been taken over by the mukegi." 

It accordingly appears that the bestowal of a woman might take 
place in at least three different ways: she might either be delivered 
(änitä) by her father, or make (no doubt, if independent) her own 
agreement, or be handed over by a mukesi, who would take over 
(nita) and perhaps buy (krita) her lote. This may point to a rather 
independent position of grown women, whose property would have 
the security of a public guardian, a situation not at all unnatural in 
unadvanced communities; but it may have been due to the special 
character of the lote. 

What, then, was the loei Was it a bride-price paid‘ by the 
bridegroom ? There is no indication whatever of that: moreover, 
there would be no reason for its omission in the case of a woman 
bestowed by her father, and no strong reason for the intervention of 
a mukesi. Furthermore, we shall find the word lote used without 
reference to women. 

We do not learn anything from No. 481 (p. 174), where Yapgu 
reports that— 

edasa évasu Sugnumae nama Dham(rm)apn Sumadatasa ca matu 
na lois mukesi ditt (na lote mukesi dei). 

“The mukesi does not hand over the lote of his (Yapgu's) sister 
Sugnume (or, ?^ma), mother of Dharmapri and Sumadata.” 
or, again, from No. 30 (p. 32), where Asu Lpipe reports that—Opave 
pea-atanemes Sagapeyasa dhitu O1aga Opate peta-avana Kilmeyammi 
ania: taya lode évasu Cinga Sagapeyasa ichita deyamnae; eda fvasu ` 
amflesa dita, na kimci Safapeyasa dita. 

“A daughter, Citga, of Sagape, of the Opaÿe peta ('sheep' = 
petvan 1) bazar was brought to the Opave peta-bazar in Kilmeya: 
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a sister Cihgg was desired (or intended) to give her lode to Sagape : 
the sister gave it to others, and nothing was given to Sagape." 
where the syntax and the relations of the persons are both somewhat 
doubtful. ` 

But in No. 621 the man Sagamovi, son of Camcä, who had run 


- away to Kuci with Supriys, the wife of Cato, and after a long residence 


there was allowed by the Maharaja to re-enter the kingdom, was, 

nevertheless, persecuted by Supriya’s father and friends, who 
stri Supriyae prace viheta karemis lode pruchamh, 

‘ make trouble on account of the woman Supriya and demand lode." 

This the royal letter forbids them to do further. 

In a flight to Kuci with the wife of Cato not much property can 
"have been carried away by Sagamovi. Consequently what was 
demanded by Sundara must have been some equivalent for the 
services of the lost wife. 

In No. 585 (p. 219) Kulavardhana, in a letter to Mahä-cojhbo 
Somjaga, makes a statement as follows :— 

[4] avi ca atra asma[b]bÀi Kılmacı mamnusa dajha an Amagiya 
nama: tena uthila tanu pranasa lote tita [6] manusa Cimgeya nama 
pasavi 4 2: ede pasu hutamis 10 2: eda karya mahi na rucate: [Rev. 1] 
manusa jivamlaga asti : eda Amndiyena ahuno anatems isa aniyanaye : 
loteya na lamcaga [Rev. 2] ttta: yati atra lote mukepi lamcaga dasyati- ; 
atrems Kaljotsa niciya lihitaga kari Rev.3]gyats. 

“Furthermore, there (sc. in Niya) I had a slave, a Kilma man 
-named Amhgıya: he arose and gave (as) the lote of his own (tanu) 
life a man named Cimgeya (and) 6 beasta: these beaste have become 
12: this matter has not my approval; the man is alive; I have now 
given orders for Amngiya to bring him (them) here; the lote has not 
been impounded (1): if there (in Niya) the mukes shall impound 


~ them (1), Kalpotea there will write for a decision at law (niciya).” 


4 


` In this passage there are problems in addition to that of the word 
lote. The phrase lamcaga da- is & compound expression which may 
have a second object; but what is the exact sense of lamcaga is not 
clear. The frequent occurrence of the phrase lamcaga paripal- 
(Nos. 283, 358, 362, 475) suggests the meaning “‘ keep impounded ” ; 
but, on the other hand, paripal- may mean “await”, and there are 
some passages where the opposite sense of ‘ give up”, “ hand over," 
is more attractive, and we may think of the word lafleä,! for which the 
Sanskrit Kosas give the meaning “ gift". While on the whole preferring 

1 We oan hardly here introduce Tokhärf 448, '' king” (quasi ‘‘ confiscated "'), 
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the sense of “impounding ”, we may concede the possibility of the 
opposite. In any case the phrase is a legal technicality. 

Again, in the phrase— 

“ Amnpiya has given (as) the lote of his own life a man...” - 
&re we to understand— 

(a) “ has given as a ransom or price (lote) of his life a man .. . ," or . 

(b) “ has given [as ransom] for his life his earnings or possessions 
(lote), namely a man...” 1 

In other Words, does lote denote a value or procedure, or, rather, 
a material object? Inasmuch as we have found it designating some- 
thing which could be bought (kritae, No. 474), or could remain behind 
when the owner moved to another quarter (No. 279), and inasmuch 
as here it is something which can be impounded or released (lamcaga 
da-), the second rendering seems to deserve the preference. In any 
case we see that not only women, but also slaves could possess lote. 

What, then, is the outcome of these considerations? It seems 
that women and slaves, and perhaps other persons as well, could 
possess lote, their own property or earnings. The transference of 
these usually required the intervention of an official designated 
"mukesi, who in some cases would buy them, i.e. take them over on 
payment, while in other cases he might detain (temporarily) or 
transfer them. Why? A probable reason is that these possessions 
or earnings were often of a semi-communal nature, as in the oase of 
‘common tillage, washing for jade, or other water-rights, rearing of 
cattle on common land, and so forth, or industries such as weaving, 
silk-making, ahop-keeping, which were not transportable. Among 
other occasions there was, as we have seen, the case of women from 
outside districts working in the fields. As regards methods of group 
cultivation, we may refer to the Tibetan document translated in 
JRAS., 1928, pp. 572-3. A married woman could have her personal 
earnings or gains, and it was perhaps the profits or earnings of the 
last years that (in No. 621) Sundara demanded from the truant 
Sagamovi and Supriya, when they returned from Kuci. Upon the 
death of the woman her lote, or ita value, if sold, would pass to her 
sons and daughters ; and naturally there were disputea. 

Can anything be said concerning the origin of these terms lote 
or mukess 1 The field of inquiry would seem to be a wide one. It 
would not be unnatural if they belonged to the local language of the 
region, which for the present is scarcely within our ken. Or they 
might be Chinese. Nor is even an Iranian or Aramaic origin excluded, 
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since in the Shan-shan kingdom, to which these documents belong, 
we have in conneotion with legal transactions evidenoe of prominenoe 
of persons with Persian names (JRAS., 1928, p. 399); with the 
Persians might come Aramaic business men and their terminology. 
To suggest a possibility of even Greek would be, no doubt, a luxury. 
But in the case of lote an Indian source i8 perhaps not undiscoverable. 
There existe an old word lota or lotra (Mahä-Bhärata, etc.), which has 
been derived from lopira, and for which, among other meanings, is 
given the sense of “ booty " or “ goods obtained by robbery”. This 
word should, no doubt, be derived simply from the 4/l& without the 
intervention of lup. As to the words connected with the Greek Anis, 
Agerós, dmoladw, eto., Latin Laverna, lucrum, eto., German 
Lohn, etc., it is sufficient to refer to the etymological dictionaries, 
-ome of which (Whitley Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. 231; 
Uhlenbeck, Etymologisches Wörterbuch) actually cite the Sanskrit 
lota, lotra under this head. In view of the exact equivalent in Latin 
lucrum we might perhaps claim for *lautlom, *hitlom, an Ur-Indo- 
European status. The transition to the sense of “ gains” or 
“ earnings " is sufficiently illustrated by the Latin word itself and the 
German Lohn. j 

With this same word lote or lode we may reasonably connect the 
alota, alota, and viota of Nos. 56, 357, and 494. In No. 56 we read :— 

avi Sajapeyasa Cimga tadita alota grahida. 

“ also he has beaten Sagape's [daughter] Cimga and plundered her." 

In No. 357— 

tam kala pruchidavo yo raja vilota 
may mean :— 

“at that time may be investigated any plunderings from the 
realm ” (during the mentioned troubles with Khotan). 

In No. 494— 

Khotammyana alota vilotade purva 
may mean :— 

“before the plunderings from or by the Khotanis”, with the 
prepositions à and vi as in dvdha and vivāha. 

~ In this sense the 4/lü seems to have been generally replaced 

in Sanskrit by lg (steye or eilotane), lunth, lund, or lup. The words 
Glodana and vilodana are there usually connected in sense with lud 
“mix”. But we should take note of vilota “thief”, and lotama, 
and of eiotana where it is given in the various Dhätupäthas as the 
sense oft „/badh and 4/hg. 
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For the word mukesi we may probably exclude a Chinese origin. 
For in one of the Chinese documenta from the Lop-Nor region, & 
document dated in AD. 263 and therefore more or less con- 
temporaneous with our Kharogthi records, Chavannes has found 
(Documents Chinois, No. 738, p. 160) a title which he transliterates 
mou-ha-che (she). The Chinese syllables M F 32 had, according 
to Karlgren’s Analytical Dictionary (Nos. 638, 134, 885), an old 
pronunciation mák-»a-'m, Cantonese mok-ha-st, Japanese mak(u)- 
ka(ge)-h. In view of the frequent equivalence of ya and e in the 
Kharosthi and other documents (also sometimes in India, as noted 
JRAS., 1915, p. 96), it seams highly possible that Chavannes’ mou-Ma- 
che (she) is identifiable with mukegi ; in that case a Chinese origin 
is out of the question. The possibility of a Western source I must leave 
to others to investigate. But it is interesting to note that the word 
may be present in a well known Indian inscription of the Sakas. 
The longest record on the Mathura Lion Capital contains the diffioult 
line which has been read (Epigraphia Indica, ix, p. 141)— 


ma(mra)kate(hs)ra(?)ya saspas bhusavets (1) 
and which Professor Konow now (Kharostht Inseriptions, p. 48) 
proposes to read— 
Mukx($ri)raya saépa (a)bhusan(ta) 
If we could read— 
mukesi (or éri) raya saépa abhusavi(ta) 
and understand— : 
mukesi-räya satva abhyucchrapia 
as meaning "all my guardianship wealth was set up ", ie. devoted 
to the religious donation (comparing the usapapita = uochräpäptia, 
from ud and én, in the Lumbint inscription (Bühler in Epigraphica 
Indica, vol. v, p. 5)), the sense would be most appropriate. We might 
then understand that the custom of having a guardian of woman's 
property had actually been brought into India by the Sakas along with 
the word mukeg. 

It is quite credible that they should have introduced it into 
Western India also. But, considering the distance in time which 
separates the word from the Marathi mokäsä “ village land assigned 
to an individual vither rent-free or at a low quit-rent on condition of 
servioe ", mokass or mokast “ holder of a mokäsa ” (Wilson's Glossary 
and Molesworth’s Dictionary}—the word has also penetrated into the 
Dravidian languages of Southern India and from India mto (Indian) 
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Persian mukäsa “ an Indian term for a village held free by the Poligar 
on condition of protecting property of travellers” (Steingass)— 
I am not prepared to take any responsibility for such a suggestion. 
The form could hardly have survived, except in literary language 
(where we do not find it) or in the Dravidian, where I understand 
that the Maräthi word has no correct Arabic etymology ; but it may, 
nevertheless, be of that or other Semitic origin. 

It must be confessed, however, that the reading mukisi or mukióri 
is by no means certain: the third akgara has more resemblance to 
the di of Professor Rapson's plate than to any other Kharosthi sign, 
and we might think of a connection with makuta, mukuta (*makria), 
and establish some appropriate sense; which is not unimaginable in 
connection with the raya (rat) of a queen. To pursue the matter 
further might take us too far from Central Asia. 


3 


The Future Stem in Asoka 
By R. L. Turner 


RE normal suffix of the future in Sanskrit was -eyá-. The root 
had full grade, e.g. kartsydis, jesydis. It follows that in the 
futures of dissyllabio (set) roots the suffix was preceded by s (< IE.'>), 
e.g. jani-gyáts, bhaei-syáti. Even monosyllabic (ans) roots ending 
in + (-) had an + between the root and the suffix,! e.g. mar-i-gydti. ` 
The Rgveda adheres to this division except for one apparent exception, 
asisydi-, fut. part. of ásyah. But, despite ástra- and astá-, dsyats 
perhaps contains a dissyllabic root **esé(1) (cf. dsira- 'ray ") Of 
this ásy-at* (which, as a transitive verb, probably does not contain 
the suffix -ye- of the intransitives of the type iáp-yati) and dsira- 
show full grade in the first syllable ; d-sät ' he has slain’ and sdy-aka- 
* javelin ' show full grade in the second syllable. In that case asi-syd- 
should be analysed like jam-syd-.? 

The future stem of the causative of which RV. has two examples 
—dhärayisyd-, väsayısyd- —shows two tendencies at work in the 
development of this tense: firstly the extension of the suffix -isyd-, . 
secondly its addition to a present stem. The gradual extension of 
the -isya- suffix can be observed in Sanskrit itself. Beside RV. vartsyá- 
and krarhsyd- AV. has varügyá- and gamisyd-. 

In the Inscriptions of Asoka these two tendencies are seen further 
developed. In all, future forms of twenty-one different verbal roota 
aré found. 

Of these, eight are futures of the causative present stem (as in RV.) : 

‚Shah. Man. hkhapeéami, anapedamis, pravadheléarni, hapesat ; 
Gir. likhapayisats, GRapayrsats, vadhayisats, hapesats ; Kal. lekhapesats, 
anapayısamti, vadhiyisati,? Adpayieats; Dhau. Jaug. hkhiisümi 
änapayisali, vadhayisais, nikhamayisams and atikamayisati, Gladhayi- ` 
satha ; Pill. palibhasayisam, nijhapayısarhii. 

Among the futures of simple roots five set roots and one ending 

1 Perhaps of IE. origin (< 9) : af. Greek futures in -éw of roots ending in & sonant, 
e.g. $üe«pd, ped. The same vowel appears in the desiderstive suffix -s-30- (beside -s0-) 
of roots ending in -r m Sanskrit, e.g. wámürscii < *m°-m°r--0- (see Meillet, 
Introduction, p. 192). 

1 On the other hand, if ésyati was from the outset an anit root, asisydi may be the 
first example of the tendency to create a new general future suffix -isyo-, the addition 
of which to a oonsonant-ending root avoided any change of the final consonant : 

*atsydti ' will throw’ BEE with aisydis ‘ will cat’, and is replaced 
by Lagu i 
WT < agn, see p. 532, 
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in -r have old -+-gya-, namely Pill. pavitthalisamis (Brah. starigyats), 
Dhau. Jaug. nikhamisati (Sk. kramisyats and krarksyali), khamisati 
(Sk. ksamisyati and ksameyati) ; Pill. paliyouadisarhis (AV. vadisydti), 
' Maski hesati 1 (RV. bhavigyáis). 

| Four ans roots have -isya-, namely Shah. anuvaissarhis, Gir. 
anuvatisare, Kal. anuvaiisarhti, Dhau. Jaug. anuvatisamts (RV. 
vartsydti, but AV. vartisydti); Shah. vadhisati, Pill. vadhtsatt, Rup. 
Mys. vadhisis (Sk. vartsyah and vardhisyalı) ; Shah. anusasısarkti, 
Gir. anusäsisarhti, Kal. Dhau. Jaug. anusäsisarhis (Bräh. $asigyats) ; 
Pill. abhyurnamssats (Brah. narhsyait, but Class. namisyati). 

Of these it may be remarked that the replacement of -sya- by 
-igya- avoids the ambiguity of vartsyát as future of both vériate and 
vérdhate, and the differentiation from the present stem of narhsyait 
and *áatsyais (< *éäs-syati). 

* The identification of the root-form of the future with that of the 
present stem is fully carried out in Dhau. Jaug. Pill. janisarhti (Sk. 
9rd pl. pres. jändnti, but fut. Mäsyats). 

The future of the passive is similarly formed by the addition of 
the suffix -15ya- to the passive present stem: Shah. arabhisarıii, 
' Gir. Grabhisare (with -bbh- in each case from Sk. pres. arabhyate), 
Kal. alabhiyisarhts (perhaps a mistake for alabhiytsarhtt, the reading 
of Dhau. Jaug.); Shah. anuvidhiyiéamis, Kal. anuvidhiyisarhti (Sk. 
pres. pass. dhiydie); Pill. anupafipajisati * and sarhpatipajtsaty (Sk. 
pres. padyate); Dhau. Jaug. yujisarus? (with -7- from Sk. pres. 
pass. yujydte). 


1 The reading is very doubtful. Hultxsoh prefers hevasii. Woolner (Asoka Text, 
p. xxiv) supports Aesaii with Pa. kssati. The development am > e at this carly 
period is peculiar to another class of words, which hke the verb ‘to be’ show 
other special phonetic developments: thus skánra- as a word of addrres > As 
lhasra-, Pa. thera-: ximilarly at a much later period the words of address svimin-, 
a»ümini- became Mar. sf with unexpected loms of -5-, and Kash. alien" with 
unerpeoted w < -m- (see Turner, Nep. Diot., p. 621 b 50). Among tho numerals 
(notably & class of words in which special phonetio developments are found) 
*trayedaáa > trasdasa, tredaáa, tedasa with unerpeoted ai or e < aye. 

2 Tho long # of -pajisait does not indioate compensatory lengthening of $ before 
4 < ss, but rather a confusion of both long and short + (of. paH-, kachaii) which 
was charaoteristio of Eastern dialecta. The tendency was persistent; and centuries 
later F and 4 due to compensatory lengthening were again shortened in Nepali, 
Assamese, Bengali, and Oriya. In the spellmg of the insaription the soribe perhepe 
noted the fact that final - was shorter than mtenor -+. 

* Houltxsch (Insorr. of Aá., p. ox) wrongly takes this as an active future. There 
would be no starting-point for an active future with stem-form yujisya-, since the 
present activo stem is yuxj- (Sk. Srd pL yuajáni, Pa. yunjaii). On the other hand, 
Bk. yujydis ' is fit, ought’ is attested also in Pa. yujjati, Pk. juffal. 
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Five verbs form the future with -sya- instead of expected -tpyc-. 

In Dhau. Jaug. hosatt, Pill. hosarhit, hoharhis, Calo. Aosati the root 
syllables of Sk. bhavi-sydis (cf. hesais above) have been remodelled 
on the present hott (< bhdwats). In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict VII 
hosathti and hoharhii stand side by side. There is perhaps a slight 
difference of meaning. In 1. 23 chäyopaganı hosamli pasumuntsänarh 
it has a fuller verbal force: ‘in order that there may be shade for 
men and animals.’ In ll. 25, 26 in the three times repeated eiyapatà 
hoharhti it is simply an auxiliary: ‘that they may be employed.’ 

I have shown elsewhere (JRAS., 1927, pp. 232 ft.) that MI.-ss- 
as a component of a suffix or termination might have, and in most 
dialects did have, a special development into -s- and -A-. It is possible 
that in all the futures we should read -s- (-é-), and not -88- (-44-); 
but we have no criterion of judgment. In one, however, hoharht, 
this special development is certainly displayed, just where it might 
earliest be expected, namely in the simple auxiliary. 

Two other futures show the same development: beside Jaug. 
esatha (Sk. esyátha) Dhau. has ehatha. It may be noted that the 
same verb has a special early opening of -dh- in RV. 2nd sg. imperat. 
tht beside, e.g., érudhs (Turner, JRAS., 1927, p. 228). 

The Pillar Edicts all have daharus. In the language of these the 
normal development of Sk. dasydti would be dassati as in Pali; but, 
as wil be shown below, à was introduced for a from other forms of 
the verb and, the Eastern dialects not tolerating the group long 
vowel + two consonants, the consonant was shortened (as in Pa. 
däsati and dähati). The early development of -s- > -h- in this verb 
. may be due to the fact that it forms a group with dänarh (of. 
the accentuation of Latin donó dedit, see E. Fraenkel, Iktus und 
Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers, p. 44). 

One other verb in Pali, namely kähati, shows the same develop- 
ment. The verb 'to do' is liable in other languages to special 
phonetic development, e.g. Nepali garnu < *karnū ; Syrian Romani 
kerdr < *karár; OPers. kunautiy < *krnauts (see Meillet, Vieux Perse, 
p. 50); Sakan wind; ‘does’, yida- ‘done’ < krta- (cf. E. Leumann, 
Zur nordar. Spr. u. Lit., p. 132, who explains unexpected y- < k- as 
due to the frequent use of this verb as an auxiliary, e.g. diu sind; 
‘he sees’); Eng. does [das] <*dür; and perhaps Sk. kurmáh < 
*kurumah (of. kurv-dnit) with complete loss of -u-. : 

In some of the modern dialects of E. Hindi and Bihari, where 
the old future still survives, the change of the suffix -tsya- to -tha- or 
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-thi- has affected all verbs. It is of importance to general linguistic 
theory to note that this change in its first incidence affected certain 
verbs only. 

It is fitting to note here also other special phonetic changes affecting 
the future sufix. For Prakrit Pischel (Pk. Gr., p. 362 ff.) has noted 
the forms -issi- and -154- beside -issa- and -tha-. The reality of these 
forms is attested not only in the modern languages (as, e.g., Lah. marst 
‘he will die’, Bhojpuri ptt ‘he will drink’), but also in one Eastern 
form of Aéoka, Rup. Mys. vadhisiti. The longer the word, the shorter 
is each of its component sounds. It is therefore not surprising to 
find vaddhissats > vaddhis(s)iti (the more readily in that the a has 
an + both before and after it), while veddhati remained unchanged. 
For the same reason -äms, which remained in the present stem, became 
-arh in the future. In Kal. IV 11 the reading vadAiyisa and in 
Dhau. XIV 2 the reading Ikhıyi- are fairly certain. But the verbs 
are active. They appear to have a special development of the guffixal 
element in which -ayi- > -iy-. Such a form may have given rise to 
the Prakrit futures in -XÀi- (Pischel, Pk. Gr., p. 363), in which the 
long vowel would be explained by an earlier -ji/i- < -ayissa-. 

In All. Kaué. 3, Sam. 5, Sar. 4, Bühler and Boyer read bhokhati ; 
for this Hultzsch reads bhakhas. Both Kauá. and Sam. are here 
almost illegible, but on Sar. the letter 1s quite clear. There appears 
to me to be no trace whateoever of the stroke denoting à; the word 
is bhakhati. This may possibly be read bhamkhati < Sk. bhanksyatt 
‘ will break’; but forms of this verb without the nasal have survived 
in most IA. languages (of the type Sindhi bhajanu ‘to be broken’ < 
bhajyate, Hindi bhagna ‘to flee” < bhagná-), and we may be justified 
in reading bhakkhats < *bhaksyats, which was replaced in Sanskrit 
by bhahksyati with the nasal from the present, as in bhankivä 
beside bhaktvä, abhafji beside abhäji, by which confusion with the 
corresponding forms of bhdjati ‘ shares’ was avoided. 

Hultzsch (Insorr. of Ag., p. cx) derives Dhau. Jaug. caghatha and 
Pill. caghati from Saksyats. Leaving aside the question of initial c-,! 
the form is rather that of Sk. saghnéis, and in form is not a futuro, 
but a present. The Pa. sagghast (quoted by Hultzsch) also has nothing 
to do with éaknón, but is similarly derived from saghnóti, which 
further survives in WPah. poguli hagnü ‘to be able’, Lah. saggan, 

1 Perhaps due to contamination with Sk. caks-. Woolner, Adoka Glossary, p. 85, 


suggests Hindi etc. chad ‘to desire”, which is probably ultimately related with 
caks- (Turner, Nep. Dict., p. 178 b 10). 
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Si. saghanu ; Nep. saghäunn ‘to help’ (see Nep. Dict., p. 579'a 20). 
Beside the desiderative of ak- in Sk. £íkgais (surviving in ‘Shins 
kohistani &ío& ‘teaches’, Bhadrawahi sikhnū, oto.), a desiderative _ 
of sagh- (or sah-) existed in stkpati (surviving in Shina sick). The 
use of the present of the verb ‘to be able’ for the future is paralleled 
in English: I oan go to-morrow = I shall be able to go to-morrow; 
I wil arrange matters so that you can watch. -- 

Shah. vraksarhts < *vraksyanis may represent an older form than 
Bk. vrafisyali ; or, in face of vrajiid-, it may be an analogical forma- 


tion of the same type as RV. krarnsydt (etter narhsydis) for kramisydti. 
Lastly, for the’ future of the verb ‘to do’ the Inscriptions of 


~ . Asoka present three different forms :— 


Shah. Man. kaga- in kasam, kagama (Man.), kagais, ao 

Gir. kdsa- in kāsati, küsarhis. 

. "Kal. Dhau. Jaug. Laur. Delhi-Topra kacha- in kacháms, kachats, 
kachafi (Topra), kacharhis. | 

In each case the written single intervocalio consonant may represent 
àn actual double consonant; and the three stems may in consequence 
be read as kassa-, kässa-, kaccha-. Also, as far as writing goes, the 
. root vowel of Shah. Man: kapa- may be either short or long; but 
in the absenoe of any evidence to the contrary I have assumed it to 
be short. 

In addition to the Asokan forms, we have RV. karisyá- whenoe 
Pk. karissa:; Pa. kassa-, küsa-, kaha-; Pk. kahar (M. JM. AMg.), - 
karissarh and kaliséadi. The forms with at or e (karatssam, karamat ; 
kalehii, etc.) are modelled after the present karedi. | 

As indicated above, -s- and -A- of these forms represent earlier -ss-. 
Thus Pk. karihis rests on earlier karissat and Pa. FRS are 
käsıh. 

Pa. kassais may represent earlier kassat or kassats. : 

We are left then with five forms of this future in Indo-Aryan : 
karisydts, kag(s)ats, kis(s)ati, kasatı, ka(c)chats. 

All other. roots ending in -r have in Sanskrit the suffix -isya- for 
the future. And this is the suffix presented by RV. karsiydis. The 
antiquity of this is further attested by the suffix *s-so- in the 
desiderative cikirgati. Nevertheless the form *kargyati has been 

1 Gir. also has kasaméi in ono passage, vil, 2, is sarsam va biscwkti ekadesom sa 
kasamii. Tho reading appears to be quito certain. There are three possible explana- 
tions. Either it is a mistake of the engraver or a ‘ Magadhiem ’ or it representa 
an actual shorter pronunciation of the repeated verb. That it is the older kasa- 
(<< *kargyati, see below) not yet wholly displaced by käse, is unlikely. — ^ 
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rightly assumed as the origin of A$. kas(g)at: (Michelson, A.J.Phil., 
1909, p. 289) and Pa. kassats (W. Geiger, Gram. Pali, 8 153). It is 
possible that *kargyaW is a new formation which replaced karisydt. 
But more probably, since this verb alone of those roots in -r presents 
such a form, it is another instance of abnormal phonetic development 
associated with the verb ‘to do’, Lie. kanpydit > *karsyati, as 
*kurumah > kurmdh. 

Except in the North-West (Shah. and Man.), ss was not preserved, 
but became ss (*kargyats > kassati). A future of the type kassati is, 
however, ambiguous. Not only has it the same form as the present 
kassati < kárgats ‘draws, ploughs’, but ‘it is not distinguished in 
sufix from many presents ending in -assati, e.g. passati < pdsyats, 
hassats ‘laughs’ < *hasyats or hdrgats, nassati < násyats, etc. 

Forms of the few, but frequently used, roots in -a (dà-, dAà-, stha-, 
pà-, mā- and a few others) have profoundly affected the whole Indo- 
Aryan conjugation. The suffix of their causatives, -Gpaya-; early 
replaced -aya-, and to-day in nearly all IA. languages provides the 
normal form of causative (Guj. -dv-vil, Hi. -à-nà, Mar. -dui-né, etc. ; 
see J. Bloch, La Langue marathe, p. 230). Their passives in -tya- 
provided a model, which everywhere took the place of -ya- (of which 
y, either being assimilated to a preceding consonant or being altogether 
lost after a vowel, left no clearly discernible sign of pasaive form); and 
where the passive survives in Mod.IA. it is formed with this suffix 
-īya- for all verbal stems (Shiva -3-, Bi. -ij-, Lah. -:-, Mar. -4-, Hi. -ty-, 
OBg. --, Nep. +, etc.). 

In their futures -Gsya- (dasydtt, eto.) became -dssa-. In the West 
and North-West the groups short vowel + two consonants and long 
. vowel + two.consonants remained distinct, and so still remain in 
the North-West to-day : e.g. in Sindhi ass > as, but dss > às (Turner, 
Proc. Second Or. Congr. Calcutta, 1922, p. 498 ; Bull. SOS., v, p. 132). 
These futures therefore were not confused with the common presents 
In -assah. At the same time there were few presenta ending in 
-Gssati, such as vasyale > *vdssais > Bi. vüsanu, or causative passives 
such as näsyate > *nässati, which doubtless tended to be replaced 
by the simple present nassati < náfyais or by the passive of the new 
causative stem *ndsäviadi. A future in -Gssati, then, in distinction 
to one in -assafñ, might retain its sense of futurity comparatively 
unimpaired. 

It was this form -àssati which was employed to replace -assait 
of the ambiguous kgssati, and a new kassais was created. In somewhat 
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the same way the separate survival of -ass- and -dss- in the language _ 
of the Girnar Inscription served to distinguish wäsa- ‘ year’ (i.e. vässa- - 
<vörgd-) from a presumed  *egssi- ‘rain’ (cf. Kash. wos" 
m. ‘shower’ < eárga-, Si. vasa f. ‘rain’ < vurgd-). 

In Pali and Prakrit the infinitive and the gerundive (which normally 
have the same vocaliration as the future) of the verb kar- were similarly 
affected by the verbs in -à : under the influence of ddtum, datavys-, eto., 
Pa. kattum, kattabba-, Pk. kattur, kaüavva- were replaced by Pa. 
katurh, katabba-, Pk. kädurh, kädavva-. 

In the North-West presents ending in -asgats (resting ais? on 
Sk. -argais, e.g. kdrgats, ghärsati, dhérgais, véreati) were rare. It is 
precisely in this area that *"kargyats > kassatı remains a future. 

If the roots in -à provided a new future for kar- in the Girnar area, 
why not also in all those other areas in which rs > ss? Yet this 
was not so: for we find here another form, kaocha-. 

We have seen that in the West and North-West the groups ass 
and dss remained distinct. Further East, however, both Pali and the 
literary Prakrits attest their confusion; both appear as ass, which 
irrespective of its origin at a much later period became ds in Central 
Pahari, Nepali, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Bihari, Hindi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, remaining ase only in that dialect, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Ambala, from which Hindi obtains such words as 
anda < andd-, kantha < kanthaka-. Here, then, futures of the type 
däsydti became dassati and were as indistinguishable from presents 
as we have already seen kaseati to have been in the Girnar area. 
For a time they were maintained as futures: Pa. dassati, thassats, 
hassati, passati. But eventually they were replaced in two ways: 
either -aseait was replaced by -issai or -essaii < ~ipyats or -ayipyatt 
(Pa. pissats ‘ will drink ”, Aessais ‘ will leave’), or à was reintroduced 
from verb fg in which it had been phonetically maintained (e.g. 
dätum, databbg-, dàpens, eto.), and the new syllable -ass- shortened by 
the loss of one s (Pa. dàsats, dähats). This phonetic process has a 
frequent parallel in the re-establishment of the prefix à before a word 
beginning with two consonants, e.g. ajnd > anna, which was replaced 
by Gna, with d- after djanau, ete. 

i this aren Shon cb pes ae of -future suffix that 
recourse was had to overcome the ambiguity of kassati. Sanskrit 
futures ending in -t-sya-, -p-sya-, and over part of the area in question 
those ending in -k-sya-, would all become -ccha-: Pa. checchats < 
chetsyats, bheochats < bhetsyáts, vacohats < vatsyats, lacchats ee 
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Pk. checcharh, bheccham, roccha < *roteyais, veccharh < vetsyati, 
daccham < drakgyáts, vaccharh < vaksyats, bhoccharh < bhokgyati. It 
is to the influence of this future in -ccha- that Woolner (Asoka Text, 
p. xxxv, footnote) rightly ascribes the formation of kaechats. This 
supposition is supported by the appearance in Prakrit of amilar 
analogical forms, vis. soccham ‘ will hear ’, which is much more probably 
a replacement of sossark < érosyams than a development of *éroksyams 
future of érus- (Pischel, Pk. Gr., $ 531). So much indeed was -ccha- 
felt to denote futurity that the present stem gacohats becomes a future 
in Pk. AMg. gaccham (‘I will go’); Pischel's hypothesis (ib., $ 523) 
of an early *gaksyams is unlikely. 7 

On the other hand in those areas in which futures in -k-sya- became 
-kkha-, there was a tendency for the forms, if they remained, to lose 
their future meaning and to become presents. Pa. dakkhats (< Sk. 
drakpyéts) is still a future, but already in Pali it is being used as a 
present to fill the awkward gap ın the paradigm of this root (for 
Sanskrit has not a present stem, but uses another root altogether), 
and contaminated with pekkhati (< préksate) provides most Mod.IA. 
languages with the verb ‘to see’: Hi. dekhnä, etc. (see J. Bloch, 
Festschrift für Wackernagel, p. 143). There are others. Sk. yojaé or 
yojdyats survives in Shina yuwäs ‘wins’; Pj. jonas ‘to yoke’, 
Lah. jovan; Mar. jouné ‘to swarm thickly’; Sgh. yodanu ‘to 
unite’, It is the future yoksyáti > MI. *yokkhat which provides 
Mod.IA with a verb ‘to consider, weigh in the mind, weigh’: 
Ku. jokhno, Ass. zokhiba, Bg. jokha, jõkā, Or. jokhibä (also ‘ to unite’), 
Hi. jokhna, Pj. jokhnà, Si. jokhanu, Gu]. jokAvil, Mar. Jokhné (loanword 
with kh, not s). The etymology is confirmed by WHi. jonà ‘to 
weigh ’. 

Sk. druh-, droh- would not be distinguished over most of the 
Mod.IA. area from Sk. duh-, doh- (Hi. dohna, ete. ‘to milk"). Thus 
while Sk. droha- or drógha- survives in Si. drohu m. ' injury ', WPj. 
dharoh m. (beside Si. doho m. ' milker', Pj. dohä m.), it is perhaps 
the future stem dhroksyats which has furnished Ku. dhoko ‘ deceit’, 
Nep. Bg. Or. dhoka, Hi. dhok(h)a m., Pj. dhokkhG m. ; Guj. dhoko m. 
‘fear’, Mar. dhokā m. 

1 In the Glossary (p. 77), however, he suggests a form *korisyai, far which there 
appears to be no justifloetion. Johansson’s explanation (Sh&hb., $ 7, b, quoted by 
Hultzsch, Insorr. of A, p. xxxiii), that kasckati < *kajjati < *karyati, has nothing 
to recommend it. Moreover, the AMg. passive offal, with which oomperison is 


made, is nob from *karyaii, but either from Lijai affected by the vowel of the active 
karsdi, or from the passive causative Miryate. 
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Already in AV. *naksydis, the expected future of nadyait, has been 
replaced by nasisyats although it crops up again in nankeyati of 
MBh. (perhaps contaminated with nas- ‘ to reach ’ or with later futures 
of the type bhanksyats disoussed above). But *maksyats survives 
as a present stem in Guj. ndkAvd ' to throw away ' (OGuj. námkhana- 
hära ‘ one who throws away ’), Kash. nöcharun ‘ to ruin ’.! F 

1 In both the OGuj. (which I owe to Mr. T. N. Dave) and the Kash. forms the 
nasalixation is probably secondarily derived from the initial nasal. 





The Head-offering to the Goddess in Pallava 
Sculpture 
By J. Pa. VocsL 
(PLATES V-VIII) 


SE remarkable group of five rock-out temples at Mämallapuram 

or Mävalivaram, to the south of Madras, has often been 
described. Popular imagination has associated these wonderful 
shrines with the Pandavas; thus it has happened that the one which 
is smallest in size has become known as the rath of Draupadi. Evidently 
this temple was in reality dedicated to some form of the goddess 
Durgà, whose effigy, standing on the severed head of the Buffalo- 
demon, is found carved upon the outer wall, whereas her vehicle in 
the form of a well-conceived but unfinished lion-statue may be seen 
at no great distance. 

The back wall of the cella shows a relief, the centre of which is 
occupied by a four-armed goddess holding a cakra and a éankha; her 
second right hand is raised in the attitude of protection, whilst the 
second left hand is placed on the hip (Plate I). The well-known French 
archæologist, M. Jouveau-Dubreuil, maintains that this figure 
represente the terrible goddess Camunda “ qui est représentée partout : 
dans le sanctuaire et sur les façades, notamment sur la façade de l'Est 
où Kali se tient debout sur la tête de buffle ”.! 

I do not, however, wish to discuss the identity of this divinity. 
The object of the present paper is not the goddess worshipped in the 
so-called rath of Draupadi, but one of her attendants. At her feet are 
two kneeling figures, both apparently male personages. The one to 
the proper right of the central figure is shown in a very striking attitude. 
With his left hand he grasps his tuft of hair, which apparently he is 
in the act of cutting with a sword held in his right hand. This, at least, 
was the explanation which occurred to me as the most probable 
after a happy visit to the “ Seven Pagodas ” about Christmas of the 
year 1910. In my Iconographical Notes on the Seven Pagodas,* I 
proposed this interpretation, while referring to the well-known practice 
of the hair-offering found among various nations. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst, of the Archæological Survey, who in recent 
years has published a very full and accurate description of Pallava 


1 Q. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archéologie du Sud ds l'Inde, vol. ii, p. 41. 
1 ASIAR. 1910-11, p. 58, pl. xxviiic. 
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Architecture, has adopted my suggestion. “ The kneeling worshipper 
on Durg&'s proper right," Mr. Longhurst says,! “is portrayed cutting 
off his long tresses with his sword-as an offering to the goddess, & 
custom still in vogue in Southern India and performed by both men 
and women. It is a rather striking figure and occurs again in a panel 
representing the same goddess in the so-called Varäha-Mandapa.” * 

The panel in the Varäha-Mandape * (one of the cave-temples of 
Mämallapuram), to which Mr. Longhurst refers, shows & group of 
figures, of which the four-armed goddess occupies the centre (Plate IT). 
As in the case of the so-called Draupadi, she is attended by four flying 
Ganas, whereas in the two upper corners a lion and a gazelle are partly 
visible. Of the two male figures kneeling at the feet of the goddess, 
the one on her right-hand side is turned with his back to the spectator. 
With his left hand he holds his long hair and with his right his sword. 
Here again the representation might suggest that the personage in 
question is about to cut off his hair, although it will be noticed that 
the sword is held at a level considerably lower than the tuft of hair. 

The lower cave of Trichinopoly affords a third example of the 
same motif (Plate III), but here we find it impossible to maintain the 
explanation first ‘suggested. The personage who is shown kneeling at 
the feet of the four-armed goddess, while seizing his hair-tuft exactly 
as in the two instances already quoted, clearly applies the sword held 
in his right hand not to his hair, but to his neck. The question may, 
therefore, legitimately be asked: is not it & head-offering instead of 
& hair-offering that the unknown sculptor intended to represent 1 

The question here formulated may, I believe, be answered in the 
affirmative if we adduce a fourth example of this curious subject. 
It occurs on a Siva temple at Pullamangai, near the village of 
Pa$upati-koyil, which is situated at a distanoe of 10 miles to the south 
of Tanjore.” The back wall of the central shrine is decorated with a 
very graceful figure of the eight-armed Durgà standing on a severed 
buffalo-head with magnificent horns. The goddess is placed m a niche 
surmounted by an elaborately carved makara-torana. The two spaces 
intervening between this niche and the two outer pilasters supporting 
the stone eaves show two groups of figures which evidently are intended 

1 A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture. Part II (Iniermediate or Hämalla Penod). 
Memoirs of the Archmological Survey of India, No. 88, Calcutta, 1028, p. 17. 

* ASJAR. 1910-11, p. 58. A. H. Longhurst, op. oit., p. 83, pl. xxid. Of. T. A. 
Gopin&tha Rao, Hlemenis of Hindu Iconography, vol. i, p. 841, pl. c. 


* R. Sewell, Lssis of the antiquarian remains in the Presidency of Madras, vol. i, 
Madras, 1882, p. 277. 
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for attendants of the dreaded goddess. First of all we notice the same 
two animals, the lion and the deer, which occupy the upper corners 
' of the panel in the Varäha-Mandapa at M&mallapuram. The latter 
animal, which has forked horns, is preceded by a gana. Under each of 
the two animals there is a male person kneeling. The one to the right 
of Durga is shown in the same position as the corresponding figures 
discussed above, but in the present case there can be no doubt that ho 
is represented in the action of cutting off his own head as an offering 
to the goddess. In the same way the kneeling person on the left ‘hand 
side of the goddess appears to be cutting a piece of flesh from his thigh. 

The Siva temple of Pullamangai bears several Tamil insdriptions 
recording various donations to the temple and dated in the reign of 
Parakessrivarman and other rulers of the Cola dynasty.! The sculptural 
decoration lacks the dignified simplicity and strength of Pallava art, 
but excels by a richness and gracefulness which is free from the 
exaggerations of later Dravidian architecture. It is evident that the 
group of the goddess Durga and her attendants is a later form of what 
we have seen on the earlier monuments of the Pallavas. We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that in each of the examples which we have 
been able to quote the person kneeling to the right-hand side of the , 
goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head as an offering. - 
In all probability the devotee of the goddess represented in this manner 
was one of the founders of the temple in question and thus gave 
`~ expression to his supreme devotion to the deity and to his readiness 
to bring her even the greatest sacrifice—that of his own head. 

We do not wish here to disouss the question whether it would be - 
physically possible to decapitate oneself in the fashion portrayed 
in the soulptures. It would be an act at any rate requiring not only a 
high degree of self-determination but also an unusual dexterity. This 
much is certain, that in ancient India this mode of self-sacrifice waa 
considered to lie within the range of possibility. This we may infer 
from the occurrence of the same motif in Sanskrit literature. I may 
. be allowed to quote a few instances from Somadeva’s Kathäsarıtsägera.! 

First of all we have the well known story of the hero Viravara, 
which is found ‘in two alightly different versions in that great collection 
of stories. In the second version it is the fourth tale of the Vetala. 
It forms, therefore, also part of other redactions of that highly popular 


1 Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year 1921-22, Madras, 1928, pp. 48 t: 
1 Kathas, liii, 86-108, and lxxviii, 88-102 (= Vatila iv). Of. Penser, Oceans of 
Story, vol. iv, pp. 178-81, and vi, p. 196. 
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collection Vetalapaficavimáais. Moreover, the same pathetic story 
. is also included in the Hitopadesa.! 

The story, according to the second version of the Kathdsarwsagara 
(Velala, iv), may be summarized as follows. In order to prolong the 
life of his master, king Südraka, the hero Viravara, who here is called 
a Brahman, offers the head ‘of his son Sattvavara to the goddess 
Capdt His daughter thereupon dies from grief, and his wife resolves 
to throw herself on the funeral pyre on which the bodies of her two 
children have been laid. Then Viravare resolves to gratify Ambika by 
sacrificing himself. After a hymn of praise addressed to the goddess ` 
Kali Mahisasuramarini, he cuts off his own head with a stroke of the 
sword. King Südraka, touched by so great devotion, is about to follow 
the example of his faithful servant, but a veice from heaven prevente 
him from domg so. Finally all are brought back to life. 

' The other version of the Kathäsarıtsagara presents certain points of 

difference. - Here, too, the hero of the story is a Brahman called 
Viravara. But the king, his master, is Vikramatuñga residing at 
Vikramapura. When Viravara, after uttering a hymn of praise to the 
goddess Candikä-devi is ready to sever his head from his body, a 
heavenly voice (bharats . . . akarirä) commands him not to act rashly, 
and offers him a boon. Thereupon Viravara begs from her the life of 
king Vikramatuhga as well as the lives of his wife and children. 

The version of the Hitopadesa agrees with that of the Vetäla story 
of the Kathäsaritsägara. That the prose version calls Viravara a 
Rajaputra seems natural and more original. The king is Südraka. 
The weeping woman who warns the hero of the fate threatening the 
king is not the Earth-goddess, but the Lakgmi of king Südraka. 

. After offering the head of his son to the goddess, who here is called 
Bhagavati Sarvamangala, the Räjpüt Viravara cute off his own head 
and his wife does the same. Then the king, who has witneesed the 
scene, seizes his sword to out off his own head, but the goddess appears 
in person and holds him back. All are revived. 

The sixth Vetäla tale of the Kathasarisügara affords another Very 
curious example of the head-offering to the goddess.* The hero of 
the story is a washerman, namitd Dhavala, who, after having taken 
wife, has entered a famous shrine of Gauri at Sobhavati, and in his 
fervent desire to please the deity, cuta off his head, which first he has 

1 Hit li, bathe 8. ZI 
* Kalka. lxxx (x= Yetäla vi). Of. Penser, vol. vi, pp. 204-7. We may also 
, compare op. at., vi, 78-82. Pe i 
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fastened to the chain of the bell, evidently to make the procedure 
somewhat easier. His brother-in-law who together with the newly 
married bride is waiting outeide, at last goes inside the temple, and 
seeing what has happened, he follows the example of so noble & 
sacrifice. When the bride becomes aware of the suicide of both her 
spouse and her brother, she is seized by despair and wishes to hang 
herself from an aéoka-tree. She is prevented from this self-chosen 
death by a heavenly voice which offers her a boon. It goes without 
saying that she asks the life of her husband and brother, but being 
told to replace the two heads on the trunks of those two beloved 
persons, in her confusion she interchanges the heads. The story ends 
with the query: who of the two men is now to be her husband ? 

` The examples quoted will suffice to show that the sacrifice of one’s 
own head was a well-known motif. The deity to whom this supreme 
sacrifice is made is always a goddess. This is a point of great interest, 
because the same is the case with the sculptural representations 
which we have been able to adduce above. That the offering of one’s 
own head is known to have been actually practised in Indis appears 
from an interesting paper by Mr. Hira Lal, who speaks of certain 
sects “who used to cut off their heads and tongues in a mandapa 
espeoially erected for the purpose with a religious fervour worthy of 
a better cause," ! 


1 Rai Bahadur Hire Lal, “ Tho Golaki Matha,” JBORS., vol. xiii (1027), p. 144. 





On the Etymology and Interpretation of Certain 
Words and Phrases in the Asoka Edicts 


By M. pz Z. WIOKREMASINGHH 


I^ the course of my tutorial work on the Palsography and 

Epigraphy of India and Oeylon, I have had to read the Aéoka 
inscriptions with some of my pupils. As a result, I have come across 
the following words and phrases which to my mind seem to demand 
an interpretation other than that already supplied by scholars 
interested in the subjeot. 


(1) Rock Edict III. Girnàr. Paria pi yute äñapayisati gananäyarh 
hetuto ca vyarhjanato ca. 

This sentence, which occurs with dialectio differences in other 
versions of the third rock edict, has already been discussed by previous 
writers. I would, nevertheless, translate it thus :—‘‘ The Council 
(of Mahämätras) shall also give orders to the yuktas (in respeot of 
these rules) in detail [i.e. item by item] regard being had to (their) 
raison d’être and to the letter (of the law).” 

Here gananäyam (loc. of gananä) is used adverbially to mean 
“ numerically " or “item by item", just as in Sinhalese ganan- 
vasayen (Skt. ganana-vigayena) is used with the same idea to emphasize 
the details of a statement. The expression hetuto ca atthato ca vyafljanato 
ca is used in Pali to mean “ according to the raison d’être, the spirit 
and the letter (of the law) ". This seems to me to give a better sense 
than the translation “ to register (these rules) both with (the addition 
of) reasons and according to the letter ”. 

(2) Rook Edict IV. Gimär. Ta aja devanarh- priyasa Priyadasino 
räflo dhamma-caranena (bhe)ri-ghoso aho dhathma-ghoso vimäna- 
dasanä ca- hasti-dalsalna ca agi-khlajhdhāni ca [aMäm ca 
divyàns riipani dasayitpa janam. 

This gives & true picture of a Hindu religious procession, exhibiting 
such as the eimánas of the planetary gods, the thrones 
or vaha of gods (here hasti stands for Atrdvaia of Indra), pots 
inig burning matter (incense) in honour of Agni, images of 
Visnu,(Siva, and other gods of the Hindu pantheon. All these are 
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carried even at the present day to the accompaniment of tom-tom 
beatings. This is exactly what is meant here. I would, therefore, 
take dasayitpa as an adjunct of bheri-ghoso, especially as these emblems 
are absolutely non-Buddhistio and would translate the passage thus :— 

“ But now, in consequence of the practice of morality on the part 
of! King Devanàmpriys Priyadarsin, the sound of drums (accompanied 
by) exhibiting to the people the representations of celestial chariota 
(of the planetary gods) and of elephanta (as the seat of Indra), masses 
of fire (in honour of Agni) and other divine figures (of the Hindu 
pantheon, all this) has become the sound of morality." 

Asoka wanted perhaps to say that all these tumultuous Hindu 
processions have now turned into processions or peaceful assemblies 
proclaiming his moral code and holding discourses thereon. This is 
probably the sort of harmless and meritorious samäjäs referred to in 
Rock Edict I, 6. In the Neville collection of the British Museum 
Library there is a large and valuable collection of Pali and Smhalese 
Manuscripts containing sermons delivered at such gatherings. 


(3) Rock Edict VI. Girnàr.  s[a]ee kale bhum;j[a]màánasa me orodha- 
nami gabhagaramia vacamhı va vinitamhs ca uyänesu ca savatra 
pativedaka sila athe me [jalnasa pafivedetha iii. 

To understand the real meaning of this passage, it would, in my 
opinion, be necessary to try and get an idea of Adoka’s position when 
he had his sixth ediot issued. He had just completed the conquest of 
Kalinga which he annexed to his empire. So he was naturally fully 
satisfied with the vast territories he was then in possession of, and it 
might be presumed that he thought the next best thing he should do 
was to follow the advice given in Hitopadeéa, namely “ one should 
preserve what one has acquired ”, and the best way of doing this was 
to devote all his time henceforth to the welfare of his subjects. In 
addition to this there is no doubt that the horrors of the Kalinga war 
caused a complete revolution in the character of Asoka. He was 
seized with remorse, and became absolutely penitent, with the result 
that he determined to be an adherent to the principles of ahirhsä, 
meta, karund, muditd, as well as d@na—all of which covered more or 
less common ground, not only with Buddhism, to which he was 
especially inolined, but also with the doctrines of other contemporary 
schools of thought. From his many records we see that he acted 


1 Possibly the genitive here has the signification '' instituted by ”. 
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upon his convictions, not only to gain merit with a view to have a 
happy after-life, but also because the exercise of these principles would 
go a great way to make himself popular and give satisfaction to his 
subjecte. 

So he declared, like many an Indian and Ceylon king in later 
times, that in the past kings had not attended to public business at 
all times, but in the future he would be accessible to every one of 
his subjects. 

In stating this he practically ignored his grandfather's declaration 
to the same effect. Thus we see that during Ááoks's time kings attended 
to public affairs only at special times, and this is confirmed by the 
time-table given by Kautilya in his Arthasastra in respect of duties 
of kings. On certain oocasions when the king is in certain places no 
one is allowed to disturb his privacy, and this is mostly ih connection 
with his domestic matters, or, rather, with his private life in his various 
palaces. Emperor Asoka had many palaces with harems, parks, and 
other adjuncts which go to complete the establishments of great 
‘Indian potentates. 

Hence in the interpretation of the technical words used by Aéoka 
as places of seolusion in his sixth edict, we should bear in mind that 
they were all situated within the grounds of his various palaces. 
The places in question as shown in the foregoing passage are:— 
(a) orodhanarh, (b) gabhägärarh, (c) vacar, (d) vinitam, and finally 
(e) wyanarh. 

AH scholars agree as to the meaning of (a) and (b), the latter was 
probably & suite of rooms in close proximity to the former. But 
as regards vaca and vinita opinions differ. 

Some time ago my attention was drawn to the word vaca or vraca 
used in the sixth edict as an unsatisfactory explanation in connecting it 
with Skt. vraja “ oow-pen ” for Skt. ja seldom becomes Pkt. at In 
this my colleague agrees with Michelson who also pointed out this 
phonetic difficulty. The late lamented Dr. Hultzsch equated 
vraca or vaca with Skt. vraja, no doubt on the authority of 
Hemacandra and of the Shahbazgarhi record where the form vraoanis 
is used for vrajanti. The Prakrit lexicon, Abhidhänaräjendra, also 
gives vraja as one of the three meanings of vaca, the other two meanings ' 
being "fia and mada ; but in spite of all these suggested etymologies, 
vaca or vraca can also, phonetioally speaking, be a derivative of Skt. 


1 Exoept in M. and S. See Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, $5 202. 
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While it is true that sunrise is generally more beautiful in the west 
of the Panjab than in the east and north, yet when the air is dry 
wonderful dawns can be seen south of Ambala. These ideas in fact 
ean be traoed to Professor Hopkins, who visited India for one oold 
weather and described the Panjab in 1888 (JAOS, vol. xix, second 
half, p. 19 f£). He was very disappointed in the Panjab and wrote 
a spritely article which is very far from being accurate, but has been 
^ quoted by others who have not visited the Panjab or even, one would 
suppose, studied a large scale map. 

Professor Hopkins wrote: “And from the Sutlej to the Ravi 

. what a view of unbounded flatness.” “ The student goes still further 
west, and what does he see ? A veritable desert, green only by the 
river's bank; a level land, from which no mountains are visible; ... 
and not till he reaches the very north-western corner of the Panjab 
does he see mountains, at a distance.” 

As a matter of fact the mountains ar& quite evident on a clear 
day (without cloud or haze) from Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Gujrat, 
and dominate the landscape at Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot.* 
For 100 miles along the road from Gujrat to Rawalpindi the snow 
mountains are obvious, and at Jhelum one runs into hill country the 
east end of the Salt Range. 

Along the line of the foothills of the Himalayas there is a strip 
of country say 50 miles wide, well in view of the mountains, very 
fertile, with a rainfall distinctly greater than in the west of the Panjab. 
This is where population is densest, and contains historical sites like 
Jalandhar and Sialkot. If by way of hypothesis the width of the 
strip be doubled, adding a strip of drier land * but still all near enough 


1 He meant north-west. 

* They are practically invisible at Lahore, though the gleam af distant mow 
mountains oan be seen about dawn from a tower on an exceptionally clear morning. 

* The use of wells indicates that the water-line was not very doep. The word 
dhdavon usually translated “ desert" need not always meen a sandy desert devoid of 

ts. 

Eo Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Index, sub voce). The dhdnnini are flooded, 
iv, 17,2; 19,7; they are rained on, v, 83, 0; planta grown on them, iv, 8$, 7; they 
are made easy to cross evidently because ájijaxa ógadAir, v, 83, 10; and there is 
something for horses and cattle to eat. Again dhdnvonx mwa prapd if translated “like 
a spring in a desert’ suggests an oasis asin the Rajputäna desert, but perhaps “ like 
a waterhole in a dry tract” may be nearer ihe truth. i 

The Dhansan has been derived from dhas '' to run", the idea being of running 
sand (Walde, Lateim4sches Miym. Wörterbuch, sub fons). Ib does not seem necessary 
io separate it from dÁaxsw, dhonsan meaning "bow". The original meaning may ` 
have been curved land—so applied to a sandbank or island (dhase) or to land not 
^ flat enough for irrigation (dkanean) and so to flatter waste land. 
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to the mountains for a knowledge of them and for the use of stone! 
we have a range of country about the size of Portugal, whioh apparently 
would account for the geographical date of the Rgveda as well as the 
district south of Ambala.- That is no proof that the Aryan settlers 
oooupied this area, but if we are to suppose they neglected the greater 
part of it, we may ask what the reason could have been. 

Regularity of seasonal phenomena is not characteristic of die 
Panjab. We have no regular rains in the monsoon season, though 
we generally have one or two violent storms with heavy rain and often 
floods during that period. That is why the University of the Panjab 
works through the heat of May &nd June and has no rains' term July 
to September like the Universities of the United Provinces. A study of 
Panjab finance would show how sorely we are tried by the irregularity 
of seasonal phenomena ; by absence of rain at the right time, by heavy 
rain at the wrong time, by hail, and by floods. A powerful but 
incaleulable Storm God needs more propitiation in the Panjab than 
the deity which brings the warm, beneficent rain to the rest of India. 
In the Panjab we are more at the mercy of “ depressions from Persia ” 
during the winter and spring, and also of the sudden spates in the 
spring. Even to-day, when so much water is drawn out of the rivera 
by the huge canal system, there are sudden rises which often do 
enormous damage. Somewhere about the beginning of April the 
bost-bridges across sections of the Indus are broken and instead of 
driving 10 ar 12 miles across the silt with an occasional boat-bridge 
over a channel, one has to cross in a steamer to get to Dera Ismail 
Khan or Dera Ghazi Khan. It takes some hours’ fighting against 
the current. This is the Indus of which the American pilgrim wrote : 
“ So he goes on till he arrives at the Indus—the mighty Indus and 
sadly wades across it!” 

The phenomena of dawn being more subjective are not so definitely 
recorded. The present writer has seen some thousands of dawns 
in the Panjab, but they vary so with the weather that it is difficult 
to make any sharp distinction between the Panjab and the north 


1 The Vodio Aryans made regular use of stone. Bo in li, 24, 4, démdsyam aeatóm 
“well with mouth of stone”; of. x, 101, 7, aámacakra ''atone-wheel" rather 
perhaps “ cirole of stone ” ; x, 101, 10, admammayibhih | nifibhis ‘axes made of stone” 
&nd so on. 

A hundred fortresses of stone (iv, 80, 20) suggest hill country, so do the “ stony 
barriers ” of x, 07, 8. In the wost and oentre of the Panjab there are no rooks and — 
no stones. To throw something at a dog one must find & piece of brick or potsherd 
or be oontenb with a lump of earth. 
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of the United Provinces or between the east and west of the Panjab. 
On the whole, it appears that the finest colour effects are seen in the 
drier regions and.in dry weather before the season of dust storms and 
heat haze. A great many dawns are.very grey affairs. 

- Are we not inclined to exaggerate the æsthetic aspect at Uns 
Professor Hopkins speaks of the colours of sunrise and sunset. Now 
the Vedio hymns say very little about sunset. The Dawn is the 
propitious time, the end of the terrors of night and the beginning 
of the auspicious rites and of the activities of man. She is beautiful, 
of course, like a dancing girl, with her bright raiment and her kine 
are red, but her constancy and the regularity of her appearance, 
and all the blessings connected with her, not forgetting her Lover the 
Sun, are more important than the varying colour schemes of the dawn. 
There is, however, no need to press this point, as it is generally 
supposed that the Dawn hymns as & whole developed further west 
or north-west than the region of the Sarasvati. 

. Pischel (Vedische Studien, vol. ii; p. 218, 1892) identified the 
Apaya of R.V. iii, 28, 4, with the A pagë assigned by the Mahabharata 
to Kurukgetra. Thus he had very reasonably the Sarasvati, the 
Dreadvati and the Apayä as the three principal rivers of that region. 
Now the resis of iii, 23 are two Bhäratas. Hence Pischel concluded 
the Bharatas were settled in Kurukgetra, and that when the Bharatas 
are said (iii, 33, 10) to have come to the Vipäé and Sutudri from a 
distance, we should understand that they had oome from the east. 
Some at least of the Vedio poete, he says, were well acquainted with 
Kuruksetra. 

Geldner (Vedische Studien, vol. iii, p. 152, 1901), discussing the 
traditions about Gotama the son of Rahügana, the rst of i, 74.98, 
accepts as probable the story of the Satapatha that he was the purohita 

of King Mäthava of Videgha who lived on the Sarasvati. This presence 
^ of a rg (though presumably a late one) on the Sarasvati leads him 
to say that the evidence of the Brähmana confirms the correctness of 
what Hopkins and Pischel have said, and that the Sarasvati region 
was the proper home of the Rgveda. The Aryans he thought could 
not have settled long in the Panjab. “ In den weiten, meist dtirren 
und wüsten Ebenen des Panjab, die zwischen Indus and Sarasvati 
liegen, war das R.V.-Volk nicht ansässig, weil dort überhaupt kein 
Volk sich dauernd ansiedeln konnte.” Geldner was doubtless thinking 
of the western Panjab, or of the dry bärs between rivers inhabited 
till recently by a sparse population of jungly tribes. Of the eastern 
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Panjab he seems to ignore all but the south-east corner. We might 
admit that the Bharatas settled on the Sarasvati. Their dominance 
of what came to be called Madhyadeáa might help to explain the 
survival of the Bharata name. But that does not compel us to locate 
all the Vedio tribes and all their poeta on the same river. To say 
with Pischel some at least of the Vedic poete were well acquainted 
with Kurukgetra is one thing, but to say the bulk of the Vedic hymns 
were composed in that region is quite another. 

As a matter of fact the bulk of the hymns afford no geographical 
indications whatever. The indications of many others are ambiguous. 
There are, however, some points which seem to indicate that the poeta 
were not confined to the district south of Ambala, but familiar with 
& wider ares. 

There are two references to hail, one where the Maruts are described 
as violent, shaking mountains, roaring and covered with hail (hraduni- 
via, v, 54, 3), the other in a description of a fight between Indra and 
the Serpent, with thunder and lightning, mist and hail (i, 32, 18). 

Hail is more frequent in the north Panjab and more destructive, 
but it occurs in the south also as well as in the hills. So these passages 
cannot help usmuch. A phrase that does seem to indicate real wintry 
conditions is that of x, 68, 10, himéua parná musitd vdnans “ like woods 
robbed of their leaves by the cold”: Indian trees further south 
may shed dead leaves in the late winter or early spring, but they are 
never bare. Trees that are bare in winter suggest the hills or the 
north Panjab. f 

The knowledge shown of rivers in the north and on the west of the 
Indus would be surprising if the bulk of the hymns were composed 
in Kuruksetra. Whatever be the exact meaning of Indra’s attack 
on Usas and his smashing of her wagon, the statement that her broken 
car lay in the Beas would seem to indicate & poet to the west of that 
river (iv, 30, ii. Again the rivers are sometime described as roaring. 
That is true rather of their upper courses before they reach the level 
plains. Not only the Sarasvati roars (vi, 61, 8) * and burste the ridges 
of the hills (vi, 61, 2), but also the Indus, which goes roaring like & bull. 

1 Geiger indeed (loo. oit.) allows the Vedio poete a knowledge of ths Panjab, 
but thinks the Bharatas invaded it in a series of digeijayas. But they would not 
raid an empty desert. Who then were ihe settlers in districts worth raiding? If 
they were not Áryans, were they non-Aryan trıbes strong enough to hold their own 
against the Aryans? That would be very interesting if there was any evidence to 
support ıt. Geiger offered none beyond the faot that two Bharata poets belonged 


to the Sarasvati country.” 
2? Zimmer took this to be the Indus. 
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(x, 75, 3). In ii, 25, 5 all the rivers are said to resound—dhunayania. 
In iv, 26, 2 Indre says, “I guided forth the loudly roarmg waters ” 
(vava4and). 
^ In a number of passages describing the activities of Indra, when 
he burst the mountains to bring out the rivers or the kine, it is quite 
unnecessary to resorb to the later explanations in terms of monsoon 
clouds. A phrase like i, 32, 1—prá vakednd abhinat pdrvaianam— 
has much force if taken in its natural meaning. So in the next verse 
he slew the serpent “lying on the mountain ", then the waters came 
out towards the sea like lowing kine. Similarly, ii, 15, 8—eí párvatasya 
drmhüdny airat “he burst apart the fastnesses of the mountain", 
oonveys an idea quite different to that of a thundercloud at the 
beginning of the monsoon. When Indra cut (aradat) the channels 
for the rivers (as for the Beas and Sutlej, iii, 33, 6) are we to under- 
stand the ahallow shifting oourses in the middle plains with occasional 
floods, when these channels are hidden, or the ways cut for them 
out of the mountains ? In x, 75, 2 Varuna out the channels for the 
Indus, which goes bhúmyā ádhi pravátá—sdnunü “over the steep 
ridges of the’earth”. Such passages suggest that the Vedic poets 
were &ware that the great rivers out their way out from the mountains. 
That phenomenon is more striking than the origin of the Kurukgetra 
rivers, and the withholding of the waters during the winter is more 
mysterious than the drying up of local streams when there is no rain, 
Such indications may be far from conclusive. Nevertheless, it may 
be remembered that the Vedio Aryans were a virile enterprising 
people who subsequently imposed their language on most of India. 
They possessed horses, asses, and camels, and used chariots and wagons. 
So the hypothesis that they knew the whole Panjab and occupied 
the best parts of ib seems quite as possible as others. There would 
then be no need to suppose the bulk of the Vedic hymns were goni posed 
in Ambala district.t 


1 Ib has boen assumed abore that tho Panjab olimato was much the same da it 
is now, or some forty years ago before the great extension of irrigation. There may 
have been periods of progressive desiccation. The Bär or waste land between the 
Ravi and the Chenab, now irrigated and oolonixed, does not seem to have been always 
such & barren waste as ıt was recently. The area contains a large number of ‘‘ thehs ” 
mounds strewn with pottery which indicate the sites of well-populated villages. 
(Deva Singh, Colonisation in the Hechna Doab, p. 6, Monograph No. 7, Panjab 
Government Record Office Publications.) The study of "Indo-Bumerlan" or 
“ Indus Valley ” sites ike Harappa may throw some light on this question. Suppomng 
that the Vedic Panjab had more rain and more pasture with less desert, the oon- 
tention expressed in this article would not be affected. 
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Les Formes turques et mongoles dans la nomenclature 
zoologique du Nuzhatu-'l-kulab 


Par PauL PeLLIOT 


[Lieut.-Colonel J. SrgrmENSON, The Zoological Section of the 
Nuzhatu-l-Qulüb of Hamdullah al-Mustaufs alYarwint, edited, 
translated and annotated, London, 1928, in-8?, xix + 100 + 127 
pages; = '' Oriental Translation Fund,” w.8., vol. xxx.] 


Q5 savait depuis longtemps que Hamdullah al Mustaufi al-Kazwini, 

dans la partie d'histoire naturelle de son Nuzhatu-'l-kulüb de 
_ 1889, avait donné les noms de beaucoup d'animaux, et parfois de 
minéraux et de plantes, en turo et en mongol, mais le texte n'était 
accessible qu'en manuscrit ou dans une médiocre édition lithographique 
de Bombay parue en 1893-41 On doit donc savoir gré au 
Colonel Stephenson qui nous donne aujourd hui le texte persan de la 
section zoologique, avec une traduction annotée ; cette édition & 
été établie, outre l'édition de Bombay, sur six manuscrits de Londres, 
de Paris et de Vienne. Le meilleur des manuscrits est, paraît-il, oelui 
de Paris (Bibl. Nat., Anec. fonds persan 139); après examen, j'estime 
d’ailleurs que ce n’est pas beaucoup dire. 

1 C'est par un lopews que E. G. Browne (A History of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Domimion, p. 99) parie de l'édition donnée par M. G. Le Strange en 1915 dans 
la “B. J. W. Gibb Memorial’ Series comme si alle renfermait l'œuvre entièro; oette 
édition n'en contient que la section géographique. Je n'ai pas eu acoës à l'édition de 
Bombay. 
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En tout cas, pour les noms d'animaux donnée en turo et en mongol, 
les résultats obtenus par l'éditeur ne sont guère satisfaisants Il a 
adopté plus ou moins arbitrairement telle ou telle leçon sans indiquer les 
variantes des manuscrits, a sauté un certain nombre de noms ou omis 
d'indiquer qu'ils avaient existé mais étaient laissés en blanc dans ses 
textes, a négligé de consulter un turcisant ou un mongolisant, et 
enfin a ignoré deux articles qui lui auraient évité nombre de méprises, 
l'un dû à M. N. N. Poppe et précisément consacré aux noms mongols 
et turcs de Karwini,! l'autre où j'ai étudié la liste parallèle d’Evliyä- 
Üelebi? Mais M. Poppe ne disposait que d'une liste relevée sur un 
seul texte de Kazwini par Barthold, d'autre part la liste d’Evliyä- 
Öelebi est moins riche que celle de Kazwinl. Je crois dono bon de 
reprendre ici toute cette nomenclature, après avoir collationné les 
noms turcs et mongols sur le ms. de la Bibliothèque Nationale (= P) 
et en m'arrétent surtout à ce qu'il reste à préciser dans les travaux 
antérieurs.) 

1° (pp. 2-3)—" Chameau”; t. x4» “den”, mo. SE 
* tamkun " (Bt.). Lire mo. tämägän. Cf. Po., 195; Pe.; 287; compte 
rendu Po., 577 (je maintiens la remarque qui y est relevée). Kazwini 
ajoute (cette phrase manque dans P) qu'en turo on appelle le mâle 
o “baqar” (St) et la femelle HK! “inkän” (St). Ces deux 
mote ne sont pas dans Po. Je ne doute guére qu'il faille lire 
le premier mot LE (= |, £»), buyra, chameau mále.* Le second mot 
est tu. iän (mo. tngdn), “chamelle” (la transcription than de 
M. Brockelmann, Kadyart, 62, ne parait paa justifiée). 

2° (pp. 34).—" Mule"; t. HE “ gühr" (P. ÿb), mo. 
4«33 "l'uso" (St). Of. Po., 196-et 207; Pe., 287. Le t. gatir 
ne fait pas difficulté. Il est surprenant que M. St., d'accord avec P., 
ait la forme mo. correcte lausa, sans indication de variantes, alors que 
le ms. utilisé par Po. écrivait lauía, dont la leçon semble appuyée 
par Evliya-Celebi. 


1''Mongol'skie naxvanry& #ivotnykh v trude Khamdallakha Kaxvini" dans 
Zap. Koll. Vostokovedov, I [1925], 195-208. 

1 “ Le prétendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak du Daghestan,” dans JA., 1927, 
I, 270-04; of. le oompte rendu qu'en & donné M. Poppe dans Zap. Koll. Vost., IIT 
[18281 576-9. | . 

* J'indique d’abord, sous chaque numéro, la page de la traduction de M. 
Stephenson, puis se lecture et s transcription survies de "Su"; Po. démgne 
l'article de M. Poppe; Pe. désigne le mien; t. = turo, mo. = mongol. 

* Les mss. auraient-ils subi ls contamination del'ar&be „à bagar, " bœuf” ? 
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3° (p. 3).—" Bout”; t. j2- “ sagar- (1) ", mo. Sy “ hökar ” 
(8t.). Cf. Po., 196 et 207; Pe., 288. I faut lire t. sigir = As siyir, 
et mo. Atikar (> mo. écrit class. ikar). . | 

4° (p. 5).—“ Bufle”; mo. 4 “5” (St) Le mot n’est pas 
dans Evliyä-Öelebi. Dans Po., p.197 et 206, il est indiqué (par erreur 
de sa source 1) comme mo. selon Kazwini, mais est écrit u$ (= 451) 
et correctement identifié à t. uf (< ud). Toutefois uf signifie “ bœuf ” 
et non “buffle”; le nom ture du buffle est su-styir, “ bœuf d’eau” 
dans Coder Coman., p. 129; le nom mo. moderne est usun-u ükdr, 
“bœuf d'eau." Dans P 1215, le nom turo du buffle est laissé en 
blanc, et son nom mongol est simplement donné sous la forme Adükar. 

5° (p. 6).—" Ane”; & Au) “rat”, mo. (Geb! “ Sichakan ” 
(Bt.) Cf. Po., 197 et 207 (où on a [par erreur i] e comme 
forme mo. de Kazwini. Pas dans Evlıyä-Öelebi. Lire t. e$&k, mo. 
alfigdn (P a bien - et non -&-, mais il en est d'ailleurs ainsi même 
quand il faut -&- vraiment). 

6° (p. 6.—" Chat”; & cL “jatak”, mo. sabe “ malghün " 
(Bt). Of. Po., 197 et 207; Pe, 288. Lire t. A> uk; cf. 
öätük dans Brockelmann, Käšyarı, 53; aussi dans Houtsma, Ein 
türk.-arab. Glossar., 89 ; le mot semble omis accidentellement dans le 
dictionnaire de Radlov ; Ibn Muhannä le donne pour le turo comme 
pour le mongol. D’après Po., Kazwini indiquerait t. piáik ; Evliy&- 
Celebi a t. kädi, ce qui est la forme osmanlie. Pifik est également un 
nom du chat en osm. et en jay.; mais on voit mal comment M. St. a 
“jatak” sans variante si le ms. sur lequel s'appuie la liste de M. Po. 
a pi (of ici infra, n° 215); les noms “altaiques” du chat 
mériteront d'ailleurs tout un article. Pour le mo., ls forme de 
Karwin! chez Po. est miyu, mais P 122b a Usa ot Evliyä-Öelebi 
écrit miyun; il faut presque sûrement rétablir Syn myui 
dans les deux textes. 

7° (p. T)—" Mouton"; t. O9 59 “goyun” (St). Po., 207, 
at. got, et à bon droit; car P 1225 dit en réalité que les Turcs appellent 
le mouton (55 qoi et les Mongols (> 93 gobin (à corriger en 299 
gomn). u ‘ 

8° (pp.:8-9).—" Cheval”; t. ol.“ a”, mo. “man” (St.). 
Cf. Po., 197 et 207 ; Pe., 280. Lire mo. mori (sur ce mot, cf. Polivanov, 
dans Iw. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1902-3). Selon M. St., Kazwinf ajoute 
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qu'un “ étalon” se dit en t. „A| “ aighir " et en mo. 4e >| “ ahraʻa ”. 
Ces mots ne sont pas dans Po., mais cf. Evliyä-Öelebi dans Pe., 280. 
T. a&yir est correct; pour le mo., il faut lire «>| afirya, mais 
la faute du ‘ain pour le yain se retrouve dans Evliya-Celebi. D’après 
Kazwini, “jument” se dit Gl.’ “glräg” en turo, ofS 
“ bün " en mo. (St.). Pour ces mots, omis dans la liste Po., cf. Pe., 280. 
Sur t. gisrag, cf. T'oung Pao, 1930, 301; le mot mo. est à lire gutsn. 
Un “poulain”, selon Kazwini, se dit 0449 "qulün" en turo, 
ol) “ ütghün" en mongol (St.). Ces mote ne sont pas dans la 
liste Po., mais on lea retrouve, sous une forme identique, chez Evliyä- 
Celebi (Pe., 281, et compte rendu Po., 578; aussi Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
1927, 1258) ; t. qulun est correct, mais il faut corriger le mo. en ul 
unayan (ou unuyan, un*yan) Le “cheval hongre" se dit Lost 
axta en ture selon Kazwini, qui ajoute que ce terme est bien connu en 
persan ; on sait qu'il existe aussi en mongol (agta, axta). Karwini 
dit encore qu'en turo an “cheval lent" se dit «sast “nashiga” ; 
un “ambleur”, 95» “yürga”; un “cheval de course”, 44534 
“ eürdüna " ; un “trotteur ”, Ilyb “gätaräk” (St). Ces 
mota sont en réalité mongols. Le premier est à lire na&iqa (= na&iya) ; 
cf. Ibn Muhannà (L6 nafiya (Meliorenskii, Arab-flolog o tureckom 
yazyke, 151), ms. arabo-mongol de Leide last nakgat (Poppe, 
dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 71), mo. écrit najayas. Yorga (= 
yorya; cf. Käßyari, yorbya, dans Brockelmann, 94) est ture, au 
sens d''ambleur", mals le ms. P 123b n’a yorga que par une 
correction, sous laquelle on reconnaît «45> joriya, c'est-à-dire le 
L> joriya (< *jorfya), “ ambleur ", du ms. arabo-mongol de Leide, 
mo. écrit firuya (cf. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1273). 
Qurduna Be relie à qurdun, qui, en mo., signifie “vite”, et est 
précisément donné dans le ms. arabo-mongol de Leide au sens 
de "coureur" (cf. Poppe, ibid., 63). “Qatarak” (orthographe 
anormale) est à rapprocher de mo. gatarı-, “ trotter ” (mais qatara- 
dans Hist. secr. des Mongols, § 64), qatarči, “ trotteur” ; t. jay. 
(emprunté ?) qatra-, “ chevaucher rapidement." Il n’est pas exclu 
que Karwini ait aussi donné primitivement les noms vraiment turcs 
qui manquent aujourd'hui à nos manuscrits. 

9° (p. 10).—" Chèvre” ; t. (oS “kechi”, mo. Del “aimn” 


T 
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(Bt.). Cf. Po., 197 et 207; pas dans Evliyä-Öelebi. Lire t. ka& (en 
osm. et jay. ; tar. kd&ky), mo. imän (< imaan). 

10° (p. 10).—‘‘ Chacal"; t. Ji “ chaghäl” (St). Cf. Poppe, 
207 (Jayal). Je crois qu'il faut lire &ayal, comme l'a fait M. St. (cf. 
osm. &agal; qipéaq &ayal dans Houtsma, 71) ; le t. tar. a éayal (<< pers. 
Sayal). Après la mention du nom turc du chacal, il y avait la mention 
d'un nom mongol, omis dans P 124a, et sans que sa place ait été 
laissée en blanc comme à l'ordinaire. M. St. a supprimé tacitement et 
systématiquement toutes les indications de noms turcs ou mongols 
quand ces noms eux-mêmes manquaient dans les mss.; on a déjà vu- 
qu'il les a parfois même omis quand ils y figuraient. 

[10a (p. 11).—" Belette " (dalaq). M. Bt. n'indique que les noms 
arabes et persans. Mais P 124b ajoute que les Turos appellent la 
belette... (le nom est laissé en blanc) et les Mongols „Us. 
susar (ces mots ne sont pas dans les listes de Po.). Nous avons donc 
ici la source d'un des seuls mota vraiment mongols prétés aux Kaitak 
par Evliyä-Öelebi et qui semblaient manquer dans Kazwini (cf. Pe., 
282). Vu la dépendance étroite des deux textes, il est possible — mais 
non certain — qu'Evliyà-Celebi ait également copié le nom turo de 
la “ belette " (ogm. galinzik) et qu'il ait par suite connu un ms. de 

' Karwini où le nom turo n’était pas laissé en blanc. Aux indications 
de Pe. 282 sur les formes susar, sausar, eto., ajouter Kasyari 
(Brockelmann, 173, traduisant dalag), Ju", sarsal (lire JUL. 
savsal 1).] 

11? (p 11).—“ Lièvre”; t. Güte "tüüshqgan" (mas. de f 
Paris) et Qlity “taushgān” (autres mss.), mo. (SY,Ù “ tawalai” - 
(St.. Cf. Po., 198 et 207; Pe., 282. Lire t. tauáqan ou tastigan, 
mo. taulas. 

12 (p. 12)—"Bouquetin"; t. E tàké", mo. vasi 
“agünā” (St.). Cf. Po., 198; le mot n’est pas dans Evliya-Celebi. 
Takd existe dans presque tous les dialectes turcs et a même passé en 
persan (cf. Ccd. Coman., p. 128). M. Po., qui n’indique pas takā, 
prête à Kazwini, pour “bouquetin” (p. 208), un prétendu mot 
“ture” |y; nré qui résulte d'une méprise; le texte dit que les 
Turcs appellent “son måle” (| » /) du nom de taka. La forme mo. 
‘de Kazwini recueillie par Po., 198, est lity! ugyat, que M. Po. 
rétablit en *ugyan, mo. écrit ugana et uquna. La forme mo. écrite 
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attestée au xv? sidole est en réalité déjà uquna, et ‚sl! est 
probablement à corriger en Uši) ugna; en tout cas, il faut lire 


uquna dans St.; P 125a écrit Us. P a ensuite une série de 
mots se rapportant aux bouquetins, mais dont les formes turques et 
mongoles sont laissées en blanc; M. St. ne dit rien de ce passage. 

18° (p. 13).—" Renard " ; t. Sr “lb”, mo. (cA “hankan” 
(8t.). Of. Po., 198 et 208, et mes remarques de JA., 1925, I, 235-6; 
le mot n'est pas dans Evliyä-Öelebi. Tükü est correct; lire mo. 
Minagän.! 

14? (p. 14).—Sur le yutü, il fallait surtout se référer aux articles 
de M. Laufer dans le T'oung Pao de 1913 (315-70)-et de 1916 (348- 
389); .le xu ou xuiüg apparaît aussi dans Kääyari, mais 
M. Brockelmann (p. 112; et plus précis dans Asia Major, II, 112) 
a gardé la leçon (32% daiug et pensó à tort que ytü ou xuiüg en 
était altéré. | 

15? (p. 14).—“ Poro”; t. jab "ianqüz", mo. bb “qafa”. 
Cf. Po., 198-9 et 208; Pe., 282. Il faut lire t. tongue (= tonus) 
et mo. BG gaga (= mo. écrit yaqas). s 

16° (p. 15)—" Hérisson” 3; t aS “kiā”, mo. & e 
“ Jariya ” (St.). Cf. Po., 199, 206 et 207. Pour le nom turc, la tran- 
geription kirpi de M. St. est plus correcte que celle de kirbi suivie 
par M. Po. Quant à l'autre nom ture “ kirbs tagan” de Po., 207, 
il paraît sorti de quelque faute de texte ou de quelque méprise, et je 
ne crois ni à l'explication qu'en donne M. Po. dans son texte, ni à 
velle de sa note 2." Pour le nom mo., Barthold l'avait recueilli sous la 
forme 4 Jo “Jarba”, et M. Po: a bâti un raisonnement sur cette 
forme qu'il lit *Jardba, en ’opposant à mo. écrit Jaraya, Jara’a (cf. 
aussi Im. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1971). Mais il est certain que 4 je 


‚“Jarba” est seulement une mauvaise leçon pour le 4 Je Jana 


1 À oette même p. 18, le “ partäs’’ de M. St. doit être primitzvement un nom de 
peuple (== Bartas, Burtas; of. les diverses formes chez Vullers). 

* En arabe, JA duldul; M. Bt. le traduit par ''poro-épio ", et Tend par 
“ hérisson "' le mot Aii quxfw5 de la p. 24 (af. safra, n? 28a); mais duldul signifie 
aussi parfois '' hérisson '', et o’est le sens des équivalents qui en sont donnés en turo 


et en mongol per KarwfnL Toutefois Kaxwin! spéoifle que son duldul est plus grahd 
que le ydr-pudt (nom persan usuel du ‘hérisson "); il a done dû confondre les 
noms ici. ` 
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(< *Jartya) correctement donné par M. St.; c’est en effet Jariya 
qu'on a au xiv’ siècle dans le Houa-n vi-yu: FA mot mo. 
en blanc. 
17° (p. 16).—" Blaireau 1”; t. Ge “ pursug” " (8t). Le mot 
que j'ai traduit hypothétiquement par “blaireau” est le pers. 
sy, rüdak, de.sens asser incertain. Mais " pursug”, qui a passé 
aussi en persan (Vullers le rend par mustela, “fouine,” “belette ”), 
est sûrement le t. porsug, borsug (> russe barsuk), "blaireau " (cf. 
aussi bursumaq [lire borsumaq 1], “ blaireau,” de  Brookelmann, 
Käkyan, 44). Le mot n'est pas dans Po: Par contre, P 1268, après le 
nom ture, parle d'un nom mongol et d'un nom arabe (celui-ci 
laissé en blanc). Le nom mongol est écrit De; je ne doute 
pas qu'il faille lire Ole > doriyan, = mo. écrit doroyon, doryon 
(ma. dorgon), “blaireau”; on a byy» dorgan, " blaireau,” 
dans le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de Leide (TAN, 1928, 56). En 
fin de liste mongole, Po. 206 a un mot 4 Sls, laissé sans 
traduction; on pourrait être tenté d'y voir une mauvaise leçon du 
. nom mo. du blaireau ; mais je crois plutôt qu'il s’agit du n? 61d, infra. 
18° (p. 17)—" Tortue”; persan. af | 'kashaf" et 4 
“ bakha” ; ture Gb eo “ gäwarjä qq” eb 43 * bäga” 
(St.. Cf. Po., 199, 206, 208. La liste communiquée à M. Po. 
indiquait à tort que Karwini citait bäga comme un mot mongol; 
d'autre part, M. Po. fnit des formes turques des noms de la 
“ grenouille ", au lieu que, malgré les confusions qui se sont parfois 
produites entre les noms de ces deux animaux en turo et en mongol, 
le texte de Kazwini montre clairement qu'il s’agit ici de la tortue; 
la grenouille reparaitra d’ailleurs plus loin. Baga ou baya, avec le 
double gens, est bien oonnu en turc. Quant au premier nom turo, 
M. Po. l'a eu sous la forme Rau 3 et l'a coupé en “ yavr 1” + 
“ bagalig”’,  bagaliq"' étant “l’endroit où il y a des grenouilles ". 
Mais il me paraît clair qu'il faut lire en un seul mot guurdaglig ou 
qawurtaglig (< gaburtaglty), “ l'[animal] à écaille”; cf. Käßyari, 
qabircag, “ onise " (Brockelmann, 139); jay. gaburtag, tel. qabtréag, 
kirg. gabirdag, “‘écaille.” Il doit même s'agir d'un seul terme 
qauríaglig baga, mot ieri mot “grenouille à &aille” = “ tortue ”. 
Cost là le qipíaq là ^ 4i 5 gaburčaglu bays, "tortue," de 
-Houtema, 87 (mais Houtema transorit à tort boys, au lieu de baya, 
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de même qu'il a à tort qurboya, p. 88, pour qurbaya, .'* grenouille "). 
Les noms t. et mo. sont laissós en blano dans P 127a. à 

19° (p. 17).—“ Salamandre.” Il fallait renvoyer avant tout à 
Laufer, ** Asbestos and salamander,” dans T’oung Pao, 1905, 299-373. 

20? (p. 18)—'" Zibeline"; t. 9 “kieh”, mo. ou 
* balghān ” (Bt.). CE Po., 199 et 207; Pe., 283. T. ki$ est correct ; 
lire mo. bul*yan (mo. écrit bulayan). 

21? (p. 18.—" Écureuil”; mo. Ose “ karmün " (Bt). 
C£. Po., 199; Pe., 288. Lire birümün. Le mot arabo-persan employé 
par Kazwini est sinjäb (aussi connu en osm.), qui désigne bien 
I" écureuil ” (of. aussi Cod. Coman., p. 97). Karwini n’a dono pas 
commis la confusion avec P“ hermine ” que la traduction qui avait 
été remise à M. Po. lui avait fait croire, et dont j'ai parlé d’après lui. 

[21a (p. 19).—" Lézard ” (ar. dabb; pers. süsmär [= scr. &sumara, 
avec différenciations sémantiques]). Karwini donnait aussi un nom 
turc et un nom mongol, qui sont laissés en blanc dans le ms. de Paris. 
Je suppose que c’est ce mot turo qui est représenté par le mystérieux 
zul el I Dki imr,” “ lézard ”, de Po. 208] 

[215 (p. 19).—“ Chat sauvage." P 128a indique un nom turo et 
an nom mongol. Le nom turo est laissé en blano; le nom mo. est 
donné comme day nmüiük. Müšük est inconnu en mo., mais 
bien attesté en jay. et en turki, où c’est uri nom usuel du “ chat” 
domestique, alors qu'en turki le “ chat sauvage " est molun (cf. 1 mo. 
malur, ma. malahi, id.); toutefois von Le Coq (Sprichwörter und 
Lieder, 98) a noté à Turfan mölüng müfük comme désignation de 
“kleinere Wildkatzen jeder Art”. Je suppose que le mükük est ici 
en réalité le mot turo, et que c'est le mot mongol qui aurait dû être 
laissé en blanc. Le pis, “ chat”, de la liste de M. Poppe est peut-être 
à rapporter ici (variante de muëük), et non au paragraphe du “ chat” 
domestique (cf. supra, n° 6). Le “mus”, “chat”, de Brockelmann 
(Käëyars, 123) est probablement à transarire mis. 

22° (p. 19).—" Antilope”; t. AS“ gayik”, mo. U a "jairan ” 
(8t.). Cf. Po., 199-200 et 207; Pe., 284-5. Lire kWk et féran. 

99? (p. 21).—“ Putois”; t. Ge “madag” ob QU 
* küsan” (Bt.). Le sens est garanti par le nom arabe (zariban) ; le 
persan Tu met obscur. Le premier mot turo, écrit + 
dans P 1285, ne me rappelle rien. Quant au second, il est certainement 
à lire küsdn et est identique à t. tel., kob. küzdn, “ putois,” gara-küsan 
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et qara-küzän dans Cod. Coman., 98 et 128; of. aussi KaSyari (dans 
Brockelmann, 119); 0755 Æueün (oorr. E Le 2). M. Po., 
208, donne parmi les mots turos de Kazwini un mot “iersaq” qu’il 
traduit par “taupe” (= t. alt. tdrsák) ; on pourrait songer à une 
équivalence inexacte et une mauvaise leçon pour büsdn; mais peut- 
être s'agit-il d'un tout autre mot. P 128b mentionne aussi un nom 
mongol, qui est laissé en blanc. 

24° (p. 21.—" Rat"; t obee "dan", mo. Lai 
“ tlgüna " (St.). Cf. pour la forme turque, Po., 207, et Pe., 283 
stéan est turkmène selon Houtsma, 76. Le mot mo. n'est pas dans la 
liste de M. Po.; mais il faut évidemment le lire 142,5 qui"quna 
(mo. écrit qulwyuna et quluyana) ; la forme du Houa-yi yi-yu est 
qulugana. Comme mot mo. correspondant à t. sigan, Evliyä-Öelebi 
indique ole fum*ran, “marmotte,” dont certaines formes 
dialectales signifient “taupe” et même “ grosse souris" (cf. Pe., 
283-4). Si le mot d’Evliyä-Öelebi était vraiment mongol, ce serait 
le seul mot vraiment mongol qu'on ne trouve pes avant lui chez 
Karwini; mais peut-être fum*ran était-il donné dans certains mas. 
de Karwin! (à propos d'un autre animal 1), ou encore Evliyä-Öelebile 
doit-il à quelque dialecte ture de prononciation “ kirghire ”. Aux 
indications données dans Pe. sur jum“ran, j'hésite À joindre yamlan 
de Käëyari (Brockelmann, p. 76), “ espèce de souris" ; ydlenén [lire 
yalman] de Houtama, 108, “ gerboise " ; tel. yalman, “ petit animal” 
(Radlov, III, 189); yalman d'Ibn Muhanna, “souris de campagne” 
(SON Jb; cf. Melioranakii, Arab filolog o tureckom yazyke, 062). 

25^ (p. 22).—“ Cheval sauvage," “hömione”; t. oy» 
“ qülán ". Cf. Po., 207, et compte rendu de Zap. Koll. Vost., ITI, 578. 
Un nom mo. est laissé en blanc dans P 12%. 

26° (p. 23).—" Éléphant” ; mo. Osake "jühün" et OÙ) 
“la‘an” (St.) Cf. Po., 200 et 207; Pe., 285-6. Pour le second 
terme, lire Ole yayan (P 129b a Ole); le premier représente 
le même mot, sous la forme dialectale Ja'un (issue de [ou fautive pour] 
fa’an > Jän). Cf. aussi compte rendu de M. Po. dans Zap. Koll. 
Vost., III, 579 (la remarque qui l'a surpris veut simplement dire qu'on 
ne doit pas rapprocher le A de Jahün:du -'- de adw'usun sans signaler 
su lecteur qu'ils ne sont pas phonétiquement équivalents). Käsyari 
donne en turo yayan et yaña (Brockelmann, 72 et 77). 

27° (p. 24).—" Hermine”; mo. e "autam" (St). Le liste 
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fournie à M. Po., 206, indiquait utm comme le mot mo. pour “ castor” 
chez Kazwini. Bien que n'ayant alors accès à cette liste que par 
M. Po., j'ai supposé déjà (Pe., 286) que le mo. el umsim (1) 
indiqué par Evliyä-Öelebi pour [pelisse d’] “ hermine ” était le même 
que le utm de Kazwini; l'édition de M. St. montre qu'on avait fourni 
à M. Po. une traduction inexacte et que, chez Kaswini également, 
il s’agit bien de l'hermine (gägum) et non du “ castor”. Le mot pour 
“ pelisse de” (kürkü) employé en turo par Evliyä-Öelebi est une 
addition qui n'implique pas la présence d'un second élément dans 
gon umsim (il dit de même en turc “ pelisse d'écureuil " pour le seul 
mot mo. kärämün, “ écureuil”). Le nom mo. écrit de l'hermine est 
tlydng (of. Pe., 286, et la correction justifiée de M. Po. dans Zap. 
Koll. Vost., ILI, 577-8, qui écarte dnd, &ndn). Vu l'accord des maa. 
de Kazwini, je ne doute pas que l'umstm d’Evliya-Celebi ne soit une 
forme altérée, où, en particulier, ls est une mauvaise restitution 
d'une ligne horizontale un peu allongée. Par ailleurs, je crois que, 
dans Kazwini lui-même, il faut corriger el. en eal *iydm, forme 
secondaire de üyang (et *üydn). 
` 28° (p. 24)—' Singe”; pers. 4359 “ bürina”, turo Nn 
bikan” (St.). Cf. Po., 200. Lire pour le second mot (joey beöin. 
M. Po. dit que le mot est donné comme turo par Kazwini, mais qu'il 
est en réalité mongol, et il suppose en outre que Kazwini a voulu le 
noter sous la prononciation befin ; je n'en vois pas de raison suffisante, 
oar les mss. confondent souvent y j et c & le Houa-i yu 
a bien baöın, et d'autre part bäčin est attesté en turc dès l'épigraphie 
del'Orkhon. Les formes persane et mongolo-turque sont apparentées, 
de méme que le russe obez yana (le Cod. Coman., p. 128, écrit 
“ abursina ” [= *abuzina 1] pour le persan). Le mot méritera une 
monographie. Cf. aussi Laufer, dans T’oung Pao, 1916, 74. Une forme 
mo. est laissée en blano dans P 1305. 

[28a (p. 24).—" Hérisson " (qunfud) ; cf. supra, n° 16. M. St. 
n'indique pas ici de noms turo ou mongol ; toutefois P 130b dit que 
le qunfuB est appelé S kirbi (ire kirpi) par les “ Persans ” 
(ire “ Turos ”, bien que kirpü apparaisse dislectalement dans Vullers, 
II, 812), et lie en blanc un nom mongol.] 

29° (p. 25). —“ Cert" 1; le mâle est t. Usa» “ sagün”, la femelle 


* Le mot arabe ext sl mahdi; ML Bt. l'a pris dans son autre sens de 
bœuf sauvage ' ^, qui est exclu im. 
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t. JUL “ märal " (S). Po., 207, indique “ buyu soyim ” et “ maral ”, 
‚comme mâle et femelle du cerf chez.Kazwini, en ajoutent que oes 
termes existent aussi en mongol. Le mot buyu, “ cerf,” n'est pas 
dans le texte imprimé de. Karwini, et il y aurait lieu de vérifier s'il 
figarait bien dans le ms. qui est à la base de la liste de M. Po. Lire 
sigun = siyun (cf. KaSyari, styun, dans Brockelmann, 178; t. jay. 
‘soyun ; osm. eto., siyin) et maral. 

30° (p. 27).—“ Lion"; t. “arslän” (St). Of. Po., 200 et 206, 
qui l'a classé parmi les mota mongols de Kazwini (celui-ci ne le donne 
„que comme mot turc ; toutefois P 181b laisse en blanc un nom mongol, 
peut-être identique) Cf. aussi, pour le turo, Bang, Ueber die türk. 
Namen einiger Grosskaizen, 126-7, et, pour le mongol, Poppe, dans 
Im, Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1256. : 

81° (p. 28)—" Tigre" (babr); t. yoy “yolbars” (St.). 
Cf. Po., 207 (“ yulbars") ; P 132 laisse en blanc un nom mongol. | 

39° (p. 29).—' Ours ” ; t. sl [71 ayü 2 mo. Es “otha” (St.). 
Ot Po. 200, 206, 207; Pe, 281-2: aussi Poppe dans Im. 
Ak, Nauk, 1927, 1258. La forme “ayus” fournie à M. Po. pour le 
mot turo ne paraît pas justifiée; P 132b écrit $|. Quant au mot 
mo., lire &t*9d ou Giga. Vu la dépendance étroite qu'il y a entre 
EvliyaCelebi et Kazwini, le » mongol altéré d’Evliyä-Öelebi est 
bien à réteblir en Sl ót*94 comme je l'avais proposé, et non en 
y| ayu comme l’a préféré M. Po. (Zap. Koll. Vost., III, 579). 

33° (p. 29).—" Loup"; t. DIS "qur", mo. An “hina” 
(St.) Cf Po., 200—201 et 207 ; Pe., 286. La liste fournie à M. Po. 
: donne pour le turo *' qur? bóry", c'est-à-dire qu'elle juxtapose lés deux 
mota turcs signifiant “loup”; mais si börs a figuré dans le texte 
primitif de Kazwini, il faudra probablement lire “ gurt et bóri". 
Quant au mot mo., lire di> čina (= mo. écrit Ginoa). La même 
faute “ hina’* est copiée dans Evliy&-Üelébi; elle se trouve en fait 
dans tous les mas. connus de Kazwini. 

34° (p. 31).—" Hyène”; t. hə “dita” (St) C'est évi- 
demment là le mot “ turc ” transcrit tiu et laissé sans traduction dans 
Po., 208: Les noms arabe (dabu‘) et persan (käftär) ne laissent pas de 
doute sur le sens. Le nom ordinaire de l’hyène en turc est sirtlan, 
mais le mot donné par Kazwin! n'est pas inexplicable; seulement, 
il n'est pas turc, mais mongol. Aussi bien dans le vocabulaire arabo- 
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mongol d’Ibn Muhannä que dans le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de 
Leide, l'"hyéne" est appelée L> h> delü čana (= detu 
čina), “ loup à crinière ” (cf. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 58), et 
la méme expression pour '' hyène” se retrouve dans l’osmanli wilals 
qurt, “ loup à oriniére " (cf. T’oung Pa», 1930, 809). C’est le mongol 
deliti, “à crinière,” qui est devenu cher Kazwin! le nom “turc” 
de l’hyène. Les noms turc et mo. de l'hyéne sont laissés en blanc 
dans P 1335; c’est probablement le mot mongol qui, dans d'autres 
mss., a pris indüment la place du mot turc. 

35° (p. 82)—" Lynx"; t. oy» LS "qarü güläg”; mo. 
Op. “ siladastin” (St). Of. Po., 201, 206, 207. Le nom turo 
gara-qulag, mot à mot, “ oreille noire ", est bien connu (P 134a a à tort 
38 b gara-kéz, “ œil noir”), et je compte consacrer un jour 
une note spéciale aux noms asiatiques du lynx. Pour le mo., la liste 
remise à M. Po. portait Uy Hrlasin, et M. Po. suppose que mo. 
écrit “ Alügusüun” est issu d'un hriügüsün. Mais j'ai montré (Pe., 
281) qu'Evhyü-Üelebi ayant p šüläsün, c’est également 
la forme qu'il faut lire au lieu de “ Arlasün”. Mais par ailleurs P 134a 
écrit OS = Hilitsün, dont le “siladasün” de M. Bt. n’est 
qu'une altération graphique; et ce doit être là la leçon primitive 
de Kazwini, 

36° (p. 33).— Once”; t. Que “pars” (St). Cf. Po., 201, 
206, 207. Ce mot est plus probablement à lire ici bars que pars. P 134b 
mentionne un nom mo., laissé en blanc. 

37° (p. 34).—" Chien”; t. | "3"; mo. by “nuga” (St). 
Po. 201, 206, 207; Pe., 282. Le mot mo. est noyai. D’après 
l'édition de M. St., Kazwini aurait donc noga, et non le nogas fourni 
à M. Po. et que j'ai indiqué d'aprée lui. Dans ces conditions, il n'est 
plus évident que le y d’Evliyä-Öelebi soit à corriger en Gly 
et nous pouvons avoir une graphie noga = noyat du type de 
gags = yaqas. | 

88° (p. 35).—“ Léopard", “panthère”; t. o» “ gaplan ” 
(Bt.). M. Po., 207, lit gablan et traduit par “ tigre" ; mais ar. namar, 


pers. paang, désignent le “léopard” ou la “ panthère” et non le 
“tigre”, et par ailleurs c'est gaplan qui est la forme turque normale ; 
gablan est la forme empruntée en mongol (cf. Hist. seorète des Mongols, 
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§ 71, et Inv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 62). P 135b indique une forme mo., 
laissée en blanc. 

39° (p. 86).—" Puce”; t. Sy “barka”. Lire bürgd; le sens 
est garanti par ar. burgüß, pers. AS, et c’est par inadvertance que 
M. Po., 207, traduit t. bürgd par “pou”. Le mot bürgd a passé en 
mongol; bien qu'il manque à nos dictionnaires du mo. écrit, il est 
donné tel quel dans le Houa-yi yi-yu et M. Po., 206, l’a signalé en 
kalmouk sous la forme bürks. Ibn Muhanna (Melioranskii, ZVOI RAO, 
XV, 110) donne pour le mo. ch. _ birik, évidemment apparenté à 
bürka, bürgd (cf. t. osm. pird). La liste fournie à M. Po. prête en outre 
à Kazwini un mot mo. JE; brydn, signifiant “puce "3; il ny 
a rien de tel dans l'édition de M. St., mais P 136a indique une 
forme mo., laissée en blanc; peut-être faut-il lire ol- y, *bürdan. 
Pour turc bür&4 emprunté en mongol, cf. Poppe dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
1927, 1264. | 

40° (p. 36).—" Dragon"; t. à "1d"; mo. Ju “ moghür " 
(St.). Cf. Po., 201, 206, 207. Le mot iu, luu, “ dragon," est bien connu 
en turc et en mongol (cf. tnfra, n? 50). Pour le mot mo., la liste fournie 
à M. Po. écrit myas, où M. Po. a vu très naturellement mo. moy, 
“serpent.” Mais il y a des difficultés, parce que moyat reparaîtra 
ensuite plus loin pour le serpent sous la forme moga, parce que les 
noms arabe et persan montrent qu'il s'agit bien ici du dragon, 
enfin parce que le " moyur " de léd, St. (il est bien dans P 136a) 
introduit ici un nouvel élément d'incertitude. La solution de M. Po. 
est cependant la seule qui s'offre jusqu'ici, et dans le Cod. Coman., 
128 et 129, on a le même mot turo sazyan ou sarayän pour “ serpent ” 
et pour “ dragon ”. 

41° (p. 37).—" Sauterelle" ; t. Jya & “jigurdūk” (Bt). CE 
Po., 207: Jägärdük. Lire probablement *&gürdük, variante de 
ügürtkä. Cf. mo. &irgd (Houa4n yi-yu); dagirga du ms. de Leide 
(Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1921, 1272). P 136b mentionne une forme mo., laissée 
en blanc. 

42° (p. 88).—" Serpent”; t. DL " yan" ; mo. Bye “ maga” 
(St.). C£ Po., 202, 206. Lire moga ( = mo. écrit moyas) ; la liste 
fournie à M. Po. écrivait moya. 

48° (p. 40)—" Scarabée”; t. 4583 “gangür” (St). Lire 
Ja gonquz (= gonw). CE Po., 207, qui a la forme correcte. 
P 138a mentionne une forme mo., laissée en blanc. 
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44° (p. 44).—" Scorpion"; t. ol» ‘jiyin” (St). Lire dayan, 
et cf. Po., 208. P 139b indique fautivement Ol» en turo oL 
en mo. g . 

45° (p. 44).—“ Áraignóe "; t. Jass) “urumjük”; mo. 
Al “ähamin” (St). Nest pas dans Po. Lire +. örümfük. 
La forme mo. est fautive pour hällın ou halfin (mo. écrit a'alfin), et 
a été copiée sous la forme ahhin par Evliya-Celebi. Cf. JA., 1925, 
I, 207-9, et Pe., 288. P 1895, qui a aussi ain, confirme l'emprunt 
par Evliyä-Öelebi. f 

46° (p. 45).—“ Tique”; t. «$ “gané” (8t) Cf Po, 207. 
Lire kana, P 140a indique un nom mongol, laissé en blanc. 

47° (p. 46).—" Aspio () ^; t. uk “ kalras" (St). Pas dans 
Po. Le sens de Var. uto garini m’est inconnu (le mot est-il 
correct 1); mais le sens résulte du nom pers. mär-ı-bälin, évidemment 
identique au màár-i-baís de Vullers. Le mot turo est peut-être altéré, 
mais je ne sais comment le corriger. Peut-étre lire *kälärs, qui serait 
à la base de t. kälär et Adlds, “lézard ” (cf. Käyari, dans Brockelmann, 
103, et Radlov, IT, 1113, 1114).1 P 140a mentionne aussi un nom mo., 
laissé en blanc. i | 

48° (p. 45).—"Pou"; t. cw "bu"; mo. oe» "büsün" 
(St.). Lire mo. bósün. Cf. Po., 202, 207; Pe., 288. 

49° (p. 46).—" Fourmi”; t. Ale» “jamais”, mo. le ji 
“ damüriqa ". Cf. Po., 202, 206, 208; Pe., 289. La liste fournie à 
M. Po. donnait &umal# pour le turo, et Jubali pour le mongol, mais 
Jubalt est une forme dialectale turque (pas attestée telle quelle)*; 
par ailleurs, Evliyä-Öelebf indiquait t. garinla (cf. Käïyari, garinda, 
garinöag, dans Brockelmann, 148), mo. >’, qumriya; dans 


1 Cf. eum Houtama, Ein turk.-arub. Glowar., p. 98, où » kaläs est uns 
mauvaise correction de Houtsma pour AS kälar que le texte donne justement. 


Votr aussi Ibn Muhanni, -, 15 *kaläsun (Malov, dans ZX V., II, 244). J'ai entendu 
kela à Korla, kelak & Kuda. Il faut toutefois se r&ppeler que le sens de “ lézard ” ne 
ve guère avec le terme persan, et qu'il y a un autre paragraphe pour le '' lézard ” 
(swpra, n? 21a); mon hypothèse sur le ws de Kaxwin! est dono faite sous toutes 
réserves. 


* Je orom que mieux vaudrait transcrire la première forme dumdli; cf. dömdli 
dans F. W. K. Muller, Uigurica, II, 359, suivi par Brockelmann, Kadri, 58 (mais 
& dre vraıwemblablement dwenals dans les deux ces); dans Radlov, tar. čumald, Jay. 
dumddu (1) ber. oùmôldu; seuls des dialectes septentrionaux ont des formes non 
p&latalumées: tel. malt, lob., tub. bali, kmd. čubalyt. 
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les deux cas, il faut lire pour le soi-disant mot mongol un 
qumuriga, qui est turo, et la faute commune, aussi bien -que 
l'attribution aux Mongols de ce mot turo, établissent une fois de plus 
qu’Evliyä-Öelebi dépend bien de Karwinï pour ses mota “mongols ". 
Par ailleurs, cette nouvelle divergence entre la liste fournie à M. Po. 
et l'édition de M. St. rend bien désirable l'étude minutieuse du ms. 
utilisé par Barthold. i 

50° (p. 51).—“ Crocodile”; t. CO "0"; mo sdb 
“ qniqasün" (Bt). CE Po., 202 et 208; Pe., 289. Le mot t. “ot” 
ou “t” est peut-être identique au t. bui que j'ai indiqué dans Pe., 
289, mais en ce cas l'un de ces deux mote inconnus serait altéré de 
l'autre. Mais il y a une autre possibilité. Dans P 143a, le nom turo, 
laissé d’abord en blanc, a été complété ultérieurement d'une autre 
main en (5 J lui, transcription très admissible (et d'ailleurs attestée 
en t. jay.) de t. et mo. lu (ou ki), “ dragon ” (< ch. #8 long, *lÿwong),1 
écrit plus haut lu sous le n? 40. Précisément, nous voyons dans 
Käßyari (Brockelmann, 123) le mot pers. nāk (< sor. naga, et qui a 
pris en persan le sens de “ crocodile ") employé en turc pour désigner 
l'année du “ dragon”. Quant au mo. “ pilgasün ”, la leçon de l'édition 
de M. St. apporte une nouvelle complication au Osea blqsun 


de la liste fournie à M. Po., Dsäl bslqun de celle d’Evliyä-Öelebi 
(of. aussi T'oung Pao, 1980, 18, où j'ai prêté par inadvertance à M. Po., 
sur une métathèse *baslagun < *balgasun, un raisonnement qu'il 
n'a pas eu à tenir, puisqu'il croyait avoir blgsun aussi bien dans Evliya- 
Celebi que dans Kazwini. Ein outre, P 143 semble avoir O puiku 


sigsun presque plutôt que Os, et en tout cas, même en 
n’admettent que deux crochets au début du mot, le second serait 
celui d'un # et il faudrait dono lire *bilgasun, ce qui ne cadre plus 
avec l'étymologie par balig que M. Po. a proposée. Je note à tout 


1 Contrairement à cette étymologie, admise après d’autres per M. Rudnev, 
M. Vladımırcov (Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1917, 1490) a dit que mo. écrit [wv (pron. 4 ou i8) 
était emprunté au tb. Hw, qui traduit le sanser. näga. Je ne crois pas que oe soit 
juste, quelque opinion qu'on puisse avoir sur l'étymologie même de Elu. Les Mongols 
doivent certainement leur lus aux Ouigours (Iw = is en ouigour ancien, leu en ouigour 
tardif}, ot, avant les Ougours, on & déjk deux fois Iis en turo runique pour l’année du 
*' dragon "' (Ius yH, dans Radlov, Die altturk. Inschr. der Mongolei, 8* hvr., 251 ot 252) ; 
à oette date, un emprunt au tibétain est pratiquement hors de question. Nous oon- 
naissons &ujourd'hu: nombre d'autres mots chinois transomts au Moyen Age dans des 
écritures d'Asie Centrale et oh lea naseles gutturales finales du chinois ne sont pes 
notées. Par ailleurs long (*lrong) comportait une mouillure qui justifle une prononae- 
tion i ou Igi dans le mot emprunté. 
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hasard, pour l'hypothèse de M. Po., que le vocabulaire arabo-mongol 
de Leide a une expression |;» (yanks (*balsayun dira), où “dira 
signifierait “ toit ” (cf. Poppe, dans Iw. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 57; mais oe 
*balsayun n'est pas relevé à son ordre alphabétique, ibid, 1927, 
1265-6). Si ce *balsayun se confirmait et provenait d'une métathèse 
de balayasun > balyasun en “balasayun > *balsayun (avec une 
nuance sémantique analogue à celle qui fait expliquer balayadt, 
dans le Yuan che, par "gardien des greniers [impériaux] ”?), 
l'explicatxon du nom de la ville de Balasayun par le mo. balyasun 
en serait singulièrement renforcée. 

[50a (p. 53).—'' Crabe ". P 1435 mentionne un nom turo et un 
nom mongol, laissés en blano.] 

51° (p. D3)—" Poisson”; t. Gib “balg”, mo. Qe 
“ jighäsün”. Cf. Po., 202 et 207 ; baliq et hyasun sont corrects. 

52° (p. 59)" Grenouille”; t. lays “gūrbagā”; mo. 
(282. “bazghaugh” (St.) Ce doivent être là les mote qui ont 
été fournis à M. Po. (206 et 207) sous les formes de t. qurmaq, 
“grenouille,” et mo. 6y, bryu, “amphibie.”  Qurbaga et 
qurmaq sont connus tous les deux en turo comme nom de la 
“grenouille ” ; P 146b a bien qurbaga. Le nom mongol ordinaire 
de la “ grenouille" est mdndgdi. Quant au prétendu mo. bzyuy (ou 
bryu 1), j'hésite d'autant plus à en faire usage qu'il est peut-être 
contaminé par 2 bdzdy, un des noms persans de la grenouille. 

[52a (p. 60).—" Castor” (kada'at). P 147a mentionne un nom turc 
et un nom mongol, laissés en blanc.] 

53° (p. 61).—" Castor" (kunduz) (ici “ loutre”); mo, os 
“ galiün " (8t.). Cf. Po., 202-3; = mo. écrit gali’un ; mais gak’un 
est en principe la “ martre” ou la “loutre”, non le “ castor ”. 
P 147a mentionne un nom ture, laissé en blanc. 

54° (p. 62).—" Oie ” (iwazz); t. Goyal " ürdek”, mo. Qe» s by 
“ nilga et sūn ” (St.). Cf. Po., 208 et 207. Lire t. ördak et mo. Oses3y 
nogosun (= mo. écrit noyosun) ; mais ces mots signifient “ canard ” 
et non "oie". P 147b orthographie nogausun comme les autres mss. 

55° (p. 63).—" Plongeon,” “ grèbe ” ; t. (33353 “ gashgaldag " 
(St.); of. Po., 207. Le sens est dense par celui du turo gadgaldag 
(en turki quégaldag et qalgaëdag; Käëyeri [p. 150], qafyalaq); 1 
mot “arabe” [ou persan plutôt 1] KL, que M. St. lit bübagün, 
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m'est inconnu, En outre, M. Po., 206, indique un mot “ mongol” 
inconnu plus. "smay" pour “plongeon” (un nom arabe et un 
nom mo. sont laissés en blanc dans P 148a). Il a-dû se produire là 
quelque confusion, car une note de M. St. signale que l'édition de 
Bombay ajoute que le '' babagün ” est appelé en persan “ samägh”, 
dono ge. Il me parsit vraisemblable que ce mot, sur lequel 
M. Bt. n'a rien trouvé, soit celui que Vullers a enregistré sous la forme 
‚u samänt, comme le nom d'un "oiseau qui surgit de la mer 
[ou du fleuve] ”. 

56° (p. 63).—" Faucon” (baz); t. W> ë "garjga" (Bt). Cf. 
Po., 207. Lire gartiga (= garéfyat), “ vautour” ; us s est également 
connu en mongol. Un nom mo. est laissé en blanc dans P 148a. 

57° (p. 63).—" Épervier” ; t. 43,5 “qarqü” (St). Pas dans 
Po. Lire girgu = qiryut (cf. giryut dans KaSyari, 148, 155, et garyut 
[à lire giryui], ibid., 55). Ce peut être là aussi le mot non identifié 
* cheegey ” (“‘ épervier ") du Codex Coman., p. 129. Le mot gWryut se 
trouve également en mongol (kirgus [= kiryus] dans le Houa-yı yi-yu). 
.. B8? (p. 63).—" Canard”; t. je “ghäz” ; mo. G “ galawan ” 
(St). Pas dans Po. Lire mo. qalaum (= mo. écrit yala'un). 
En persan et en mongol respectivement, yds et yala’un signifient 
“oie”; il semble donc, si on se rappelle la confusion précédente du 
n? 54, que Karwinï ait confondu les mots persans et mongols pour 
“canard” et pour “oie”. Toutefois Quatremère (Hist. des sult. 
man. , IT, 1), en expliquant le nom du sultan mamlük Qalaun, de race 
qipíaq, dit que son nom signifie “ canard” ; le changement du sens 
n'est dono pas le fait du seul Karwini. En fait la confusion entre les 
deux mots est déjà constante chez Käëyari ick Brockelmann, 135 et 
182), et ceci méritera l'examen. 

59° (p. 63).—“ Moustique”; mo. 2,> "harad" (85): CH 
Po., 204, 206. Le forme de la liste fournie à M. Po. est + >, que 


M. Po. a rétabli en find, en le comparant à t. Sirkdi, etc. La forme doit 
être en effet fri, aveo incertitude sur le timbre de la première syllabe. 
Peut-être faut-il faire entrer également en ligne de compte le “ suru 


1 La note 6 de la p. 63 ne me paraît pas justifiée. Kaxwin! mentionne le ‘ grand 
moustique’, puis passe au ‘ moustique ordinaire". C'est à oe dernier que ls suite me 
semble se rapporter. P 1485 mentionne un nom turo et un nom mongol, laissés en 
blanc; seul le nom mo. est donné jusqu'ici par d'autres mes. Dans ie Howa-y: yi- yv, 
le nom mo. du '' moustique ” est bökö’und = mo. écrit böks’and, bókóna. 
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bin” (= sürü Abin, zürü Abin?) qui traduit Ginzare dans Cod. 
Coman., p. 129. 

60? (p. 65).—" Rossignol”; mo. cora “ sandürag " (St.). 
Cf. Po., 204. P 149 mentionne un nom turo, laissé en blanc. La liste 
remise à M. Po. portait Ey. sanduya, que M. Po. a rapproché 
à bon droit du t. sandiyas, etc. Vu la forme de l'édition de M. St., 
la vraie leçon de Kazwini ne peut être que gu sandinoaë 
turo d'origine et inconnu par ailleurs en mongol. Ajouter en turc 
sandavaë chez Käëyari (Brockelmann, p* 170), sanduaë (sanduwač) 
chez Ibn Muhannä (Malov, dans Zap. Koll. Vost., HI, 240). 

61° (p. 65).—" Hibou ” ; t. ye sle " säriqush” ; mo. Ql + 
“ shirashibin” (8t). Cf. Po., 204, 206, 207. Le turo sori-qui 
(= sarty-qué) est le nom d’un oiseau en osmanli et le mo. Ara-fibun 
(= mo. écrit Hra-hba’un) est connu comme nom du “hibou” ; ils 
signifient tous deux “oiseau jaune”. Mais P 149 a en turo baiyuš 
(= bai-qué), qui est un nom turo usuel du “hibou” (of. Radlov, IV, 
1423; Shaw, Vocab., 210; et même “persan” “baygis” dans 
Cod. Coman., 129) ; ce pourrait être là la vraie leçon de Kazwini pour 
le turo; cf. toutefois n? 85. Saru-qus (= sarš-quš) est donné en mo. 
pour “ hibou ” ou “ chouette " dans Ibn Muhanna (cf. Melioranskii, 
dans ZVOI RAO, XV,186). La liste remise à M. Po. portait, pour le mot 
mongol, e,- ls šira-šium (of. aussi Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 60); 
mais les leçons de l'édition de M. St. montrent que la forme est fautive, 
et il faut donc renoncer à certaines des conséquences que M. Po. avait 
cru en pouvoir tirer. Par ailleurs, l'altération de -n en -m appuie la 
correction de “ uim ” en ündn que j'ai proposée sous le n? 27. 

[01a (p. 66).—‘‘ Perroquet."—61b (p. 66).—" Faisan.” —6lc 
(p. 67).—“ Sauterelle ”. P 1495 mentionne pour ces trois oiseaux 
des noms turcs et mongols, laissés en blanc.] 

[61d (p. 66).—" Tunaxw.” Cet oiseau n’est pas identifié, et ses 
noms persans sont incertains. Mais en tenant compte du + 
* find" de M. St. (avec ses variantes) et du nom de RE därgüna 
que lui donnent les gens de Kazwin, il est assez tentant d’y voir le 
o $5 jl» où J ols de Vullers (I, 784, 786), c'est-à-dire un “pie”. 
Ce doit être co mot des gens de Kazwin qui a été indiqué à M. Po. 
comme un mot mo. sous la forme Sl (of. supra, n? 17).] 
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62° (p. 67)-“Outarde”1; t. po "dagdar", mo. 
Glass “dagdag” (St.). Cf. Po. 203, 208. La liste fournie à 
M. Po. donnait (5,429 “tuydri” comme mot mo. et (slug 
* toydag " comme mot tro; M. Po. a rétabli pour le mo. un original 
*uydur, qu'il a rapproché du turki “ dughdun ", “ cygne sauvage 23 
de D. Ross, À polyglot list of birds, n? 36 ; st pour fo turn” En 
il & fait remarquer qu'on le retrouvait dans mo. écrit doyuday. 
réalité, l'édition de M. St. montre que les formes t. et mo. de cas 
ont dû être interverties dans la liste remise à M. Po., et d'autre part 
les initiales en d- (et non en t-) doivent bien être celles de Kazwini, 
tout au moins pour le mo. ; il faut donc lire t. dogduri (= doydurt) ou 
togdur (= toydurs), mo. dog*daq (= deyudag). Pour la forme turque, 
of. t. osm. toydars (Radlov, III, 1168); t. (552€9 toydari, sw 
toydari et 105$ todara dans Vullers; turki 'tughdarra" de 
Shaw cité par E. D. Ross, n? 36; > tukdar, nom ordinaire de 
louterde dans l'Inde selon Ross, n° 36; turki "dughduri" (lire 
doyduril) au sens douteux de “cygne sauvage” (#’ien-ngo), dans 
Ross, n° 36. Pour mo. dog*dag (= mo. écrit doyuday [doyudag] ), 
cf. t. kirg. duadaq (> russe dudak), t. jay. toydaq (Radlov, III, 1168, 
mais transcrit tuydag dans HI, 1434), t. kkir., sag. koib., kč. tödag ; 
mandohou todo. Peut-être le t. jay. ($4399 “iuydul” de 
Pavet de Courteille et de Radlov est-il en outre une mauvaise leçon 
pour toydun ou toydan. 

63° (p. 67).—" Milan"; mo. ala “halya” (St). Pas dans 
Po. Lire hakyd = mo. écrit dlyd. Cf. JA. 1925, I, 218-14, et Pe., 
289-90. Nous avons ici la source du Aaliyd (altéré graphiquement 
en “ hakiya”) d’EvliyaCelebi. P 150a mentionne aussi un nom turo, 
laissé en blanc. 

64^ (p. 68)—" Pigeon"; t. eS “ giizarchi” (St.). Po., 
207. Lire kögär&i. P 150b mentionne aussi un nom turc, laissé en blanc. 

[64a (p. 69).—' Pélican” (t Àawagi). P 150b mentionne des 
noms turc et mongol, laissés en blano.] 

65° (p. 69).—“ Hirondelle” ; t. c “girlagüj” (St. Pas 
dans Po. Les formes turques vont de Jay. garlayad à osm. gfrlany15 ; 


1 M, Bt. hésite sur le nom persan de 3 fard (ou Jurd); mais c'est là une 
orthographe déjà relevée pour 5 » jars (ou furs) et mmo 5 x &ärz, “ outarde.” 


~ 
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il faut probablement lire ioi garlaqu = qarlayuë. Cf. mo. gariyada. 
P 1605 mentionne en outre un nom mongol, laissé en blano. 

. 66° (p. 69)—" Chauve-souris" ; +t. «4 “yalāsa” (St.). 
P 150a mentionne en outre un nom mo., laissé en blanc. La liste remise 
à M. Po. (p. 207) donnait en turc “ yalagana”, qu'il rapproche de 
yarganat. L'histoire de turki yarganat, kaz. Jarganat, kirg. laryanat, 
n'est pas claire; mais la leçon de St. ne laisse guère de doute qu'il 
faille plutôt relier yalasa à Käëyari yartsa (Brockelmann, 85), osi. 
yarasa, osm. et jay. yarastg. Cf. aussi turkmène ly yarasa, 
que Houtsma (p. 105) me paraît avoir tort de lire yardsa. 

67° (pp. 70 et 89).—" Petit sigle” (dal) et “vautour” (nasr); 
t. „ob “gäjar” (St). P 1515 mentionne en outre un nom mo., 
laissé en blanc. Lire qair. Cf. Po., 208 [et 206], qui dit que Karwini 
le range parmi les mots turcs, mais que c’est un mot mongol, qu'il 
rend par “griffon”. En réalité qafir (< qadir) est aussi bien turc 
que mongol. Cf. en dernier lieu sur ce mot 7"oung Pao, 1930, 53. Je 
ne sais si les mote turki ° "ghi" [pour ->è yafir?] de 
Shaw, Vocabulary, 218, Gypactus barbatus, et „me “ghačir” 
de Ross, n° 40 et 41, “‘ outarde," ont rien à faire ici. | 

. 68° (p. 70)—“ Poue”; t. 533 “dagig”; mo. $435» 
" dagäga” (8t.). Cf. Po., 208 et 207; Pe., 290; Po. dans Izv. Ak. 
Nauk, 1927, 1023 et 1033, et dang ZKV., III, 579. Le mo. * dagaqu " 
est vraisemblablement à lire soit en valeur de dagayu (= daqa'u), soit 
à corriger en $45» dagawu. Käëyari (Brockelmann, 196) indique 
en turc aussi bien tagayu que taqug, mais en spécifiant que cette 
seconde forme est turkmène. P 151b écrit pour le mo. $9» dagau. 
Cf. aussi n° 685. 

[68a (p. 71).—“ Francolin.” P 152a indique un nom turo et un 
nom mongol, laissós en blanc.] 

[685 (p. T1).—" Coq."—P 152a indique un nom turc, laissé en 
blanc, et un nom mo. Q48» dagaun, simple variante du nom de la 
* poule" du n? 68. Le liste remise à M. Poppe (p. 207) comportait 
en outre un nom turo du “ coq ”, ataé, qui est connu en turo de Kazan ; 
peut-être est-ce là le nom turo qui est laissé en blanc dans le ms. de 
Paris, mais il restera à établir s'il figurait bien dans le texte primitif 
de Kazwini. Evliyä-Öelebi a copié dans Karwini les noms mongols 
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du “coq” et de la “poule” ; mais son nom turo du “coq” (554 
*sürt (1), ne peut se ramener graphiquement à didé (cf. Pe. 290).] 

69° (p. 72)—" Mouche”; t. ol “than” (St) Of. Po., 
208, dont la liste parait avoir eu “ &bin". La forme turque correcte 
est en effet &bin, bin. P 152b mentionne en outre un nom mo., 
laissé en blano. 

. [89a (p. 73). Humay ".—69b (p. 74).—‘‘ Freux." P 153a 

mentionne des noms tures et mongols, laissós en blanc.] 

70° (p. 74).—" Étourneau ” (pers. sûr); mo. 4> A» “ sagharjih ” 
(St.). P 153b mentionne en outre un nom turc, laissé en blanc. Cf. 
.Po. 206, à qui on a donné le mot mo. sous la forme ix „i= sgröa, 
et aveo le sens inexact de “ merle ” ; M. Po. en a rapproché justement 
t. kaz. Ayiríag, čuvaš Singird, “ étourneau”; mais il faut ajouter 
surtout osm. styirsig, “ étourneau ” ; t. coman “ segerčic ” (= siyiriig), 
de sens incertain (cf. Cod. Coman., 130, et W. Bang, Vom Köktürk. 
rum Osman, I-III, p. 10); jay. siyir qué et styiritg, stytrôtn (1), 
siyiröug (Radlov, IV, 680); t. 32,2 siyirfig de Vullers, II, 184. 
Le prétendu jay. sr» “sayartag”, “faucon”, de Radlov, 
IV, 263, me semble à lire également styirdtg et à traduire par 
“ étourneau " ; la traduction de “fancon”’ repose sur une faute du 
dictionnaire de Calcutta (Gl. süz au lieu de jl. sar). Le mot 
“mongol” de Kazwini est probablement à lire styirta ou sbyirja, 
et à considérer comme un emprunt au turc; of. Pe., 290. 


~ 


71° (p. 75)—" Gu&pe" (ar. zanbür); t. 9! “ara” (St). 
TP 158b mentionne un nom turo et un nom mo., tous deux laissés en 
blano. Pas dans Po. Le mot ar. zanbür signifie “ abeille " et “ guêpe ” 
(c'est lui qui est altéré graphiquement en > J zanpüd et en 
2525 büd, “abeille”, dans Vullers, IL, 141 et 166), mais le 
contexte implique bien ici qu’il s'agisse de la “ guêpe ” (je ne sais 
pourquoi M. St. a préféré “ frelon ”). Le mot turo est aru, ari, qui 
signifie aussi au propre “ abeille ". 

[71a (p. 75).—" Pélican " (saqqa).—P 154a mentionne un nom turo 
et un nom mo., laissés en blano.] $ 

72 (p. 76)—" Caille”; t oa  "buldurchin", mo. 
“4 “badana” (St). Pas dans Po. Cf. Pe, 291. Lire t. 
bildir&n, mo. bödand (t. jay. bodana, turki bódana [Shaw, biddna], 
kirg. bódónó, kaz. büddna). 
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78° (p. 76).—" Faucon pérégrin”; t. (yp "lam" (St). 
Lire iá&m. Cf Po. 203; Pe. 290-1. P 154a mentionne un nom 
turo, laiss6 en blanc. 

[73a (p. 76).—" Pivert. P 164a mentionne un nom turo et un 
nom mo., laissés en blano.] 

74° (p. 76.)—'' Gerfaut”; t, mo. et pers. jui “ shungar ” 
(St). Pas dans Po. La forme attestée au XIv* siècle en mo. est 
hngqor. | a 

[74a (p. 76).— Safir." P 1545 mentionne un nom turo et un nom 
mongol, lassés en blanc.] 

75° (p. TT)—'" Faucon sacre”; t. Ke “atalkū”, mo. 
mo. ou “talgan”. Cf. Po. 203-4, 207; Pe. 291. Lire t. 
ttalgu. Pour le mo., la liste remise à M. Po. donnait Oleh blgan, 
que M. Po. a proposé de résoudre en *balagan (= *balayan) et de 
rapprocher du turo coman balaban, “ épervier ” (sur lequel of. Bang, 
Türkolog. Briefe, IL, dans Ungar. Jahrbücher, V [1925], 247). C'est 
en partie à cette solution que je me range (et il faut alors tout au 
moins lire chez Kazwini mo. balagan et non talgan), puisque balaban 
désigne encore de nos jours le '' faucon sacre " (af. von Le Coq, Bemerk. 
über türk. Falknerei, extr. de Baessler- Archiv, IV [1913], p. 10). Mais, 
tout en admettant l'identité de sens des deux mote sfälgi et balaban, 
jineline à prendre autrement que M. Po. le texte de Kazwini Dans 
le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de Leide (of. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
1927, 1252), walgi est donné comme l'équivalent mongol du ture 
balaban. Je pense que, chez Kazwini, les mots turo et mongol ont 
été intervertis. Mais si c’est ttalgü qui est le mot mongol, on devrait 
avoir en turc balaban et non *balagan ; je crois done que le olab 
balgan de nos mss. est une simple faute de texte pour ox balaban. 
Dans P 1545, le nom turc est omis, et stalgü est correctement indiqué 
comme le nom mongol. 

[756 (p. 77).—' Paon."—78b (p. 77).—“ Tihu." P 154b et 150a 
indique des noms turcs et mongols, laissés en blano.] 

76° (p. 78) —“Moineau”; t. &> le “särcha " (Bt). La liste 
remise à M. Po. avait b pL- sarba (p. 208). Lire sar&4; cf. Houtama, 
p. 76, et t. osm., krm. saréd, “ moineau.” Ne se confond pas avec 
persan sari si celui-oi est bien formé de sar, “ étourneau,” + fd. 
P 155a mentionne en outre un nom mo., laissé en blanc. 
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TT? (p. 78).—" Aigle”; t. GS " barbüt" (St). Cf. Po., 207, 
dont la liste semble avoir eu Skay " burküt". Le mot est 
également attesté en mongol au xive siècle sous la forme bürgüt. 
La forme turki “ borgut" de Ross, n* 52-4, reproduite en note par 
M. St., ne répond pas à la prononciation turki, qui est bürgik, birgt. 
L'aire d'expansion de ce mot est très étendue. P 1554 mentionne en 
outre un nom mo., laïësé en blanc. 

78° (p. 79).—" Pie"; mo. gusel. "süghsaghám " (Bt). Cf. 
Po., 204, 206, 207. La liste remise à M. Po. avait la même orthographe 
que celle de M. St., mais M. Po. l'a résolue en sayfsyan, et a ajouté 
que c'était là une forme turque, la forme du mo. écrit étant sayajayas. 
Tout cela est vrai, mais les formes du nom de la “pie” sont asser 
variées. Sans entrer ici dans le détail, je signalerki qu'au xive aièole, 
la forme mongole du Houa-yi yi-yu est safigat, et la lecture de M. St. 
a pour elle le mandchou saksaha. M. Po. prête en outre à Kaswini 
une forme turque sausgan ; peut-être est-ce là le nom turc laissé en 
blanc dans P 1555... 

[78a (p. 79).—“ Rokh " (simury). P 1555 mentionne un nom 
turc et un nom mo., laissés en blano.] | 

7 79? (p. 81)—"Corbeau”; t lb “ gargha”’ ; mo. 3$ 
* garir" (St.). Cf. Po., 204, 207. La forme turque eet bien garya. 
Quant à *kartr, il faut vraisemblablement, comme l’a supposé M. Po., 
le corriger en 4 S kariyss, nom usuel du “ corbeau " en mongol. 


[79a (p. 81)—" Cigogne noire?” (yurnatg).—79b (p. 82)— ~ 
“ [Espèce de] plongeon " (yawwäs). P 1565 et 157a mentionne pour 
eux des noms turcs, laissés en blano.] 

80? (p. 82).—“ Palombe” ; mo. SE “ kaki” (St). Pas dans 
Po. Doit s'apparenter à mo. kögüga, ma. kekuhe, turki kégan, mais qui 
désignent des oiseaux assez variés, tourterelle, coucou, huppe. P 157a 
mentionne en outre un nom turo, laissé en blanc. | 

[80a (p. 82).—‘‘ Phalène.” —80b (p. 83).—" Fartea (1).” P 107a 
mentionne pour le premier un nom turo et un nom mo., pour le 
second un nom turo, tous laissés en blano.] 

81? (p. 83)—" Perdrix”; t. AST” “ kekli ”, mo. (gis! 

* sàwan (1) " (St.). CH Po., 204, 207; Pe., 291. Au lieu de keklik, 
la liste de M. Po. donne à tort “ kelek". Pour le nom mo., lire taun, 
mo. écrit wa'un, tau. Of. aussi Poppe dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 
1254. 
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[8la (p. 84).—'f Alouette."—81b (p. 86).—“ Tourterelle.” P 157b 
et 158a mentionne des noms turcs, laissés en blanc.] 

82° (p. 86)—“Grue”; t. V7 “tuna”, mo. pes 
“ toghrāwush ” (Bt). Cf. Po., 208, qui n’a que le mot turo et hésite 
entre turna et tirna. On a déjà t. turna dans le Cod. Coman., 129. 
Le nom mo. paraît altéré de (13,24 Moycraun = mo. écrit toyurun, 


toyuriyun, “grue”; cf. O49 25 togaragaun du ms. de Leide 
dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1269. Cf. aussi Polivanov, dans Izv. Ak. 
Nauk, 1927, 1208. | 

[82a (p. 8T).—" Karwün."—89b (p. 8T).—" Cigogne” (laglag). 
P 1585 mentionne un nom ture pour le premier, un nom turo et un 
nom mongol pour le second, tous laissés en blanc.] 

83° (p. 87).—" Héron” ; t. Dsl " akhar (?)” (St). Pas dans 
Po. Lire peut-être oyar, = ogar, mais, malgré Radlov, je n’écarte pas 
ugar; ogar (ou ugar 1) est connu comme nom du héron en.turo. Cf. 
Radlov, s.v. augar (mal vocalisé 1) et ogar ; Shaw, 209; Ross, n? 18. 
Les Persans Vorthographient „Ue 'ugür. Le vocabulaire sino- 
mongol de Pozdnéev, qui est de circa 1600, donne en mongol ugaróiqan 
Hbau, qui n'est pas attesté par ailleurs. ; 

84° (p. 89)—'" Vautour” ; t. So» “yirtajar” et ob 
“qälar”, mo. (yes "tanüghn" (St) Cf Po. 206; Pe, 
291-2. M. Po. n'a pas donné le mot turo. Quant au mot mo., sa 
liste l'écrivait (pody "toga", et on a 2542 batugtin dans 
Evliy&-Üelebt. Le premier mot turo est presque sûrement à lire 

: PAL yuri, qui n’est dono pas le nom d'un “hibou” comme 

il est suppos6,. non sans hésitations, dans Ross, n° 65, ni une 
“ corneille" comme chez Pavet de Courteile, mais un “ vautour ”, 
conformément d'ailleurs à ce que suggère son nom chinois de Mi M 
fong-ying (son nom mongol actuel est kdrämu%, le ‘chasseur 
d’écureuils "). Sur le second mot ture, à lire qafir, cf. supra, n? 67. 
Quant au nom mongol, il demeure mystérieux; sa finale est -soit 
-gein, soit à la rigueur -gaéin en valeur de -yadın. 

[84a (p. 90).—“ Abeille."—845 (p. 91).—‘ Autruche.” P 159a et 
b mentionne un nom turc et un nom mo. pour la premiére, un nom 
turo pour la seconde, tous laissés en blanc.] 

85° (p. 91).—“ Grand hibou”; mo. yeb “ bāygūsh”. Pas 
dans Po. Bat-qué est en réalité turc ; l'identification au “ snowy owl", 
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Nyctea nivea, est celle que J. Scully a indiquée dans Shaw, 211. 
Of. supra, n° 61. 

[85a (p. 91).—" Huppe.’ —85b (p. 93).—“ Yaka.” P. 160a et b 
mentionne un nom turc et un nom mo. pour la première, un nom arabe 
et un nom turc pour le second, tous laissés en blanc.] 

Tels sont les noms turcs et mongols de la section zoologique de 
Karwini, du moins dans l'édition de M. St. Il y a en outre quelques 
formes mongoles et turques laissées sans identification dans la liste 
de M. Po. et qui ne figurent pas chez M. St. Plusieurs provenaient 
de méprises, et on peut les écarter. Mais il reste chez M. Po. des formes 
“turques” (p. 208) Susy " büküsdn ", “glouton”; JSG 
nrkrk, “crocodile” (cf. pers. nākt); “ ockt amr,” “lézard” (of. 
supra, n? 21a ; le balür du ms. de Leide, Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1264, 
est également inconnu), dont je ne vois pas de quel passage elles ont 
pu sortir. 

Enfin il est un nom d’oiseau que la liste fournie à M. Po. donne 
en turo et en mongol, et dont la présence semble bien indiquer qu'un 
paragraphe au moins doit manquer dans l'édition de M. St., c'est 
celui que M. Po. (pp. 204, 208) traduit en russe par íurpan, 
" macreuse.” Cet oiseau est le anggir (forme du mo. écrit). La liste de 
M. Po. l'sppelle en turo ole-4 udan, nom inconnu et peut-être 
altéré; mais son nom mongol, écrit par KazwIni ,2| angr, c’est-à-dire 
angir = anyir, est bien connu et M. Po. ne s'y est pas trompé. On 
"aimerait toutefois à savoir quels sont les noms arabe et persan placés 
en tête de la rubrique, car l'identification du anggir au turpan, prise 
probablement par M. Po. dans les dictionnares de Kovalevskii 
et de Golstunsku, ne me semble pas pouvoir être juste ai le nom russe 
de turpan désigne bien essentiellement la macreuse, Anas nigra. 
L’anggir est certainement l’oisesu aux couleurs éclatantes, assez 
voisin du ‘‘ canard mandarin ", qu'on désigne sous le nom de “ canard 
brahme "', Casarca rutila. Le nom se trouve déjà sous la forme anggir 
dans l’ Histoire secrète des Mongols, et M. Po. en aignale d’autres formes 
dialectales mongoles qui sont également à finale -r. De möme on a 
a^ir en yakout; afar en turc de l'Altai 7 kirg. et k. kirg. anyar ; jay. 
angir, añqur (of. le dictionnaire de Radlov). Mais il y a aussi des formes 
à finale -t eb -ri : t. atit chez Kāšyarī (Brockelmann, p. 9) ; Jay. anqu 
(chez Pavet de Courteille; non recueilli par Radlov); tarki ha&yut 
chez Shaw, et que j'ai entendu à Kaëyar et à Kuča ; hatyirt à Turfan 
(noté par von Le Coq); “ole «Se “Hang Ghirta" chez Ross, 
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n? 157, évidemment à lire 5! ebb Agsyirt ; cf. aussi peut-être 
čuvaš émèrt [dans dmört-kajök, “ aigle "], selon Katona (Körösi Csoma- 
Arch., II [1980], 385-7). 

Quand je ne connaissais la section zoologique de Kazwini que 
par l'article de M. Poppe, j'avais été déjà frappé par tout ce qu’Evliyä- 
Üelebi me paraissait lui avoir emprunté, fautes comprises, pour son 
prétendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak. L'étude de l'ouvrage 
complet a fortifié cette opinion en montrant que c’est également là 
qu’Evliyä-Öelebi a copié certains mots que la liste de M. Po. ne 
signalait pas, comme un“yan (n? 8), susar (n° 10a), qumurtqa (n° 49), 
hakyd (n° 63). Tout compte fait, dans la partie vraiment mongole 
du texte d’Evliyä-Öelebi, il ne reste qu'un mot mongol, fum*ran 
(supra, n? 24), que l'édition de Kazwini due à M. St. ou le ms. de 
Paris ne donnent pas. Evliyä-Öelebi a pu évidemment le prendre 
ailleurs, mais, puisque nous venons de voir qu'une rubrique sur le 
“canard brahme"' doit manquer à l'édition de M. St., et puisque 
tant de noms turcs et mongols de Kazwini manquent à nos manuscrits, 
il est bien plus probable qu'Evliyà-Celebi a recueilli Jum*ran dans un 
ms. de Kazwini que nous n'avons plus. Peut-être pourrait-on 
également rapporter à ce ms. inconnu quelques  vocalisations 
intéressantes d’Evliyä-Öelebi (Pe., 288, böwdsün; 291, tawun). Dès 
à présent, Je considère qu'Evliya-Üelebi a froidement pillé Kazwin! 
et que le prétendu dialecte mongol des Kaitak est une mystification. 

Par ailleurs, puisque soit le ms. de Paris, soit le texte qui eet à 
la base de la liste de M. Poppe indiquent un certain nombre de mota 
turcs et mongols que l'édition de M. St. ne contient pas, il est clair 
qu'une étude de nouveaux manuscrits est hautement dóeirable.! 

1 Je ne considère pas comme acquis que Karwinl ait vraiment donné dans son 
texto original tous les mots turos et mongols que les mas. accessibles laissent en blanc. 


Et per ailleurs, certames de oes omissions ont pu être comblées per des oopistes 
postérieurs, en particulier pour le turc, et même des mots remplacés par d'autres plus 
fanuhers. Mais lorsque nous voyons dans le liste utilisée per M. Po. quelques mota 
vraiment mongols qu'un savant musulman posténeur à Kazwin! n'a guère pu 
introdurre ou rétablir, ıl faut bien admettre que, même avec certains mots laissés 
en blano, la nomenclature zoologique de Kaxwin! en turo et en mongol était beaucoup 
plus niche que soit l'édition de M St, soit les mes connus ne le laıwerasent supposer, 
Et par ailleurs la mention respective de noms persans, turoe ou mongols se rapporte 
presque toujours à des animaux qui pouvaient en effet être connus de oeux qui 
parlaient oes idiomes. -Nous devons dono conclure que toutes oos mentions de noms 
étrangers remontent bien à Kezwin! lui-même, même s'il a dû laisser quelques uns des 
noms en blano, et on doit dès lors regretter que M. St. aut si pou respeoté sur oe port 
le texte qu'il éditait. C'est pourquoi j'ai relevé toutes ces indications, telles que ls ms. 
de Paris me lea fournissait. 


^ 





To the Zamasp Namak H 
By H. W. Banzy 
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To apocalypse proceeds to describe three episodes of rulers who 

are to appear respectively in X varüsàn, Nemröc, and Patañyvärgar 
and to be followed by the coming of Pi$yO0n, son of Viätäsp. The 
language touches that of the Bahman Yašt at many pointe. Religious 
views are closely interwoven. The “ yvarr of Pateäyvärgar” is of 
interest, as are also the revelation of many mysteries by Mihr Yazd, 
and Mihr's conflict with Ekm. The-druf Vat-yavakan seems not to 


be known elsewhere. 


‘58. pas àx&& andar yvarüsán 
zamik xvariak ut apaitäk mari-é 
$ vas ofómand savét + vas martóm 
ut asp *apak ut n&ak 1 UE, ut 
Sar pat Srakth ut pat pātayšāhīh 
av ves kart bavet. S 


59. yvat miyän + pdtaydahth 
aßınn ut apastäk bavēt. 


_ 60. paàiayfahu hamak had 
Eränakän šavět av Áněrān rasë. 


61. ut vas kf ut dat ut *rafión 
bavénd. 

62. ut õžatan + Evak avé dit pat 
karpak dàrénd, marim öžatan 
xvär bë bavët. 


63. apit in-ıö gößem ku andar 
an & bavét, avē à aparvēž xvalày 
andar zamik + Hrom vas éaÓr ut vas 
sabrastan girét ut vas yvdstak pat 
&-bär had zamik $ Hróm äßaraä. 


Then will arise in the land of 
Khorasan an insignificant and 
obscure man who will go forth 
in great power, and with him 
many men and horses, and sharp 
lances, and the land will be made 
his own by violence and dominion. 

He himself in the midst of his 


_ dominion will fail and pass out of 


sight. 

The whole sovereignty will pass 
from the men of Eran and will go 
to foreigners. 

And doctrines and laws and 
ways of life will abound. 

The slaying of one by the other 
they will consider & merit and the 
slaying of men will be a slight 
thing. 

And this too I will tell you 
that it will be at that time: that 
victorious king will seize in the 
land of Hröm much territory 
and many cities and will carry 
off much treasure at one time 
from the land of Hröm. 
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64. pas avé 4 aparvé£ yvatay 
marét ut had an fraë frazandan + 
avé pat yvatayth nifinënd ut faór 
pat čērīh päyend. 

65. ut vas stahmbak ut apédat 
pat martöm à Erän sar kunénd. 


66. ut vas hör + hamokén bë av 
dast + avésan rasët. 

67. ut pas- av apaan ut 
aßınn bütakıh rasend. 

68. andar Gn vat 6Bam mibr ut 
Gfarm ně bavend. 

69. apı-San mas had kas ut kas 
had mas ně pastäk, api-šān kam- 
pustalah ně bavet. 


10. api-t en-ıö gößem ku avé 
wth kë hat matar nē zày& awap kā 
zäyet bë már& ut nd vénét én and 
vat ut drölak, 


Tl. pat hazárak sar à Zartuystan 
në vénénd an vazurk karédar + 6 
apayet bütan. 


T2. ut än and yon-rédsinih andar 
Gn öBäm apayet bitan pat *3 
bahr &* bahr mariom be me 
manénd.. 

T9. avéjan Takin apak 
Hromikan ut Türakün andar 
gumeténd ut kilvar be vigopénd. 

74. ut pas Spand-Armat av 
Ohormazd vàng -kunit ku man én 
vat ut anakıh në vilälom. 


T5. hataSar haëapar bē bavom 


ut én marlöm haëapar hatadar bē 


kunom. 
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Then that victorious king will 
die, and thenceforth his sons will 
sit in sovereignty and will guard 
the land with violenoe. 

And they will deal very fiercely 
and lawlessly with the men of 
Eran Éahr. - 

And much wealth of el] kinds 
will pass into their hands. 

Afterwards they too will perish 
and have no success. 

In that evil time affection and 


^ reverence will not exist. 


Among them the great will not 
be distinct from the small nor 


the small from the great, and 


they will not assist one another. 

This too I will tell you that it is 
better for him who is not born 
from his mother, or if he is born, 
dies and does not see so much 
evil and oppression, 

At the end of the millennium of 
Zartust they will not see the 
great conflict which must take 
place. 

So much bloodshed must occur 
at that time, of mankind one part 
in three parte will not survive. 


Those Arabs will be confounded 
with Romans and Turks and they 
will desolate the world. 

Then Spand Armad will cry 
aloud to Ohormazd saymg: I 
cannot melt away this evil and 
badness. 

I am turned upside down and 
I turn mankind here upside down. 
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T6. vat ut ülayé marim bé 
ürürénd had vas must ut *adatth 
i-San pais-§ kunénd. 

77. ut pas Mi6r ut Kim äknen 
bà patköpend andar Gn patköpiin. 

T8. druéé +  Vat-yavakan 
xvanihet pat xuatäysh + Yam bast 
estat, pat yvatayth + Bevarasp had 
band bé rist. 


T9. Bévarasp pat an druž ham- 
- pursakth dai. 

80. ut än druž kar in ku bar 1 
yortakan bé kahenat. 

81. ut hakar në Gn druž rad but 
hah har ké-& grive bë kišt hah, 400 
grw bar apar grift hah. 


82. sal 490 Miôr Gn druž bé 
zanët ut pas har kë griv-é kür& 
400 grw hanbär kunat. 


83. ut andar Gn zaman Spand- 
Armai dahan apat kunët, vas göhr 
ut ayókust av pauakth GBarë. 





84. pas üxés£t had kust + Nemroé 
mari-& kë xvatäyıh xvahat ut epah 
ut gund ürüst darét ut šaðrīhā pat 
óerih girét ut vas yön-rëčišnīh 
kunët tāk-aš kar pat kamak + 
ves bE bavet. 


85. ut pas apadom had dast + 
duimanün vé av Zavulastan 
ui dn kust éavet. 

86. ut hat 08 spah Aräst apat 
vari ul hat Gn frat mariom 4 
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Wind and fire injure men, by 
reason of the great grief and 
wrong they do to them. : 

Then Mihr and É&m will fight 
together in that conflict. 

An evil spirit who is called 
Vat-yavakän {“ causer of bad 
crops") was bound during the 
Teign of -Yam, but escaped from 
his bonds in the reign of Bövarasp. 

Bévarasp had conferences with 
that evil spirit. 

Now the work of that evil spirit 
is this: he diminishes the crop 
of corn. 

Had it not been for that evil 
spirit, whosoever had sown one 
bushel would have received 400 
bushels of corn. 

Four hundred and ninety-six 
years Mihr attacks that evil spirit, 
and thereafter whosoever sows 
one bushel, pute four hundred 
bushels in his granary. 

At that time Spand Armad will 
open her mouth, and will bring 
abundant jewels and metals to the - 
light. 

Afterwards a man will arise 
from the Southern quarter who 
will seek dominion and will have 
an army and troops equipped and 
will seize lands by violence and 
cause much bloodshed until his 
affairs satisfy his desires. 

Then at last he will flee from 
the hand of his enemies to Zabul 
and go to that district. 

Thence, an army being 
equipped, he will return and 
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Eran daÓrae anôméfih 1 garän 
rasend. 

(8T. ut mas ut kas <av> 
tärak-xvästärih rasend ut panakth 
1 jan 4 yvél nikirend. 
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thenceforward the men of Erän 
šahr will fall mto grievous despair. 

Great and small will fall to 
seeking remedies and will look 
to a refuge for their own soul. 





88. ut pas had an Patasyvàárgar 
haë nazdikih + drayäp bar mart 
Midr Yard bë vind. 

89. ut Mißr Yazd vas rärı nıhän 
` av Gn mart gößet. 

90. pat paigam av Patasxyvärgar 
bah fresiet ku En yvatay karr ui 
kör čim darth. ut t6-+6 yvatayth 
ain kun gon pitarün ut nyakan 
$ tō ut mak kart. 


91. avé mart gofét ku man én 
xvatayih Éégôn Jäyem karian ka-m 
än gund ut spah ut ganj ut spah- 
sardār nést “gin  puarün ut 
nyakan + man bid. 


92. än patgamBar gopet ku be 
dear täk-at gan] ut xvüstak + 
piarän ui nyakan 1 10 apiš 
apaspärom. 

93. api-l ganj i vazurk + Frasyap 
aps nimayét. 

94. &gón gan} av dast apar&, 
spah ut gund- 3 Zavul Grade, ae 
dusmanän favet. 


95. wt ka «av dukmanan 
Gkasth rast, Türak ut Tank ut 
Hrömik av ham Gyénd ku girom 
Pataöxvärger šāh ut stänom an 
gan} ut xvästak had avé mart. 


Afterwards in  PateByvürgar 
near the shore of the sea a man 
will see Mihr Vard. 

And Mihr Yard will reveal 
many hidden secrets to that man. 

He will send him with a messäge 
to ‘the King of PataSyvargar, 
saying: Why do you support that 
King, deaf and blind? Now do 
you too act as King even as the 
fathers and forefathers of you 
and yours have done. 

That man will say : How should 
I be able to exereiss dominion, 
since I have not the troops and 
army and treasure and generals 
such as my father and forefathers 
had ? 

The messenger will say : Come, 
that I may deliver up to you 
the treasure and wealth of your 
fathers and forefathers. 

And he will show him the vast 
treasure of Frasyap. 

When he brings the treasure 
into his hand, he prepares the 
army and troops of Zabul, and 
advances against his enemies. : 

When the news reaches his 
enemies, Turk and Arab and 
Roman will come together, 
saying: I will seize the King of 
Patadyvargar and I will take that 
tressure and wealth from that 
man. 
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96. ut. pas avé mart ka an 
Gkasth afnavst apäk vas spah ut 
gund + Zavul av miyän + Erin 
Bahr Gyét ut apük avesan mariomän 
pat Gn daët, i t0 Vistasp apak spat 
*yyondn pat spé-razur kart, apak 
Patakxvàrgar šāh köyšišn í kürélar 
fraë kunend. 


97. ut pat nérók $ Yardän ut 
Erän ut Kayan xvarr ut den s 
Mazdésnan ut yvarr 1 Pataš- 
xvärgar ut Miðr ut Sro$ ut Rain 
ut Apän ut Aiurän ut Alayëan 
apèr thuft kārěčār kunënd. 


98. ut had avésán veh ayét, had 
dusmanän Cand be öžančt ke marak 


ně tußan grift. 


99. ut pas Sröß ut Néryósang 
Piöyöon + šmāk pus had framan 
i dätär Ohormazd hat Kangdie i 
Kayan bë hangéténd. 


100. ut be ayét PrdyoGn + Smak 
pus apak 150 *hāvišt ké-3an 
patmõčan spét ul siya, 

101. ut dast à man pat draf$ tak 
av Pars av 08 ku aiax$ ut Gpdn 
mast ésténd. 


102. 08 yadt kunzt. 

108. ka yalt sar bavet söhr av 
Gp rétind ui <av> an days 
zöhr dahend. 
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Then that man when he hears 
the news, with a large army and 
troops of Zàbul wil come to 
the centre of Kran Éahr and with 
those men on that plain, where 
you, O Viétäsp, fought with the 
White Hyons in the White Forest, 
they will struggle in battle with 
the King of Pataëyvärgar. 

By the might of Yardän and 
the Splendour of the Aryans and 
the Kayan and the Faith of the 
Marda-worshippers and the 
splendour of Pataëyvärger, and 
Mihr and Sróá and Rain and the 
waters and the sacred and 
domestic Fires they will wage 
furious battle. 


And he will prove better than 
them; he will Blay so many of 
the enemies, that their number 
cannot be counted. 

Then Sróá and Nerydsang will 
stir up your son Pikydén by 
command of Ohormard the 
Creator from the Kang fortress 
of the Kayan. 


Your son Pišyðfn will come 
with 150 disciples, whose raiment 
is white and black, 

And my hand will hold the 
banner as far as Pärs to the place 
where the fires and waters are 
established. 

There he will perform the Yat. 

When the Yaët is finished, they 
wil pour the libation into the 
water and will give the libation 
to the fire. 
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104. ut druvandan ut dev ut 
xyonän &ôn bë apasıhönd begin 
pat zimastän + sart *valg + draxtan 
bé hösönd. : 

105. 14 gurg ößäm be favet, ut 
més Bam andar àg&. 


106. ut Ušētar + Zartuyätän pat 
den-wmütarih av pauaki aget 
ut anakth tak sar Gyét, rámiin ut 
Kath, ut huramsh bë bave. 
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The wicked and the dövs and 
the Hyöns will perish as in a 
cold winter the leaves of trees 
wither. 

The time of the wolves will 
pass away, and the time of the 
sheep will enter in. 

Uxéyat-art son of Zartudt will 
appear to reveal the Faith, and 
evil will be at an end, joy and 
gladness and happiness will have 


come. 


58. (1) xvaräsän zamik is the “ land of the sunrise”. . The meaning. 
of.üs- was given by Bal. dsag “to rise”, rößäsän '' sunrise ”, and is 
confirmed by MPT. üseó giyanan 6 im nav réin, M 4 b 5, “ Go up, O 
souls, into this shining boat.” This etymology was known to Al-Jurjäni, ` 
Vis u Ramin, p. 119, 1-4 :— 

xvašā jaya bad-an Jahr 3 yorasan 

dart bad u jahán-rü m£-yvar äsän 

ba-lafz + Pahlavi har kas sarayad 

xoräsän an buvad kaz vai xor Gmad 

xoräsän Pahlavi baiad yor ämad 

‘Trdg u Pars ra 20 yor bar Gmad 

xorüsán ast ma'ni $ yor Gyan 

kujä 26 xor bar ayad süy + Bran. 
xvaräsän is the regular Pahl. word for “east”, cf. Pahl. Texts, ii, 
VIA, 8 v5, x*arüsün ut x*arBarán ut némrod ut apāxtar “east and west 
and south and north ". MPT., xvr's'n p'ygvs, hor's'n vymnd. 

(2) xvartak "insignificant" : on § 21 I had overlooked Mx. 21%, 
ed. Andreas, 1245, ut ani xvatày ut dahyupat rat apak Gn à yvartaktom 
martóm pat dätastän rast daret “ The judge in judgment holds equal 
that of the Ruler and Governor and that of the humblest man ”, 

(8) vas Géômand savét, Predic. adj. “being most powerful", so 
in 65, vas stahmbak ut apedat . . . kunénd “being very tyrannical 
and lawleas . . . they act”. : 

(4) *apak. MSS. have r'‘y#h = sar “head, end". I have read 
ruth = apak, here adverb: +... apak = “with whom”. For asp 

. nézak, of. Zetsp. 5? aspaßärak ut nézak-dast. 
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` (5) &rakxh “violence” = dérth 84, coupled with stahmbakih : 
pat (rsh ut stahmbakıh, Pas. pa ceri u siahms, in Bahman Yt. 3, 51. 
Cf. Nyberg, Glossar.: darth (1) bravery, (2) oppression. Av. óirya-. 
NPers. &r “valiant; a conqueror; mastery". MX., 16% Pax, 
(0$ 4 vað- góhar mard . . .) aBa ham-ayarg naßard bared u &ry namae?. 
Sanskr. baligtatām ca daríayati: “(The evil-natured man...) 
quarrels with companions and displays violence." 

59. afinn “ not-finding ", see Nyberg, Gloss., avin. 


61. DP ja) for IN ; caet. wy. raßıdn “ manner of 
life, conduct ", NP., raviš. Cf. vartin (Nyb., Gloss., yem u hok u variin 
“ Charakter, Gesinnung und Lebenswandel’’) and bariën, Paz. bareën 
(with Sanskr. pracüra-). bariin translates Av. -bifra in aktä.bifra- = ` 
haft barsán ‘ of eight characters ”. Av. bifra- is probably a reduplicated 
form from bar- *bv-bra- > bifra- with the same development as in 
jafra- beside ja$wi-, cf. also Pahl. äfritan “ create ” from *ä-britan! 
and NPers. afröz-, Av. aiwi.raotaya-. Then Av. abifra (only Y., 331) 
is perhaps *G-btbra- “ perpetual " in agreement with the Pahl. Comm. 
pat pattikih “in perpetuity ". We should then recognize in Av. 
~wr- beside -fr- as two separate developments of -br-, the voiceless 
-fr- being parallel to the voiceless group -st- beside -zd- cf. busti-, and 
buzdi- (in apasti.busts and duSuws.buzdi-). : 

62. (1) pat karpak dàrend. Cf. nasäy nikiniian ut nasäy šustan 
ul nasüy söxtan av Gp Gayé burian ui nasäy yvartan pat dat kunénd 
ut nö pahréténd pat kar ut karpak + vazurg hangärënd, Bahman, Yt., 
2335 “ Burying the corpse, washing the corpse, burning the corpse, 
bringing it to water and fire, eating the corpse, they do by law and 
refrain not, they account it a great work and merit." | 

(2) ofatam written ’oönn, FP., 22? ’veinn, elsewhere also 'peinn, 
Pas. aBazadan, OP. ava-jan- “ kill”. 

(8) xvar. Cf. Bahman Yt., 299, ka mart-& i névak dtanénd <u> 
makas-é pat &a$m <i> avelián har 2 évak bavéi “ when they kill a good 
man and a fly both are one in their eyes ". 

68. 2“ time ", see Bartholomae, SR., iii, 27, here written au. 

67. apasihän written 'psh'mm “perished” Part. pass. in -na 
to *apa- sa18-, of. nthàn nyh’n “ hidden " Part. pass. to *ni-dä. 

69. mas had kas “the greater from the smaller”. Cf. MX., 2%, 


1 Note the pree, m MPT. 'fer'm (Bartholomae, ZII. iv, 173 ff.) and of. Sogd 
(Chr.) apryny ‘‘ orestor ”. à 
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Gn + haë t6 kas pat hamiak ut hamiak pat mas ut hata-§ mas pat sardär 
té sardar pat xvatäy dar “ He who is your inferior treat as an equal, 
and an equal as'& superior, and his superior as a lord and a lord as a 
ruler". Bartholomae has further examples MM., i, 28 f. Infra 87. 
mas ut kas. 

70. (1) én-té gößem. Cf. the more precise Bahman Yt, 2%, ën 
Gn + pes goBom “ this is what I shall foretell ”. | 

(2) drófak 3:095. This word may be connected with društ 
“ harsh ", NPers. duruët (cf. Hibs. Pers. St. 61). In Bal drusag, 
drufta “to grind" is possibly the same verb. It will be necessary 
to keep this verb apart from drößttän discussed below, Iranian notes 
No. 1. ^ 

71. (1) The end of the millenmum of Zartuët is elaborated in 
Bahman Yt., I5, 2 ft. , 

(2) 6 bavét = Àv. avā . . , bavasts, Y., 30°, “takes place”. Cf. 
Nyb., Gloss., 164, ö(h). | 

72. pat *3 bahr 3 *bahr. Uncertain. The text has Yashay Jj ny 


DE. y and sly. I' have supposed the corruption of a 
numeral after jy so that Y possibly stands for yp = “3”. 
Cf. Bartholomae, SR., 1,47, note 5: js "a 3 ye) one part in 


ten parte, i.e. one-ten "oj "y hey "one part in three 
parts, i.e. one-third ”. 

For. the expression “one-third” cf. Bahman Yt., 335, pas had 
an bë Ékan& patiyärak 3 vak- “then he destroys one-third of the 
assallants". Bahman Yt., 3°, aparık dam <i> Ohormazd pat 3 
&vak-é apát oparét “ he swallows again the other creatures of Ohormazd 
to the extent of one-third ”. | 

74. (1) vat “evil” subst., as in 70. . 

(2) anakth në vitadom “ I cannot melt away the evil”. Cf. GrBd., 
1737-8: anàkh <i> av Spand-Armat ramik rasët, hamak ba qukänet 
“ the evil which comes to Spand-Armad the earth, she destroys it all." 

77. The conflict of Mihr and Eàm is described in Bahman Yt., 
3545, [This explaifis.the use of Gn “that” in the present passage 
referring to a well-known conflict.) The Bahman Yt. passage appears 
to be in part a translation from Avestan by the test of syntax.. It 
reads :— 
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34. pas Midr + fráxv-goyui väng kunët ku En 9,000 sal paste 1-4 kart 
tak nün Dahak dusdén ut Fräsyap + Tür ut Alaksandar $ Hrömäyik ut 
avéian duBal kustikän devan 1 viöärt-vars 1,000 salan ößäm ve haë 
patmän xvatayih kart. 35. start bavét Gn druvand Anrak Ménük ka 
Hon anit. Mißr s frayu-göyüt bë ranët Kim à *yruvidruš, pat stafi 
dufür&. an drwand Anrak Menük apak vilütakan vat-idymakan apāč 
av tar ut tom + dofaxo duBärët. “Then Mihr of wide pastures cries 
aloud; saying: These 9,000 years of the Compact which was made, 
even until now Dahäk of evil faith and Frasyap the Tür and Alexander 
the Roman and those with leather belts and the dévs with disordered 
hair have held dominion a period of 1,000 years beyond the covenant. 35. 
That wicked Anräk Mänük was amazed when he heard that. Mihr 
of wide pastures. attacks Kim of the bloodstained weapon. Without 
power he flees. That wicked Anräk Mänük flees with the misbegotten 
ones of evil seed back to the darkness and gloom of the evil existence.” 

78. (1) “A druš called Vat-yavakän”. Cf. yavak translating Av. 
yavö- in compounds. NP. jav “ barley " Pahl. yav. Named after his 
activity defined in 80, where yortäkän, of. yortak Pahl. transl. of Av. 
yava-. 

(2) Bévarasp epithet of Dahäk, see Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 60, 
GrBd 198° Dahak ke Bävarasp-ıd yvüménd. Old Oss. Baiopacmos. 
Av. baëvar- “ 10,000 ", Pahl. bévar, Arm. loanword biur, Georg. bevri, 
has survived as beura bérd bird (= " many ") in Ossetic. Arm. biur 
shows the same treatment of -ar as in raur “ foroes”, MPT. zävar 
“power” and in kater “ Kaioap". The apparent loss of -a- in 
&marıt “true”, Pahl. éakmdst “ visible to the eye” is due to a form 
*Gtém- as in Pahl. 5yémk beside &mk “ fountain ”. 

81. grw “a measuré ". This word has long been known in the 


Arm. loanword griu “a measure for corn”. Here written 19,3 
HAG., 131, had no Mid. Iran. form but quoted NPers. girth, Syr. 
gryb’, Arab. jarib. 

83. (1) It is apparently intended as a bleasing when Spand Ärmad 
opens her mouth to reveal the jewels and metals hidden in the earth. 
But in Bahman Yt., 299, ib is in times of confusion: pat avdläan 
dudvatayth har Gé av néstth ut adärakih ut sapükih ut nyastakih raset. 
Spand-Armat zamik dahän apáó visayé har gohr <u> ayôtéust av 
partäkıh rdsé dégon zarr asem ut 168 ut ar&d ul erup. ut xvatayth ut 
pätayšähīh av Anéran bandakün rasé#. “ During their accursed rule 
everything will pags into nothingness, helplessness, contempt, and 
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decay: Spand Ármad will open her mouth, all jewels and metals will 
be disclosed, such as gold, silver, and copper and tin and lead. The 
dominion and sovereignty will pass to foreign slaves.” [sapükth, cf. 
sapük ménit “thought contemptible”, DkM., 81319. nyastakih 
to nyastak “ cast down”, cf. Nyb., Gloss., 163, nsyastan, and MO., 
xxiii, 349, *nzsitar. Add GrBd., 214* *, apük Artasp karétar <i> Skuft 
kart, Bran <ut> Anërän vasıhä *apajast hend ose “ With 
Arkasp he fought a hard battle, Aryans and non-Aryans perished in 
multitudes ".] 

(2) agófust, often spelt ager ae nih the usual jj to express 
Avestan 6 or ü. Av. ayóxíusta- " molten metal" as in Yi., 17°, 
tüpayeits mam asa valiita manayon ahe yaba ayaoykustem : (Ahreman 
speaks) “ he heats me with the Aka Vahiéta as it were molten metal ” 
became in Pahl. equivalent simply to “ metal” and appears also in 
the Gabri dial. ayuyéust (AIW., 162). It seems to be Oss. (Digor.) 
dwhestd, (Tron.) wwzist “silver”, whence came the Hungarian ezüst 
“ silver’, see Sköld, ZII., iii, 185. 

84. (1) Kusi + Nemroë. According to Ananias Sirak (ed. Marquart 
Eränäahr) the Kust i Namrdé comprised nineteen provinces. Pars 
counted as the chief province. In particular Sagistan (Sistän) was 
often intended by Némrdé (Marquart, loc. cit., p. 25). Here it is 
impossible to decide if a special province was thought of. When the 
ruler takes to flight, however, he goes to Zavulastan, which also 
formed part of Nömröß. 

(2) spah ut gund, 94, 96; gund ut spah, 91. Arm. loanward gound. 
Written jw, to be kept sharply distinct from je» gurt 
“ warrior ”. 

85. Zavulasian, 94, 96, Zàvul, see Markwart and De Groot, Das 
Reich Zäbul und der Gott Zin (Festschrift Sachau). Arm. Zaplasian, 
Arab. Zabulisian, Jäbulistän. The spelling with v beside Arm. 
Zaplastan is-of-help in explaining Pahl. *kivk GrBd., 495, *kasavak 
3944 "torióise": gazdum ut karbah ut kadavak ut vazay “ scorpion, 
lizard, tortoise,’and frog” (omitted in Ind. Bd.). In Pahl. Riv. Dd. 21? 
ksuk japa *kässvak. This clears up also the Pahl. tranal. of Av. 
kasyapa-, AIW., 460. Sogd. (Buddh.) kySp’, NPers. kašaf, kašav, 
kašau “ tortoise ”. | 
, 88. Patasyvargar, see Marquart Erandahr, p. 129 f., is Tapurastän, 

Arm. Taprstan, the land of the Tdrupo:, Arab.-Pers. Tabaristàn. 
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It was first conquered by the Arabs in a.p. 758. In A.D. 783 Vindäd- 
Hormird founded a new dynasty as Spähpet of Khoräsän. 

90. (1) paigüm POPA with variant ies postüm 
“message”, cf. Arm. loanward patgam “ message", MPT. (8.W.) 
pyg m (N.W.) pdg m, N.Pers. payäm, pavyám, Syr. pigm’ “ sententia ”. 
In GrBd., 1778, ET *paigäk “ messenger”: Yaed Nöryölsang 
*patgak yazdan ku pat hamak pastám a£ frastat “ The Yard Nerydsang 
is messenger of the Yards, that is, he is sent on all messages " [In 
-& of frastat “ is gent", I am inclined to recognize the old Pass. 3 8g. 
-yatai > -&. Hence for the frequent Nene read góp& “it is 
said”? as pass. Cf. Nyb., Gloss., apasth&i “is destroyed” pass. to 


apa-sth-.] In 92 paigamapar Jj roo with variant Jj ies 
“messenger” Arm. loanword  paigamauor NPers. paydmbar, 
paiydmbar. 

(2) karr ut kör “ deaf and blind”. This is the traditional Pahl. 
tranalation of Avestan kaoyam karafngméa, ATW., 455, “ of Kavis and 
Karapans": pat &é 4 Yazdan karr ut kér “in affairs of the Yards 
deaf and blind "; in the Sanskr. version adaríaka asrotáraáca. It is 
proved to be more than a learned comment by the letter ascribed 
by Eti&á to Mihrnerseh, see Meillet, REA., vi, 1-8: or... oğ ouni 
zaurêns deni mardem, na youl & eu koir eu <i> diuao Haramanoi 
xabeal “ He who holds not the law of the Mazdezn faith, is deaf and 
blind (koir loanword from Iran. kör) and deceived by the d&s of 
Haraman (= Ahriman) ". Cf. the Manichean hymn to Jesus: à xv8 
bud Émer "o kor n "Ínv'g "v orn, ud vad būs fabmvar 6 körän, ainavay 
6 karrän “ And he himself is seer for the blind, hearer for the deaf” 
(Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 121). 

92. ba ear GG) s, (see FP., 209), Goarttan “ come, arrive ”. 
Cf. Tedesoo, '* Dialektologie ", MO., xv, 291 f. dvar pl. ävar&, only 
imperative, “ come,” North-West Dial. Ardäy Viräz Nämak 38: 
druvist ävar tō Virdz “come in health, O Viràz". MPT., "vryd "er 
"vr "vryd (Gear, Gvarés). 

96. (1) pat Gn dat... pat spét-rasur. On spä-rasur, Av. 
spaëtitom razurem we have now Herzfeld’s investigations, Archaeol. 
Mite, ii, 72-4. In this forest Haosravah overthrew Aurvasara. 
pat Gn dašt suggests Afiyatkar i Zarerän 19: pat dn dat + hámon, that 
is, Sistan. For daš cf. Herzfeld, loc. cit., p. 60-1. The daët is a place 
of fear as appears in GrBd., 172° (explaining the epithets of Mihr) 
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apr-s frūyvgõyūt<ih> & ku [ka] pat daët apebymih <a> be Kayet ámatan 
Han pat rad + Mi6r “ His having wide pastures is this that in the 
desert it is possible to go to and fro without fear in the care of Mihr ”. 
It is interesting that vor interchanges with daët in the geographical 
name daët $ Taëkän (Sahrihä i Eran, 50), var + Tadkan (Bahrihi i 
Eran, 26, 52). According to Markwart, Das Reich Zabul, p. 266, vari- 
(Av. vairi-) survived in Kabul as 5 (= Bar). In Yt, 587, varõiš 
pifinawohö (Gen. Sg.) “ the vari- of Pikinah ” is the Pahl. dast + Pitan- 
s&h (cf. infra, Iranian notes No. 7 on MX., 0219, where in the later 
development of the saga this dat is placed near Mt. Damävand). 

(2) spät *xyónàn pp eee». CH. GrBd., 1981, Türak kē 
xyón avünénd “a Turk whom they call Xyón". Arzäsp is yyonan 
yvaiay (ABiyätkär i Zarëran, 2). Infra, 104, druvandan ut dé ut 
xyonan. Bahman Yt., 259, sp&t xyon (with Paz. spò hayūn) of. Nyberg, 
MO., xxii, 350. 

98. had dukmanan band bà ofanat ke . . . “ he slays so many of the 
enemies that . . ." For čand = and, ct. GrBd., 2068, pat dand moó- 
kunišnīh “ with so great lamentation ". Cf. NPers. va čandām dar 
masaf kusta Sudand ks “ and so many were killed in the battle that . . .” 
where, however, the demonstrative is suffixed to dand. kā (if kept, but 


confusion of yg with qu is common), will mean “ that their ”. 
99. (1) Prdyd6n. GrBd., 1974, Bahman Yi., 39. Piiyöon + 


Vistspün. Herzfeld, Archaeol. Mittal, ii, 25, has treated of Pi&yößn, 
proving that Yt., 1310 —_ 


husyaoßnahe afaond fravadim yazamaide, 

piétéyaoünahe alaonö fravafvm yaramaide, 

taxmahe spantodatahe a$aond fravaivm yazamaide, 
contains the names of three sons of Viätäspa, of whom two are known 
to the GrBd., 2328, has višiāep Spandadat ut Pééyoôn sit hand. The 
- wrote the name Jliooovbvms. 

2) framan 1- dätär Ohormazd. For the vocalization -maed cf. 
B. and the nom. prop. Apauaoëns (Avroman Doc.) which is 
probably the North-Western form, Arm. Aramazd. framän “ command- 
ment” is found already in Old Pers. (NRa., 56-7) Ahuramaedahd 
framänä, and is used to translate Avestan mgéra. So in Buddh. 
Sogd. prm’y- is used of the Buddha. 

100. (1) 150 *häviät (huuët for košt). Similarly-Bahman Yt., 327 
apäk 150 mart i ahraß ke hāvišt + Pi$yößn hend, but here with different 
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raiment: pat siyä samör yamak “ with garments of the black sable ”. 
It is possible that patmdéan + *samor 1 siya should be read here. 

(2) patmötan. The suffix -ana expresses the three ideas of (1) verbal 
action, (2) instrument, as in paimoëan, (3) place. There are interesting. 
examples of the “noun of place”. OP. avahana “ dwelling-place " 
specialized as “stronghold”, Pahl. àfaham “stronghold” (see 
Herzfeld; Archaeol. Mitel., ii, 54), Arm. loanword avan “ village ”, 
Syr. 'vn', Saka väna- (Sacu Doc. 45). Arm. Dion vank‘ “ abitazione, 
casa”, of. vank‘ hötie'“ stalla di pecore ”. NPers. aivan is probably 
*abidhana (cf. Sanakr. adhi- vas- “ to dwoll in") with specialized 
meaning. It is used of the hall in which Vis and Vird are wedded. 
Vis u Ramin, p. 25,1..17, ba- avant Kayanı. 

Arm. yoran “ tent, tabernacle "', is Pahl. yvaran ANE * banquet- 
hall, banquet ”, of. Freiman, BASP., 1918, 761 f. For the development 
“tent” of. Herzfeld, Clio, 1908, 57 f., on the royal Persian tente. NPers. 
xvorangdh ‘palace of Bahram; portico”, also xuvama, and 
(Arabicized) yavarnaq. 

Other examples are OP. äyadana pl. “ places of worship”, Av. 
dayana- “ dwelling-place ". Sogd. dyn. Arm. loanword jm. NPers. 
Gstan “ palace; threshold ". 

Arm. auazan “ pool”, of. HAG., 111, Syr. "ven" “ font” is perhaps 
to be explained by comparing Sogd. (Chr.) ’v’ay “Schaar”, (Buddh.), 
"ws ’p “ flowing water ”, Reichelt, Soghd. Handschr., ii, p. vi. 

101. (1) dast $ man. man indicates that the text has formed part 
of another context. 

(2) pat drafá “ holding the banner”. In GrBd., 170°", Varahran 
Yazd drafi-dar í ménókün yazdan “ Varabran (written vr’hrn) Yazd 
~~ is the standard-bearer of the Spiritual Yazds ". 

04. (1) Zimastän i sart. A like simile in Bahman Yt., 3%, &egón 
drazté bun ka [pat &] fap + zimastan ı sart apar rasst, pat & sap valg 
apakané, “as the trunk of a tree when the night of a cold winter 
comes upon it, in that night the leaves are destroyed " [apakanét 
written NOEL which supports Nyberg, Gloss., p. 13, and proves 
Arm. apakanem “ I destroy”, HAG., 418, to be from Iranian. But 
Oss. Augänun ‘pour in, heap up” beside nigdnun “ bury " both have 
kan- (not kand-, cf. badtun “ to bind"). These are the two meanings 
indicated by Herzfeld, Arch. Müt., m, 54. Old Pers. aca knm has 
also kan- “place”. For kand- we have Pahl. äkand “ filled ", NPers. 
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agandan “to stuff, cram”, and Arm. loan word vkandem “put to 
flight "]. - 
(2) *valg MSS. À due to NPers. barg. For -i cf. Bahman 


Yt., valg sy, and Nyb., Gloss., 232, Av. varoka-. With this, Sake 
-vargya in ysäravargya “having a thousand leaves’, see Leumann, 
Zeus. für vgl. Sprachforschung, 1930, p. 199, who suggested *patra = 
Sanskr. patra- “lest”. 

-105. gurg ößäm . . . ày&. An identical phrase in Bahman Yi., 
340, describing the purified earth: de ut myäzak Ge u thm 
ui varan araëk ut druvandth had géhän bé rafsét gurg ößäm bē favet ut 
més ößäm andar Gyét ut atur. Farnbay ütur Guënasp ut ütur i Burzén 
Miôr apat av gūs + xvél nifinend “ Lust and want, lust and violence 
and desire, envy and wickedness will pass from the world. The time 
of the wolves will pass away and the time of the aheep will enter in. 
And the fires Farnbay and Guänasp and Burzen Mihr will be established 
again in their own seats”. Under gurg all violent beings can be 
included (cf. Av. vehrkom yim bizangrem daëvayasnom “ the wolf which 
is two-legged, worshipper of dévs”’). The més 68am is evidently a 
period of tranquillity. [rafsét is inchoative, -s- form, to rap- “go”, 
cf. gufsiéntk vasık and gufstin from göß- “ speak”, see Nyberg, MO., 
xxii, 350. For Av., Reichelt, Aw. Elemeniarbuch, p. 111. Arm. 
loanword yausem “to violate” to yaf- of. Sogd. (Buddh.) "y'np- 
part. "y'Bt- (Ganthiot, Gram. Sogd., 116 = SCE., 130, 434). Sanskr. 
yabhati. Fr. Müller had seen the connection before an Iranian cognate 
was known. It is not in HA@.] 


Inanan NOTES 
1. Avestan draoga. 


The Armenian loanword droëm “a mark out or burnt in", xdpayıa, 
(Ciakciak) ''maroa, impronta, stampa, cauterio,” with derivatives 
droëmel “engrave, cut in, burn in”, drofoumn ‘inscription ”, 
droëmakan “marcato, segnato ", cf. HAG., 147, have not hitherto 
been brought into connection with the corresponding Pahlavi word 
droëom PS The consonant group ám appears in Pahl as 
either šm (apréëm GrBd., 14615) or dum (apreiom GrBd., 1445, cf. 
barsom). The word drößom is found in DkM., 764* 5, pat sraxtak 
gon ut drüéom “ in kind, colour, and markings ” and in DkM., 7651718, 
&vak gon + matar zàt, evak droëom göße&i “ one states the colour which the 
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mother bore, the other states the marlungs". With this we gain a 
satisfactory explanation of the Avestan word draoka-. Bartholomae 
discussed the word at length, WZKM., 27, 352 f, giving further 
referenoes in his Zur Etymologie und Wortbildung der indogerm. Sprachen 
(1919), p. 42, note 5. His conclusion that the word indicated a punish- 
ment for theft was correct, but he could not give a satisfactory meaning 
to the word. The Avestan passage is: spayeii . . . daéna mäzda- 
yasni? . . . bandom, spayeits draoëom. “The Dan Märdayasnis 
gets rid of fetters, gets rid of branding," Vid., 3, 41. In Pahlavi the 
word drag PRE and the phrase band ut dróf are frequent (references 


are given by Bartholomae). A passage not noticed by Bartholomae 
ocours in the Méndké yrat, 4031, ed. Andreas, p. 444, ut puhl ut drōš ut 
patafrak i druvandän pat dosayv tak hamë ut ham-8 raßišnīh “ And 
expistion and branding and punishment of the wicked in the evil 
existence for ever", Par. u drūš u pädafräh + daruandg pa dökax, 
anda hamë u hamé ravedni, with the Sanskrit rendering chedo nigrahasca 
durgatimatam narake yüvat sadäca sadäca prowrttim. To the Päzandist 
the word drüá meant “ cutting off”. Used of marking cattle we have 
drofüan, DkM., 769, apar drófan + *göspandan <i>  *apéak, 
vinds + had *né drofitan. This punishment of branding suite the passage 
MAD., p. 73!, ka 4 bar droë kart ut pas-ič an vinäs i pat Gn adivenak 
kunénd *hakurö had zindän bë nē hiliin “ When branding has been 
four times inflicted and afterwards they commit another crime of that 
kind, they are never to be let out of prison ”. 

"That the word drôé was verbal could be further seen from drõšišnīh, 
beside which dröfih is also found. Sanjana, Dk., vol. viii, Glossary, 
under drohënih, was quite right to translate “ brand " and to compare 

` the NPers. darö$ “ mark of cautery ” (Steingass). 

The poem of Farrukh! quoted by Browne in JRAS., 1899 
pp. 767-9, from the Cahär Maqüla gives a poetic view of Persian 
cattle-branding. 

On the other hand, for beating, of which Bartholomae had thought 
as the meaning of dra, we have the phrase pat &p zanénd (Gujastak 
Aba-Lais, Cap. iv) coupled with another punishment dast burränd 
“they out off the hand ". 

2. Avestan fräfma-. 

In a passage of the ZartuySt-nimak (DkM., 610° f.) describing 
the marvels at the birth of Zartut it is stated: seak & 4 pastakuhast 
av vasün ka mand éstat avi-É zaytin 3 10d pat aOivénak + x*ardét pat 
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ul vayšišnīh 1 nazd<īk>īh ka-Ë fraiom frăšm vistarthét, pas tan 
paitākīhēt “ One (marvel) is this which was revealed to many. When 
there remained three days till his birth, in appearance like the sun 
at the nearness of ite blazing forth, when its first beams are spread 
abroad, then his body was revealed ”. 


The word fråm yude is hero clearly the first light of the 


sun before the ball of the sun itself is visible, and as this passage 
claims to be Den, that is, based on the Sacred Scriptures, and in the 
immediately succeeding paragraphs proves these statemente by a 
quotation of which the syntax attests its origin in Avestan, we may 
fairly safely conclude that frdëm represents a frāšma- of the original 
text. This word is well known in the Avestan compound fràkmó.dàsts- 
which in the phrase hu frakmo.daiti- means "sunset". It is tran- 
scribed in Pahlavi (Vid. 7, 58) OU un. We thus have 


a word fraë- in the sense of “ shining ". To this haomó fräëmui can be 
related as “ the bright Haoma ”, cf. RY., 2, 41, 2, aydm éukró ayam te 
(Soma speaks). 

This früíma- accordingly suggests the problem of Av. fraša-, 
OP. fraëa-, MPT. fré-, Arm. loanword Araë-, on which so much has been 
written (the latest in Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mittel. aus Iran., iii, 1). 
Hertel’s etymology fra-yáü- (Beürdge zur Erklärung des Awesias 
und des Vedas, p. 181), which is adopted by Herzfeld, would, however, 
be excluded by connecting fräëma- with fraía-. There would remain, 
in any case, the diffioulty of zš and š which is not removed by Hertel’s 
solution (loc. cit., p. 61, note 3), since the clear distinction in Iranian 
(parallel to a distinction in Greek) between the palatal k's and the velar 
qs is supported by the Sogdian for Middle Iranian and by Ossetio for 
New Iranian, both of which have kept k's distinot from qs, cf. Sogd. 
"yép- “ night”, Av. x&ap- ; Bogd. dyn “ dwelling-place ", Av. fayana- ; 
Oss. aysir “ milk”, Pahl. &yr., Sanskr. ksira-; Oss. sud “hunger ”, 
Av. Éud- “ hunger", Sanskr. ksudh-. We may safely recognize the 
same in Avestan, without ignoring serious deficiencies in the acribea 
of Avestan MSS. j 

It is perhape possible to distinguish a second fraš-, the- Av. 
paríu-, paríai-, Sanskr. prsant-. We have in Av. paršvainika as 


1 pays "to flame, blaze”; of. DkM., 002U, '03' ku Alayd burs *rayden& “had 
108th i'hač "im ian 'b8 tapét, and Nyberg, Glossar, 232. 

* Of the many attempts to explam this form the best is to take Ad as "hos < | 
Gen. ag. *svans Geth.Av. y xg. 
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epithet of the boar (vardza) and the proper name Paríarjav- which 
naturally recalls Sanskr. prsad-asva- “ having horses of prganz- colour ”. 
In Pahl. GrBd., 96, we have the a ujo gav “pars or “frag 
(Paz. fraë, Ind. Bd. parë). In classical Sanskr. prsata- is “ the spotted 
aritelope", in the Sat. Brah., v, 3, 1%: prsadgaur dakging bhümä 
và etad rüpänäm yal prsato gor “ tho sacrificial fee is a spotted bullock. 
for in such a spotted bullock there is abundance of colours " (Eggeling’s 
transl.) The relation of fraë- to parí- can be compared to OP., Av. 
fraëta- “ asked”, beside Av. porasa "I will ask”, OP. aprsam “I 
asked", and to Av. raztSta- superlative to ereru- “straight”, 
but especially Pahl. frah “wide”, with Av. fradah- “width”. 
Av. paríu- can naturally represent the reduced vowel *pr&u- or the 
full grade *pardu-. ` 

Now the spotted tail of the peacock is its most noticeable 
characteristic. The Georgian loanword pharíamangi “ peacock” 
may easily have preserved an Iranian *parí- in contrast to MPT. 


fréymwrv *fraamurv “ peacock”. Pahl. de (Husrav, $ 25, 
ed. Unvala) allows of either parš- or fra&-. 


3. Avestan dukdafdra-. 


Vid., 99, zaurva duidafesré keranaots (there is a variant duidam. 
fe8ró) is translated by Bartholomae, AIW., 757, “ Das Alter macht 
die Väter unverständig (?),” reading dutdg foörö as two separate 
words. Darmesteter had rendered (ZA., ii, 275) by “la Viessllesse, 
qui makraite les pères”. The word. occurs only here and neither of 
these renderings is oonvincing, even if they could be considered 
possible. . 

Help is afforded by the Pahlavi. The dé Zarmän is mentioned 
in lista of demons (DkM., 8104, GrBd., 67!4) and in GrBd., 1858, we 
have zarman an dév kē je) yp kunzt ke pwih x*anénd “ Old age 
is the dev which makes . . . which they call agedness ”. The epithet 
is constant and is clearly to be read duádaft “‘ whose breath is bad, i.e. 
short-breathed " (aj and es are frequently confused). The verb 
dam- “ breathe, blow " is common in Iranian: Saha, padama “winds”’, 
N., 6910, nag damide, N., 588, “ möchten wegblasen ", Sogd. Sen’ ywk 
" venteux ", SCE., 153; Oss. dumun “blasen, rauchen ", NPers. 
damidan, of. Sanskr. dhamati. The Pahl. daftan, Pax. daftan, illustrates ` 
the frequent alternation of m and ft (from m + t), cf. nam, namb 
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“ moist ”, naft “ moistened ", gam- “ go”, Sogd. yBtnt " they went”. 
In the translation of a lost passage of the Avesta (DkM., 814*), from 
verses on Fretön, we have api-š vensk an fravét (fes) i.e. tran- 
scription of Avestan fravaga-) ku-š bé daft ut had dain vEnik à avé 
snéyr patit hend “ And his nose blew forth, that is, he breathed out, and 
from his right nostril snows fell down ”. 

In duddgfodra- it is accordingly possible to recognize *dampira 
<*dam-tra "breathing" with the normal spellings, cf. för = 
*ptré “ to the father ”, vaxa9ra- = *vakira-. Bartholomae recognized 
dam- in the Av. daSmainya- “ puffing up ” (used of frogs). The words 
in Vid., 9, are then to be translated “ Old age makes short of breath ”. 

4. In the Susa Palace Inscription, 41-2 (Charte de fondation, 6d. 
Scheil, Les inscriptions achémenides à Suse, 1929) is read, 

arjnm iyand dida [p]ita ava haëd Yauna [ab]arsy, 
with Benveniste's reading [p]Uta “the decoration with which the 
Palace is decorated, that was brought from the Greeks". In the 
Babylonian version simannu "decoration" (asamu “to decorate ") 
corresponds to arjnm which at once suggests a connection with 
NPers. ärang “colour, form”, Grang-drang “ variegated ", rang 
* colour", ranj “colour”, abranjan, avranjan, afranjan, baranjan 
“bracelet, anklet”, aurang “ beauty, glory, throne”, Pahl. aßrang 
“splendour” (Pahl. Texts, ii, 193, § 3, ray ut y*arr ut visp aßrang) 
huafrang “ having glorious splendour”, MPT. 'brng (zavar ud aßrang) 
Sogd. (Buddh.) rnk “colour”, rn&'n adj. “ coloured ”, Arm. loan- 
word aparanjan “péààov, armband”, HAG., 104. In accordance 
with these worda the Old Pes. arj nm may be read Granjanam. 
The proposal to read, as Scheil did, arjanam was based on a translation 
“precious things ", which is vague for the passage “the decoration 
with which the palace was ornamented (pišta- = ‘painted’ ?) ".! 

5. The meaning of the Pahl. adj. 4j4 can be determined from 
the passage in the GrBd., 637 f. 

Gn viš had zamik be burtan rào, Tiätr pat asp-karpth spät $ drat-dumb 
andar srth frôt šut. - api-8 Apaoë dev pat hamänakıh av asp siya + kik 
9 -dumb patirak LE tað. 

“To carry away this poison from the earth Tidtr descended into 
the sea in the form of a horse white and long-tailed. And Apaoë the 
Dév sped to oppose him in likeness of a horse black and short-tailed.” 


1 [A new suggestion, with doubtful philology, is given by Herzfeld, Arch. Mit, 
Hi, 52. Corr. note.) 
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The same meaning will fit the other passages where the word is 
found— 

GrBd., 1434, Karbük i dumbak siya ut kük “ the lizard whose tail 
is black and short ”. 

GrBd., 1461, ka av mem 1 kapot riyei pélak i mär + kük hačaš 
*hanbavet “ when it defecates into the nest of a dove the cocoon of a 
small snake is produced from it ”. | 

GrBd., 1477, goB& pat den ku Anrak Mönük Gn yavaz qurg dat 
kük ut tam-artanik, tom-zahak, tom tüymak, tom-karp, siya “It is 
stated in the Sacred Books that Anräk Ménik created that panther 
small and suiting the darkness, emanating from darkness, of the seed 
of darkness, with a body of darkness, black ”. 

GrBd., 14117, am-3 pat 15 sardak frat karrémit nardist qurg i 
siya ut kük ut sturg sardak ' And he created fifteen species of the Wolf 
and first the species of the black wolf small and ravenous ”. 

To these passages can be added the Pahl. Comm. to Yid., 14", 
which translates Av. atarevazanem hikaranom by atayé vayšēmitar 
girt kük-& “ a fire-blower round and small”, hence correct AIW., Pù, 
s.v. hikarana-. The word kik is accordingly to be connected with 
Pahl. e» kué “ small”. 

Zetspram, ix, 15 (ed. West, Avestan . . . studies), Ségan mari 
kë yortay ham-8 *kärä, ut fratom staßr sang fraë parkénét ut pas ān 1 
miyanak, pas Gn + kūč “ As a man who sows corn, and first he gathers 
out large stones, then those of medium size, then those which are 
small ”. 

Pahl. būčak is NPers. kūčak “ small”. Av. kutaka- “small”, 
Pahl. kötak, Arm. loanword kotak, NPers. kotah (cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 
p. 208) belong to.the same group. 

6. Pahlavi müy. 

In the Frahang i Pahlavik 4 we have: 349. ayy dgl . máy 
to which the traditional readings are (FP., ed. Junker, p. 79) mog, 
mug, NPers. müy “ date-palm ". Variant readings give wD, 442. 
u, wo, all standing for the Aramaio dg, of. Syr. Wo; 
“ palm-tree ". The Pärandists have tended to misunderstand this 
word and to confuse the passages where it is found. 

MX., 62% f. (ed. Andreas, p. 6914 f.), ut tan + Sam pat daët 1 Pišan-sëh 
nardik av köf i Damävand ut pat dn daët be yortay ut y'arišnīk č <i> 
kárénd ut drunend <ul> patt-5 zivend tak han muy ut drayt ut urcar 
nist “ And the body of Sam lies in the Plain of Pikan-seh near the 
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Mountain of Damävand and in that plain save corn and edible things 
which they sow and reap and live thereon do not exist, of all the rest, 
date-palm and tree and plant”. But the Pazand and Sanskrit versions 

have mürd (Sanakr. mürda-) “myrtle”, for which, however, the 
Frah. Pahl., 44, gives the word SR. 

The same confusion appears in Ind. Bd., 59% (ed. Justi), Aad urvarün 
müki yurmä, for which the GrBd., 1227, has correctly hat urvarün 
xurmäy 3 muy ya aug) “ of plants the date of the palm-tree ”. 

GrBd., 109%, pēš à muy 1999 ya) “branch of the palm-tree ”, 
appears in Ind. Bd., 3515 (in Avgstan letters), as pdf yvorma muri. 
It is one of the fuels with which Mardé and Mardäné light their 
first fire. 


T. dain. 

, In MPT. d'fyn, Pin (dagen, dain) are common in, the sense of 
"gift". M., 74, v. 14, dation bayäniy tuyëäy bavay “ May you be 
éager for the divine gift”. M., 470, dain paBinift “he received the 
gift”. 

In the Bahman Yast, 255, andar Gn + vattom üBäm murv-é Glarm ves 
darét ku her à dén-buriár martém api-kan *dain yag pat kar kam 
* In that most evil time a bird will have more respect than the wealth 
of men who maintain the faith, and gifts will be less in their acts ”. 
It would seem that jp) “gift” should be dam, but yat 
‘creation ", as in bun-dahiën, should be dahišn and this is supported 
by the form with preverb: MPT. p'd'éym paddien, Paz. padain 
padaiini “recompense”. So Pahl. jyy! should be 
päldäën. NPers. pädds, padain, pādāšt. Arm. daën “ treaty, alliance ” 
may belong here. DkM., 788° (referred to by Salemann), has dainan 
WHG ı veh apaytinik öšmurišn “the rewarda of the good and 
excellent recitation ”, cf. West, SBE., 37, 174, 8 17. 

To B.8.0.8., VI, part I. 

p. 02, L 18, read: Saka balyega “high” < *barz-ka-. 


p. 64, note, read : uyspfle-jea. 
p. 78, § 37, read: Syriac 132, Aram. N73. 


JUDO INN *patdäyiän, Pak. Texts, il, 136, 1. 8. 


Modern Persian Colloquial 
By E. Denison Ross 


P connection with an invitation I had received to make a supple- 

ment to Stemgass’s Persian dictionary I happened to ask a 
young Persian friend of mine who was staying in London if he would 
go through Steingass and note any important omissions. The name 
of my friend was Mr. M. A. Mahki, and when I made this request 
I knew very little about his linguistic attainments. By good fortune 
he turned out to have a really astonishing feeling for language and 
a very special knowledge of his mother tongue. In the: course of 
two weeks he produced over 300 words and expressions in common 
use in Persia to-day which are not to be found in our Persian 
dictionaries. The most remarkable feature about these words and 
expressions is that most of them convey ideas for which there is no 
exact equivalent in English. It is evident that many of them border 
on what is known as slang, but they are none the less valuable on this 
account, and they represent a form of speech which Persians use 
with each other but do not as a rule employ when talking to Europeans. 


| 
$2 AT äpärdi exceedingly clever; “too clever by 
half." 
dS e >] akhm kardan to look disagreeable.: ? 
DS V 3 a akhm u takhm kardan to grouse. 
a akhmü dour. 
lal adä petulance. 
Bey o» lal ada dar ävardan to refuse to make up a quarrel ; 
(cou ess bs} idbär (= kasänat) slovenliness ; neglect. 
O2 Sa] undang kardan to kick out ; ürä urdangi kardand 
= they have fired him. ` 
43 © or & )| (T) argé or 'argé a jockey. 
oly yl arväre the lower jaw. 
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Ole Ll az ma behtaran ghosts. 
uy! ās“ bridge ” (the game). 
JusT ashghal refuse (of streets). 
Ul = ib! = lab! atfar, atfür, aträr rudeness ; shyness. 
atl s'ashé living expenses. | 
aS) iköir dirt; ir dra ginfié ast — ho is in a 
filthy (unwashed) state. 
3551 ikbyrs dirty. 
ET aldang gullible ; rustic; a gawk. 
32S > Gil alash digash kardan to swap. 
| olgü a model. 
celal SG! ang andakktan to take careful aim. 
Das JE angal shudan to be importunate. 
Se eb angülak kardan to mess about with anything. 
cr, Gal ahon u tulomb clearing the throat. 


| 2 
c6 o x (T) babäghüri a man whose eyes have been cut 
out. 
el due zb bäj-i-sabil khästan to blackmail. 
GS Gob bask gash careless ; inattentive. 
AS wh bazt güshi carelessness. 
ab bämb a bomb, a shock. 
o» da (E) bámbül zadan 
Da S dee Jas bámbil savar kardan 
3° bokhü shackles for the feet. 
02) z, bor zadan to shuffle (cards). 
JE I. baräyagän gratis; for next to nothing. 
JS, (T) bezek decoration. 


je bamboozle. 
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galal $ besh andäkhian to choose by chance ; besh bi u 
uftäd — he was selected by drawing lots, or 
by show of fingers. 

ox & bogh kardan to pout. 
st. balbashü inartistic. 
dac: bonjol “remainders”; what is not required, 
but still has some value. ' 


2 


* 


QV patüg a haunt (such as a club or café). 
DS cpt pars kardan to bark. 
Ot paidan to watch; to take care of; to look 
after. 
4» papé soft ; silly. 
& pati naked. 
OS qu, ge, pach pach kardan to talk aside. 
os ys pabhsh kardan to scatter. 
AZ pakhmé narrow-minded ; gullible; soft; daft. 
42 J, pur rū too big for his boots; won't take “no” 
for an answer. 
-,, part far away; havds-t-fulin kas khai pari 
ast = his thoughts are very far away. 
pur süresh ra dar ävardan to be spoilt, i.e. & 
beggar from being given too much; a child 
from not being corrected. 


ou JU; par-i-shäl guzashtan hidden trickery; (to put 
money) under the cloak: 
3, (F) poz a pose. 
e =) T ç+, pashm ald, pur pashm hairy ; hirsute. 
Joh pafyüz stupid; thickheaded. 
TE Sr pak u püz appearance (looks). 
RT pakar kardan to bore (as with a long lecture). 


YOL. VI. PART 3. > 40 


05581 2» lo oe à 
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(ge, peni very careless. 
“u, piché a short veil. 
Dos o D, pw dar Gvardan ; surma pir mara dar üvard = 
: the oold nearly did for me. 
ond 2 Ty a s, pin bi sar-t-kast dar ävardan to “learn” some 
one ; to be avenged. 
Jul, ow, Pish qarä'ül a pioneer. 
| re pishekt in advance. 
O2 4L pilé kardan to be importunate in asking for 
something (like children crying), said also of 
an illness which returns after cure. 


“u AUS Mié pilé a trick; cheating. 


(a 


ONILU tärändan to exile; to shoo away (e.g. pigeons). 
CAT „U tae andākhtan to throw dice. 
st ta kardan to treat a person well or badly. 
doe tabrīk congratulation. 
HAT Si tabrik guftan to congratulate. 
3+ tapog a slip (of the tongue). (At Qul.) 
Gia oF taht jildi hypodermic. 
ee tokhs '* méchant ". 
Da SALE takhliyé kardan to vacate. 
(D. or) 57 tord (or tort) brittle. 
„>, J taru chab quick in the uptake. 
| QA tarridan to show off. 
535 A tashar zadan to threaten. 
La tasäduf a collision. N 
4l tofalé what remains after liquid or essence has 
been removed (e.g. almonds, coal, eto.). 
S tak alone. 
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às, er tak u püz personal appearance. 
ES takamul evolution. 
63, OX taln raftan to stalk ; to strut. 
523 5 SF talangür zadan to drum or tap with the fingers. 
O24 A telau khurdan to tumble ; to stagger. 
V y SS tang u tà assuming falso dignity or knowledge. 
U2) s 9 tü khurdan to receive a shock. 
ve iat en to give a bad reception to anyone. 
JA 5 tüpiden 
(ss) doès tüghüh (dügüh) twins. 
Ce) Ur ipa (tīpū) a blow, kick. 
O33 LJ Bpà zadan to kick. 
BS w fir kardan to instigate. 
UT a figh afiab sunrise. 


a 
com jakht already ; just. 
oJ „> jur buzé general fitness (as of a mother to bring 
up children, of a man to be a policeman). 
velo „> jar dadan to tear. 
(29 „> jar zadan to be a defaulter in gambling debts. 
Ds 9 Cu jert u qüz spick and span. 
^ 4j jeghelé on the small side. 
29 3 2529 jüghür u baghür; olla podrida; a mix up (of 
people). : 
- Vb 555 c juft radan bala to mount ; to jump up. 
Gt O2) cA juft zadan pá' to alight; to jump down. 
ce jullat very shrewd. 
oa S js s ple jelez u veles kardan to be at the last gasp ; to be 
in & hopeless condition. 
Jo julumbur worn out; "junk." - 
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yat ə Jo jelau dar ämadan to treat well. 


o» 25 Go SI jangülak bart dar ävardan to annoy & man, but 
in such & way that he cannot help being 
amused. 


2.52. für kind ; sort. 


Ds > jun shudan to vanish; to leave a place un- 
perceived ; to slip or sneak away. 


c 
sss" Ge cháq kardan to get a qaliyan ready. 
> churük a wrinkle ; a crease. 
oj > chilauzé one sprig of a bunch of grapes. 
> A> chi karé what profession (are you in 1). 


Ort Je Aah shudan to understand. 
ts Aashal “offal”; the inside of animals not 
` ordinarily esten. 


€ 
Sy 9 Q > kheri u pert small things; useless junk. 
(0 c5) KAirift dense; unable to grasp what he hears. 
do > kharakchi a donkey-driver. 
Jak «S. v^ Qi Aad khafé khün-i-marg bi-quzär for God's sake go to 
Bleep. 
SE khing dense; unable to grasp what he hears. 

QR E. Xon lo5> khudrü az tang u tà andäkhtan to keep up the 

pretence. ` 
us c khu kardan to give a person away ; to show up. 
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EE 

aS alə 
ga 

BESTI 22 So 


cps 223 
Q2) UG S359 


gas aol Les 


sy ce 


As JS 
WS 

OS oe Jo 
4a 

€ 
CS 
AT uS 225 
vols ye 
T» 


dadash a brother. 


3 


däghün shudan to be destroyed. 

dàghün kardan to destroy. 

debsh pleasantly bitter to the taste. 

debbé dar ävardan to go back on a bargain; to 
aak for more. 

dadar raftan to take French leave ; to go without 
permission. 

duzdaki mgäh zadan to cast eyes; to look 


out of the side of one's eyes when talking to 
anyone. 


dast püché shudan to become nervous; dast 
pächefi = showing embarrassment when 


caught doing something ; ae one’s head in 
an examination, 


dast u pa kardan to try very hard. 

dak shudan to flee; to take French leave. 
dakisé impossible ! (interjection). 

dil jüsh zadan to be distraught with anxiety. 
dalé covetous. 


> denj “ Liberty Hall”. 


dang u fang spick and span. 

dur qalam giriftan to cross out ; to leave out. 
datal dadan to delay ; to put off. 

darläg tall and thin (of a man). 


2 


richar (lichär) abusive language ; sarcasm. 
sichär guftan to abuse; to speak sarcastically 
or ironically. 
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j 
«u Ob; zabön basté an animal. 
S55 3 J.j zabr u zarang active ; vivacious. 
da zaparit cheap stuff. a 
Os; zeri a setback. ` E 
583. 45 d; J; zal zal migäh kardan to fix the eyes on ; to gare. 


PE b salam. zimbü in attendance on (e.g. courtiers, 
eto.). : 


c 
Apte sedermé the binding of rag shoes; sedermé-ye 
, in khandan dar raft = the stuffing has been 
knooked out of this family. 
U2) 4X _~ sar khurdan to take a lesson from; to “ bore” 
stiff. 
QA. P. sar shudan to understand. in harf-ha sar-i ma 
na-mishatad = I don’t accept these words; 
sar-+ shumä mishavid ? = do you understand 1 
3 swrümur healthy (like a country girl). 
Wie sagirmé tough. 
ala, sugulmé a blow; a punch. 
02) SG suk zadan to be too insistent and importunate. 
TE e sigirmd a wrinkle. 
Q% SX saláné raftan to stalk ; to strut. 
Of dece sambal kardan to improvise; to provide a 
jaw oy silt kardan to throw over (a wall). 
uma sürchi a driver. 


^ 


u 
afe shetels girifian to get something for nothing. 


233 `> sharr u var irrelevant. 
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o 3 = shagg u raqq smart (of soldiers). 
QUAS shaltäg a cheat. 
Gld shelakhté inexpert. 

Voss b» shalam shūrbā untidy and dishevelled. 
pM shulügh a big crowd. 


u " > 
REH Cep, 9 Sle süf u püst kandé without prevarication. 


b 


gb tās bald. 
ox tepändan to stufi. ` 


b 


i zàülim sly. 


Gc 
&x de alom shangé a disturbance. z 
Da) 51 ae Sr de. alam shangé dar ävarlan to kick up a row (also 
"written AN. 


e 
AS JE ghal queäsktan to disappoint, 
J> JE għal khurdan to roll. 
NT T Jak ghulghul kardan to bubble. 
Sale ghulghuluk a pot; a goblet. 
BES & ghanj radan to yearn ; to desire earnestly. 
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+ (F) fer tongs. 
BES JC fai were hine 
‚5-35 fükestani jerry-buil ; cheap and bad. 
aa Y oy Jin bala kashidan to snuffle. 
DS M fin kardan to blow the nose on the fingers. 
025° y fis kardan to show off. 


o 


> gäpächt (T) a janitor. 
seen gäptdan to snatch 
gë gäch & alice (as of a melon). 
Qu. Gleb gächäg kardan to smuggle. 
gale’ gächägchi a smuggler. 
pb galt mixed. | 
O2) us qalib zadan to overcharge. 
c 6 gäyam hard; loud. gäyamtar harf bi-zan = 
speak louder ! 


^ Qa» 49 god büdam to be very proud, haughty, or 


arrogant. 

Us qudamä ancestors. E 
uA umo) qinchi birichi gristle ; a cartilage. 
Do» Jit) girishmäl büdan to kick up a row. 

os 5 gar gar kafdan to grumble. 
Do) > J gel khurdan to roll. 
as w qulä kardan to watch (as a cat for a mouse). 

Glob ED eec rough; strong; one 

Ab guldur who does not fear anything. 
BES aab glift radan 


: ge : } to overreach. 
- OF) ig» gab gifts savar kardan d 
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> SUB galgalak dadan to tickle. 
«ul qulumbe a swelling. 

Ons Jai qamsür shudan to strain to breaking point. 
zerii fulün chiz gamsür asi — a thing is- 
destroyed. zert-1 fulän kas qgamsür ast = he 

| is dead. 

gələ S543 qürt dädan to swallow. 

54 qahwé brown. 
25 dp exactly right. 
29 dir the finishing touches in toilet. gir-ash 
durust ast = she is well turned out. L 


N 
3 kärpardäz & commissary. 
Di. ot kas kardan to bore; to weary. 
«5 kapré dirt, visible on the body or clothes. 
aS kepyé a heap. 
335° LS keppé kardan 
AT ES keppé queashian > to sleep. 
DAS kepidan 
BES al 2» RS kechlik dar Gvardan to cry and shout without 
purpose. 
DAS aS keré shudan to fall senseleës. 
S p i ob QS kash, yak kash, do kash a time ; once ; twice. 
43 kashidé a slap. 
DAS <6 kalafé shudan to become faint (with heat). 


NES SK kelk zadan to sell at VER price (by concealing | 
defects). 


aK kulé clipped; docked; broken-bladed. 
AS -kund handcuffs. =. > ` 
Ss ALS kund u kū an extreme effort. 
kimis a miser; migerly. . -- 


`~ 
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dS pS Him kardan to orave earnestly (for a drink, or an 
accustomed drug). 


JS kahū’at old age. 
Ta kip full; well-fitting. 
"3 kis uneven sowing. 
OAL |S His shudan to shrink (as of cloth) ; to hecreased. 


s 


Es gar without hair; mangy. 
. o3 gas & taste which is not very bitter. 
Erg gundels abnormally large or gross s ). 
Jl J^ gaudal a grave; & pit; a trench. 


J 
un las a flirt. 
025 (yY las zadan to begin to love ; to flirt. 
et J'Y lash guzüshian to exaggerate. 
ou y A lubh u lubāb ready to eat (as a skinned peach, 
eto.). 
+) labü cooked beet; rape. 
- lap oheek. 
d: laj kardan to do something with impunity. 
bs È laj u baz immune. 
e lachak a handkerchief or scarf on on the 
head). ; 
c+ lakhi paralysed ; limp. _ 
c lokhm filleted. 
JH lash (F) a coward. 
DS U U lak lak kardan to carry on; to continue. 
«ST lakashé broken instruments. 
ak] af at loi a Kil 
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025 X lagad zadán to kick. 
yale 1 lam dädan to enjoy sitting. | 
Dale + lū dädan to make known one’s secret. 
. å>} lauché the corner of the mouth. 
urs las self-satisñod. | i 
Do» JJ iu büdan to be unconscious ; to be dead drunk. 
023 JJ lal zadan to probe. i 
OAS} lūlidan to wriggle. . 
O2 À l4 kardan to smash. 
U2) 5> 54 He khurdan to slip. 
velo 3) Hz dadan to cause to slip. 


f . 
ol ma‘äb manner. farangi ma‘ab = westernixed. 
US gle müsündan m importune successfully. 
UL malidé a “ washout”. 
Su mutärké abandonment (+ >). 
PIF majräM soreness. 
XS Js mahal naguzäshtan to jilt. 
x» mukhabiré sending a telegram. 
025 d madkhal zadan to estimate. ` 
Qe masbüg to be informed; above mentioned. 
mufangt a barbarian. 
pm malandügh “ méchant ". 
DS qp Q^ man man kardan to jabber. 
Sj mist harmful. 
DS urge on müs müs kardan to solicitate. 
335 ju. mahär kardan to lead by a string through the 
nose (like a camel). 
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näiÿ a snake in the grass (sign (5). 
nari zadan to deceive. - - 

näqula cute. 
nakharashidé rough. 
nashgün pinching. 
nonor selfish. 

nara dar ävardan to mimio. 


naizé zadan to pay compliments with an 
ulterior motive. 


2 

và raftan to astonish; to forget oneself; to 
become perplexed. 

và zadan to return (what is not wanted). 

vazadé refuse (gübs.); what is rejected. 

valamidan to laze around ; dolce far niente. 

va mändan to be done up (as an over-loaded 
horse). 

var a way. 

var paridan to die accidentally. 

varrajt kardan to chatter; to babble. 

var chelausidan to become corrugated, or rippled. 

var raftan to touch or play with forbidden things. 

var zadan to chatter ; to babble. 

var golombidan to protrude unnaturally (as a 
pocket). 

var kashidan to force open. 

vul vul kardan to wriggle. 

vılarm tepid (of water); of mean temperature. 


velengar a “ bore”. 
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OUS. ds velengärt kardan to bore (a person). 
Ex oi ds velau kardan to disarrange ; (to chuck about). 


o 


(xs c 4 cu hàj u vj shudan to become astonished. 
jte har rabid; afflicted with rabies. 
O25 Gols (9 G* hag hag zàrs kardan to sob desperately ; to weep. 
a^ haŭ a co-wife. 
obs harär the sudden collapse of a building. 
l> den haul dädan to push or throw a person away or 
agide. 
BES Jya haul zadan to show abnormal greed. 
Odes J 4^ haul shudan to be nervous (as before an 
examiner). 
OS Jsa haul kardan to be overcome with fear. 
"P hauldäm & prison cell. 


d 


«X yakhé a collar. 
O22 > & yakké khurdan “ to be struck of a heap” 
be struck breathless.” 
foa ) ool» > u yelleli dädan (kardan) to let an opportunity slip 
by indifference. 


Einiges über die Namen und die Freuden des 
kuranischen Paradieses : 


-- 


Von Davin KÜNSTLINGER 


D Name für „Garten“ lautet im Arabischen ‘=. Er 

ist wohl aus dem syr. |Ai,, aram. NM) tibernommen.* 
Auch im Hebräischen kommt neben dem gewöhnlich gebrauchten 
n auch Mi] (st. constr. 739) vor, welchem genau das 
arab. > entspricht. Im Kurän kommt Le in der allgemeinen 
Bedeutung „Garten“ in 2, 268 us, Dual oU-- 18, 31 us, 
PI. As 6, 99 u.s. vor. Der Garten, in welchem das erste 
Menschenpaar seinen Aufenthaltsort hatte, heisst hebr. 779 73, 
Gen. 2, 15; 3, 28. 24. Wenn [E (ohne y) in diesen 
Abschnitten gebraucht wird, so wird es immer mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen, es ist „der Garten (Eden)“. ry n übersetzt Onkelos 
immer TYT RDD Genau so übersetzt I. u. IT. Targum Jertikalmi,? 
nur in 2, 15 hat I. Jer. TYT sm, kleiner Garten des Eden. 
Der obenerwähnte „Garten Eden“ wird in der nachbiblischen Zeit 
auch für die reservierte Wohnung für die Gläubigen im Jenseits 
verwendet. Daher sehr häufig „künftige Welt“ wom php oder 
nod Tryb soviel wie „Gan Eden“ 4, Rds haššānā 16b ist Ron oop 
dem ANTI (der Hölle) gegenübergestellt. Muhammad kennt diesen 
Namen für die Wohnstätte des ersten Menschenpaares nicht. Er 
kennt ihn nur im eschatologischen Sinne, d.h. als Aufenthaltastelle 
der Gläubigen im Jenseits. So II.’ 20, 78; 19, 62; 38, 50; 18, 30; 
IH. 16, 33; 40,8; 35,30; 13,23; IV. 98,7: 61,12; 9,78 Er 


1 B, die inhaltsreiohe Abhandlung von Josef Horovits, Das kuranische Paradies 
in Soripta Universitatis atque Bibliotheome Hierosolym. Hierosol, woxIIili, 
B.A. 1-16. Für manches ner nicht behandelte hierhergehorige Thema verweise ich 
auf die eben genannte Schrift. : i 

2 Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdworter, 148. 

? B. I. Targ. Jeruk. su Num. 28, 46. 

i Vgl. auch Atsberger, Die christi. Eschatologie 188, 2. 

5 Die romischen Ziffern I , II., III., IV. bezeichnen vor Angabe der Sirs die erste, 
xweite, dritte makkanısche, die vierte, d.i. die madinische Periode nach Noldeke- 
Schwally’s, Gesch. d. Qor&n. 
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gebraucht hier jedoch immer — wohl im Sinne eines Kollektivs — 
die Pluralform 94e CU. Die Rabbinen wissen uns mitzuteilen, 
dass ein jeder der Frommen einen ,, Eden‘ für sich selbst im Jenseits 
haben wird." Aber auf grund dieser Agada, wenn sie dem Muhammad 
bekannt gewesen wäre, würde man eher einem Plural des Wortes 
QAe erwarten. 

Im eschatologischen Sinne verwenden die Juden nur äusserst 
selten das Wort ya ftir |. Bor. B. Pes. 94a = Ta'anit 10a: 
Die Welt ist ein 60. Teil des 7) (= Gan Eden), der n ist ein 60. 
Teil des DT». der Eden ist ein 60. Teil des Gehmnom (Hölle). 
Midraš Schir ha-Schirim ed. Grünhut, Jerusalem, 1897, 42a zu EL. 
6,235: TY Mt. Auch yop ohne 73 (s. zuvor) wird nur selten 
in diesem Sinne gebraucht. z. B. Berak. 34b = Sanh. 99a mit Bezug 
auf Jes, 64, 3: „kein Auge sah dies" darunter sei der Ty zu 
verstehen. In Lev. r. 34,15 zu Jes. 58, 11: ,,Du wirst sein wie ein 
bewässerter Garten“, d.i n; „wie ein Quellort von Wassern“, 
di. 719? Die bisher erwähnten Stellen sind aber eher Deutungen 
als gebräuchliche Namen. Denn stereotyp lautet der eschatologische 
Ausdruck TY D; er wird fast wie ein Eigennamen gebraucht, so 
dass Targum zu Hiob 88, 18 ry 77 NUD sagen konnte; s. Levy, 
Targ. WB. I, 146. Dagegen verwendet die christliche oder die von 
Christen häufig gebrauchte, wenn auch ursprünglich jüdische, allerdings 
nicht offiziell jüdische Literatur bloss daa Wort ‚Garten‘ für ,,Garten 
Eden“. So das aethiopische Henochbuch (ed. Flemming) 32, 6 
APTT; 60, 8 Trt. Das christliche Adambuch des Morgen- 
landes (Der Kampf Adams), aethiop. Text (ed. Trumpp) hat das 
Wort Trt fast auf jeder Seite. Ebenso haben die apokryphen 
gnostischen Adamschriften von’ Preuschen aus dem Armenischen 
übersetzt das Wort ,,Garten“ für „Garten Eden“ sehr häufig. 

Im eschatologischen Sinne gebraucht Muhammad das Wort 
L> (ohne g-e) ungemein oft. So I. 81, 13; 89, 30; II. 76, 12; 
20, 116 u.s. ; IH. 41, 30; 16, 34 u.s.; IV. 2, 33 us; 2, 105 z.B. 


1 Lev. r. 27, 1 xu Ps. 36, 9: PIU (PL) zeigt an, dass Z^ p"TEl prrs 55 
DEY CADO JW b. In Ber. 34b wird zwischen ]1 und TT ein Unterschied 
gemacht. B. Pes de Rab Kahana (ed. Buber) 75a. Test. Den 5. 

* B. die vorige Anm. 

* Dieselbe Lesart im Jalk. Simeönf z. St. sowie xu 64, 3. Dagegen liest Jalk. 
ha-Mächirf zu 58, 11: TIY ]2 und xum zweiten Teil des Verses ^31 PYD TIND, — 
Que (ohne <>) im Gegensatz zu ee findet sich bei Umajj& ibn AbI.s 
Salt xli, 1 vor. 
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lautet: Sie sprechen: Nie kommt Jemand in den Garten ausser, 
dass er Jude oder Christ sei. Sollten dieses dem Muhammad wirklich 
Juden und Christen gesagt haben? Oder ist „Sie“ in IJ, Juden 
(für sich), Christen (für sich) zu zerlegen ? Der Text spricht nicht 
dafür. Auch bei dem ersten Menschenpaar kommt’ > vor, 
z. B. IL. 20, 115; ID. T, 21. Dieser Sprachgebrauch dürfte wohl 
auf christliche Herkunft hinweisen, 

Eine andere Bezeichnung für den seligen Aufenthaltsort der 
Gläubigen ist im Kurän wa <i> resp. er OU oder el wee 
resp. ez ole, Z.B. I. 68, 34: 70, 38; 56, 12 ; II. 37,42 ; 26, 85; 
II. 31, 7.; IV. 5, 70. Die Juden gaben ry nie durch [yj 
wieder, oh es zum Stamm ry ein Synonym sein kénnte. 
2 Targum wiedergibt z. B. TY in Ps. 36, 9 durch "m3, 

ber 7719 ji wird nie auf diese Weise übersetzt. Das aram. DDS 
nn gewöhnlich dem hebr. my). Doch kommt im Targum 
zu Ps. 90, 17 PY JIT NDMDS'D2 vor, was einem Due TL) um 
entsprechen würde. Allein dieses dürfte wohl Paraphrase, Ron 
keine Übersetzung sein. Vgl. IV Erra 7, 36 ó ris roudñs apd Seioos. 
Die aethiop. Übersetzung zu Gen. 2, 15 hat in ihrer Vorlage nur 
713 gehabt, daher AF Trt. Zu 8, 23 Tr PLA und zu 8,24 Ir 
TE hT, also „Garton der Lust, Freude“, Christliches Adambuch 
43 v.s. APT RP" AMT ; im Arab. das. Anm. 3 al ee Sa, 
von der Wonne des Paradieses. Es wird wohl anzunehmen sein, 
dass das Aethiopische die umgekehrte Reihenfolge dieser beiden Wörter 
im arab. Original! vor sich gehabt haben wird, da nur diese eine 
Übersetzung des Py 71 sein könne. Natürlich gehen diese 
Übersetzungen auf die Septuaginta zurück, die Ty n durch 
mapáóewos THs Tpudis wiedergibt.* Vulg. paradisus voluptatis. 

Interessant ist I. 52, 17, in welchem Verse Muhammad sagt: 
Fürwahr die Frommen (werden sein) in =, CU. Hier ist g 
Wonne, fast ru einem Synonym des gannat geworden. Am einfachsten 
wäre das Waw zu streichen, um das Wort als Adjektivnomen der 
gewöhnlichen Phraseologie anzugleichen. Allein die Kommentatoren 
Tabari, Zamahääri und Baidäwi führen keine solche Lesart an. 

In I. (od. IV. 1) 102, 3, wo zuvor von der Pleonexia gesprochen und 
behauptet wird: Die Ungläubigen werden wohl die Hölle sehen, 


1 Schürer, Geschichte, TIT (1909), 897. 
3 Vgl. Philo, Alleg. Erklar. I, 45 (Deutsche Überseix. ed. Cohn). 
VOL. VI. PART 8, 41 
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sehen mit dem Auge der Gewissheit, heisst es ferner ta e 
J| 5e ay, worunter die Erklärer verstehen wollen: An jenem 
age alsdann werdet ihr nach der Wonne (der ihr euch im diesseitigen 

Leben ergeben habt) gefragt werden. Vielleicht würe hier angebracht 

die passive Form des Zeitwortes in die aktive umzuwandeln und 

zu übersetzen: An jenem Tage alsdann werdet ihrnach der Wonne 

(des Gartens) fragen. D. h. nach denjenigen, welche im Paradiese 

sich aufhalten. Vgl. I. 74, 42-3: In Gärten werden sie (die Frommen) 

nach den Sündern einander befragen: Was hat euch in die Hölle 
getrieben 1 Allein auch hier vermag man aus den oben angeführten 

Kurankommentatoren dieses nicht zu belegen. 

Von der Wonne in den Gärten handelt IV. 9, 21: Und Gärten 
sind für sie (die Frommen), in denselben bestehende Wonne was 

. Im Gegensatz zu den Ungläubigen, welohe in der Hölle 
verbleiben, heisst es I. 82, 13 und 89, 22: „= iJ Ie YI Ol, was 
zu übersetzen sei „Siehe, die Reinen sind wahrlich im Paradiese''. 
An dieser Stelle ist gai = CU. Erkennen wirst du auf ihren 
(d. Gläubigen) Angesichtern — lautet in I. 88, 24 — den Glanz der 
Wonne eT (= des Paradieses); vgl. Henoch 108, 14-15. 

ll >, der Garten der Ewigkeit, des ewigen Aufenthaltes 
in II. 25, 16; vgl. Umajja, xxii, 14, 1 LUS (kuränisch Y). 
Es ist dies das Paradies im Gegensatz zu III. 41, 28, EI ‚Is, die 
Hölle als ewige Wohnung; Henoch 71, 15-16. — I. 88, 10; 69, 22, 
ile c 3 im hohen Garten, ist bei Juden nur aus später, wohl 
muslimischer Zeit, bekannt. S. Jellinek, Bet Hamidr. II, 198 
Mayo my ns. 

«63^ (ohne Artikel) als „Wohnung“ der Ungläubigen in der 
Hölle kommt öfter im Kuran vor. Zum ersten Mal in II. 17, 99, 
dann auch in III. u. IV. Auch die Rabbinen kennen ,, Wohnungen"! in 
der Holle. Sota 105 wird von sieben Wohnungen derselben gesprochen : 
gm "m5 myw. Aufl. (od. IT.) 79, 39: Die Hölle ist seine (d. 
Ungläubigen) Wohnung «5 sl (mit dem Artikel) folgt Vers 41: 
Ja, siehe, der Garten ist die Wohnung (für den Gl&ubigen) &3-l Ob 
GA „>. Baba mer. 83b in bezug auf Ps. 104, 22: Es gibt keinen 
Gerechten, der keine Wohnung "1155 seinem Ehrenrang entsprechend 


1 LA. xvii, 55: Go ie = culi Ue. 
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{im Garten Eden) hätte, wo zuvor gesagt wird: Die Bösewichter 
werden in die Gehenna „eingesammelt“. Genau wie el ele 
heisst es in III. 32, 19: Ja, sie (die Gläubigen) haben die Gärten 
der Wohnung sU) 2-3 Baidawi z. St. IL. 262 (gedruckt 1317) 


PN = oll O^ ife, einer von den Gärten des Paradieses. 
Dagegen gehört derselbe Ausdruck in I. 53, 15 nicht hierher, da 
daselbst von einem wirklich bewohnten Garten die Rede ist. ` 
Wohnungen der Auserwählten und der Haligen im Hummel kennt 
Henoch 41, 2; Wohnungen der Heiligen und Ruheplätze der Gerechten 
das. 89, 4-5 ARL, PAHAN ; vgl. IV.61,12 LL oS Ls. Midr. zuta 
ed. Buber = Agadath Shir Hashirim ed. Schechter zu 1,4 x ? 117 
Ty p vr, dies sind die Kammern des Gan Eden; n 2v DSP, 
die Kammern der Höhe (des Himmels). Ketub. 775, MY 5 “TIN, 
wo nach der Lesart des Midr. haggadol 209 (ed. Schechter) ry 73 
hinzuzufügen ist. Also: Zeige mir meinen Platz im Garten 
Eden. Vgl. Joh. 14, 27, wo diese Wohnungen im Syr. 1361, von demselben 
Stamme was ¢ KA heissen. S. auch Preuschen, Antilegomena 71 
(Die Presbyter bei Irenáus Abschn. 12). Die angeführten Belege 
entsprechen zwar dem Inhalte nach dem kuränischen ,5 pU C, 
aber der Form nach würden sie eher mit einem «4. S d über- 


einstimmen. Vielleicht verwendete Muhammad (5 re im Zusammen- 
hange mit &-- im Sinne von Paradieses-Wohnung, weil im Arab. 
Q4» ,,wohnen, sich aufhalten'' bedeutet. Es wäre also hier wiederum 
eine Umschreibung des hebr. n» welches ‚dem arab. Jvc 
entspricht ; vgl. oben bei m Auch andere Semiten hörten aus 


2 r5 eb rn D pew pom pu bo P pe: yan non ba 
Rut r. 8, 4. Mit bezug auf Koh. 12, 5, © Babb. 1525. Lev. r. 18, 1; 
Koh. r. zu das.: Ex. r. 52, 8. Die beiden letzten Stellen haben 
nchtig DOW st. TI. An den beiden ersteren Stellen sollte man ebenso lesen, 
denn sie beziehen sich auf IDDI des Koheletverwes. Vgl. 8. 818, Anm. 1. Auch 
MTT als Wohnort der Gerechten im Jenseits kommt Lev. r. 27, 1, Num. r. 1, 1 
vor u. x. mit berug auf Ez. 87, 14: Auf guter Weide werde ich sie weiden und auf 
Israels Berghohen wird ihre Trıft (Wohnung) OM sem. Midr. Ps. 16, 3: 
Die Vater der Welt (die Erzvater) hatten durchsetzen konnen, dass ihre Wohnung 
DT in der Hohe (Himmel) sem sollte. 


4 Zamahtirt II. 202, erwahnt eme Lesart is. 


» 8. m. Kommentar rur 58 Süre des Kurän in Mémoires de la Commusmon 
orientale de l'Académie Polonaise des Sciences et Lettres No. 8, 23 (polnisch). 


4 In II 38, 49 werden Edens Garten ,,eine sohone Einkehr“ m om genannt. 
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ry nicht nur „Wonne,“ sondern auch ,,Ort, Wohnung‘ heraus, 
daher 97%, NMI und dann T+ 

Im Zusammenhange mit dem oben Gesagten steht der Terminus 
jl» oder JA, welcher im gewöhnlichen Gebrauch ,,Haus, Wohnung“ 
bedeutet, z. B. 7, 1422; 11, 68 u.s., im eschatologischen Sinne aber 


„Wohnung des Jenseite", „Paradies“. II. 38, 46 EE S 

Abraham, Isak und Jakob gedachten bereits der Wohnung des 
Jenseits. III. 28, 37; 6, 136 dial iik: der Ausgang, der Lohn 
der Wohnung (im Jenseits). Ebenso II. 18, 22. 24.42 A P 


im Gegensatz zu das. Vers 25 us. „All sew. — 3,2-Y| 156 oder 


5 ,>Y! „I! der Aufenthaltsort im Jenseits: III. 16, 32; 28, 83 u.s. 
Im Vers 32 der erstgenannten Süre findet man neben der obigen 
Phrase Ca Jl» mis? : und ja wonnig ist die Wohnung (des 
Paradieses) der Gottesfürchtagen. Unter III. 40,42 ID} jl» 2 s - Y 
versteht Tabari xxiv, 40: Die <> behalt dauernd ihre Leute, 
wie das Höllenfeuer die ihren; vgl. 21, 102, 99. Eine raid 
Benennung des Paradieses lautet III. 10, 26; 6, 127 Al "E 


Haus des Friedens, des Heils, wozu Zamahääri I, 311 zli c al as 
Vgl. Chag. 125° Der siebente Himmel ‘Aräböt, in welchem Schätze 
von Frieden pbi sind. Gen. r. 30, 4 = 38, 12 zu Gen. 15, 15: 

Du wirst zu deinen Eltern nach daldm mbes kommen, d.h. Gott 


1 L.A. xvii, 150. Das Nomen «bus (von (jue abgelertet) bedeutet den 
Ort, an welchem die Kamele verweilen, sich futtern, ohne davonsulaufen. Small 
int die Stelle, wo die Leute ständig, Wmter wie Sommer, sich aufhalten. Die Wohnung 
der Holle ware dann ein Pendant sur Wohnung des Paredieses. S. Sprenger, Moh. 
IL 8507, 1, aber auch Horovitz 2.2.0. 7. 

2 Tab. 1x, 37-8, fuhrt allerdings eine Deutung dieses „is als = oe 
an, eine andere jedoch, wo darunter ein gewohnliches Haus zu verstehen sei. 

* Tab. xxiii, 88-9, Il e 2,2 Vio tli = ju oae. 

4 Dieses kennt eine Agada in Gen. r. 53, 12, an Gen: 21, 12, mA NTW "na 
noby uw. 

* Zur Form s. Barth, Nominslbildung 382. "TIN in Ps. 139, 5, wird in 
Gen. r. 8, 1 (u. ParalL) als xukunftipe Welt gedeutet; ebenso "IN in 
Ex. 88, 23 in Sıfrö xu Deut. (Ende). S. auch Ex. r. 45, 6. Jalk. ha-Machir! xu Prov. 
31, 25, wo 7TITIN = jenseitige Welt. Vgl einen ahnlichen Terminus bei Levy, 
Targ. Wortb. IL. 285 s.v. NAY fur die messianische Zeit. 

* Zam. I. 67 xu 2, 88 il, 

T Tab. das. 99: xli 4$ fie Vgl. DL 17, 38 j|, Ji! ji», Holle, Paral. 
xu das. Vers 34 re Vgl. 26, 00 us. 
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teilte ihm (Abr.) die frohe Kunde mit, dass sein Vater &n der künftigen 
Welt, am Gan Eden, teilhaben wird.! 

In HI. 35, 32 lautet der Name des Paradieses im (Gegensatz 
zu «> das. Vers 33: lal lə, eigentlich , Wohnung des 
Standortes.” II. 44, 51: Siehe, die Frommen (befinden sich) am 
festen Ort gyal (U^, worauf Vers 52 folgt Opss coU ts 
Tab. xxv, 74 bemerkt dazu, dass die letzten Worte seien eine 
Übersetzung, Erklärung is >,’ der ersteren. Vgl. II. 25, 26 
a» im Paradies einen festen, sicheren Wohnplatz haben. Im 
Paradies haben die Glaubigen eine schöne Mittagsruhe La 
das. und befinden sich die Gefährten der Rechten (= die Gläubigen) 
unter dornenlosen Lotosbäumen > y2*  ; I. 56, 27.—Ob auch 
IT. 17, 81 34% (là. hierher gehört, soll unentschieden bleiben. — 
Sanh. 99a; Berach. 345%: An dem Ort mp5 (des Paradieses), 
wo die Reuigen sich aufhalten, halten sich selbst die Frommsten 
nicht auf.* Rifrë zu Deut. 1, 10; Jalküt ha-Machiri zu Ps. 15, 1 
heisst es: Es gibt aieben Abteilungen von Gerechten im Gan Eden, 
die eine höher als die andere; ... die siebente Abteilung gemäss 
Ps. 24, 3 „und wer darf an seiner (P Btütte py stehen ?‘ 5 | 
Vielleicht ist auch mit Rühling * anzunehmen, dass II. 54, 55 Jais 
„os " eine Benennung des Paradieses sei. Gen. r, 15, 4 zu Pa. 189, 2 


deutet "nS ty 72 Tina "ht .— Das Paradies ist auch S ALM 
I. 76, 20 genannt, was wohl mit Macht, Ansehen wiedergegeben werden 
soll wie 20, 118. Im Garten sollen auch Gebäude mit 3 56,8 
Oberzimmer, Speisezimmer sein MI. 39, 21 u.s. 

An drei Stellen spricht der Kurän von Doppelgärten in einer und 
derselben Süre, I. 55, 46: Und für den, der fürchtet I, pla ° ist ein 


QU (Dual), Doppelgarten (vorbereitet) Das. 54 ol» ocu > 


1 Lekaoh tob und Sechel tob x. Bt. losen TIT 122 st. NAN Oban. 

ı Tab. xxii, 82 == il. 

3 B. Jalk. ha-Machiri zu Jes. 57, 19. 

(TUE DM DUCI DU Du monn JAN (od. pea) DPD. 

| mam n>. Sade a ee a 
wap mpa cu? M (17/3 cnn. 

* Beitrige sur Eschatologie des Islam 32 f. 

? Zam. II, 428, fuhrt eine Lesart Acl. an. : 

1 Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw. 21. Tab. xxi, 7, J wih, 

* Horovitz a.a.0. 8, 1. S. Nielsen, Neue SR DANS Inschriften (MVG. x) 1 
TINI OPEN in der Macht seines Herrn. 
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und die Früchte des Doppelgartens sind nahe (zum Pflucken). Das. 62 
Os tg 5 C3 und ausser jenen (noch) ein Doppelgarten. Man 
braucht sich aber über diesen Doppelgarten den Kopf nicht zu 
zerbrechen, was derselbe im Verhältnis zur &> oder D> bedeuten 
möge. Denn mit Recht behauptet Nóldeke, ,, dass hier die Duale 

-dem Reime zu liebe gebraucht sind.“ Allein auch die Juden 
wissen von einem kleinen Garten im Gan Eden; s. oben. 

In II. 23, 11 wird der Gan Eden mittelst eines Fremdwortes 
uy, Paradies, bereichnet, aber II. (?), 18, 107 wird ‚ya A Sl» 
gebraucht. Im  Zusammenhange mit diesem gehört hierher 
wiederum ein anderer Namen für &>, der im Kurän III. 30, 14 
vorkommt, nämlich 42 ‘gy, die Aue. Er gehört zu den echten 
arabischen Namen für „grüne (bunte) Plätze“?  &2,, im 
eschatologischen Sinne, wie es hier verwendet wird, kann nur eine 
Übersetzung von <i> sein, etwa wie das oben erwähnte E 
Übersetzung von TY ist. Muhammad gebraucht jedoch in 
II. 42,21 old Slez), die Auen des Paradieses. Vgl. Sibyllinen, 
Proómium 86 ,,der grünende Garten des Parsdieses". Noch ein 
anderes Wort für Paradies verwendet Umajja xxiv, 4 HI, der 
Garten; dieses ist sicherlich nicht kuränisch.— Die talmudisch- 
midräfische Literatur kennt nicht das Wort DD im eschatologischen 
Sinne für Paradies. Auch in Chag. 14b: Vier traten in den DH 
ein, bedeutet nicht ,,sie traten in den Garten Eden ein“, sondern 
„Pardes“ ist hier eine Bezeichnung für die Beschäftigung mit einem 
mystischen Studium über den Tronwagen Ezechiels (Ex. Anfg.). 
Dagegen ist ın der von Christen benutzten Literatur das Wort 
„Paradies ‘= Gan Eden allgemein gebraucht; s. oben. 

Da es für die Gläubigen ım Paradiese viel Freude und Glück gibt, 
1. 85, 11,01 5521; XI 87, 58, „al 3,21; (in II 42, 21 Kai 
S, so ist das Paradies ein jla I. 78, 31; die Gefährten 
desselben heissen somit Ga pu! II. 23, 113 u.s. 

. Der Raum, den das Paradies eınnımmt, ist unendlich wie die 
Breite | 2,7 der Himmel und der Erde: IV. 3, 127; 87, 21. 
Vgl. die oben angeführte Stelle aus Pes. 94a: Die Welt ist ein 60. Teil 


1 Gesch. d. Qor&n 81. 

3 Uber die Herkunft diesea Wortes s. Jennings, Lexicon to the Syr. N.T., 
1826, 178. 

* Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw. 149. 
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des Gan u.s.w. Syr. Baruchapokalypse 51, 11 spricht von den weiten 
Räumen des Paradieses ; 59, 8 von der Grosse desselben. In 48, 50 
befindet sich das Paradies ‚in jener endlosen Welt“. 

Zwischen Paradies und Hölle ist ein Vorhang, eine Scheide UF 
vorhanden, auf der ól eY) II. 7, 44f genannten Stelle sind 
Leute, welche man durch Merkmale erkennt Ds. Die 
Bedeutung des Wortes sle Y| ist noch nicht erschlossen ; Horovitz 
8.2.0.8. Vielleicht ist ea eben der Ort, wo sich die Gläubigen aufhalten 
und als solche erkannt werden, wofür des angeführte Us) = 
sprechen wtirde. Oder sollte der Plural obe yl eine Naohbildung 
des Namens des siebenten Himmels poy Chag. 125 mit 
Bezugnahme auf Ps. 68, 5 (s. Targ. das.) sein 1! Dort sollen sich 
u.a. die Seelen der Frommen aufhalten. Im slav. Henochbuch xx, 3 
wird der zehnte Himmel „Arabat“, xxii, 1, „Ärsvoth‘ genannt. 

Den Glkubigen stehen die Tore oly! des Paradieses offen: 
II. 38, 50; III. 39, 73. Durch alle Tore treten zu ihnen Engel ein: 
TII. 13, 28. Vgl. IV, Ezra 8, 52 ‚Für euch ist das Paradies eröffnet“. 
Test. Levi 18: Und Gott selbst wird die Türen des Paradieses öffnen. 
Gen. r. 33, 6 zu Gen. 8, 11: Der Taube Noah’s wurden die Tore des 
Gen Eden gedfinet. Sabb. 1195: Wer (nach Schluss einer 
vorgetragenen Eulogie des Vorbeters) kräftig „Amen“ erwiedert, 
dem öffnet man die Tore des Gan Eden — Chag. 125: Im siebenten 
Himmel Arabot (s. oben) befinden sich u.a. auch die Dienstengel. 
Ketub. 1044: Wenn der Fromme vom Diesseits scheidet, kommen 
ihm drei Reihen von Dienstengeln entgegen, wovon die eine ihm sagt 
(Jes. 57, 2) „komme in Frieden“ (ins Paradies) usw. 

Nach III. 39, 73 werden die Gottesftirchtigen in Scharen |°,+5 
geführt werden bis sie ins Paradies gelangen. Nach Vers 71 das. 
werden die Ungläubigen ebenfalls in Scharen in die Hölle getrieben 
werden. H. Lied r. zu-6, 8: Diese sind die sechzig Gruppen der 
Frommen, welche im Gan Eden unter dem Lebensbaum verweilen 
und sich mit der Tora beschäftigen.* Midr. zu Ps. ll, 7: Sieben 
Abteilungen von Frommen sind bestimmt vor dem Heiligen, gelobt 
sei er, einst zu erscheinen . . . Jede Abteilung hat eine besondere 
Wohnung im Gan Eden. Diesen werden daselbst die Frevler m 
der Hölle gegenübergestellt.3. 

1 Über derartige Lautverschiebung s. Barth, Etym. St., § 8. 
1an pw ga muere pps by non D x. 
som N2b PAYS map cun» mayb PNY qur m mns ram. 
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In das Paradies „eintreten, führen oder geführt werden“ wird im 
Kurän durch das Verbum >> ausgedrückt. z. B. I. 89, 30; 
lH. 19, 61 us. Im Rabbmischen wird hierfür 0353 verwendet. 
S. Gen. r. 9, 9 (vgl. die Lesarten in der Ausgabe Theodors das.). 
Derech Érez zuta 1 Ende. In B. mezia 1145: Und er (der Prophet 
Elias) führte ihn (einen Gelehrten) rh" in den Garten Eden 
ein. In IH. 39, 73 wird + verwendet. Taanit 32b: kam zum 
Gan Eden an “ti. IV. 3,136: Im Paradies eine Aufnahme J} 
(finden). Dem Frommen ist das Paradies nahe à; I. 81, 18 u.s. 
Das Verweilen, Wohnen im Paradiese wird III. 39, 74 durch 3 
ausgedrückt. Das ewige, unaufhôrliche Verbleiben daselbst ist durch 
den Stamm JA II. 20, 78 us. oder noch verstärkt durch || 


IV. 98, 7 u.s. bezeichnet. Dem Frommen ist das Paradies von vorne 
herein bestimmt, es wird dafür der Stamm Jc, verwendet: 
II. 26, 16 u.s. In I. 19, 62 geht diese Bestimmung geheim vor. 
Vgl. syr. Baruchapokal. 48, 49; IV. Ezra 8,52. Für das Einladen 
ins Paradies zu gelangen wird der Stamm „> angewandt: IIT. 
40, 44 u.a. Die Frommen „erben“, „nehmen in Besitz‘ das Paradies 
cos: IT. 19, 64 u.s. Jeruß. Pes. I, 1 Ty pna oder 'p '3 vam. 
Abot 5 (g. Ende): Die Schtiler Abrahams erben, nehmen in Besitz 

Y (so nach der Cambr. Hs.) den Gan Eden. Über diese Phrase 

i Christen s. Pautz, Die Lehre von der Offenb. 215, 1. Den Eintritt 
ins Paradies verwehren heisst tom: IH. 7, 48; IV. 5, 76. 

Was die Freuden im Paradiese anbetrifft sagt Horovitz a.a.0. 8 : 
„Dass in einem arabischen Paradies die Flüsse, der Schatten und die 
Früchte nicht fehlen dürfen, versteht sich von selbst, und dafür 
nach fremden Vorbildern Ausschau zu halten, wäre geachmaoklos''. 
Es ist aber nicht einzusehen, weashalb dieses geschmacklos oder 
sagen wir geschmackloser sein sollte als die -Ausschau zu halten nach 
fremden Vorbildern betreffs der Paradiesesweiber oder der Schmuck- 
gegenstände im Paradiese, denen er selbst die letzten Seiten seiner 
inhaltevollen Abhandlung widmet. 

Früchte, Flüsse, eto., sind nicht nur bei den Arabern, sondern auch 
bei den Juden in ihrem Paradiese vorhanden, was hier gleich besprochen 
sein soll. Rut r. D, 14 zu 2, 14: Das Essen, von dem dort die Rede 
ist, beziehe sich auf die diesseitige Welt, auf die messianische Zeit 
und auf das Jensbits. Tosefta Sota x, 5; Sanh. 1085; Abot de R. 
Natan (ed. Schechter) 93 lautet eine Stelle mit bezug auf Gen. 7, 10: 
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Gott habe Noe und den Seinen zu essen und trinken gegeben nach 
der Art (des Essens und Trinkens) des Jenseits Mz? DOT pt, 
damit sie erfahren, was sie verloren haben. Vgl. ausserdem B. Batra 
155 £.; Pes. rabb. (ed. Friedmann) 16 f., 28b u.s. zum materiellen 
Sinn dieses Ausdrucks. Lev. r. 13, 3: Dereinst wird der Heilige, 
gelobt sei er, eine Mahlzeit TD für die Frommen im Gan Eden ver- 
anstalten. Tanh. (Ende Lev.): Ich werde euch vor dem Aufenthalt 
in der Hölle retten, werde euch aber (im Gan Eden) den Tisch deoken 
mit Beziehung auf Ps. 23, 5. Ex. r. 45, 6: Die Propheten haben die’ 
Mahlzeit gesehen . . . S. auch Erub. 54a; Sabb. 153a. Targ. zu 
Koh.9, 7: Der Herr der Welt wird einst jedem Frómmen besonders 
sagen, geh, geniesse in Freude deine Speise, welche dir wiedergegeben 
wird für die Speise, die du dem hungrigen Armen und Unglücklichen 
verabreicht hast; und trinke guten Mutes den Wein, der für dich 
im Gan Eden aufbewahrt ist 75 pXOXNT für den Wein usw. 
Ex. r. 25, 8: . . . zu sehen den gedeckten Tisch im Gan Eden... 
Er bringt ihnen Früchte vom Gan Eden und speist sie vom Lebens- 
baum. Test. Levi 18 ‚und wird den Heiligen zu essen geben vom 
Holze des Lebens“. 

Die Anschauungen über das Leben im Jenseits, über das Verweilen 
im Paradiese waren ursprünglich auch bei den Juden eher sinnlich 
als idealistisch vorhanden gewesen. Die Idealisierung kam erst auf, 
als sich die diesbezüglichen Anschauungen theologisch-religiös 
geläutert haben. Aber auch in späterer Zeit hing es wohl vom 
Autor ab, welche von den beiden Ansichten er sich zueigen machte. 
Daher kommt es, dass man auch älteres Gut neben jlingerem oft 
stehen liess. Die eschatogisch-materielle Auffassung ist eben ein 
Abbild einer früheren Periode, das man manchmal noch tradierte. 
So z. B. ist in der idealistischen Auffassung Ber. 17a; Kalla r. 2: 
„In der künftigen Welt gibt's kein Essen, kein Trinken, keine 
Fortpflanzung, kein Handel, keine Eifersucht, kein Hass, sondern 
die Frommen sitzen ın Kronen auf ihren Häuptern und ergötzen sich 
am Glanze (der göttlichen) Majestät“ —die polemische Spitze sichtbar, 
welche gegen diejenigen gerichtet ist, die umgekehrter Meinung waren. 
Die ältere Meinung war somit — wie oben bereits zu sehen war — 
im Jenseits gäbe es ein Essen und Trinken u.s. 

Die Freuden, die der Gläubigen im Paradiese harren, sind natürlich 
nach der Hoffnung, dem Verlangen, auch der übertriebenen 
phantastischen Sehnsucht des im Diesseits geplagten Menschen 
gezeichnet. Im heissen, wasserarmen Klima ist vor allem Schatten 
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‘und frisches Wasser erwünscht. Daher ist der Schatten (Jb: 
Pl. UX des Gartens nahe über den Frommen, welche sich daselbst 
aufhalten: I. 56, 29; II. 76, 14; 36, 56; II. 13, 35; IV. 4, 66. 
Jerus. Sôta 7, 4: Dereinst wird der Heilige, gelobt gel er, den Gesetzes- 
treuen einen Schatten Sy „machen“ am Schatten der Gerechten 
(so wird Koh. 7, 12 verstanden). Die oben angeführte Agada aus 
Hohel. r. zu 6, 8 besagt ja auch. Die Frommen befinden sich im 
Garten Eden unter dem Schatten des Lebensbaumes. Sifrö zu 
Deut. 34, 3: Gott zeigte dem Mose die Palmenstadt, d.h. er zeigte 
ihm den Gan Eden, wo die Gerechten im Schatten lustwandeln. Die 
Gottesfürchtigen befinden sich in Gärten und Quellen |) +s I. B1, 15; 
I. 44, 52; 15, 45 oder Wasserströmen ‚ge IL 54, 54. Gott 
verschafft euch Gärten, verschafft euch Wasserströme II. 71;11. Eine 
sehr häufige Phrase ist, dass das Paradies durchrieselt von Wasser- 
büchen „WY! sei: IL 20, 78; III. 16, 33; IV. 2, 23. Tanh. 
ed. Buber, N°", 4. Als Lohn dafür, dass Abraham (Gen. 18, 4) 
seinen Gästen Wasser verabreichte, wird auch seinen Nachkommen 
im Jenseits der Wassersegen zuteil werden (Jes. 30, 25). Zu den 
Parallelen s. das. Anm. 42. 

Die Parsdiesesleute geniessen EPL b von dem, was ihnen ihr 
Herr gibt; speiset LE, Glück auf! I. 52, 18-19. Sie erhalten 
dort (an Speise), was sie wünschen: III. 16,38; 42, 21. Sie werden 
dort ohne Mass versorgt 0535 » : III. 40, 43. Die Speise ist 
immerdauernd «> „481: III. 13, 35. Gott hat für sie eine richtige 
schöne Versorgung (3.2) bestimmt: II. 37, 40-1 (36, 67); IV. 66,11. 
Wir versorgen sie reichlich mit Früchten und. Fleisch Er i la. 
von dem, was sie begehren: I. 52, 22. Mit Früchten und Fleisch 
von Vögeln o e : I. 56, 20-1: Die Früchte sind leicht 
zu erreichen I. 55, 54 ; Palmen, Granatäpfel obj 19 JE das. Vers 68. 
Man soll nur nicht glauben, diese Früchte seien von unnattirlicher 
Beschaffenheit, nein, sie sind den irdischen ähnlich : IV. 2, 23. So 
waa haben wir früher (im Diesseits) gegessen AS u Lj) GA Lin. 
Die Versorgung findet des Morgens und des Abends stett: II. 19, 63. 
Die Gläubigen rufen im Garten nach Trank ol II. 38, 51. 
Ströme von erquickendem Wein, von gereinigtem Honig, von 
unverderblichem Wasser, von Milch, dié ihren Geschmack nicht ` 
ändert: IV. 47, 16-17. Freilich fehlen daselbst auch keine Weingärten 
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und keine Weinberge „tel, (9l I. 78, 32. Die Trauben 
hängen tiber den Frommen zum leichten Auflesen 34 II. 76, 14. 
Man verabreicht ihnen in Schüsseln und Bechern von Gold, die was 
der Mensch begehrt und die Augen ergötzt erhalten: AS C br 
Call is, re Yl 4. agar Le 4 ASG TL. 43, 71. ‚Im Paradies 


gibt's gefüllte Becher 3la5 Tid I. 78, 34; man reicht sie einander 
CU n O»coU. I. 52, 23. Unsterbliche Knaben reichen 
Humpen, Krüge und Becher von einem Born dar: $i, o 


or or uis d 56, 17-18. Der Trunk ist weiss und sfiss: slaw 


al 34; ohne Schwindel und doch wird man davon nicht berauscht : 
QS», Les e Y, J, les Y IL 37, 446. Die Masse der 
silbernen Becher und Flaschen bestimmen die Gläubigen selbst: 
PET mp ; es wird ihnen geboten ein Becher, dessen Mischung 
Ingber aus der Quelle Salsabil genannt; es ist ein reiner Trunk: 
Í, sb Cs II 76, 1821. 


Hier möge noch über s> einiges erwähnt werden. Muhammad 
lässt ins Paradies einkehren die Gläubigen mitsamt ihrer Nach- 
kommenschaft: ui «€ tali: L 69, 21. Die Männer mit ihren 


Gattinnen : eh e b „2! IL 43, 70. Mit ihren Vätern, Gattinnen 
und ihrer Nachkommenschaft IO. 40, 8; 13, 23. Mann sowohl 
wie Weib: jl I $ 3 IH. 40, 43; IV. 4, 193. Die Gläubigen 
beiderlei Geschlechts ; Zu Gagel IV. 57, 12 ; 48,5; 9, 73. 
Die Gattinnen sind dart 3 ile frei von jeder natürlichen Un- 
sauberkeit IV. 2, 28; 3, 13; 4, 60. Die gläubigen Männer werden 
dort verheiratet werden (wohl ausser mit denen, mit welchen sie 
schon im Diesseits verheiratet waren) mit (ke ys> I. 56, 17f; 
II. 44, 64. Da das Wort „s> in den semitischen Sprachen (hebr., 
arab., syr., aram.) ,, weiss “ bedeutet, so erklären diéses Wort schon 
die arabischen Philologen ‚sehr weiss“, das "Weisse des Auges "bei 
sehr schwarzen .Pupilen"-(Tabari xxvii, 13). Oder „dessen Augen 
gross sind; der Rand des Weissen, wo das Schwarze absticht, wie 
etwa die Flügel des „u“ (Tab. xxiii, 33). Auch die Neueren, 
zuletzt Horovitz a.a.0. 2: „Diejenigen, in deren Augen das Weisse 
und das Schwarze stark hervortreten'. Wie soll aber das ‚Schwarze‘, 
das das Wichtigste bei der Schönheit der ,,SchwarzAugigen“ ist, in 
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die Wurzel j 4» ‚weiss‘ hineingelegt werden können 1 Dass j +> 
als „weiss“ in alter Zeit bereits verstanden wurde, beweist am 
besten die von Tab. xxv, 75 zu 44, 54 angeführte Lesart 

„grauweiss“ st. (pe „4%. Der berühmte Philologe Al-Agma'i 
(739/831) soll nach L.A. V, 299 gesagt haben, er wisse nicht, was 
cal 3 441 bedeuten sollte. Vielleicht wäre mit König, 


Lehrgebäude II, 49 anzunehmen, dass YM, 1, TM, NYY, bas, 
cavum, foramen zu den Yy Stämmen gehöre. 54> könnte dann 
wie hebr. 55) (vgl auch bon) ursprünglich dıe natürliche 
Bezeichnung für „femina“ (Frau oder Mädchen) gewesen sein. Erst 
als diese Bezeichnung in Vergessenheit geriet, identifizierte man dieses 
Js> mit Jo „weiss“, woher notgedrungen „das Schwarze im 
Weissen“ entstand. Das Wort 54» bei altarabischen Dichtern 
(von Horovitz gesammelt) und im Kurän würde jetzt den einfachen 
Sinn erhalten: Weib, Madchen. Das Wort ¿pe bezeichnet wie im 
Neuhebräischen, z. B. Ketub. 61a: Die Frau, die während ihrer 
Schwangerschaft Eier speist, gebärt ‚‚grossäugige“ Kinder "yy “22. 
Jerus. Nazir vii (56c) JY „grossäugig“ von einem Manne; 
(80 nach einigen Kommentatoren). 

Auch die ältere noch nicht geläuterte Eschatologie der Juden 
kennt einen Verkehr mit Frauen im Jenseits. B. Batra 58a hat wohl 
eine alte Sage aufbewahrt: Rabbi Bannaah (das Wort bedeutet 
,Baumeiter") bezeichnete einst Grabeshdhlen; (es soll sich hier 
um rituelle Reinheit resp. Unreinheit handeln). Als er zur Grabes- 
hóhle Abrahams anlangte, bemerkte er Eliezer, den Diener Abrahams,! 
der vor dem Eingang stand. Er sagte zu ihm, was tut Abraham 1 
Antwort: Er liegt in den Armen Saras, die ihn anschaut N) 
TM mD. Er sagte : Geh, sag ihm, Bannaah steht am Eingang. 
Antwort: Du kannst selbst hineingehen, ist es doch bekannt, dass 
es in jener Welt keinen bösen Trieb gibt. Er ging hinein, sah, und 
ging hinaus. Die letzten Sätze wollen wohl den sinnlichen Eindruck 
der Legende abschwüchen. ‘Abddaé zärä 65a: Räbä überreichte ein 
Geschenk dem Bar Seëäk (andere Lesart: Se&ak) an seinem (wörtlich : 
ihrem, d.h. der Heiden) Feiertage, indem er überzeugt war, er treibe 
an diesem Tage keinen Götzendienst. Indem er bei ihm ankam, fand 


.! Nach Derech erex xuta I. gehort Eliezer xu denen, die noch wahrend ihres Lebens 
in den Gan Eden eintreten. In eechatologischen Dingen darf der Mischmasch von 
Grab, Jenseits Gan Eden nicht befremden. 
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er denselben bis an seinen Hals unter Rosen sitzend; naokte 
Buhlerinnen standen um ihn herum. Da sagte (B. Sedäk) zu ihm: 
Habt ihr (Juden) etwas derartiges in der künftigen Welt? . 
Darauf sagte Rab Papa, er hatte ihm doch sagen sollen (ja, wir haben 

derartiges), sich auf Ps. 45, 10 berufend, „Königstöchter sind unter 
deinen Haremsfrauen, es steht die Beischläferin zu deiner Rechten 
in Ophirgold“. 

Es soll hier noch die Agada Jeri’. Megilla II (73b) 
u. Parall. angeftihrt werden: Dereinst wird der Heilige, gelobt sei er, 
ein Reigenführer on we" für die Frommen sein.! Es wird auf 
Ps. 48, 14 sin, verwiesen, wo ein Ketib now erwühnt 
wird. Die Frommen zeigen auf ihn (Gott) mit dem Finger und sagen 
(das. Vers 15): „denn er ist Gott, unser Gott, er führt uns myby 
...* Dieses Wort wird verschiedentlich gedeutet; darunter erhielt 
dh noch eine Deutung m Y T?N2, wie diese Mädchen. Der 

ursprüngliche Text wusste von einem Tanz der Frommen mit 

Mädchen im Jenseits unter: Mitwirkung Gottes als Dirigenten. Die 
späteren Talmudisten, denen dieses zu heidnisch klang, bemühten 
sich dem Worte moby andere Dentungen zu geben. Dan urspriing- 
lichen Text hat man wohl mit Absicht verworren und eine sinnlose 
Wiederholung (s. das. die ganze Stelle) zustandegebracht, um den 
schlechten Eindruck, den er hervorrufen musste, zu dämpfen. 

Horovitz, Jacob folgend,? behauptet, Muhammad habe das 
Freudenleben, wie es die altarabischen Dichter schildern, mitsamt 
den bei ihnen verwendeten Ausdrücken für die Paradiesssfreuden 
benutzt. Allein es ist bekannt, wie auch Horovitz selbst zugibt, dass | 
diese Dichter durchaus keine Kenntnis von der Existenz eines Paradieses 
hatten. Soviel wir Muhammad kennen, wissen wir, dass trotz seiner. 
Schwächen, er ein uberaus ernster Mann gewesen ist. Es ziemt sich 
daher kaum anzunehmen, er habe von „Bänkelsänger-Bildern‘ sein 
Paradies sich ausgemalt. Auch die oben erwähnten rabbinischen 
Stellen, welche viel Ähnlichkeit mit denen Muhammads verraten, 
sprechen offensichtlich dagegen. Diese sind gewiss von „Bänkel- 
süngern" ganz unabhängig gewesen. Wenn Muhammad dieselben 
Fremdwörter gebraucht, die die vorislamischen Dichter verwenden, 
so muss er sie nicht diesen entlehnt haben, sondern diese waren 


1 Mıdr. Ps. 48 fugt hmsu DAY bn MAP der Heilige, gelobt sel er, tanzt 
mit ihnen. 

1 B. den Aufsatz von Georg Jacob, Zur Gesch. des Bankelsangs in O. Harrassowitz, 
Litteras Orient. Heft 41, Januar 1930, 8-18. be 


I 
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bereits beim arabischen Volke heimisch gewesen. Da nun Muhammad 
die Freuden des Diesseits auf das Jenseits übertrug, musste er selbst- 
verständlich einer solchen Redeweise sich bedienen. : 

Das Vorhandensein eines Paradieses tiberhaupt sowie dis 
verschiedenen Namen desselben hat Muhammad von Christen. und 
Juden entnommen ; was die Freuden, welche in ihm verteilt werden, 
anbetrifft, hat er — wie auch die Juden in &lterer Zeit — dem Volke 
entnommen, um seinen Gläubigen ein sinnlich-fröhliches Bild vom 
Leben im Jenseits zu entwerfen. Eine theologisch-aittliche Vorstellung, 
wie sie bei Juden und Christen sich kristallisiert hatte, war 3hm — 
oder vielleicht auch seinen Informatoren — unzugänglich. 





Notes on the Miscellanea of I-Shan 
By Lionar Gries o 


LL students of Chinese must be grateful to Miss Edwards for 
introducing them to this quaint and little-known work of the 
poet Li Shang-yin (see Bull. S.O.S., vol. v, pp. 767-85). Not only 
has she given a vigorous and idiomatic rendering of the sayings, but 
she has also had the courage to inolude the Chinese text, transcribed 
from the T'ang tat ts‘ung shu, a work which is not likely to be in every 
reader’s library. I cannot agree, however, with her remark that “ the 
meaning of the sayings seams clear enough”. There are quite a 
number which appear to me decidedly obscure, and in some cases 
(though not many in proportion te the whole) I would venture to 
question the translation offered by Miss Edwards. Hence the following 
notes, which have been made purely in the interests of scholarahip 
and are not, I hope, chargeable to that “ stupidity " (ME Xi) which 
according to Li Shang-yin leads one to H A 2 ZZ BR MP Œ 
“ go out of one's way to assail another person's work". I may add 
that the translator herself has kindly written to assure me that she 
would welcome the discussion of any doubtful pointe. 


Ll A FR Æ “Never Again!” 
This does not suit any of the sayings grouped under the heading 
Bo well as the literal translation, ‘‘ Won't come!” The intoxicated 
guest and the kleptomaniac obviously won’t come to say good-bye to 
their host. Miss Edwards must take the words to mean '' won't be 
invited again ", but this is straining them too far. 
8. À ER A “ Noblemen's servants being dunned.” This, 
I think, should be: “ Noblemen's servants when sent for.” They are 
too haughty to obey the summons. 


IL ZR 38 RR “ Incongrutties ” 

8. F mR fk OBB FT “A (Buddhist) disciple addicted to drink.” 
Comparison with IX, 3: 4 A& $k Hil 32 7€ “When a priest takes 
to drink he breaks his vows ", shows that the above must mean “ A 
Buddhist disciple not addicted to drink". . The cynieism of this 
saying is paralleled by that of X XXV, 12 (to be discussed later). 

7. Hk A f “A pork butcher reciting seriptnres." . Here 
the point is missed if iK is taken to mean “ Classics ” (see Miss Edwards’ - 
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footnote) instead of “ Buddhist sütras ". The incongruity, of course, 
arises from the Buddhist prohibition against the taking of life. 

8. jt E % UE ME “A village elder riding in an open chair.” 
Miss Edwards says that 74 WW is “peculiar to military officials ", 
thereby identifying it, apparently, with Fg K& (see Giles Dict. 1341). 
The former, but not the latter phrase is given in the P'ei wen yun fu. 
It seems to me that a “ cool chair " should be one protected against 
the sun by an awning, as opposed to the ordinary open chair. But 
on such & point I must defer to those with greater experience of the 
country. 


IH. # RH“ Shameful” 

Surely this corresponds rather to our ‘ shameless ”. 

1. $ 3b & gb ‘The newly wed careless of the proprieties." 
Here and in VI, 1 read “a bride” instead of “the newly-wed”’, 
which would include both husband and wife. 

4. MN 7 3 wy BE “A virgin forgetting the conventions.” 
This should rather be: “ A virgin giving ud à that is, getting 
herself talked about. 


VIL. ZR $8 E, " Against the Grain” 


Better, perhaps, “ Things that can't be helped." The Museum 
text has A $4 “ not.permissible ", which does not seem so good. 

T. E X4 xu W “ Exchanging visits in the heat.” This should 
be: ''Receiving visitors in hot weather." Chinese etiquette makes 
it necessary to go out to meet one's visitors. 


VOI. 44 {I “ Resemblances " 


2EMEAH Æ RU €» “A raven, like a hard-up scholar, 
croaks when hungry and-cold.” To make the meaning clear, it should 
be explained that W denotes not only the cry of birds but the humming 


over of verses in the act of composition. 


= - IX. A du A XU Better Left Alone” 

In all the sentences under thig heading $ must be taken to mean 
something like ' understand ", “be familiar with”: BE is one of 
the definitions given in K'ang Hsi. Cf. XXXV, 6: W Et A HM 
“hinds who can plough and maids who can weave.” 

6. + AR = & RU E 75 “ When a scholar takes to trade 


he demeans himself." 
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=F 5 is not “trade” in the sense of buying and selling, but 
“a trade”, that is to say, an occupation involving manual labour, a 
handicraft. 


XI. BAUT tal: ng " 


“ Vexatious " is a oloser rendering, and at the same time it covers 
the sentences better, e.g. “inability to get rid of a worthless poor 
relation ”. 

l. €&& 4 BR E a 7 #1 “Happening upon a delicious odour 
when one's liver is out of order." 

{E BR is “a tasty dish”. There is no reference to the sense of 
amell. 


XII. & À HR “ The Name without the Reality” 


Miss Edwards is very felicitous in her rendering of this difficult 
heading, but the sayings that follow would be improved by the 
insertion of the word “real”, e.g. “A host who escorts a guest no 
further than the door is not & real host." 


XV. BE AF" Ezaggerationa " 

Better, “ Misleading Statements." 

3. Æ ic E ER we “To say that an official’s service-record is 
taken into consideration." E 

My father suggests a simpler and more accurate rendering: “ To 
say that official work gets its reward." 

4. Æ E E 4& "To say that the king understands." 
Miss Edwards was evidently puzzled as to the meaning of this sentence, 
and it is one of her few bad mistakes. My version would be: “To 
boast that one is on intimate terms with one's master.” 

6. Mk & M «p Æp “To say that one’s concubine is too 
young." “Too” tends to obscure the sense, which seems to be that 
a man will always try to make his mistress out younger than she 
really is. 


XVI RR XX “ Incongrusties ” 

This rendering has already been used, quite appropriately, for II, 
but is not so suitable here. ''Sour-oold " usually stands for privation 
and poverty, but it is the humorous aspect of humble folk and their 
doings that is emphasized in these sayings. “ Humours of Low Life ” 
would fairly cover the instances given. 

YOL. VI. PART 3. 42 
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8. 4 Vi, MA BE “A beggar shambling along." The real meaning 
seems to be: “ A beggar driving out the demon of pestilence,” that is, 
taking part in one of the processions organized to that end which are 
nowadays called 3€ #. The spectacle of a Chinese beggar, whose 
filthy rags are a vehicle of infection, sharing in a spiritual campaign 
against pestilence, is one full of ironic humour. 


XIX. ER  “ Desecration” 

This is a particular form of desecration, namely, “spoiling the 
scenery " or the enjoyment of the beauties of nature. In this country 
we should have to add another example: ‘ To leave litter about after 
& picnic"; but perhaps they were too civilized for that sort of thing 
in ancient China. | 

71.435  K “To tether a horse to a conical rock.” That does 
not sound a very reprehensible act, and one is driven to geek a more 
exact meaning for Fi 4. According to Tz'ù Yüan, it denotes m 
the first place a natural pillar of stone much used as & decorative 
feature in laying out gardens and parks. These stones, varying in 
length from about one to three feet, are said to be found lving 
horizontally in the earth on the 3€ {jj Huang Mountains in southern 
Anhwei and other places. The Xj 3% Shu chth (quoted in P'ei wen 
yün fu) speaks of specimens as much as thirty feet long and weighing 
1,000 $ chün (250 stone), erected as tombstones on the occasion of 
a royal funeral. A secondary meaning of shsh hsün is “ stalagmite ”, 
whioh is less acceptable here because stalagmites are found only in 
caves, where there is no W, JK “landscape ” to spoil. 


XXI. BR OB Wasie” 

6. À À RM db Hj "A poverty-stricken family with beautiful 
flowers." This is hardly án example of “waste”. £f issurely a verb 
here, so that the sentence would mean: “ Poverty-stricken people 
who are fond of flowers "— but are unable to gratify their æsthetic 
tastes. 


XXI. K WB " Unendurable” 


2. À & BE Nt “To go home to a hating wife." It seems better 
to read BB o, not wu: “ To go home to an ill-tempered wife.” 

4. HE AMT] ft “ Hatred for one's everyday colleagues." The 
same mistake ooours here. What is unendurable is not hatred for 
one's colleagues but ''evilly disposed colleagues " themselves. 
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a XXIH. 985 4f “ Not Permissible” 

Or, “ Hard to put up with." i 

2. & A MEER W Br “ Servants imitating scholars.” The 
last character is not Bd Asta but tuan, as given above: “ Servants 
imitating the demeanour of scholars." 


XXV. Mb d Æ “ Bad Form” 


3. # A f£ Æ M “To eat or smoke in the presence of 
superiors.” 

À M is simply “ to smoke ”. | 

XXVI P OM BF E “Inopportune” 

7. Eg B À fX $i “To flatter skill in children." “ Clever- 
neas" rather than akıll is the word required: “ To boast of one's 
children's cleverness.” : 

8. ME H Z iR K “To encourage children to be petted and 
proud." 

The translator seems to have been thinking of RB, composed of the 
phonetic and radical, respectively, of the last two characters. “ To 
encourage one's children to be silly and spoilt.” 

9. & L & WO Bk “ To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet.” 

The phrase &j #1 means “to criticize (like) Pao ($g Ch'éng)". 
For this worthy, better known as 4H Ny Lung-t‘u, see Giles, Biog. 
Dic., 1621. He is said to have been a terrible martinet in matters of 
Court ceremonial. Translate, therefore, “ To find fault with the 
dishes at a banquet." | 

16. À À Bi M HX A e £ “ To enter private apartments or 
pick up another’s things to look at." I do not think that entering 
private apartments is to be treated here as a separate offence: “To 
pick up things and examine them in another person's rooms." Cf. 
XXXI, 6. | l 

XXVIN. 34£ xi." Stupidities ” 

7. RK zh 4E X K 4 Insolently to pose as wealthy when 
poor." 
Bh is here to be read in the third tone: “ Trying hard to pose as 
wealthy when poor.” 


XXX. BEA NK Wir " Present-day Idiosyncrasies ” 
This is not forcible enough. Literally, the phrase means, ‘‘ People 
of the day tinged with madness " ; hence it might be rendered “ Con- 
temporary Crazes ”. 
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10. $$ ASS M À +E Br "Mortgaging one's real estate on 
behalf of another.” | 


.Æ À must surely be “ to another ", not “ on behalf of another ” 
Translate simply: “ Mortgaging house End land." 


XXXI. gk M “Improper” 

2. Æ Æ F FE TH B “To T date awe 
during one’s mother’s lifetime." This makes no sense. There is an 
allusion to Odes, 1, xi, 9: REM KH BS WB “I escorted 
‘my mother’s nephew to the north of the Wei". Hence wei yang 
came to stand for the relationship between maternal uncle and nephew 
or, a8 here, maternal cousins. The sentence then means: “ During 
one’s mother's lifetime to hail her brother as a cousin "—thus showing 
scant respect to one of an elder generation. 


XXXII. # Hi “Things Gone Agley” 

12. K WX ET M "6 “Having a library and not reading.” 
As we have already seen, # is equivalent to HB: “not knowing how 
to read.” Of. II, 3, IX passim, and X XXV, 6. 

18. Æ 32 Ri RE M ox ^ Having a good constitution and 
wasting one's patrimony by idling." 
^ Æ refers not to physical. but to intellectual endowments: 
“ Possessing good natural gifts,” eto 


XXXIV. 4H K “Poverty is inevitable when one . . .” 
4. 4E 4G ih BY “ Borrows money in ‚order to give entertain- 
mente.” 
^ Mg is very obscure. My father suggests that fF should be 
substituted for it: “Incurs debts and duns debtors.” 


XXXV. De À “ Wealth is assured when one...” 


4. AR Pk dH (5 “Is not self-indulgent.” This needs a little 
expansion, because there are many forms of self-indulgence: “ Is 
not infatuated with wine and women." 

b. A R  B& “Does not borrow." 

We have here three words all of which can mean “ to owe money ”. 
AK t is a common locution, but a concatenation of three does 
not seem possible, so we are left with an unattached Ñ. I would 
suggest, therefore, that f& is to be taken in its more usual sense of 
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“turn the back on”, and that the translation should run * “ Does 
not repudiate debts.” (See the entry # / in Giles Dict. 1760; it 
is true that under 3743 the same phrase is said to mean “to owe 
money ”.) 

1.77% — p “Has children who are harmonious.” 

+ Wb cannot very well mean children. “ Has ix who 
work in harmony." 

12. = E RER "Has not a mistress who TORR in 
Buddha.” 

There is no need to transpose the negative; and = HE is «the 
mistress of the household ", not a concubine. Translate, therefore : 
“ Has a wife who does uoi believe in Buddha "—and consequently 
does not waste her time at temples or the family substance in offerings. 

18. By + A FE ER “Does not trample on goods.” This might 
be expressed more clearly. The sentence seems to mean, “ Does 
not maltreat his property," but the use of By $} is certainly puzzling. 


XXXVI. # 'E BB “They are capable who...” 


4€ is the important member of the clause, and should not be 
omitted: “ They are wise and capable who . . ." 

7. $ d á + “Judge the present from the past.” I doubt 
if this sense can be got out of the words, which appear simply to mean : 
“Know the past and the present as well”—“ are well versed in 
antiquity, but also know the world as it is." 

18. A FA FA E "Inquire what to avoid." This is much too 
vague. The phrase is given in Giles Dict. 5217: “ When going into 
a family, inquire what are ita tabooed words, etc."—80 as to be able 
to avoid them. 

17. JR HRA SE FH "Do not argue with every chance 
comer.” 

“ Do not argue with fools " is both terser and more correct. Miss 
Edwards seems to have read 3% instead of M. 


XXXIX. A d RR “ Lapses” 
l. fu X5 Mi dE À B fü “Trying to be a Jack-of-all-trades.” 
Is not this a “ lapse ” on the part of the translator herself? I can 
see no objection to the obvious “ Talking to people with one’s hat off”. 


5. HE m E AR 1% WR me “Being careless about spitting.” 
* At table " should be added. 
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T. B A ROAR fe We Ik “Opening [other people's] boxes 
and letters." The words in brackets should be inserted. 


XLI. 4« B Wh " Ignorance” 
“ Lack of Judgment" would be more suitable as a heading. 
5. HE 5d, y RE dk ‘To allow a son to indulge in dancing.” 
This is an indulgence not common enough in China to be the 
subject of a special admonition. But it is only a alip of the pen, for 
the text is clear: “To allow a son to take up music.” 





An Analytical Study of the Conjugations of Japanese 
Verbs and Adjectives 


By 8. YosurrAKE 


rug morphology of the Japanese language has been explored 

most thoroughly within the oonfines of the language itself, as 
can be seen from the Nihon Bunpöron, one of the admirable 
publications of Professor T. Yamada’s, and Mr. G. B. Sansom’s 
‘excellent treatise, An Historical Grammar of Japanese. There are, 
nevertheless, various difficulties to be overcome, and many problems 
to be solved, if the ancient Japanese literature is to be better under- 
stood. Some of these obstacles have recently been pointed out by 
Professor J. L. Pierson in his scholarly work The Manyösd, in which 
the author has submitted many a plausible theory based on materials 
offered by the Japanese language alone. 

Very thorough though these studies are, the structure of the 
various bases of the Japanese verba has never been explained. More- 
over, the inter-relationship between the bases and their suffixes has 
always been treated as a matter of course, without arousing the least 
ouriosity as to its causes. These intricate yet fundamental problems 
will never be solved so long as the Japanese language is studied 
independently. The reason for this is not far to seek. 

It is universally recognized that Japanese is a mixed language 
wherein Turkish, Mongol, Manchu-Tungus and Austronesian elementa 
present themselves. If these languages admit of independent 
consonants, as they actually do, what reason have we to assume that 
the Japanese consonants have always been inseparable from the 
vowels ? Both the roots and the stems of many Japanese words may 
at one time have ended in a consonant. But once we separate the 
consonants from the vowels the Japanese language ceases to be 
Japanese as we know it. We must also acknowledge that the Japanese 
verbs and adjectives, as well as some of their suffixes, were formed 
many centuries or even millenniums before the language came to be 
recorded in the Manyd period. In order, therefore, to explain the 
structure of the Japanese verbs and adjectives, we must perforce 
leave the domain of the Japanese language and grope in the black 
darkness. For this an assumption of some kind is inevitable. 

Thus in the present inquiry I have assumed that the Japanese 
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language is genetically related to Turkish and Mongol, but has 
developed along its own course preserving but a shadow of ite identity. 
Though tentative and admittedly crude, the present study may serve 
as a working basis for'& more extenatve investigation with both Korean 
and Luchuan taken into account, which languages I havé been com- 
pelled to disregard almost entirely for lack of space. 

The following are the books and the articles quoted in the present 
paper — 

H. = Q. B. Sansom, An Historical Grammar of Japanese. Oxford, 
1928. 

K. =-M. Andd, Kodai Kokugo-no Kenkyü. Tokyo, 1923. 

KKM. =Q. J. Ramstedt, Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha- 
Mongolischen, MSFOu. xix. Helsingfors, 1908. 

M. = J. L. Pierson, jun, The Manyösd, translated and annotated, 
Books i and i. Leyden, 1929, 1931. 

N. =N. Poppe, Die Nomnalstammbildungssufiize im Mongolischen, 
Kfz. xx. Budapest, 1923-7. 

V. =Q. J. Ramstedt, Zur Verbstammbildungslehre der mongolssch- 
türkischen Sprachen, JSFOu. xxviii. Helamgfors, 1912. 

I have adopted Professor Pierson's transcription v (bilabial voiced 
fricative) for the ourrent h when in an intervocalic position, but have 
used f (bilabial voiceless fricative) in an initial position (of. M., i, 

pp. 38-43, 60-3). 


I. CONJUGATIONS: OP VERBS 


The Japanese verbs are usually divided into nine classes in 
&ocordance with their conjugations: (1) Yodan, (2) Kami-nidan, 
(3) Shimo-niden, (4) Kami-ichidan, (5) Shimo-ichidan, (6) Kagyd- 
henkaku, (7) Sagyd-henkaku, (8) Nagyö-henkaku, and (9) Ragyd- 
henkaku. All these verba have six different bases, some of which may 
assume the same form. They are (1) Mizenkei, (2) Renyökei, (3) 
Shüshikei, (4) Rentaikei, (5) Izenkei, and (6) Meireikei. For 
convenience of referenoe Sansom’s English versions (with certain 
modifications) of these grammatical terms are here given within 
parentheses. 


1. Yodan (Quadrigrade) Verbs 


The primary stem of these verbe regularly ends in a consonant, 
to which the following vowels are added to form various bases. This 
is called the first conjugation by Sansom. 
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(1) Mizenkei (Imperfect Form) a Ex. yuke 


(2) Renydkei (Conjunctive Form) -i yuk-i 
(3) Shüshikei (Predicative Form) -u yuk-u “to go ” 
(4) Rentaikei (Attributive Form) -u yuk-u 
(5) Izenkei (Perfect Form) -6 yuk-e 
(6) Meireikei (—) -0 yuk-e 


Note that the Shüshikei and the Rentaikei are identical; so also 
the Izenkei and the Meireikei. 

(1) The Mizenkei or the Imperfect Form is used, together with 
various suffixes, to indicate (i) the indicative future, (ii) hypothesis, 
(iii) the potential mood, (1v) the passive voice, (v) the causative mood, 
(vi) the optative mood, and (vii) negation. Of these different usages 
(i) and (3) denote probability, whereas (iii), (iv), (v), and (vi) express 
potentiality. The seventh use must be treated independently as will 
be explained later (see ii, 1 f.). Thus it is clear that the final vowel 
-& of this base signifies possibility in the broadest sense of the word, 
but for lack of a better term I shall call it a “ potential vowel". This 
vowel -a corresponds to Turkish -a- and Mongol -*ya- which are used 
in the formation of Ramstedt’s “ präskriptiv”, “ optativ ”, and 
“ potential” (KK M., pp. 624, 70-3, 75-8). It may be added that 
Dr. Pierson considers the Japanese vowel -a to signify “ being” 
(M., i, pp. 215-16). 

(2) The Renydkei or the Conjunctive Form is used, according to 
Sansom, “ when it is desired to bring the idea expressed by the verb 
into the closest possible association with the idea expressed by another 
word." “Consequently,” continues the grammarian, “its most 
specialized use is in the formation of compound words” (H., p. 137). 
The duties performed by the Renydkei could be fulfilled by a nomen 
actionis, and hence the final vowel -i may be called a nomen acttonss 
vowel. This vowel seems to have come from the same origin as the 
“ Urtürkisch ” -*y ~ -*g, from which Turkish -*ya ~ -*ge, Orkhon- 
turkish -y ~ -g, Altai -&, Osmanli +4, Yakut +, (nomen actionis), 
Mongol -ya ~ -ge (nomen imperfecti), etc., have sprung (N., pp. 94-5, 
118-19). 

(3), (4) The Shüshikei or the Predicative Form may be treated 
together with the Rentaikei or the Attributive Form, since the two 
forms are marked by the same vowel -u. According to Sansom, the 
former is “ the true verb form, used in principal sentences to predicate 
an action, property, or state of the subject” (H., p. 180). This, 
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however, is a later development of the function of the Shüshikei, 
which is nothing more than a noun in the broad sense of the word. 
In the expression, for example, misubeki kimi ga masu to ivanaku ni, 
which Professor Pierson has skilfully translated “this does not 
imply that my lord is still alive, to whom I could show it" (M., ii, 
p. 128), the word masu “ to exist, be alive” can only be considered 
a8 & substantive since it immediately follows the genitive case of kimi 
* lord". The function of the Rentaikei or the Attributive Form is 
“to place a verb in an attributive relation to a substantive " and 
“it takes a position immediately preceding the substantive or 
substantival group which it qualifies " (H., p. 133). Thus the dutiea of 
the Shüshikei and the Rentaikei are those of a nomen futur, and hence 
we may consider these two forms of this conjugation as identical. 
The final vowel -u and the suffix -ku (with which we shall meet in 
later paragraphs) appear to have come from -*yu, from which also 
Uighur -yu~ gi, Turkish-Tater “infinitive” suffix -yu ~ -gi, 
Mongol substantival suffix -yu ~ -gü, nomen futuri -qu ~ -kil, eto., 
have been derived (KKM., pp. 91-3; N., pp. 95, 119). 


(5), (6) The Izenkei or the Perfect Form and the Meireikei, which 
is the Imperative Form, are marked by the same vowel -e. The 
Isenkei, which is used to form the conditional and the concessive 
moods, does not include a fragment of “ tense-aignifioance ” as Sansom 
suspects (H., pp. 142-3). Both conditional and concessive concepts 
may be expressed by the imperative mood as, for example, “ Love 
me, love my dog” and “ Be that as it may, . . .". This is the reason 
why the Izenkei and the Meireikei are identical in form. The final 
vowel -e is a composite one, and comes from an earlier 
-fa-*yi > -*ai > -à 2-0, of which the -*a is the potential vowel, 
as we have seen above, and -*yi is the imperative suffix. Thus the 
vowel -e corresponds to -ayi-, -dyi- of the optative suffix -ayin, -Ayın 
in Orkhonturkish, whereas the Mongol volitional suffixes -yu, -ya, eto. 
contain the same -y as in -*a-*yi, from which the Japanese -e has been 
evolved (KKM., pp. 10-11, 73-5). 


2. Kami-nidan (Upper Bigrade) Verbs 


These verbs follow Sansom’s third conjugation, which is given, in 
the grammar, as follows :— 
(1) Mizenkei -i Ex. otii 
(2) Renydkei -i "otdi 
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(8) Shüshikei -u otsu “to fall” 
(4) Rentaikei -uru ots-uru 

(5) Irenkei -ure ots-ure 

(6) Meireikei — 4 otii 


(1) The Mizenkei vowel -i is not a suffix, but is part of the primary : 
stem of the verb. It has probably developed from the palatalization 
of the final consonant of the stem. The word otsu “to fall", for 
example, seems to have developed from the root *08, which gave rise 
to the secondary roots *ot, *ot’, *or, *of, *oz, *os, eto. The secondary 
root “ot’, after a series of changes *ot’ > *oty > *ody, finally gave 
birth to the stem “ots > ot#i. It is to be noted that in this class of 
verbs the Mizenkei does not take the potential vowel a. But the 
Mizenkei never stands alone; it is always followed by a suffix or a 
particle. The absence of this all-important vowel & for the Mizenkei 
is compensated for by the suffixes, as will be shown in later paragraphs. - 


(2) The Renydkei is formed in exactly the same way from the 
primary stem ending in -i as in the case of Yodan verbs, thus 
i+%>-i. Or it may be that this base, like the Mizenkei, is the 
primary stem iteelf. 


(3) The Shishikei is derived from the primary stem by adding the 
nomen futurs vowel -*u, as in Yodan verbs, thus + *u > + 
(Compare : u = 4 anc. Chin. jju.) 


(4) The Rentaikei consists of the Shüshikei and the suffix -ru. 
The -u in this suffix is the nomen futuri vowel, whereas the -r- is a 
participial suffix corresponding to the + in Osmanli “aorist” 
termination +, -ir, -er, present-future participial termination -Ir, 
ur, -ar, Yakut nomen praesenits -ar, Khalkha Mongol 
“ prüakriptiv " -dra, -érd, Manchu present participial termination a, 
-re, -ro, eto. (KAM., pp. 624; N., pp. 121-2). 


(5) The Izenkei differs from the Rentaikei in that the final -u is 
here replaced by -e, which has come from -*a-*"yi as in the case of 
Yodan verbs. The probable reason for the insertion of the participial 
suffix -r- is that, in the case of the Rentaikei, it served to impart an 
adjectival force to the stem, while in the construction of the Izenkei 
it carried the concept of the perfect. But why was not the same 
distinction made in the formation of the Rentaikei and the Izenkei 
of the Yodan verb? The only answer seems to be that the two 
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conjugations are due to different linguistio habite, or that one of them, 
be it the Yodan or the Kami-nidan, is & later evolutien. 

(6) The Meireikei is composed of the stem ending in -i plus -*yi, 
without the potential vowel -*a, thus -i + *y > -L ' 


3. Shimo-nidan (Lower Bigrade) Verbs 


The conjugation of these verbs, called the second oonjugation by 
Sansom, is given as follows :— 


(1) Mizenkei -o Ex. are 


(2) Renyókei  -e are - 
(3)Shfshikei -u ar-u “ to be born, be produced ” 
(4) Rentaikei  -uru ar-uru 

(5) Izenkei -ure ar-ure 

(6) Meirelkei ^ -e are 


This conjugation differs from the Kami-nidan, discussed above, 
only in that the -i in the Mizenkei, Renydkei, and Meireikei is here 
replaced by -e. There are at least three possibilities as to the history 
of this vowel. It may have come from an open variety of -i, in which 
case the present conjugation can be regarded as a variant of the 
Kami-nidan conjugation. It is equally possible that the Mizenkei 
vowel -e was originally a back vowel, which, under the influence of 
the palataliration of the preceding consonant, became -4 = -e. Thus, 
for example, the verb aru “to be born" may have been derived 
from the primary root *ar, which gave rise to two secondary roota 
*ar and *af. From the former, it would seem, developed the primary 
stem ara which is found in the adjective ara-ta-ii ‘ fresh, new”, 
whilst the latter formed the stem *afa, which soon became *ard 
under the influence of -f. It may be argued then that in the Manyd 
period the Japanese e resembled 44, as is shown by the Manyd-gana 
(e.g. Ji] re = anc. Chin. kat). But on the strength of such Manyö-gana 
as ge (anc. Chin. ka), {W (anc. Chin. ka), for ke, $f (anc. Chin. pa, 
ok) for fe, R (ano. Chin. ma) for me, we must assume the existence 
of a very open variety of e, i.e. 4. If this supposition be accepted, we 
may consider the Mizenkei to be the stem itself. The remaining forms 
would then be derived as follows: Renyökei -*4 + "+> -e (of. 4r 
ano. Chin. kat for ke ; 5** anc. Chin. ‘ds for e), Shüshikei -*4 + *u > -u 
(of. H, M d'ou for deu) and Meireikei -*4 + *yi > -e. The Rentaikei 
and- the Izenkei consist of the Shishikei plus the suffixes -ru and -re 
respectively, as in the Kami-nidan verbs. The third possibility is 
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that the stem ara had a parallel form *aray1 which became the stem 
are of the verb.aru “to be born". The presence of the form tsugi 
as in imo ni tsugi koso “ Pray, tell my love (that . . .)", besides 
tsuge as in ive ni tsuge koso “ Pray, tell my family (that . . .)” 
(Manyö, xx), seems to speak for the first possibility, though the form 
tsugi may be purely dialectal. 
4. Kami-tchidan (Upper Unigrade) Verbs 

These verbs follow what is called the fourth conjugation by 

Sansom :— ^ 
(1) Mizenkei ~-i Ex. mi 


(2) Renyôkei -i mi 

(3) Shfishikei -i-ru mi-ru ' to see, look " 
(4) Rentaikei -i-ru mi-ru 

(5) Izenkei -i-re mi-re 

(6) Meireikei ~i mi. 


The conjugation may be treated in the same way as that of the 
Kami-nidan verbs, with the exception of the Shüshikei, which in the 
present case is marked by -ru instead of -u. The function of the -r- 
in the Shüshikei is not clear; it is quite possible that the Shüshikei 
Suffix -ru is a later development, since the forms without this suffix 
also ocour in the Manyöshü, e.g. mibe#i (xvii) and miramu (v) where 
mi is the Shüshikei of miru “ to see, look " (cf. K., p. 241). However 
that may be, the -i in this conjugation is not a suffix, but is part of the 
stem. Thus, in the case of miru “ to see, look” ita stem is mi, which 
appears to have evolved from *muy (or *muy), but not *mu as Sansom 
considers (H., p. 155). 

5. Shimo-tchidan (Lower Unigrade) Verbs 

The conjugation of these verbs seems to have originated in the 
Heian period. Ex.:— 

(1) Mizenkei ke (4) Rentaikei ke-ru 
(2) Renyökei ke (5) Izenkei ke-re 
(3) Shüshikei — ke-ru “ to kick” (6) Meireikei ke 


1 In my article entitled ‘‘ The History of the Japanese Particle 1” (BSQS. Vol. V, 
Part IV) I stated that the final vowel -a, -0, and -u of certain substantives became 
-o and -i under the influence of the particle 1 which followed. This, however, is 
not the only posmbility. It may be that in early Japanese many subetantives ending 
in -@, -0, and -u had a parallel form ending m -*aj, -*oj, and -*uj respectively. The 
final -*j in these latter forms seems to intensify the substantivel meanmg, and thus 
the forms ending in -*; have been handed down as front vooalio vaneties ending in 
-o and ~i, whilst the shorter forms are preserved only in the attributive position. 
This, however, does not affect my views on the history of the pertiole 1. 
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The conjugation is identical with the Kami-ichidan, the only 
difference being that the stem ends in -e in the present case. The stem 
of the verb keru “ to kick ” has come from *koy, which is preserved in 
the word akoye “a spur (of a cock) ", though Ando thinks that the 
ke of keru “to kick” was also pronounoed ku and ko on the ground 
that the word kuwe “ to kick” appears in the Nihongi (K., pp. 247-8). 
From reasons I cannot go into here, I definitely consider that the 
kuw of kuwe is a variant of *koy. The root *koy would give rise to ke 
inasmuch as the character BH (anc. Chin. b'uái) was used for 
transcribing be, and #$, BE (anc. Chin. muds) forme. Thus the earlier 
form of the verb keru “to kick” would certainly have been *koyu, 
which belonged to the Shimo-nidan conjugation, although its 
conjugated forms are not preserved in literature. As an analogous case 
we may consider the Shimo-nidan verb u “ to get, be able ". The root 
of this verb is *ey (or *dy), but not “ur as suggested by Kanazawa 
(cf. K., p. 236.). From the root *ey (or *ày) has been derived the stem 
e, which forms the Mizenkei of the verb u “to get, be able". The 
derivation of the remaining conjugated forms needs no explanation. 
Thus there is no material difference in the formation of the two verbs 
*koyu “to kick " (stem *koy) and u “ to get, be able " (stem e < *ey 
or *ày). 


6. Kagyö-henkaku Verb: ku “to come” 


This verb conjugates as follows :— 
(1) Mizenkei ko (4) Rentaikei : kuru 
(2) Renyôkei ki (5) Izenkei kure 
(3) Shüshikei ku (6) Meireikei ko 


The stem of this verb is probably *ku (or *kyu), which would give 
rise to ko (< *ku + *a) for the Mizenkei, ki (< *ku + #5) for the 
Renyökei, and ku (<*ku + *u) for the Shüshikei. The Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei are built on the Shüshikei with the additional suffixes -ru 
and -re as in some other conjugations. The Meireikei may be identical 
with the Mizenkei in its structure ; or it may include the imperative 
suffix -*yi, thus *ku + *a + *y > *kuas > ko (cf. fo = 4 anc. , 
Chin. puás, b'uás). j 


T. Sagyd-henkaku Verb: xu “to do” 


(1) Mizenkei se (4) Rentaikei suru 
(2) Renydkei k (5) Izenkei sure 
(3) Shüshikei mu (6) Meireikei se 
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The stem of this verb appears to be *suÿ, which would give rise to 
the following forms: (1) Mizenkei *sug + *a > "sia > "sa = se, 
(2) Renydkei *eug + *i > "si > *a > ki, (3) Shüshikei *sus + *u > 

- *au > su (of. su = $ ano. Chin. qu), (4) Rentaikei *sug + *uru > 
*auru 2 suru, (D) lzenkei "sug + *ure > “sture > sure, and (6) 
Meireikei “sug + *ayy > *stat > se (of. se = We ano. Chin. Has). 

8. Nagyö-henkaku Verbs: finn “to die” and inu “to go away”. 
(1) Mizenkei din-a in-a 
(2) Renydkei ni „in-i 
(3) Shüshikei àin-u in-u 
(4) Rentaikei kin-uru  in-uru 
(5) Irenkei in-ure  in-ure 
(6) Meireikei din in-e 


The conjugation calls for no comment, for it is a combination of the 
Yodan and the Nidan (or the Ichidan) conjugations. It may be noted, 
however, that all the disyllabic verbs whose stem ends in an n plus 
the vowel e belong to the Shimo-nidan conjugation. We may there- 
fore suppose that the final stem consonant -n of kinu “to die” and 
inu "to go away” was never palatalized; otherwise these verbs 
would also have followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation. 


9. Ragyö-henkaku Verb: ari “to exist” 


(1) Mizenkei ar-a (4) Renteikei ar-u: 
(2) Renyökei ar-i (5) Izenkei _ar-e 
(3) Shüshikei ar (6) Meireikei ar-e 


If the stem of this verb is *ar, then the conjugation differs from 
that of the Yodan verbs only in the Shüshikei, which in the present 
case is marked by the nomen actionis vowel -i, instead of the nomen 
futuri vowel -u as in the Yodan conjugation. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that there was a sporadio mutation between i and u 
in ancient Japanese. It is equally possible that the nomen futuri -*yu, 
from which -u and -ku have evolved, had a parallel form -*yıg, which 
became -1, and was used to form the Shüshikei of ari “ to exist", 
whereas the usual momen futuri vowel -u, which had a weaker 
substantival force, served to form the Rentaikei. This conjecture 
seems justifiable in the light of the mutation -a ~ -a$ and -u ~ -uş 
in various suffixes both in Turkish and Mongol (KK M., pp. 68, 71, 
83; in particular p. 89). It may be added that the verbs worl “ to 
exist” and u “to exist” are related to ari to exist". The root of 
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the verb ari seems to be *al, and that of wori and u is in all probability 
“wol. The latter, Le. *wol, may have given birth to two secondary 
roots *wor and *wuy. The root *wor served as the stem of the Rahen 
verb worl “to exist”, whilst the stem wi of the defeotive Kami- 
nidan verb u (= wu) “to exist” has been derived from *wuy. Thus 
I hold the usual explanation that worl “ to exist" is a compound of 
wi (the Renyökei of u “ to exist") and ari '' to exist " as inaccurate. 


II. Surrıxzs 


1. Sufizes used with the Mizenkei 


(a) -mu, -maii, -maku. The suffix -mu denotes probability of 
oceurrenoe, and hence often serves to form the indicative future. 
It is composed of -m and the nomen futuri vowel -u. The suffix -m 
is used to form a nomen possibilitatis, and corresponds to the -m of 
the following suffixes in Khalkha Mongol:— 

(i) -mpzv ~ -mis, used to impart the signification “can, may, 
can be, etc:’’, to the verb to which it is suffixed (K K M., pp. 12, 75-8). 

(ii) -mb (< -ma), -m, used to form a nomen descripisonis with the 
meaning “ sgo (great, small, etc.) that...” (KK M., pp. 37, TT, 94-5). 

(iii) -mär ~ -mor, which forms a nomen agendi (or acturi) with the 
meaning “ should be, can be " (KKM., pp. 38, 95-7). 

(iv) -my*& ~ -my3 (< -*magat ~ -*mekei), used in the formation 
of a nomen cupiditatis indicating proneness, inclination, or ability. 

Although only the Mongol suffixes are here quoted, the suffix -m 
is common also to Turkish and Manchu-Tungus, as Dr. Ramstedt 
has shown. . 

The Japanese suffix -mu conjugates as follows :— 


(1) Mizenkei -ma (4) Rentaikei -mu 
(2) Renybkei — (5) Izenkei -me 
(3) Shüshikei -mu (6) Meireikei — 


Of these the Mizenkei -ma is usually treated independently by the 
Japanese grammarians for some reason beyond my comprehension. 
It is used with -k to indicate a desire. The suffix 4 (< -*s) in -maki 
isindivisible and, together with the preceding -a- (of -ma-), corresponds 
to the nomen possibilitatss -a-85 ~ -e-si in Turkish (K K M., pp. 100-101, 
75). The suffix -maši has three forms: Mirenkei -mase 
(< -*masi--*a), Shüshikei and Rentaikei -mai (< -*mas), and 
Izenkei -makika, which last is a later development, possibly formed on 
the analogy of the Izenkei -šika of the preterite suffix -K (of. ii, 2, o.). 
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The suffix -maku is also used to form a nomen possibilitatis, consisting 
of the Mizenkei -ma of -mu and the nomen futuri -ku (cf. i, 1 (3), (4)). 
It corresponds to the Mongol nomen cupiditatis suffix cited above (iv). 

The Izenkei -me of -mu undoubtedly consists of .«m and -e 
(< -*a + *yi). Thus it is evident that the suffix -mu, as far as we can 
at present traoe it back, has no connection with the verb miru “ to see, 
look”, as usually supposed (H., pp. 187-8). 

(b) -yu,-ru. These suffixes were used to form passive and nai 
verbs in the Manyö period. Used with the Yodan verbs they were 
conjugated as follows :— 


j ) Mizenkei -ye -re 
) Renyókei -ye -re 
) Shüshikei -yu -ru 
.(4) Rentaikei -yuru -rum 
(5) Izenkei -yure -rure 
(6) Meireikei -ye -e.- 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 


In the earliest literature the forms in -y- occur much more 
. frequently than those in -r-, although in later times the former fell 
out of general use. Both -y- and -r- appear to have come from the s&me 
origin as the Turkish suffix -l-, used in the formation of the passive 
verbs and the Mongol +, which serves to impart an intensive or 
iterative signification to the verb to which it is suffixed (V., $$ 4-7). 
It seems quite possible that both -y- and -r- in Japanese go back to 
an earlier -*/-, which gave rise to J- and -f-. The new stems with these 
suffixes followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation, as did the verb aru 
‘to be born", which has been derived from the stem *af (of. i, 3). 
The form in -l’- would have then given rise to -#l'& (<-* + *a) 
for the Mizenkei, -*/4 (< -V +%) for the Renyökei, -*l'e 
(<-# + *a + *yi) for the Meireikei, and -*l'u (< -*l' + *u) for the 
Shüshikei, of which the three former were later reduoed to -ye, whilst 
the -*l'u became -yu. The forms in -r- may be explained in a similar 
manner. 

In the case of the Nidan and the Ichidan verbs, thio suffix -ra- is 
inserted between the stem of the verb and the passive-potential suffix. 
It will be remembered that in the formation of the Mirenkei of the 
verbs whose stem ends in -i or -e the potential vowel -a is not used. 
It is to compensate for this loss, which is vital for the function of the 
Mirenkei, that the vowel -a is here inserted preceded oe a binding 
consonant -r-. 
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Thus I consider that the -r- forms are equally as old as the -y- 
forms, although it is usually conjectured that the latter are the older 
of the two, apparently without any foundation. Nor can I agree with 
those grammarians who maintain that these suffixes and the Nidan 
and the Ichidan verbs contain ari “ to exist " and u “to get, be able” 
(H., p. 160). Those who advance such a theory ought to explain (1) the 
reason why the -yu is suffixed to the Mizenkei, and not to the Renydkei, 
and (2) the exact force of the assumed verbal elements in the Nidan 
and the Ichidan conjugations. 

(c) -su, -Kimu. These suffixes are used to form the causative mood. 
Suffixed to the Mizenkei of the Yodan verbs they follow the Shimo- 
nidan conjugation as shown below :— 


(1) Mizenkei se lime 
(2) Renyôkei -se -šime 
(3) Shüshikei -su imu 
(4) Rentaikei -suru -kimuru 
(5) Irenkei -sure — -éimure 
(6) Meireikei -se -šime 


The suffix -su is usually identified with the verb m “to do” 
(H., p. 164), but no attempt seems to have been made to explain why 
this suffix should be used with the Mizenkei of the verb. If -su is 
really of verbal origin, it should certainly be joined to the Renyökei, 
but not to the Mizenkei. In my opinion the causative suffix -su haa 
no relationship with su “to do”. Both the -s- in this suffix and the 
-ii- of -kimu appear to have come from an earlier -*é or -*s, which 
probably corresponds to the Mongol tě- (< -*t#-) and the factitive 
suffix -i- in Turkish (V., 8$ 24-6). 

The hypothetical earher form -*4, when followed by the potential 
vowel -*a, would give rise to the Mizenkei -so (S -*sd < -*§ + *a) 
and, when followed by -*ayi, the Meireikei -se, whilst the formation 
of the Shüshikei, Rentaikei, and Izenkei can easily be explained. The 
Renyökei -se, however, cannot be derived from -*é plus the nomen 
actionis vowel -*, unless we suppose that the Renyökei -se was 
pronounced at one time very like -s1, which is not impossible. 

There is a difficulty in determining the exact nature of the -m- 
in -Kimu. If it is identical with the possibilizatis suffix -m discussed 
under ii, la, it must have been pelatalized in the present case to have 
followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation. This conjeoture seems to be 
supported by the fact that the suffix -iimu may be used with the 
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Mizenkei of all verbs, whereas the causative -su, when used with the 
Nidan and the Ichidan verbs, must be preceded by -sa-, which consists 
of the potential vowel -a and the binding consonant -s-. Thus we may 
consider that the -m- in the former suffix plays the part of the -a- in 
the latter. 

(d) su. This suffix differs from the causative -su in that it follows 
the Yodan conjugation: Mizenkei -sa, Renydkei -H, Shüshikei and 
' Rentaikei -su, Irenkei and Meireikei -se. Modern native scholars 
style it an “honorific” suffix, replacing the older term “ honorific 
causative ’’, It is used for all persons, as the following clearly show. 


(1) lst person: wa ga tatasereba “while I am standing " (H., 
p. 164). f 3 

(2) 2nd person : na tsumasu ko “ O girl picking (gathering) herbe ” 
(M., i, pp. 75-6). 


(3) 3rd person : asobakiki Hi “ the wild boar which he was pleased 
to shoot ” (H., p. 165). 

Giving ten examples on the suffix -s, all taken from the earliest 
literature, Mr. Sansom states that in them “ one can trace no causative 
meaning, but only an honorifio sense, and that (e.g. in 2) is sometimes 
doubtful". On this ground he concludes that “it is possible that the 
verbe in -m had originally no causative meaning, but were merely 
slightly emphatic, so that na tsumasu ko would perhaps correspond 
to “ maiden who dost pluck herbs" (H., p. 165). Professor Pierson, 
~ on the other hand, admits the existence of the “ honorific causative " 
form, but prefers to consider tsumasu quoted above “to be tsuma, 
a kind of nomen actionis, and su to do (or to be), ‘to do a picking’ or 
‘to do a handling’ ". (M., i, p. 76.) 

Rather different is my interpretation, aocording to which the -s- 
in this so-called honorific suffix is connected neither with su “ to do” 
nor with the causative suffix -su. It is a volitive-optative suffix 
indicating willingness or eagerness for the action described by the verb, 
without implying causation. It is probably of the same origin as the 
-s in the Mongol optative suffixes -asd, etc. (Khalkha), -su, -swyat, 
~yasuyat (Classical), the Turkish imperative (3rd pers.) -sun, eto., and 
the conditional -sa, as well as the Manchu imperative -su ~ -so 
(KKM., pp. 9-10, 70-3, 114). Note that the -G- in -ded and the -ya- 
in -yasuyat are akin to the potential vowel -a in Japanese. 

Thus the expression wa ga tataserebe, cited above, would mean 
“while I am standing intently (or eagerly)” and na tsumasu ko “O 
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girl eagerly picking (or anxious to pick) herbe ". In this respect my 
interpretation somewhat resembles that of Mr. Sansom. 

The last example quoted above is perhaps not appropriate for 
explaining my point, but the expression a wo matasuramu tiitdivavara 
va mo (Many, v) may be translated “ O my father and mother who 
will be anxiously waiting for me” or “ O my father and mother who 
will be pleased to wait for me”. It is from this latter meaning “ to 
be pleased to... ” that the honorific sense seems to have sprung. 

The optative mood was indicated by the Mizenkei -sa plus -ne, 
thus -sane, as 1n na norasane “ O and let me know your name” (M., i, 
pp. 75-6). The auffix -ne is in all probability identioal with the Meireikei 
of -nu, which usually follows the Renydkei, as will be explained 
later (ii, 2b). It is interesting to note that the optative use of the suffix 
-su is preserved in the Omorosóehi (a Luchuan anthology dating from 
€. A.D. 1150-1650). The anthology, containing 1,551 songs, has but 
one love-song. In this we find the expressions ikiya Alyu and ikiya 
éiyo (written in the Kana), which have been translated by Mr. F. 
Ifa, the great Luchuan scholar, into Japanese ika ba ya “I should 
like to go " or ikóka “ Shall I go?” Judging from the fact that in the 
same anthology the phrase idi ga “of the stone” is also written iii 
giya, I consider the two expressions under consideration to be the 
palatalized varieties (*shya-du and *skya-do) of "ika-su and *1ka-so, 
which correspond to the Mirenkei ike of the Japanese verb iku “to go "' 
and the volitive-optative suffix -su. In the light of the Luchuan 
parallel we may suspect that the suffix -su may also have been applied 
to the ist person with an optative meaning in early Japanese, 
although such & use is not found in literature. 

When the concept of desire was strongly felt, the Mizenkei which 
did not contain the potential vowel was deemed insufficient, and 
hence the vowel -& was added before suffixing the volitive-optative 
suffix -su. It is in this way that the so-called honorific verbs such as 
mesu (<mi+ *asu) “to be pleased to see, rule", and kesu 
(< ki + *asu) “to be pleased to put on (clothes) " have sprung, where 
mi and ki are the Mizenkei of miru “ to see, look” and kirn “ to put 
on (clothes) ". It must, however, be pointed out that in the expression 
wa ga keseru “my wearing" (Kojikı) the volitional force of -*a 
which is contained in keseru (< ki + *asi + *aru) is so weak that 
this word hardly differs in meaning from keru (< ki + *aru). The 
fact that this is the only example where the signification of -su is com- 
pletely obliterated leads us to suspect that the form keseru was 
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deliberately chosen in answer to the na ga keseru “thy wearing" 
in the preoeding poem. ; 

(e) -ku. This is a parallel form of the nomen futuri suffix -u (i, 1 
(3), (4). In the Manyö period it was used to form a modal participle, 
indicating (1) the posaibility of occurrence, or (2) the mode of an action, 
or the state deaoribed by the word to which it was suffixed. It is for 
this reason that -ku was joined to the Mirenkei of the verbs and 
suffixes. Thus, for example, ume no vana tiiraku va idxuku Éikasuga 
ni kono Ki no yama ni yuki va furitsutsu (Manyd, v)— where táiraku 
is the modal participle of t&tru “ to be scattered "—may be translated 
“ Wherever ıt be that the plum blossoms may be scattered, the snow 
is falling on this mountain of Ki" I consider, therefore, that 
Mr. Sansom's translation “have scattered” for téiraku is not 
appropriate, whilst Professor Yamada’s interpretation as “ scatter- 
place" is entirely unfounded (H., p. 149). The very common usage 
of the suffix under consideration is to indicate exactly how utterance 
is about to be (or was) made, thus introducing a direct quotation, e.g. 
itsuvarite mawosaku ' . . . " to mawosu “ what (he) told (Yamato- 
takeru) in pretence (was) | . . . ', thus (he) said " (Kojiki). 

When used with the verbs other than the Yodan and the Ragyt- 
henkaku -ku was preceded by -ra-, as will be explained under ii, Sa. 
For the suffix -maku see ii, La above. i 

(f) -nu, -xu, -i. According to the grammar these negative suffixes 
conjugate as follows :— 


(1) Mizenkei — a — 
(2) Renydkei -ni -u  — 
(3) Bhüshikei — nn  -&ü 
(4) Rentaikei Db — -ii = 
(5) Izenkei -e — — S 
(6) Maireikei ^ — — — 


The history of these suffixes is not st all clear. The -n may be. 
related to Chuvash an “do not", Goldi and Olcha ana “not, 
without ”, Korean ani “ do not |" ete. If 80, we may assume that the 
-n has developed from -*an, taking into consideration na “ do not”, 
ina “No!” and ani “ how should (could)... !” which last is used in 
an ironical construction. It would seem then that the -*a in -*an 
was of secondary nature, so that when the suffix -*sn was used with 
a stem ending in a vowel the -*a was dropped, but when used with 
a stem ending in a consonant it was retained. Thus the Mizenkei 
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vowel -a of the Yodan verbs followed by -n may be part of the 
negative suffix -*an. This leads us to suppose that the negative 
adjective naši has been derived from *anadi, whose initial vowel -*a 
waa later dropped, probably due to the stress-shift. If this supposition 
be correct, the form nakenaku “ the fact of not-being is not” (M., i, 
p. 219) would once have been *anakenaku, which may be analyzed 
as follows: "ana + ki + ana + ku, where -ki and -ku are the 
Rentaikei and the Renydkei of the adjective suffix -ki (of. it; iv, 1, 
below). ; 

Still more puzzling is the identity of -xu and -H. Although there 
may be some relationship between these suffixes and Osmanli ddysi 
“is not”, Chaghatai tügül “is not”, eto., whose initial consonants 
appear to go back to an earlier *8, it is not easy to explain the birth of 
the two forms -xu and -ži in Japanese. Besides, the Mizenkei vowel 
is entirely unaccountable in this particular case. I would therefore 
reserve all these three negative suffixes for further consideration. 


2. Sufixes used with the Renyokei 
(a) -tsu, -tari The sufüx -tsu indicates perfection of an action 
described by the verb, and follows the Shimo-nidan conjugation as 
shown below :— 
(1) Mizenkei te (4) Rentaikei -tsuru 
(2) Renyókei -te (5) Izenkei -tsure 
(3) Shüshikei -tsu (6) Meireikei te | 


This suffix has apparently come from an earlier -*is or -*i', which 
would give rise to the above conjugation; the Renydkei would once 
have been -*ts, which we can safely assume to have become -te. The 
assumed earlier form -*# (or -*i') may be of the same origin as the 
_ Turkish preterite -di (-df, -dü, -du), and the Mongol converbum perfecti 
-džu (<-*dh), which latter occurs also in the preterite imperfect 
-déugus in Classical Mongol (KK M., pp. 81-8, 106-7). 

The Renyökei -te, together with the verb ari “to exist", formed a 
descriptive perfect suffix -tari (< -te + ari). From this formation we 
learn that when -te + ari became -tari the vowel -e must already have 
been -e or 4: otherwise -te + ari would have become -*teri in much 
the same way as -ki + ari > -keri and -si + ari > -sori (cf. H., 
pp. 185-7, 212-13). 

(b) -nu. According to Mr. Sansom this suffix and -tsu, discussed 
above, “seem to have been used indifferently, even in the earliest 


= 
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known practice.” He considers that “ -teu is rather more emphatic 
than -nu ” (H., pp. 179-80). The suffix -nu is usually identified with 
the verb inu "to go away”, probably because both the suffix and 
the verb, besides having similar meanings, follow the Nagyö-henkaku 
conjugation. Thus :— 


(1) Mizenkei -na (4) Rentaikei -nuru 
(2) Renyókei -ni (5) Izenkei -nure 
(3) Shüshikei -nu (6) Meireikei -ne 


However, I am of opinion that the -n of -nu is related to the Mongol 
-^ which was onoe used in the formation of verbal nouns, but which 
serves now to form the converbum modale (only indicated by the 
nasalization of the preceding vowel), and the imperfect present in 
the forms -n, -na, eto. (KK M., pp. 15-16, 48-9, 78-80, 108-10; N., 
pp. 97-8). In Turkish also -n was once used to form verbal nouns, 
but is now employed, together with -ya ~ -gd, to form the preterite 
participial suffix -yan ~ -gän (N., pp. 119-20). A comparative study 
of the Japanese suffir -nu with the copulative verb nari “to be" 
and the “archaic verb” nu “to be”, an ingenious invention due to ` 
the late Dr. Aston, is beyond the scope of the present paper, interesting 
though it would be. 


(c) ki, Mi. These preterite suffixes are conjugated as follows ;— 


(1) Mizenkei -*ke -*se 
(2) Renydkei -*ki — 
(3) Shüshikei -ki 4d 
(4) Rentaikei — Ai 
(5) Izenkei = ka 
(6) Meireikei — — 


In the case of the verba ku “to come " and su “todo”, -kì and 
-íi may also be suffixed to the Mizenkei, apparently to avoid the 
reduplication of ki and & (of. i, 6, 7 above). 

The suffix -ki appears to go back to the same origin as the nomen 
imperfecti -*ya (~ -*ge) in Mongol, the preterite -ya (-xe, -xo) or 
-ka (-ks, -ko) in Manchu, and probably also the Turkish imperfeot 
gerundial suffix -a (KK M., pp. 25-7, 85-7). 

Although not generally recognized, 1 think that -ke is the Mizenkei 
of -ki, as Mr. Sansom considers (H., pp. 183-4, 148-9). The -ke would 
then have been composed of -ki and the potential vowel -*a, thus 
-ki + *a > *kä — -ke. The usual contraction theory -ki + ara + 
ba > -keraba > -keba can only be regarded as highly improbable, 
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if not phonetically impossible, though -keri would in all probability 
be a compound of the Renydkei of -ki and ari “to exist” (of H., 
p. 184). The form -keba and the compound suffixes -kemu and -kemaki 
are composed of the Mizenkei of -ki plus the particle ba and the 
suffixes -mu and -maki respectively. These latter have already been 
explained under ii, la. 

The suffix ki is probably related to the nomen perfects -sp (~ -sg) 
in Khalkha Mongol, which, together with the Classical Mongol form 
-ysün, goes back to -*ysan. The preterite gerundial suffix -ksa, -ha 
in Tungus is said to have the same origin. The suffix -*ysa is also 
preserved in the converbum abtemporale -sür in Khalkha Mongol, 
denoting the idea “ since, from the time when . . ." (KK M., pp. 27-9, 
88-9; 54, 117-18). The earlier form of the Japanese -&i would have 
been -*si, from which the Mirenkei -se was formed by the addition 
of the potential vowel -*a, thus -*st + *a > -"s > -se (cf. H., p. 188). 

The modal participial suffix -kiku is composed of -# and the nomen 
futuri -ku (of. H., 147-8). The probable reason for choosing the 
Shüshikei in preference to the Mizenkei is that the form under con- 
sideration was chiefly used for indicating the mode of a past action, : 
and hence the concept of potentiality was not strongly felt, e.g. 
wagimoko ga omoveriiiku-di omokage ni miyu “that sorrowful 
attitude of my sweetheart (towards our parting) appears in my vision 
of her” (Manyð, iv)-- 

But in the formation of the Izenkei the potential vowel was deemed 
necessary, hence the évolution of -kika Se -*siku + *a). For examples 
8ee H., pp. 1840 


3. Suffizes used with the Shüshiker 
(a) -ramu, -raki ; -raku. The suffixes -ramu and -raki are used in 
a conjectural description, and conjugate as follows :— 

(1) Mizenkei — — 
(2) Renybkei | — — 

.(8) Shüshikei -ramu -raki 
(4) Rentaikei -ramu -radiki 

(5) Izenkei -rame — 


: (6) Meireikei — — 
“There can be little doubt," says Mr. ee ss that - -ramu is 
compounded of aru and the future suffix -mu ” (H., p. 189). This, 


however, is not only very doubtful, but is e ‘impossible, because 
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-ramu is suffixed to the Shishikei of a verb, which base is hardly ever 
followed by another verb. On the other hand, the Shüshikei does 
admit of suffixes in spite of Sansom's statement that “ Unlike the other 
forms of the simple conjugation, the Predicative cannot serve as a base 
` for the construction of compound conjugational forms by the addition 
of guffixes, . . ." (H., p. 130.) 

In fact the -r- in -ramu and -raki is the participial suffix, as we 
find in the Rentaikei and the Irenkei of the Nidan and the Ichidan 
verba (cf. i, 2-5). The -a- : these suffixes is the potential vowel 
whioh we have frequently met, whereas the -mu is identical with that 
treated under ii, la, and -H is the suffir used to form a nomen 
possibilitatis, also explained under ii, la. The suffix -ki in -radiki 
appears to have evolved from -*kuj,.and to correspond to the Mongol 
“gat (~ -yat ge), which is used to form both adjectives and 
substantives (N., pp. 108-9). The corresponding Turkish -gai is 
considered by Mr. Poppe as a Mongol loan (N., p. 122). 

The suffix -raku is used to form the modal participle of verbs, 
where the Mizenkei does not include the potential vowel -a (cf. ii, 1e): 
It consists of the participial suffix -r-, the potential vowel -a, and 
the nomen futurs «ku. Ex.: wotomera ga ime ni tsuguraku ' what 
the girls-told me in my dream is as follows " (Many5, xvii). The suffix 
-raku may also follow the Shtishikei of -tsu and -nu (ii, 2a, b), i.e. 
-tsuraku and -nuraku, both of which are used to form a modal 
participle. Exs.: akaiitsuraku mo nagaki kono yo wo “ the possibility 
of my passing this long night" (Manyé, iv), yo no fukenuraku “the 
possibility of the advancing of the night " (Manyo, x). : 

(b) -meri, -beái These two suffixes conjugate as follows :— . 

(1) Mirenkei — — = 

(2) Renydkei -meri -beku 
(8) Shüshikei -meri -boki 
(4) Rentaikei -meru -beki 
(5) Izenkei -mere -bekere 
(6) Meireikei — — n. 


It will be seen from the above that -meri follows the conjugation 
of ari “ to exist”; save the Mizenkei and the Meıreikei, in which the 
suffix is lacking. This has led some grammarians to think that it 
includes:the verb ari “to exist". Indeed, Mr. Sansom states: “It 
is doubtless a compound of -mu, TN future suffix, and ari, analogous 
in formation with -keri” (H., p. 188). ,This;'ón.the contrary, is. 
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extremely doubtful, and can even be considered impossible for two 
reasons. First, the suffix -mu is wanting in the Renydkei, and henoe 
cannot be followed directly by another verb. Secondly, the form 
-mu, when followed by ari, can hardly become -meri. 

However, it is evident that the -m of -merl is identical with that 
in the suffix -mu (ii, la). It seems that -me- goes back to an earlier 
-*maj-, where -aj- is a secondary suffix, with a specialized function of 
indicating appearance. The -riis probably composed of the participial 
suffix -r- and the momen acitonis vowel -L Both the Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei contein the same -r- which, in the case of the former, is 
followed by the nomen futuri vowel -u, and in the latter by the Izenkei 
vowel -e (< -*a + *y1). 

The suffix -beii consists of -be- and #1. The former appears ta be 
a variant of the -me- in -meri and to have evolved from -*bag (~ -*may). 
It serves to indicate expeotation, propriety, or reasonableness with 
the meaning “should, ought to, must". The component suffixes 
Ai and -ki are identical with those in -radi and -rediki (ii, 3a), whereas 
-ku is formed of the -ki and the nomen fuiuri vowel -u. 

The Izenkei -bekere is composed. of the Rentaikei -beki and the 
Izenkei vowel -e (< -*a + Wa), thus -beki + *a + *y > -*bekias > 
-beke, followed by the intensifying suffix -re. This sign of intensification 
corresponds to the Mongol ele (la, le) which, together with the preterite 
-be (~ Ha), forms the converbum oonditionale -bele (~ bala) (KKM., 
pp. 44-5, 104-5). Of the same origin as the suffix -re are the -re in 
kore “this”, eto., the intensifying -ra (-ro) in yo-ra “the night”, 
Okura-ra “ Okura, indeed”, etc., in Japanese, the enolitio - in 
Osmanli Sol “that”, of “that (yonder)", Chuvash let (< *ele-si) 
“that”, and so forth. For the various usages of the Japanese 
intensifying suffixes -re, -ra, -ro, see K., pp. 268-70. Thus I consider 
the suffix -re in -bekere to be of different origin from the -re in the 
Irenkei of some verbs and verbal suffixes (cf. i, 2 (5); ii, 16, c; ii, 
2a, b). 


(c) -ma£i. This negative suffix conjugates as follows :— 


(1) Mizenkei — (4) Rentaikei -ma£iki 
(2) Renyökei -mafiku (5) Irenkei -makikere 
(3) Shashikei -maži (6) Meireikei — 


The -mia- is the Mizenkei of the suffix -mu (ii, la), whilst the - 
ig the Shüshikei of -H (ii, lf). The -ki in the Rentaikei is identical 
with the -ki in -reiiki (ii, 3a), and the -ku in the Renyükei has been 
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derived from the same -ki and the nomen futuri -u. The Izenkei 
consists of the Rentaikei plus the Ixenkei vowel -e (< -*a + #7) 
and the intensifying suffix -re, as in the case of -bekere (ii, 35). 


~ 


LI. CONJUGATION OF ADJECTIVES . 


Japanéee adjectives are usually divided into two classes accotding 
as their stem does or does not end in di In the grammars the 
conjugation of the di whose stem does not end in i is PEINE 
as follows :— 


(1) Mirenkei — (4) Rentaikei -ki 
(2) Renyôkei -ku (5) Izenkei -kere 
(3) Shüshikei -H (6) Meireikei — 


The adjectives whose stem ends in ki do not take -ši in the 
Shüshikei, the remaining forms being identical. 

The Shüshikei suffix Hi is nothing else than the -H in -maki (ii, 1a) 
and -radi (ii, 3a), i.e. a nomen posnbilitatis suffix. It goes back to an 
earlier -*s and corresponds to the Manchu adjectival suffix - 
(KKM., p. 101). The transition from the basic meaning of possibility 
to that of qualificstion or quality can be easily explained by an inter- 
mediate concept of capacity, and hence the application of the nomen 
possibilitatis suffix -*si in the formation of an adjective should excite 
no wonder. 

The suffix -ki can likewise be identified with the -ki in raliki 
and, as we have already seen, goes back to an earlier -*kuz (ii, 3a). 
The presence of the form in -ke as in kokoda kanalike “ I love her so ” 
(besides kokoda kovikiki ‘ I long for her 80 ") and nagake kono yo wo 
“this long night", the former in the Adzuma-uta (ManyO, xiv), 
and the latter in the Sakimori-uta (Manyö, xx), leads us to suppose 
that the suffix -ki had a variant -ke, which would have come from 

-*kay. We may therefore assume a the mutation -*kug ~ -*ka in early 
Japanese. 

Tbe Renyókei -ku is formed of the Rentaikei and the nomen 
futuri vowel - Together with the verb ari “ to exist”, it forms the” 
suffix -karl, which follows the conjugation of ari. 

The Izenkei suffix -kere is identical with that in -bekere and 
-mafikere (ii, 3b, c), that is to say, the final -re is an intensifying 
suffix, and is not derived from the verb ari “to exist", as Sansom 
considers (H., pp. 97,108). That the suffix -re is not an essential 
part of the Izenkei -kere can be seen from such usages as tovoke 
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ba “as (the way) is long" (Many, xvii) and sagaiike do “ though 
precipitous " (Kojiki), where the intensifying suffix -re is not used 
(cf. K., p. 273). Roc 
IV. SUFFIXES USED WITH STEMS OF ADJECTIVES 
l. -keku, -kemu . 

Mr. Sansom considers that the Mizenkei of adjectives waa indicated 
by the suffix -ku, e.g. kowe neku ba “were it not for the voice”, 
kaëkoku tomo “although fearfully”, and remarks that “the 
existence of an Imperfect Form is denied by many authofities, who 
state that samuku ba, for instance, is an elided form of samuku araba, 
where samuku is the usual conjunotive form " (H., pp. 107-8). 

In my judgment Mr. Sansom is right in considering the Mizenkei 
to have been marked by -ku. But this is a comparatively later 
development. The Mizenkei was at one time indicated by -ke, which 
is formed of the Rentaikei -ki and the potential vowel -*a, thus 
-ki + *a > -*ka & -ke. The final vowel -e may once have been -*4, 
as can be inferred from such examples as masaka ši yoka ba “if only 
the present is well" (Many5, xiv), where -ke is replaced by -ka, 
although this latter form may be purely dialectal (of. K., pp. 268, 
271; H., p. 205). The -ke (< -*kà, or -ka) as the Mizenkei suffix 
became regularly weakened to -ku, leaving a few such instances as 
kovikike ba “ if you yearn for me” (Manyo, xiv) (of. iii, above). 

Moreover, the earlier form -ke was preserved in the Manyö period 
in the suffixes -keku and -kemu, where -ku is the nomen futuri suffix 
and -mu is identical with the nomen possibilitatis -mu (d, la). It has 
been considered that the form, for instance, yokeku ''good result, 
effect? has been derived from yoku aru koto, which cannot become 
anything shorter than yokaruko(to). . The entire disappearance of 
-ru- and the changé from -a- to -e- are then unaccountable. To over- 
come this difficulty Professor Pierson has suggested that the -ke in 
the cases under consideration may just as well have been -*ka or 
-*ka, since it is often written with the character gt (Kan-on ka, 
Go-on ke, anc. Chin. ka) (M. i, pp. 334; ii, pp. 80-1, 224—5, etc.). 
This does not explain the falling off of the syllable -ru-, but it 
incidentally supports my derivation of the suffix -ke as put forward 
&bove. 

The. exact force of the suffix -keku, like that of -(a)ku, has never 
been understood properly. The -keku stands in the same relation 
to the modal participia] suffix. -(a)ku as does -kemu to the nomen 
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possibiliatis suffix -(a)mn. Thus, for example, mi no ovokeku wo 
(Kojiki) does not mean “ one that is fleshy ", as usually interpreted, 
but signifies “ one that appears fleshy’. For further examples with 
inaccurate renderings see H., pp. 147, 149, 205; for the, contraction 
theory see H., pp. 204-5. 


2. -mi 


This suffix is considered by Mr. Sansom as “ the conjunctive form 
of a termination, mu, of certain derived verbs", such as eyeklmu 
“to suspect” (ayaki “ suspicious ”) and itamu “to be painful" 
(itadi “ painful") (H., pp. 294-6). Both Professor Andô and 
Professor Yamada hold a similar view (K., pp. 205-8). Dr. Pierson, 
on the other hand, after a very thorough study of the suffix -mi, has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is the Renydkei of an obsolete 
verb *mu “to see as, regard as, consider as”, from which the verb 
miru “to see" has developed, giving an exceedingly interesting 
psychological interpretation of this suffix (M.,i, pp. 86-7; ii, pp. 13-16). 
The explanation thus offered by Professor Pierson is, indeed, an 
admirable one, and on the whole entails no contradiction. 

However, before we -accept either theory the following questions 
must be answered :— 


a ) If this -mi is of verbal origin or related to the verb-formative 
suffix -mu, how is it that we invariably find 1t in this particular form ? 
There is notbing to show that it has ever been conjugated. 

(2) Is there any material difference between naši in ito mo sube 
naki “ Indeed there 18 no means (to stop him from gomg away)” 
(Manyd, xx) and nami in ito mo sube nami yatabi sode furu “ There 
is nothing for it but to keep on waving my sleeves " (Many5, xx) 1 

(3) In the example wagimoko wo avikirakimei! fito wo koso kovi 
no masare ba uramedimi move “ My love has grown intense ; for this 
I feel resentment against the person who first introduced the girl to 
me” (Many6, iv), can we not replace urameítmi by urameliku ? 

It is certainly very strange that we do not come across any other 
conjugated forms of -mi, if this is really of verbal origin or the 
Renydkei of the formative suffix -mu. Further, there is not the slightest 
difference in the actual meaning between naši and nami, except that 
the latter is dependent on what bre it. Thirdly, the word 
uramesimi does not contain the meaning “ considering, regarding ” ; 
if it does the word move “I consider” would be a tautology. Even 
if such a reduplication be admissible, there is no doubt that the word 
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uramedimi in the present context can be replaced by the ordinary 
Renydkei uramekiku. 

From these reasons I consider -mi as a pure suffix with the meaning 
“ (it) being . . ., because (it)is...,80...(that...)”. This suffix seems 
to have come from an earlier -*mug which corresponds to the nomen - 
descriptionts -ma, -m in Khalkha Mongol, and Osmanli nomen actionis 
-ma ~ -må (N., pp. 102, 120-1). Thus for the sake of convenience. 
-mi may be oalled the descriptive gerundial suffix.. Although 
Mr. Poppe treats some of the Mongol suffixes quoted under ii, la 
as indivisible, I am inclined to think that they all contain the same 
-m- as found in the Japanese nomen possibiluaiis -mu and the suffix 
-mi under consideration. 

On the other hand, the suffix -mi must be clearly distinguished 
from the verb-formative suffix -mu, although both Professor Andô 
and Professor Yamada find a close relationship between them (K., 
pp. 205-8). The latter suffix seems to have been derived from an earlier 
-*B, from which -bu, -buru, -gu, and -garu have also sprung. 

Tt must be pointed out that the form in -mi is often preceded by 
the particle wo, which is considered as the sign of the objective 
case by those scholars who maintain that this form is a transitive 
verb (H., p. 294; M.,i, p. 86). This, I think, is a great mistake. For . 
example, in the poem aki no yo wo nagami ni ka &ramu naxo kokoba 
ino nerayenu mo fitori nureba ka (Manyo, xv), if nagami is a transitive 
verb, it can only mean “lengthening ”, or “ considering . . . as long” 
(as Professor Pierson would interpret it), but neither makes any sense. 
If, on the other hand, we translate the poem “ Why oan I not sleep 
like this; is it because I am lying down alone, or perhaps because 
the autumn night is long?” the meaning is perfeotly clear. 
Acoordingly, the present usage of wo must be held aa one of those 
already multifarious functions of this strange particle, but not as the 
-aign of the objective case. 

It may also be added that although the suffix -mi seems to have 
evolved from an earlier -*muÿ, and the stem of the verb miru “ to see, 
look" from *muj, the two have no connection with one another, 
since -mi consiste of the two suffixes -m and -i (< -*uj), whereas the 
mi of miru is the indivisible stem. 


V. CONCLUSION | 


It has been suggested by some scholars that the oldest conjugation 
of the Japanese verbs is the Yodan. The chief reasons for this 
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conclusion appear to be (1) that there are many Nidan verbs which 
once followed the Yodan conjugation, and (2) that the Nidan and the 
Ichidan conjugations are formed from the Yodan by the addition of 
the verbs ari “to exist” and u “to get" (of. K., pp. 232-7). 
Mr. Sansom, on the other hand, after tracing the development of the 
conjugations, has concluded that “the original conjugation of most, 
if not all, Japanese verbs was of the type shinu, shinuru, shini, shina”, 
Le. the Nagyö-henkaku conjugation (H., p. 153). Somewhat different 
are the views expressed by Professor Ando, who maintains that all 
the words that describe an action or a state in Japanese have developed 
from open monosyllabic roots, (1) by the vocalio changes in the root, 
(2) by the combination of two or more roots, (3) by the addition of some 
formative elements, and (4) by changing the final vowels (K., p. 242). 
He has also suggested in one of his recent articles that the Renydkei 
is the basic form from which the remaining conjugated forms of verbs 
and adjectives have been derived.! 

"Our analysis tends to show that there were at least two distinot 
conjugations of verbe in early Japanese: one for those whose stem 
ended in an unpalatalized consonant and another for those whose 
stem ended in a palatalized consonant or a vowel. With our present 
knowledge of the language ıt is absolutely impossible to reduce them 
to a single conjugation, be it the Yodan or the one suggested by 
Sansom. Nor is it possible to trace all the Japanese verbs and adjectives 
to an open monosyllabic root. To illustrate this latter point we may 
consider the verb otsu “to fall". When examining the Kami-nidan 
conjugation I assumed the root of this verb to be *ot', which, 
together with other roots *ot, *or, *or', *oz, *os, eto., has developed 
from the primary root *08 (of. i, 3). These secondary roots may havi 
given birth to the following words :— : 


(1) “ot: oto-ru “ to be inferior ”, oto- “ small, younger ”, eto. 

(2) *oi' : otsu “ to fall”. 

(8) *or: oro “a little”, oro-ka "stupidity ", oro-ku “to become 
stupid ”. 

(4) *or' : .oru “ to descend ”, oru “ to be (become) stupid ". 

(5) *oz: ozo “ duliness, stupidity ". 

(6) *os: oso-#i “dull, slow”. à P 


1 Gengo to Bungaku. Taihoku Kokugo Kokubun Gakkwai, May, 1830. Vol. iii, 
pp. 40-1,-48-9. 3 
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- It is quite easy to say that all these go back to *o, but when even 
‘the relationship between these secondary roots is disputable, as at, 
present, it would be more appropriate, though equally unoertain, 
to consider the primary root of these words to be *o plus a certain 
dental consonant, e.g. *8. 

_ It is also doubtful whether the Renyökei served as the basic form 
of all the oonjugations, in spite of Professor Andö’s opinion quoted 
above. In the case at least of the Yodan conjugation the Renydkei 
seems to have nothing to do with the remaining forms. 

The most interesting of all the bases 1s perhaps the Izenkei which, 
together with the word koso, formed a linguistio convention known 
&s the Kakari-musubi. Uhder this convention, when the grammatical 
gubjeot is followed by koso, the Shüshikei 18 replaced by the Izenkei. 
Although in later times this practice became universal, both with 
verbs and adjectives, it was strictly limited to the verbs in the Manyd 
period. According to our analysis the final vowel -e of the Izenkei 
suffix consiste of the potential vowel -*a and the imperative -*yı. 
This at once leads us to suppose that the word koso in this construction 
is related to the verb kosu “ to wish, desire ", but not of demonstrative 
origin, because both -*s and -*yi, of which the Izenkei vowel -e is 
composed, fulfil the functions demanded by the optative mood. 

The inter-relationship between the bases and their suffixes may 
be summed up by saying (1) that the Mizenkei, which is a potential 
base, 18 used with various suffixes to denote potentiality or possibility, 
(2) that the Shüshikei, being & nomen futuri, is employed with various 
suffixes to indicate probability, and (3) that the Renydkei, which is a 
nomen actionis, is the only suitable base for building perfect and 
preterite forms. 





The Number “A Hundred" in Sino-Tibetan 
By J. Pazvrnuskr and G. H. Luce 


T their Notes d’ Etymologie Tat, published in 1926 in the Journal 

of the Siam Society, vol. xx, pt. i, MM. J. Burnay and G. Cœdès 
have compared the various Tai words meaning “ a hundred ". Ahom 
pak, Shan pak,, Khamti pak!, White Tal p&k!, Thô pak’, Ning pak!, 
Dioi pai—all go back to a form *pak, which is very close to the sixth 
century Chinese (ppk).1 MM. Burnay and Cœdès draw this just 
conclusion (I translate): “ As for the basic form on which Ahom pak, 
eto., rest, it seems impossible—in view of its wide extension in Tai, 
and, in addition, the exact correspondence of the tones—not to assign 
it to the original Tal language or, at least, to the period of Tal union ; 
it seems also impossible to separate it from Old Chinese pak. It remains 
to determine if we have here a borrowing by original Tai from Chinese, 
or a form common alike to Tai and to Chinese: this question remains 
untouched.” 

The next step, it seems, should be to compare, with Chinese and 
Tai, some forms at least of Tibeto-Burman. 

Side by side with classical Tibetan brgya, we have Balti roy, 
Purik rgiö, Ladakhi rgya. The other Tibetan dialects have gya.* 

In Burmese, on the other hand, we have twelfth century rya,? 
modern rà (pronounced. ya).* 

We see that the final guttural, which is conserved both in Chinese 
end in Tal, has disappeared in Old Burmese and in the Tibetan 
dialects, As for the initial labial, which appears as a surd p in Chinese 
and in Tal, it reappears in classical Tibeten as a sonant, but is absent 
in Old Burmese and in the Tibetan dialects. The medial group, so 
complex in the classical Tibetan -rgya, becomes ryà in Old Burmese, 
and is reduced to a sıngle vowel in Chinese and in Tai. 

Various Southern Chin dialects still keep a trace of the initial 


1 Kailgren, Analytic Dictionary of the Ohiness Language, e.v. pas, Nos. 685, 080. 

* Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iil, pt. 1. 

* Æoigraphia Birmanica, vol. 1, pt. i, p. 28 (Myaxodi Insor., Pillar A, L 2). 

4 We cen hardly question the common origin of the Tibeto-Burman and Tai-Chmese 
forms, m view of the closely smilar series for the number '' eight ”, which is in classical 
Tibetan brgyad; in eleventh-twelfth century Burmese Ast, yhat, Ayat, or rhac; m 
sixth century Chinese pat, in Siamese from the thirteenth oentury pèt. 
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labial: in Yawdwin it is a surd as in Chinese -pra; Chinbok has 
p'ya. We can compare also Gyarung paryé and Mikir p'áró.! 

In the Northern Chin dialecta the medial group appears to be 
contracted into sā, jä, jhä, or reduced merely to ya. In the Kuki 
dialects the same medial group gives Pürüm rıyah ; Hiröi, Lamgang 
arja; Rängkhöl and Langrong raja. Compare also Pünkhü raja 
(Central Chin sub-group).? 

Finally, in two Aka forms cited by Hodson *: phogwa and purrua, . 
a vocalic element is inserted between the initial labial and the medial 
group. These forms are particularly instructive because, classical 
Tibetan brgya being practically unpronounceable, we must probably 
assume the existence of an old vowel after the initial. Compare 
Gyarung paryé and Mikir p'áró. 

In the light of all these indications it seems possible to reconstruct 
for original Sino-Tibetan some such form as *pargyak.* The final and 
the initial are well conserved in Chinese and in Taf, while the Tibeto- 
Burman languages preserve hetter, in general, the medial element. 

- We are thus led to suppose, at the base of some modern words, a 
complex of at least two syllables. Neither Ta! nor Chinese permit us 
to guess it. It is thus apparent that the mere comparison of Chinese 
and Tal-doee not carry us very far back. 


1 Houghton, Nsacy on the Language of the Southern Chins, p. 86, s.v. p'yd. 

1 Duroiselle, Æp. Birm., vol. i, pt. i, p. 27. y 

* JRAS. 1018, '' Note on the Numeral Systems of the Tibeto-Burman dialects,” 
p. 831 #. Of. Linguistic Surrey of India, vol. m, pt. 1, p. 622. 

4 Oi *parugyak ; for m view of such forma as Mikir p'áró, Aka phogwa, pwrrua, 
E. Defla lag, Chulıkata AMıshmi malk, it still seems doubtful if Siamese röy, Laotian 
and Black Tai Ady, do not themselves go back to the same common origin as pak, 





Bhagavatism and Sun-Worship 
By S.K. De oO 

T his article on The Näräyaniya and the Bhägavatas published in 

the Indian Antiquary, September, 1908, Grierson put forward a 
somewhat remarkable hypothesis (pp. 253-4) of the solar origin of 
Bhagavatism. The view does not appear to have attracted much 
notioe from soholars competent to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject ; but it has neither been directly approved nor directly dis- 
credited. Since the theory has been repeated by Grierson in his 
article on Bhakti-marga in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics ii, p. 540, where he practically reproduces his previous state- 
menta and argumenta, a few remarks on the question may be offered. 

Grierson very clearly states his position when he says: '' We 
have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by which this 
doctrine (i.e. the monotheistic bhakti- doctrine of the Bhagavata 
religion) was reached, but to me it appears more than probable that 
it was a development of the Sun-worship that was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people—the Eranian and the Indian." 
His relevant arguments may be summarısed thus: (i) All the legends 
dealing with the origins of the Bhägavata religion are connected in 
some way or other with the sun. (ii) Some of the exponents, in- 
carnations, or devotees of the cult are either descendants of the sun 
or connected therewith. (iii) The Bhagavata eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls first of all pass through the sun on its way 
to the Bhagavat. (iv) The Bhagavat is identified with Visnu, who 
was originally a sun-god. 

One wishes that most of the obscure idess in Indian religious 
history could be traoed back so clearly and definitely; but, 
unfortunately, the available data forbid us to make such a summary 
reconstruction. It is not necessary to trace here the development 
of bhakti- ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise, in early Indian 
literature; for competent scholars have already brought forward 
enough evidence to show that these ideas can be traced back to remote 
antiquity and that they had no connection, in their origin or develop- 
ment, with sun-worship. The inchoate bhakti- ideas in Vedic literature 
are not connected with any of its five or aix solar deities, not even 
with Viggu; but centre chiefly round the more ethical Varuna, who 
is associated indeed with the solar Mitra, but whose origin is admittedly 
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obscure. Not even Mitra could attain the supreme eminence of his 
Iranian double, but merged his Vedio individuality in that of his 
greater associate Varuna. The Iranian oult may have developed as 
sun-worship, but no such cult centred round the Vedio Mitra. If 
some hymns of a devotional character are addreased to Aditi and the 
Adityas, it is done chiefly through their connection with Varuna 
and through their more pronounced ethical character as deities of 
grace and benevolence. In the only Upanisad in which theistic 
devotionalism of a somewhat sectarian character is prominent and 
unmistakable, and which directly employs the term bhakti, it is con- 
nected not with a solar god but with Rudra-Siva, a deity of entirely 
different origin. Our data may not be enough to determine the exact 
train of ideas through which the bhakti- doctrine developed in 
Bhàgavatism ; but itis clear that the traces of the idea in early Indian 
literature are independent of any original or developed trait of 
sun-worship. 

It is likewise unnecessary for us to trace in detail the early history 
of monotheistio ideas in Indian religious history! We have enough 
evidenoe now to ahow-that ıt is too hasty a generalisation to regard 
Indian monotheism as a development of sun-worship.  Heliolatry 
is very ancient in India, and no one would deny that certain mytho- 
logical figures are perhaps solar in origin. Solar myths can also be 
traced in some of the Indian religious culte and legends of admittedly 
independent origin. Some elements even of the Buddha legend, as 
Senart has demonstrated, can be derived from solar culta. All this 
may be admitted; but they cannot prove any direct or inner connec- 
tion of Indian monotheism, which has a long and independent history, 
with any form of sun-worship. Indeed, no student of Indian religion 
will seriously maintain to-day that Indian monotheism, the history 
of which can be traced back to Vedic times, where it cannot be shown 
to have any connection with any of the Vedio sun-gods, is a form of 
heliolatry, either in ite origin or in its development, even agsuming 
the influence or contamination of sölar legends and solar culta. 


1 Whether bhaki in its earlier historical stages was at all monotheistio is 
a question which, as Mise Mrinal Das Gupta (THQ. vi, 1980, pp. 881—3) has already 
shown, is extremely debatable. Early Indian monotheiam need not have been 
a purely ethical doctrine, oentring round devotional ideas; it was also speculative 
and ritualistio, as evidenced by the Agni-Brahmanaspeti-Hiranyagarbha-Pra]j&peti 
hymns and by later Brähmanio and theosophic theories. The idee of the All-god and 
the One-god must, however, be distinguished. 
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Even the earliest traces of Bhägavatism as a popular cult of Vignu- 
Narayana-Krena-Vasudeva do not betray any such connection. 
While the legendary, euhemeristic, and Brahmanic elements in the 
frankly obscure histories of Narayana, Krena and Vasudeva do not 
involve any reference to a solar deity, the generally accepted solar origin 
of Vignu proves nothing. Though his original solar character and his 
cosmic association with light, life, and blessedness may have helped 
to raise him to his later eminence, it has yet scarcely anything to do 
with his epic character as a seoterian god of Vispuism, Näräyanism 
or Bhagavatism. Even if strong traces of his solar origin are still 
retained in the epic conception of this deity in his many epithets, 
adventures, and direct identification with the sun, he is still not a solar 
god in the epic, but an entirely new mythological being, transformed 
by new myths and legends, and re-shaped by philosophy, mysticism, 
and practice of piety, as well as by a complex body of superstition, 
custom, and sentiment. 

Nor is epio Vignuism anywhere & form of sun-worship. There are 
Sauras or sun-worshippers in the epic itself! but these stand apart 
from the Vignuites, Nür&yaniyas, or Bhagavatas. If bhakii for the 
Sun-god is described (in special connection with the story of Karna) 
in Mbh. iii, 801, 1 f., the epic sectarianism was elastic enough to admit, 
as occasion arises, bhakés for Siva or Brahma, as well as for a host of 
other deities. Not much capital need be made out of the myths or 
traditions which declare that the Sätvatas or Paücarätras derive their 
doctrine from the Sun himself (xu, 335, 19; 339, 119f; 348, 59), 
or that they have a faith (curiously connected with what is called 
Sämkhya-Yoga) taught to Sarasvati by the Sun (xii, 318, 36), or 
that the emancipated souls pass through the sun-door to Narayana 
(xii, 344, 14f.). These stories or statements are somewhat qualified 
in the epic itself; for all the different mythical accounts of the origin 
of the Päficarätra-Näräyaniya-Sätvata-Bhägavata religion agree in 
deriving the doctrine directly from Narayana himself or from the 
Bhagavat; the Sun in the form of Bürya or Vivasvat being only one 
of the secondary recipients and promulgators (339, 110-12 and 
118-21; 848, 44f). These statements, however, are on a par with 
those made in the Bhagavadgita itself (iv, 1-3) that the doctrine waa 


1 The antiquity and the indigenous character of the worship of the Saure cult 
must be admitted; but foreign influence, chiefly from Iranian sources, on the later 
development of the cult is also probable (see R. G. Bhandarkar, Yaispgavism, oto., 
$5 114-16). 
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originally communicated to Vivasvat, or that those who die while 
the sun is in his warüyana go to Brahman (ix, 24). These legends 
&nd beliefs undoubtedly show the influence of solar myths or solar 
culta on Päßcarätre or Bhägavatism, but they do not prove that ite 
monotheistic doctrine of bhakti was derived from sun-worship. The 
same remarks must also apply to Vaignava hagiology, which connects 
ita sainte and incarnations with solar myths. The sources of an 
Acta Sanctorum are always diverse and polygenous. By a curious 
process of religious syncretism, the epic Visnu as the supreme deity, 
as well as Visnuism, absorbed older myths and legends (e.g. the 
coamogonic myths of Prajapati) and put on newer mythical identifica- 
tions. The influence of independent Saura secta or Saura cults, as 
well as the residues of the original conception of Visqu as a solar god, 
must have something to do with all this; and the easy-going religious 
attitude of the epic, with its theory of manifestations or incarnations 
and with ita accommodating philosophical doctrine, which believed 
in unity but allowed its temporary personifications as diversity, 
did not disdain conscious or unconscious contaminations. 

-Barth would go a step further and regard Kygna sait 
(independently, and not as identified with Vignu) as a solar deity. 
H. Ray Chaudhuri? is right in rejecting such an opinion with the 
remark that the-hypothesis is of a piece with those brilliant theories 
which would resolve the figure of the Buddha into a solar type and 
the history of Buddhism into a solar myth. 


1 Marly History of the Voegnoea Sect, p. 26. 





Notes on Gujräti Phonology 


By T. N. Dave 
I 
4, T^ Qh- 


M Gujrati has three phonemes in the group of voiced 

cerebrals: viz. the unaspirated stop d, the unaspirated tapped 
r, &nd the aspirated stop dA, there being no corresponding aspirated 
tapped in the standard language.! In Gujräti script d and r are written 
with the same symbol, while dA haa a different symbol. In the interior 
of the word all the three appear quite frequently. Professor R. L. 
Turner has shown in Festgabe Hermann Jaoobi (1925), p. 35, that 
Gujrati has the same sound for M.I. d- and -d-, and on p. 40 he has 
grouped Gujräti among those Mod.I. languages which have obliterated 
the distinction between M.I. -d- and -dd-, and has shown that MI. 
-d- or -dd- > Mod.G. -d- (see J RAS. 1921, pp. 525, 531, 534, for the 
illustrations). But Mod.G. seems to present the following 
correspondences :-— | 


M.I. -d- > Mod.G. +-; 

M.I. -dd- > Mod.G. -d-; and 

M.I. fh- and ddh- > Mod.G. -dÀ-, in standard Gujrati, but -rh- 
in various dialects. 

The existence of the phoneme -r- can easily be seen in the accom- 
panying kymograph tracings of the words spoken by the writer (who 
mainly represents the standard Käthiäwär dialect) and taken at the 
phonetio laboratory at University College, London, under the 
supervision of Mr. Stephen Jones. It is seen in the word ghors < Pkt. 
ghodia < Skt. ghotska, and in mar < Pkt. mada-, and may be oon- 
trasted with -d- in the tracings of the Mod.G. words kodt < Pkt. 
kauddia, kavaddia < Skt. kapardıka ; jadi < Pkt. jaddaa- extension 
of Skt. jädya- and mddo < Pkt. mamdao < Skt. mandakah. The 


1 This is true in a general way only. For, dislectioally, the phoneme rh is very 
common. Following is the probable isogloss for this sound: dA for the whole of 
EAthikwar and probably the whole of Pitenwiré, northern parts of Gujarat including 
the part from Mount Abu to Palanpur: for rh, Ahmedabad, Cairă, Brooch and Surat and 
the south of Gujarat. It is represented by the same symbol as dA in Gujrätf script. 
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relation, MI. -dh-, -ddÀ- > Mod.G. -dh-, in the speech of the writer is 
shown in the kymograph tracings of Mod.G. kadhe < Pkt. kadAas 
“ boils " and in kadhe < Pkt. kaddhaï “ takes out”. 
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The following lists of words illustrate the three correspondences 


stated above. 


(1) MI -4- > Mod.G. +-: 
Mod.G. 

karü bracelet. 

karcho laddle. 

karaplü bundle of grass. 

karü & vegetable medicine. 

karäs Í. saucepan. 

kart (dialectically), ker (standard) waist. 

karvü bitter. 

karo worm. 

kari ant. 

kür fraud. 

koriŭ earthen bowl. 

khar grasa. 

kharke arranges. 

kharkär a noise. 

Khan white earth. 

gar swelling on the body. 

ghare fashions, makes. 

gharo a pot. 

gharäve causes to make. 

ghari moment. 

ghoro horse. 

care mounts, rises. 

char? clears the grain from chaff. 

jar peg. 

jare fixes, fits. 

ghar} rain storm. 

jhár tree. 

jhare cleans. 

nare obstructs. 

närt pulse of the arm. 

tari (from the extended form) the toddy tree. 

trore cute, breaks. 


` thar a trunk of the tree. 


dhar & body without a head. 
dhär} gang of robbers. 

pare falls. : 

pars a declaration. 
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MI. Mod.G. 
pad ya : paràs kite. 
padikkamma- : parkamnü a Jaina religious ceremony. 
padicchanda- : parchando an echo. 
padicchaya- : parchayo a shadow. 
pädar : päre fella. 
padays- : paro vicinity. 
pádosia- : parosi neighbour. 
pidas : pire gives pain. 
ma: psr pain. 
puda- : par cover. 
phadas : phäre splits. 
phedas : phere destroys. 
phodat : | phore breaks. 
phodi- : phort breakage. : 
barua- : barvo (extended) the boy who undergoes the 
sacred thread ceremony. 
bia : birt a wrapping of leaf. 
bedaya- : bero boat. 
boda- : boro bald-headed. 
bhada- : bhar brave man. 
bhadakka- : bharko blaze of fire. 
bhädaya- : bharü rent. 
mauda- : mor a head-drees. 
madaya- : marü a corpse. 
müda- : müro (extended) a measure for corn. 
medaya- : mero upper storey. 
modas : more cuts. 
radas : rare cries. 
räds- : rary cry. 
vada- : var banyan-tree. 
vüdi- : vary hedge, fence. 
vada : var a garden. 
sadat : sare rota. 
(2) MI. -dd- > Mod.G. -4-:- 
MI. Mod.G. 
adda- : &d& (extended) cross. 
uddas : ude flies. 
uddüvai : udäve squanders. 
odda- : od builder of clay houses. 


kodda- : kod curiosity, eagerness. 
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M.I. Mod. G. 

khaddā : khady. (prob. from kAadd4) ditch. 
gaddana : gàdar sheep. 
jaddaa- jàdà thick. 
tidda- fid a grasshopper 
paddaya- : pádo buffalo-calf. 
paddıya : pads buffalo-heifer. 
buddas : büde sinks. 
laddas vb. : lad n. (prob. from ladda-) showing off. 
laddua- : ladıs a sweetmeat. 
hadda- : had bone. 

(3) MI. -dÀ- > Mod.G. (standard) -d4- and dialeotically > -rA- 

- Gdhat: üdhs starts to go out (used for cattle 
when they go out to graze) : ` Grhe 

kadhas : kadhe boils : karhe 
kadha : kadht soup :* . karhi 
gadha- : gadh fort : ; garh 
dàdà : dädh tooth : dark 
dada : dad or dadhi beard : darht 
pdh : pidh a beam in the roof. . 
podha- : podhü (extended) plump : porhü 
madha- : madh small house. - 
madhta- : madhyü set jowels, eto. : : markyü 
lodhas : lodhe gins the cotton. 

(4) M.I. -ddh- > Mod.G. -dÀ- (standard) and -rA- dialeotically 
addhatya- : ads two and a half: arki 
oddhana- : odhan upper covering : orhan - 
kaddhas : küdhe takes out: karhe 
koddha- : kodh leprosy : korh 
dhädha- drum : dhädhi a cast of drum-beaters. 
buddha- ; büdho old : burho 
vaddhas : - vädhe cuts: . varhe 
vaddhamänaya- : ^ vadhvam a city in Kathiawar. 

mE I 
WHISPHRED -j OR THE PALATALIZATION OF THA PRECEDING 
P CONSONANT 


MI. -or -e > 4 (i.e. the whispered -j which is heard in some words, 
while in others it merely remains in palatalizing the previous 
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consonant). The influence of a M.I. or O.G. final -4 on the preceding 
consonant or on the vowel of the preceding syllable has already been 
noticed. N. B. Divatia (Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 224-5) 
has noted in his spelling of wta, etc., what is really a palatalization 
of the consonant. Professor R. L. Turner (Gujrati Phonology, p. 365) 
has noticed the fact that a M.I. -+ changes a of the preceding syllable 
to e, e.g. kadi > kery. The full facts appear to be as follows :— 

(1) Dir. sing. of nouns ending in -£ in M.I.: dkhy < MI. akkas, 
äg « M.I. aggi, rätj < MI. rà, nātį < MI. nat, gay < MI. gah, 
nah < ML ndi, dag. < M.I. dals, pa} < M.I. pals, karį (dialectically) 
< M.l. kads( Skt. kat), jhary < MI. jhart, nary < M.I. nàds, van 
< M.I. vads, dhary < M.I. dhads, phory < M.I. phods, rary < M.I. radi, 
khadj < MI. *khaddi, pidhy < MLI. pidhi, tadhy < M.I. thaddhi, bhëś 
< MI. mahist, ma (dialectically, standard mes) < M.I. mast, pats 
< MI. path, khatg < MI. *khatti (may be from khațjā, f., and the 
palatalization may be analogical), cary < M.I. cars “fodder”, and 
80 on. 

(2) Imperative 2nd sing.: M.I. -h.  OldG. -$> Mod.G. +. 
Examples: lakhj, üt, belj, ram, karj, bolj, cälj, edej, márj, àvj, 
ughärj, ramä-rj, and so on for all the verbs ending in consonants. 
For the vowel-ending monosyllabio verbe, the forms are free from any 
trace of the palatalization, e.g. kha, pi, jā, gà, tha, eto. 

(3) Loc. sing. of nouns in -a, ending in -e in M.I., in -+ in OldG., 
and in - in Mod.G. :— 

The normal locative ending in such words in Mod.G. is -e, which 
is transferred to this type from the ghotaka-type. But in a few 
Btereotyped expressions the old loc. sing. ending still remains M.I. 
- having the same development as M.I. -¢ dealt with above. The 
stereotyped expressions: gam gayo “went to a village", OldG. 
güms gayau ; hath, avyo “ was found ", OldG. hat/4 Gnu; petį paryo 
“was carried in the womb ", OldG. pefs padiu; kümj āvyo “ was 
useful", OldG. kami Gviu; heih} Gvyo “came down”, OldG. kehi 
üviu ; b-hàrj juo “ see outside”, OldG. bäharı jou; ghery betho “ was 
suspended (from work, service, etc.) ", OldG. ghari baithau (as already 
explained for this word by Professor Turner (@uj. Phon., p. 365). 


Nore.—The pronunciation of this -} varies in quality in various 
dialects of Gujrat, and it is practically absent in the dialect spoken 
round about Surat. 





A Grammar of die: Language of Kwara ‘Ae, 
North Mala, Solomon Islands 


By W. G. Ivens, Litt.D. 


HE Kwara ‘Ae language is spoken by a hill people who live in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain called Ala Saa, North-West 
Alite Mountain, on North Mala, Solomon Islands. The present 
grammar has been compiled from a translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew (1930), the translator being Mr. N. C. Deck, of the 
South Sea Evangelical Mission on North Mala, and the publishers 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Use has been made also of & 
booklet of 32 pp. entitled “ Kwara ‘Ae Questions ”, and notes kindly 
supplied by Mr. Deck have been used in the compilation of this 
grammar, : 

At Fiu, on the west coast of North Mala, there are Christian villages 
inhabited by people gathered from both Kwara ‘Ae and Fata Leka 
peoples, and the language spoken is presumably not pure Kwara ‘Ae 
or pure Fata Leka. The missionaries of the Melanesian Mission at 
Fiu have provided the following books for the use of their people: 
(1) A translation of the Gospel aocording to St. Matthew (1912); 
(2) a Catechiam (1910); (3) a translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer (1928). Using these as a basis, Mr. 8. H. Ray compiled a 
grammar of the Janguage of Fiu which appears in his Melanesian 
Island Languages, Cambridge Press, p. 487. - 

The Kwara ‘Ae language is sufficiently akin to the Lau language 
of the coastal people of North-East Mala for a comparison to be made 
between them. A Lau grammar by the present compiler was published 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. V, Part II, 1929. 
The Malu‘u language, a grammar of which appears in Mr. Ray's 
Melanesian Island Languages, p. 498, is closely allied to the Kwara 
‘As language, both being hill languages of North Mala. 


1. ALPHABET 
(1) Vowels: a, 6,4, 0, u. 
Diphthongs: ae, ai, ao, au. 
Consonants : f, k, ngg; d,t, b; kw(g, gw; lr, ; 8; m,ngw; 
n, ng. | 
(2) Sounds. The vowels have the Italian sounds. They may 
be short or long in sound; a double vowel indicates & long sound. 
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Closed syllables do not occur. There is no indication of the occurrence 
of “ Umlaut ".. The sounds et, eu, ou do not occur. 

The sound of k is hard; ngg is printed in the texts as g; d is 
pronounced nd, except when it begms a word; | and r are 
differentiated ; b is pronounced as mb. The ngw sound is printed in 
the texte as w. That it representa the Sa‘a, Mala, mw may be seen by 
comparing any word in which it occurs with the similar word in 
Sa‘a. In one case Sa‘a mw, mwela “ child”, appears as ng in Kwara 
‘Ae ngela “child”. Dr. Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 214, 
compares Fiji linga “hand” and the common Melanesian imwa 
“hand”. Ulawa has nima “hand”. This gives an interchange of 
mw, m, ng, and Codrington says that the nasal m is the oldest of the 
three sounds used in this connection. The island of Mala itself bears 
three names, in three different parte, viz. Mala, Mwala, Ngwala, 
showing an interchange of m, mw, and ngw. In the Kwara ‘Ae texta 
“ng”, i.e. the “ng” of English “sing”, is printed as n. To pronounce 
the the tongue is pressed against the teeth, and then released. 

The “ Melanesian g” is not heard in Kwara ‘Ace; it has been 
dropped in certain words, e.g. +a “fish ", and its loss is marked by 
& “ break " in the sound which is represented in this grammar by the 
sign ‘. In certain other words the “ Melanesian g " is represented in 
Kwara ‘As by k: kami “we”, Florida 1gamé. Other consonants 
dropped in Kwara ‘Ae are E, 1, t, and their loss is generally denoted 
by the presence of a “ break” in the sound: laʻu “to be whole”, 
Sa'a laku; faia'a “speech” for fatala; ta'a “bad”, Mota tatas. 
The “ break ” is far more noticeable in Kwara ‘Ae than in Lau. 

The only use of w in Kwara ‘Ae is in the compound sounds Aw(q), 
gw, ngw. A kw in Kwara ‘Ae may represent a w in Saa: kwakwa 
“mouth”, Sa‘a wawa; bwalu “eight”, Sa’a walu. The gw sound 
in Kwara ‘Ae may represent pw in Sa‘a, q in Mota: gwau “ head”, 
Sa‘a pwau, Mota gatu. The loss of initial ¢ may result in the 
lengthening of the initial vowel: Florida tambu “ holy”, Kwara ‘Ae 
aambu. Ag in Florida may be dropped in Kwara ‘Ae, and a “ break ” 
then occurs: Florida gambu “blood”, Kwara ‘Ae ‘ambu. A kin 
Kwara ‘Ae may stand for ngg in Florida, the island Florida or Nggela 
being known on Mala as Kela. The adjectival ending ‘a in Kwara ‘Ae 
is for ka or ga. 

Interchange of vowels: o in Lau may become u in Kwara ‘Ae: 
Lau tofu “to chop ", Kwara ‘Ae tufu; again Lau fanua “land”, is 
Kwara ‘Ae fanoa; Sa‘a ho “to see", Kwara ‘Ae ia; Lau 'abulo 
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“to act”, Kwara ‘As 'abula. In certain words an + is added for 
euphonic reasons; salot “heavens”, iale “path”, war “rain” 
igot “ flood”. 

The English word “ corn " has become koli in Kwara ‘Ae, showing 
a change from n to J, the “r” of “korn " not being sounded. 


3 


2. ARTICLE 

(3) (a) Demonstrative :— 

Singular: na; ia, tas; gwai, fai; mae. 
Plural: kb kiri, nm; it; ngwat; ras. 
(b) Personal: aa, 1. 

Na is the definite article “the”, and is used with nouns both in | 
the singular and in the plural: na maa “the eye”; na afamanu ki 
‘the lilies ”. It is used with numerals: na akwala “ten”; na ro 
alako “ the two sons ” ; it forms a plural with ki or kiri following the 
noun: na fafarongo ks "the disciples”; na salo loo kr “the 
heavens". Ordinarily nouns may be used without na: fafanga'a 
ana arainga " the wedding feast”. The use of na with the noun 
denotes a particular object: na ‘at “a tree”, “the tree”. 

Ta and taʻi are forms of the numeral for “one”. Ta denotes 
“a, any, another, a certain one”: ta ta “a fish”; reduplicated 
ta ai la ar, eto., it denotes “the one, the other". Ta may be used 
with numbers: ia fulu “ ten ” ; ta lima “ one five ", “five”; ta ro ru 
“two things”. It is used compounded with taʻi, mae, and fai: 
ana ta taʻi kula “ in a certain place”; ta ta's ‘ada “ one of them”; 
ta mae fata‘a ‘one word”; ta fiia fas ngali ' how many years 1" ; 
la^ ngwae ‘a man " ; ta'i far nguu “a song”. 

Gwai denotes “a”: gwat ‘uru “a widow”; gwas ua “a hill”; 
gwai mata'inga “ sickness ". By comparison with Malu'u gwa, with 
similar use, gwat would seem to be compounded of gwa, & noun, and 
the preposition +, used as a genitive. 

Fas is used of things spherical in shape, or of one of a series: fas 
bubulu “a star”; fai ua “a hill"; fas rade “ a reed ” ; fas ‘u'u “a 
finger"; fai nguu “a song"; ro fas ngal‘a “two carryings ". 
Fai may be the same as Lau fe with the genitive + added, or it may be 
a contraction of fau “ time ”, “ occurrence ”, and t genitive. : 

Mae is & contraction of maa “eye”, “one”, and e genitive, 
and denotes “one, a unit": mae dangi “a day”; mae rodo “a 
night ” ; ta mae fata‘a “ one word " ; mae taelo “ a gate ”. 
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The word afu in afu berede “ a loaf ", may be the Lau fua “fruit” 
etc., by metathesis. Kwara ‘Ae is very fond of changing the order of 
syllables, e.g. leak “ to go”, for leka. 

Ki, kiri, ri, follow the noun and indicate plurality; r$ (of. r1 in 
Roviana. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, p. 544) : i salo loo i 
“in the heavens"; ana kaidas loo kin “in those days”; ru ki 
“things”; ru nee ki “ these things”; ruu nee kirs “the things ” ; 
mae fata‘a nee kiri “these words”; gwata ki “pigs”. Ks may be 
separated from its noun, and placed at the end of the sentence: 
fata‘a nee sakatafa mas faasta kwakwana sa God ki “the words that 
proceed out of the mouth of God ". (With ks may be compared Lau gi, 
Sa‘a ‘i, used as plural of things.) 

Ti is used of the plural “any”: ti ngela “ what children”; tt at 
* whoever ” ; à ai kira saea “ some people say”. - 

Nova is a prefix denoting reciprocity of relationship: ro ngwai 
asina “ two brothers " ; fiu ngwas asina “ seven brothers ” ; it is also 
used before the word ngwae “ male’, with the suffix na added, to 
denote “ sister of a man, brother of a woman”: ngwat ngwaena inau 
“my sister ”, etc. 

Rai appears in the phrase rat ngwane uria “ a multitude ". This 
is probably the Malu'u sla in toa tla ngwane ks “ husbands " ; at sla 
ai ks " wives". By comparison with Marau Sound rai, las, Florida 
la, Ulawa alas, this ras is shown to be a plural sign. 

(4) The personal article with names of males is sa : aa Pita “ Peter”. 
(Ct. Roviana sa article. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, 
p. 544.) It is used with ru “thing” to denote “person”: sa ru 
" So-and-so "; sa ro las “what two people?” sa tas “who 
(male) 1" Sa is not used with the plural The personal article 
used with names of females is 4: + Meri “Mary”. This article is 
not used with afe “ wife” or kim “ woman ”, nor is it used with the 
plural. (Cf. Inakona, Guadalcanal, bs, Lau ni, feminine articles.) 


3. Nouns 


(5) There are two classes of nouns, those which take the suffixed 
pronoun and those which do not. The first class denotea parts of the 
body, positions, actions or conditions, the word for “ brother-siBter "' 
relationship. These are all used with suffixed pronouns. Other 
words denoting relationships use the personal pronoun to: denote 
possession. : 

(6) Verbal Nouns. These are formed by the addition of the 

LS 
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suffixes ‘a, nga, 'anga,! fa, la, ta: mae “ to die ", mae'a, maela “ death”; 
fata “to speak; fata‘a, fatala “speech, word”; fatalamua “ your 
words"; ‘a may be added to a noun: ngwae “man”, bara ngwae'a 
“a company of men". The termination ‘a is evidently for la. 
*O'o “to work”, ‘o‘onga “ work” ; mata'i “ to be sick”, mata‘inga 
“ giokness ” ; saunga's “ to work ”, saunga inga “ work” ; ta'a “ to be 
bad ”, ta‘anga‘a “ evil” shows ‘a added to nga; oga “to desire”, 
kwatoga‘anga “ desire”. The termination la is used by itself as a noun 
ending: gwau “ head ", gwaula ni luma “ head of the house " ; taf 
“to flee ”, tafla “flight”; or as a gerundive with the pronouns 
always suffixed : loge “ to loose ”, logelana “ the loosing of it”, where 
logela has no separate existence as a noun. Fa appears in the noun 
tatalafa “honour”, from tala “to proclaim " ; tatalafa‘anga “ king- 
dom" has probably a triple noun ending, fa, ‘a, nga; 4 nao 
“before”, + na‘ofana “before him”. Ta is seen in fikuta “ company”, 
fiku “to gather together”; olf “to return”, olia “heir”; ore 
“ to be left ”, oretana “ the rehsinder ”. The endings fa, ta, la, may 
all take a suffixed pronoun. 

Compound nouns may be formed by the suffixing of ‘a, la, nga, 
to the last member: ala ngginggin “to gnash the teeth”, ala 
ngginggiri'a “ gnashing of teeth”; fi tala “to disbelieve”, fi talala - 
“doubt”; sasi le‘a “ to do good ", sasi le'anga “ goodness ”. 

Independent Nouns. These are formed by suffixing na to (a) certain ` 
terms of relationship; (b) to the cardinal numerals to form the 
ordinals. 

(a) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefix 
ngwai which denotes reciprocity of relationship: ro ngwas asina 

“ two brothers, two sisters " ; ngwat ngwaena “ sister, brother ”. 

(6) Numerals: rua “two”, ruana “second”; fat “four”, 

Joina “fourth”. The words for “third " and “eighth”, ula, 

kwaula, show la as & termination, and also show the loss of the 

letter 1, La in these instances is a change from na. 


(7) Construct form. A construct form appears in a few words with 
the use of the genitive e and maa “eye”, used as meaning “one”: 
mae dangi “ a day ” ; ta mae fata'a “ one word ". 

(8) Genitive relation. The genitive relation of nouns to one 
another 18 effected by the use of the prepositions m, 1, i$, e; of these 
ni is used mainly in construction: ngwae m kwai ‘a “ a fisherman ” ; 

1 ‘anga appears to be a double noun ending ‘a +. aga. 

YOL. YL PART 8." 
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to'oa ni rao “fishermen”; 4 is in common use as expresaing “of, 
belonging to”: linga i ru "sound of thing, voice”; nom + ngwas 
“body of man”; sis possibly ns with n dropped ; is appears in the 
words maa-li-mae “enemy”; maa-li-tako "'market-place" ; ts 
would appear to be a variant of ns; eis seen in mole (mola e) talede 
“a thousand talenta"; botele e fau “jar of stone”; and also in 
faclangi (faa-e-langy) “storehouse”. The genitive + is commonly 
used (as in Sa‘a) to express purpose : nau ku + saca fuamu “ I am about 
to tell thee of it ”. 

The word doe “ thing ” is added to nouns and verbs: wunu doe 
‘a torch thing ” ; doe ku “ very much ". 

Juxtaposition of two nouns conveys the idea of genitive relation- 
ship: toʻoa sa God “the people of God”. A genitive relationship 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronoun, third person aingular, 
in agreement with the idea expressed in the second noun of the pair: 
‘aena ngwane ‘a man’s leg”. 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as posscasives in cases 
where the pronoun cannot be suffixed: afe nau “my wife”; ma'à 
nau “my father ”. 

(9) Number. The plural is indicated by ki, kiri, ri, following the 
noun or noun phrase. These plural signs are not used with numerals : 
ro ngwae " two men”. The words oro “to be many ", sur “to be 
finished, all " may be added : ngwae oro, ngwae ‘oro ki “ many men ” ; 
to‘oa oro " many people”; toʻoa nau ki “my people”; ru ki sui 
" all things " ; ru nee ki eus go'o “ all these things ". 

Totality is shown by the words sus “ to be finished ”, taʻi fau “ one 
time, completely ”, kwalu ‘ all” (eight): kwalu sus fanoa “ all lands ” ; 
na fafarongo nee kart ta'ifau “ all the disciples ". 

The personal pronoun, third person plural, Aira, is not used as a 
collective pronoun like tra “ the ” in Mota ; it may be preceded by the 
noun toʻoa “ people ” in order to express a collective idea: toʻoa nes 
kira fi'olo “ the hungry ”. 

The possessive pronoun, third person singular, na, is suffixed to a 
noun form afuta in order to express totality : afutana aba + kula neers 
“every part of that place”. Bara “a company ” expresses the idea 
“a number of, some " : bara ngwae'a “ many men ”. 

(10) Gender. There is no grammatioal gender. The words 
ngwane “male”, kins ‘ female ", are added when the noun does not 
carry a Bex distinction: funga kyni “ mother-in-law”; kakarat kini 
“hen ”. 
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Ma'a, ma'as (vocative) “father”; tea “mother”; aarm 
“husband”; afe “wife”; alako “boy, son”; sans “ maiden, 
daughter"; defo “daughter, girl”; ngwae futa “brother”; ngwar 
ngwaena “sister, brother”; ngela “ child ”, are all followed by the 
personal pronoun, and not by the suffixed pronoun, to indicate 
possession : ma'a nau “ my father”. Ass “ brother-aister " is always 
used with a suffixed pronoun: asiku “ my brother ” eto. ; asina sa ru 
“ So-and-so’s brother ”. 

Ngwane “ male " appears in a few phrases, but ngwae is in common 
use for “ male " or “ man ” (homo). 

The noun at is used for both “ thing " and “person”: as ngwane æ 
“a male"; ta ro ai “two things”; at fa‘auta “what thing?” 
Ru “thing” is used as meaning “ certainly, in that case": ru nia 
ke ada maasia “ certainly he would have watched ", (cf. use of doo 
in Lau, ola in Sa'a). 

The word kala “ little ” is used to denote something young: kala 
ngela, a little child. A further form kaela is used: kaela ngela wi 
ki “ little children ”. 

(11) Vocative. This is shown by the use of ‘ae, ‘o, of which ‘o is the 
personal pronoun, second personal singular. ‘de may precede or 
follow, and both may be used together preceding the noun: ‘as 'o 
ngwae ni rao " thou servant " : ma‘ass ‘ae Oh my father!” 


4. PRONOUNS 


(12) Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of & verb. 
Bing. 1. inau, nau, nau'a, ne. - 
2. ‘os, ‘o. 
3. inia, nia, ma'a, ns. 
Plur. linel kia, ka‘a,kı; ku; kulu, kulu'a. 
1 exclu. kami, kamia, mi ; kaimsli, kaimih'a, kath, mil. 
2. kamu, kamua, kamui; kaumulu, kaumula‘a, kamulu, 
kaulu; mu; mulu. 
3. kira, kira/a, ka, kski; kırulu. 
Dual 1 incl. koro, koroʻa, ko. 
l excl. kero, keroo, keoo, ke; kamere, mere, me; kamiroo. 
2. kamoro, moro, mo; kamuroo ; koroo. 
© 8. kera, kera/a : kero, kero‘a, ke. | 
It will be noticed that dual 1 inol. kero is "identical with dual 
2 koroo except for the lengthened final syllable ; note also dual 3 kero” 
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and dual 1 excl. kero; also plural 1 incl. As and plural 3 Ay; also 
dual 3 ke and 1 exol. ke. 

The form tnau of the first person singular is not in common use ; 
the form nau may be followed by the verbal particle ku, and nau‘a 
‘aku “ for my part ”, ku being added as well: nau nau'a ‘aku nee ku ; 
ne is only used with expressing purpose: nau kwa ne leka “ as for me 
I shall go”; nei st dao to'ona ta ru “ there is nothing that I find ; 
ne 3 list fuli ‘aemu “ let me see thy footmark ". 

In the seoond person singular ‘oe may be strengthened by 'o. The 
adding of ‘a to certain forms, nau'a, kamu‘a, kira/a, etc., is done for 
emphasis. 

The shorter forms may be used alone as subject in the past tense : 
mia nana‘ ‘he rested " ; sa Jone mia dao “ John came”; the longer 
forms in the singular may be followed by the shorter: nia ns; the 
longer forms in the plural require the use of the shorter forms as well, 
or of a verbal particle: toʻoa nee kira fiolo ma ki ka silikwau “ they 
that hunger and thirst". The forms in lu, kh, la denote fewer 
persons. The form kirulu is of rare occurrence and generally denotes 
& trial. 

These pronouns are used to denote possession when the suffixed 
pronouns of possession cannot be used. 

Ho, roo of the dual endings is the numeral ro, roo, “two”, and 
lu is a variant. ` 

The pronouns of the third person singular and plural may be used 
of impersonal or inanimate things: m fa‘auta nee “how is it”; 
ni uta " why 1" (it how 1). 

Pronouns following verbs and prepositions as object :— 


Sing. l. nav. ` Plur. 1. incl. kia; kulu. 
2. ‘oe, ‘o, ‘u. 1 excl. kamsi; kaimihs, ka. 
8. a, ma. 2. kamu; mulu. 
8. da; kira; 5. 
Dual 1 incl. koro. 


l excl. mere, miroo ; keroo. 
2. moroo, muroo ; kamoro. 
3. daroo. 


The form ‘u of the second person singular appears to be a variant of 
ʻo, and it is used as object when the verb ends in u : dau‘u “ hold you”; 
oga liu‘u “like you much”. The longer form of the third person 
singular, #14, is used with the verb toda “ to meet ", with sae filo “ to 
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question”: kero toda ma “they two met him”; also with ia'4fis 
“alone, singly”; ta‘ifis nia “he by himself". The preposition 
Ja's“ with ", takes both forms of the second person singular : fa‘s ‘oe, 
fa‘ins‘o “ with thee ". 

A second objeot of the verb always appears in the suffixed pronoun 
third person singular and plural: kami Wisia fai bubulu “ we saw (it) 
the star ”. 

All prepositions governing pronouns have the pronoun suffixed 
as an anticipatory object in agreement with the object itself : faafia 
ru nee on account of (it) that thing”. If the object is in the plural 
the suffixed pronoun of the anticipatory object may be in the singular. 
The forms in lu, % denote fewer persons. The form a, third person | 
singular, is used of things as well as of persons. The form ‘ is used, 
as in Sa‘a, of inanimate or impersonal things: ru k& sus kulu ka sass 
suls‘s “ all the things will we do ". 


_ Pronouns suffixed to nouns or to verbal nouns :— 


Ring. 1. ku. Plur. 1 inol. ka; kulu. 
2. mu. 1 exol mia; mh. 
8. na. 2. mua; mulu, mulu‘a. 
8. da; dulu; ni. 
Dual 1 incl. koro. 


“1 excl. mere, miroo. 
2. moro, moroo, muroo. 
8. daroo. 


These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are suffixed to 
nouns of the first class only. The forma in lu, K, denote fewer persons ; 
dulu is euphonic for dalu. 

The third person singular na is added to certain nouns: sarti 
“girl”, alako “boy, son"; sariina Sion “daughter of Sion”; 
to‘oana fanoa “people of the land”; tafana kulu “ what sort of a 
place 1 » 

Several words which are employed as prepositions have these 
pronouns attached, proving them to be nouns; fua “to”; kwatea 
fuaku “ give it to me”; fuana “in order that”; sia “to, towards, 
at the house of": siana safüana “into the midst of it”. Certain 
words which show a noun termination, but which have no independent 
existence as nouns, also have these pronouns attached: afutana “all 
of it”; orolana “ many ".. The.verb toʻo “ to hit, to try ”, used in 
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compounds, sama toʻo “ to touch ”, takes these suffixed pronouns of the 
object: sama to‘ona “ touch it”. 

The third person plural nt is used, as in Sa‘a, of things only : nom 
“ body, shape ", nonini “ the shape of them " ; sast “ to do ", sastlans 
“the doing of them ”. 

(13) Demonstrative. Na, nee, “this”; nee kiri “these”; m, 
nim, ninia “ this, here”; neeri “ that, those’; neeria, nena “ that ” ; 
bania “ that one mentioned before" ; funia “that one down there ” ; 
nai, neana “that”; loo, loomia “that yonder”; loobania “ that one 
over there ” ; loo rs, loo kirs “ those yonder ” ; loko, lokoma “ that up 
there ”. a : 

The demonstratives follow the noun or pronoun: kasla ngela 
ngwane na “all the young children ". 

Nee is in very frequent use, and serves almost as an article. It has 
& use at the beginning of a sentence closely allied to the use of nge, 
explanatory, in Sa‘a, “it is that, therefore, thereupon, well then ”. 
Nee is added to nau'a, nta‘a: nau‘a nee“ There”; uka nee“ why?” 
sulia nes “ therefore ”. 

(14) Interrogatives. Ta: “ who 1" used of the singular with the 
personal article prefixed: sa tai “ what man? who?” $ tas “ what 
woman ? who?” sa tat 'amulu'a “ what man of you?” For the 
plural there is a use of the singular form sa tat with fatda “ with them " 
added: sa tas faida etaeta In‘e hisia sa Jesus “ who were the first to 
see Jesus?” Nes may be added to tat: tas nee “ what?” as tas nes 
“ which 1 " 

Tas “ what?” the article na may precede: na tae “ what?” 
ans tae “ with what?” ta, tata and tafa also occur: ta fua “how 
many?” tafana kulu “what place?” iae nes “what then!” 
ta ngwae fa‘auta “ what man?” ta ru bore nee “ whatever things ” ; 
tata le'a nee nau ki à sasta “ what good thing shall I do?” ru ta ky 
“what things 1 " 

(15) Indefinite. The articles ta, ia‘, forms of the numeral for 
“one”, are used indefinitely for “ one, the other, any”: ta ngwae 
bore ke kwatea ta mae titiu i kafo “ whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water"; ta ru “ anything, something”; ta at ki ke ngalia, ma ta 
as ke ore “ one shall be taken and another left". Ts is used of the 
plural with fa‘tda : ti fa'sda “ who of them?” ts god matamata “ other 
gods"; à ngwae kira iua go‘o “there are some men standing"; 
ti as "some things”; in the phrase ‘aku ti ‘aku “I by myself”, ti 
appears as singular. 
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(16) Relative. There are no relative pronouns; their place is 
supplied by the use of the suffixed-pronoun with the demonstrative 
nee: gwai fau nee kira aila ama “ the stone which they rejected ”. 

(17) Emphatic. The noun tala is used with the suffixed pronouns 
and means “ self, selves " : kira bore ‘ada talada “ they themselves ". 
Talsto‘o is used for “ alone ”, the pronouns being suffixed : ngwae kasi 
mauri ana berete talito'ona ' man shall not live by bread alone ". 


5. THE GENITIVE 


(18) Nouns of the first class may take a suffixed pronoun of the 
third person singular when governing another noun: abena ‘ar.“ a 
plank of wood ”. . 

The gerundives in la always have the suffixed pronoun : saqungilana 
“the kiling of him”. A noun in the genitive follows the governing 
noun : toʻoa sa God “ the people of God”; na Alako ngwas “ the Son 
of Man”. The construct form is made by adding the genitive e to the 
first of two nouns: ta mae (maa e) titiu + kafo “a cup of water”; 
mae uiu “a war band ” ; botele e fau “ a stone jar ”. 

Nouns of the second class may use the preposition ana “ of, 
belonging to": goulu ana tebolo “the gold of the temple”.. The 
preposition ns is used in construction : At ns tlito'onga “ the Tempter ”. 
The preposition + is used also in construction and denotes purpose as 
well: lia + ngwae “ man’s heart” ; bata + uliuli “skins”; 5 ke duu 
ustiaa “in order to cover over us”: toʻoa 1 Judia “the people of 
Judea ". 

(19) Possessives. . There are two possessive nouns, ‘a! and ma. 
The suffixed pronouns are added to these. The only forms of the 
second possessive which I have found are nana, third person singular, 
nqm, third person plural; nana means “ belonging to”, and may be 
compared with nana in Ulawa and Sa‘a, and nani also occurs in Sa‘a : 
kaumulu nana tas Ma'a “ ye belong to one Father”; kaumulu nant 
maeutu m fuanga'a " you have a guard"; fokos ki kira nam blu 
"the foxes have holes". The form sna also occurs: it means 
“belonging to ", and may be compared with the Florida nina “ his ” : 
noa nina ngela “no son belonging to him ”. 


1 There seems to be good evidence of the existence of & third possessive noun a 
(without a “ break’’) as in Sa‘a. If this is the case, the possessive ‘a is used only of 
things to eat and drink, and the rest of the subjoined usages, (b), (o), (d), are referable 
to the form in a. 
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The forms of the possessive with 'a are as follows :— 


Bing. 1. 'aku. Plur. 1. incl. ‘akulu. 
2. 'amu. 1. exol. ‘amia; ‘aim. 
3. 'ana. 2. ‘amua; ‘amulu‘a, 'aumulu. 


8. ‘ada; ‘adulu; ‘am 
Dual 1. inol. ‘akoro. 


8. 'adaroo. 

This possessive is used :— 

(a) Of things to eat and drink : fanga ‘ada “ food for them to eat” ; 
ro va go'o nama ‘aimi “ we have only two fishes”. With food in 
general the ordinary Pl pronouns may be ud fanga nau 
[13 my food 3% 

. . (0) As eus “for me, for my part ", eto. : nia maliu ‘ana “he 

was asleep”; nau‘a ‘aku nee ku faarongo ania “ As for me I declare 
it"; ‘aku ts ‘aku "Y by myself"; lea naʻa ‘amu “ go thy way ” 
sa tae 'amulu'a “ what man of you?” 

(c) As the object of an intransitive verb: kwau ‘ana fuana faene 
“to drink the fruit of the vine”; ka oto ‘ana ani fas rade “ struck 
him with a reed " ; nia ka arefo ‘ana “ he wonders at it”. The verb 
to'o “to have, to be possessed of”, is used de the DEN 
dao “to reach ”, Loi to boot”, ‘oo “to work”, tasa “ to 
exceed ", sat “to know”; si mulu to'o'ana fi to‘onga «if you have 
faith ” ; leleka ka dao ‘ana “ reaching up to, until”. 

(d) When a verb is separated from its object by an adverb : ka sae 
FHonga‘i ‘ada “ asks them definitely ”. 

‘Ans, third person plural, is used of things only: nau ku t+ duu 
taifau ‘ans “ I repay them all”; nee noa kasi gilo ta'sfau ‘ans “ which 
shall not be cast down ”. 

In certain constructions the preposition + is prefixed: saele‘anga 
t'ada “ blessed are they ”. 


6. ADJECTIVES 


(20) The adjective follows the noun. Words which are actually 
verbs may be used as adjectives and without verbal particles: ru ‘oro 
“many things " ; ngwae le‘a “a good man ”. 

(21) Certain weds have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is used only of adjectives :— 
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(a) Adjectival terminations added to verbs or nouns to form 
adjectives are ‘a and la: rodo “ to be dark”, rodo'a “ black, dark” ; 
nafo "surf", nafo‘a “stormy, white"; ku “leprosy”; ku'a 
“ leprous ” ; bili “ to be black ”, bili'a “ black, dirty ” ; susu,“ breast", 
ngela susula “a sucking child”; fau “rock”, faula “ stony ”. 

(b) Adjectival prefixes are ‘a, ma, ngwa; these are used with verbs; 
the forms in ngwa are used with a reduplication of the verb to which 
they are prefixed: lis “ to pour”, ‘aliki “spilt”; loge “ to loose ”, 
‘aloge “loosed "; fola “to spread", 'afola “wide”; ngis “to Fa 
divide ", mangisingin “ in pieces " ; 'o's* to break ", ma'o's “ broken ”, 

asu “to shake", ngwaasuasu “shaky”; sina “to shine" IE 
sinasina “ brilliant ". 

(22) een Comparison is made by the verbs tasa “to 
exceed ", used with the possessive, and ku “to pass", used with 
‘ana : adno hast ae ana e heda Balarea than lee aide | 
liu ana nia‘a “ he is greater than he”. d 

À positive statement carries comparison by implication: ru mee 
le'a “ this one is good ”, i.e. is best. 


7. VERBS 


(23) The transitive verb is followed by the pronoun of the objeot “à 
suffixed ; this pronoun is always retained in addition to the ordinary 
object. 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing a verbal particle, but 
some words are naturally verbs as being the names of actions. There 
are also verbs which have special forms as such by means of a prefix 
or a termination. The terminations which when added to verbs 
make them definitely transitive or determine their action upon some 
object are: 4, fi, &, mu, ngi, n, at. 


1: manala “ to think ", manatat “to pity ”. 

fi: Bu“ to go”, lou “do go abot”. 

li: mae “ to die”, maels “ to die of”. 

mi: ono “ to drink ”, onom “ to drink of”. 

ngi: ma'u “to be afraid ", ma'ungi “ to fear ”. 

ri: dau“ to lodge ", dauri “ to stay in”. 

si: où “to return ”, oltst “to exchange ”. 

The termination a“, to which the consonante ng, m, t, are prefixed, 

with the addition in some cases of ns, is also used to convey a transitive 
force: ano “to bury”, anoma‘ins “to lay a foundation”; sau, 
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saunga‘ini “ to do”; goni, gontia‘ins “to collect”. In the case of 
likitani “to pour”, the + of the suffix ta‘ has been dropped. Certain 
forms occur without mi suffixed: luka, lukaia’s “to loose”; fo'o, 
fo‘otas “to pray”; these forms are used both transitively and 
intransitively ; mula'i “only, sole”, from mu “to oease ", is used 
participially ; iaunga's, iœunga‘ini “to persecute”, are both used 
trangitively. 

Ans is also used as a transitive suffix, as in Lau: ui to throw” 

, ut ania “throw it”; ma'u “to fear”, ma'u ania “to fear it”; a 
* to permit ”, ala ania “permit it”. | 

(24) Causative. The causative prefix is faʻa, which may be 
reduplicated : fafakwaufi “ to give drink to ". 

(25) Reciprocal. The reciprocal prefix is kwai used with verbs 
expressing the action of one upon another: kwaifa'amanata4 “to. 
teach”, kwaimaası “to be ready”, kbwaimaami fami “to bein 
agreement with ". 

The word ku “to move”, with the prefix kwas, is used to denote 
reciprocal action: kike kwale kwaiku ada “ they will deliver up one 
another ”. 

A verbal prefix fai (Sa‘a hat) is seen in faifolo “ across ”. 

‘A is a prefix of condition: bula “ to turn ”, 'abula “ turned”. 

. (28) Reflexive. A notin form tala “ of one's own accord, by one's 
self ”, is used following the verb to denote reflexive action, the pronoun 
being suffixed, and ‘ana prefixed when dealing with the third person 
singular: nia‘ana ialana “he by. himself”: kira uri $ manalalada 
talada “ thöy said within themselves " ; maʻa ‘ana talana kasi fa'amaurs 
ma “ he cannot save himself”. Tala may be used by itself preceding 
the verb: ‘oke tala us tols ani ‘oe “ cast thyself down ”. 

(27) Passive. The passive is formed by the indefinite use of the 
personal pronoun third person plural ks with the verb: ta at kike 
ngalia “ one shall be taken " ; na fa‘arongo‘a le'a nee kike ba'a fa‘atalo 
ania “ the gospel shall be preached ". 

(28) Compound. Compound verbs are: dsto‘o(na) “ to tempt”, 
manata to'o(na) “ to remember ”. 

(29) Auxiliary Verbs. The verb alu “to put”, is used as meaning 
“to become, to be”; sau “to make”, with the possessive ‘ana, 
means “ to become, to turn in 

(30) Reduplication of Verbs. Verbs are reduplicated in two ways: 

(a) By reduplication of the first syllable: rongo “to hear", 
rorongo ; ‘ans “to eat”, ‘aani; tua “ to stay”, tutua. 
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(b) By repetition of the whole word: tua “to stay”, tuatua ; fata 
“ to speak”, fatafata. 

Two verbs 'abula “ to act”, si$ “ to do ”, show irregular reduplica- 

‘abula, ‘abubula ; is, sk. 

(31) Conjugation. The Kwara ‘Ae verb may be conjugated by the 
short pronouns with or without the longer forms, or by means ar 
the verbal particles. 

The verbal particles are ka, ku, kutu, ko, koto, ta, kata, e, ke, ‘ei. 

The particles ooalesce with the governing pronouns. Ka is used 
of general time. The action is viewed in the historic present, and 
consequently ka appears to be used of past time or of future time. 
Ku is used only with nau “ I”, and serves to strengthen it; ku may 
be used alone without nau. In my Lau grammar ku was treated as 
a pronoun, but the presence of the compound particle kitu in Kwara 
‘Ae makes it clear that ku is a particle and not a pronoun. Ko is used 
only in the second person singular: ‘oe ko st ala ans kams mike leka 
kwau “ allow us to go " ; ko may replace ‘oe, ‘o : tatae, ko tikia ifitas ‘oe 
" arise, take up thy bed ”. 

Kutu is used only in the first person singular: ma nau kutu gurada 
“and I should heal them”. Koto is used only in the second person 
singular: sasi koto fa'afa'arongoa ta nqwae “ see thou tell no man”. 
Ta, kata, are used indifferently with singular or plural, and with all 
the persons except first and second singular. The particles kutu, koto, 
may be compared with the Florida verbal particles ku, tu, and. ko, to, 
used separately with the pronouns of the first and second persons 
singular, and ia, kata, with ta, ka, used separately of the first person 
plural inclusive, in Florida, but compounded with +, u, ra, otherwise. 
See Codrington’s Melanesian Languages, p. 530. 

E follows ni “he”: ni e fata “he said; ast daudau ni e maliu 
‘ana “ the deep sea where he was asleep ". There is a similar use of 
e in Sa‘a, where it is treated as a pronoun, third person singular. 

Ke, 'e are used of the future or of consequent time, and ke is also 
used of the imperative : mika leka mas mike lista “ we are coming to 
see ib"; tatae, koe ngaha “ arise, take it”; ‘oke leka “begone” | 
m ‘e aofia “ that he should be king " ; mu 'e si ma‘u “ fear ye not”; 
or ‘e may be added to the verbal particle ko : ‘oe ko'e (‘oe ‘oke), used of 
future time, etc. It seems probable that ‘e is the same word as ke, 
the k being dropped. See ke, ‘ein Sa‘a and Ulawa. 

I is used of purpose or of indefinite future time ; it is not as definite 
as ke: fast nau kus leka “that I may go”; fasi nau'a la'u go'o kus 
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leka “that I may go also”; kus stoe “that I may see thee” ; 
$ ‘oke dao stana sa God “ that you should reach God ”. J and ke may 
be compounded : tke duu usikia “ that he might act on our behalf " ; 
sato tke rorodo‘a “ the sun will be darkened ". This + is probably the 
same as + used aa a genitive. 

(32) Negative Verbal Particles. The negative particle is a: 
nau kusi leka “ I am not going”; mu kasi leka “do not you go”; 
na madama $ kasi madako “the moon shall not ahine ". The verbs 
no, hoa, noa‘a “ not to be” may be added: nia noa kasia sasia “ he 
did not do it”; noa ta ru kasi ore “nothing shall be left”; noa hu 
kasi fungu “ certainly does not bear fruit ". Iri is also used (cf. Sa‘a 
th): nau ku iri sea fuamu “ I say not unto you " ; so Jone ka in 
fanga, ma kam kwau “ Jobn did not eat or drink”. 

(33) Negative. The negative forms used are no, noa, noa'a. 
These are verba: no noa‘a ka noa liu “not at all”; kira no ‘ada 
“they were not, they ceased to be”; ta ngwae fasi ke mauri. noa'a 
“that any one should be saved, no; no ta ru si idu kulu “ nothing 
shall move us ”. 

(34) Dehortative. The dehortative is sas, but sî also serves: 
sasi koto faarongoa ta ngwae “do not tell any man”; ‘oe kom bik 
“do not steal”; mu kast leka “do not go". Sasi also denotes 
“lest, so that not”: sasi bata $ uliuls ka busu “ lest the skins burst ”. 
Kata (Lau aia) has the same use: mu kata leka kwau “ go not forth ”. 

(35) Times and Moods. The preterite is shown by the use of 
na‘a, sus na'a “ finished ", ua go'o "long ago" following the verb: 
nia leka naʻa “ he has gone”; mia leka eus na'a“ he has gone finished”; 
ma olo ‘ana ua go'o “ whom he appointed”. When no particle is 
- used the time is past. The verb tuatua, tutua “ to stay, by and bye”, 
is used to strengthen the future: tutua ke ba‘a dao “ will come to pass ". 

For the imperative the simple verb is used, with or without the 
verbal particles ke, ko; basi may be added for politeness: ‘oe leka 
“gol” leka mai “come here!” kaumulu muke leka “go yel" 
idu kwau, ma ko leka uana kula loo ba “ be thou removed, and go 
yonder ”. 

(36) Bubjunotive. The subjunctive is formed by the use of fas, 
iri (Lau cert), fast ini preceding the verb: fas nau kus leka-" that I 
may go"; fast iri kike rao fuana “ that they should work for him ” ; 
iri ke où ana + Eve “in order to deceive Eve”; mu kata qaifis fasi 
nau ku dao mas “think not that I am come". Fast also denotes 
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* supposing that, as if”: fasi nau ku 1 leka, noa‘a “ the idea that I 
should go, never | ” 

(87) Conditional. Si “if, as if, supposing that”; fast may be 
added or may be used by itself with the same meanings: ma si fasi 
dita nee nia nqwaluda “ supposing that it were possible”; as kaumulu 
bore toʻoa ta'a “if ye then being evil”. Dia “like it, supposing ", 
may be used alone: di'ía nes ‘os ‘o Alako sa God “if thou art the Son 
of God ”. 

(38) Illative. The illative is fi ( fis) “ thereupon, in oonsequence, 
then ”: ma baia 3 uliul neers ka fi iaa naa “and the skins are spoiled 
in consequence ”. 

(40) Potential. Tala ‘ana is used for “can, be able": at nes 
tala'ana ngalilana ru neers “ he that can receive this ”. 

(41) Gerundive. A gerundive is formed by the addition of the 
suffix la to the verb with the suffixing of the pronouns of the object : 
loge “ to loose ", logelana “the loosing of it”; mauri “to live”; 
fa‘amaurilana “ the making well of him”; sui “to finish”, sutlana 
“the finishing of it, its end”; luka “to loose”, lukata's “to be 
loosed ”, lukata‘inilana “ the loosing of it"; tete “to be small” y 
+ te'ele'elaku ** during my youth”; sas “to do”, sastlans “ the doing 
of them (neuter) ” ; doe “ thing ”, doelana “the doing of it”. The 
gerundival suffix la is also used with personal pronoun suffixed on 
the lines of nouns of the first class: foo “to pray ", foolaku “my 
prayer ". 


IwTERROGATIVES 


(42) Interrogative. Uta, “why, how?” fa‘auta, fa'auta mo, 
mo fa‘auta “how, in what manner, how much?” usta lau “how?” 
fuana ta, una tas“ why 1" angia, tangta, “ when, at what time 1" 
fia “how many?” fia fau “how many times?” ta fita ngwas 
“how many men?” Ifat, nifas ‘ where 1” tfat mat, ta mas sifar 
** whence ? ” 

(43) Time. Katdas “when”; ‘ana kaidai nee “now”; kadi 
“place, time”; na, nee “now”; $ niman “now”; ka dao uri 
ninian “ up till now ” ; tau“ along time" ; laʻu, laʻu go‘o “ again ” ; 
dao ‘ana, leleka ka dao ‘ana “until”; maasia “while”; maakwaha 
“until”; 4 na'o, ua $ na'o “ of old, formerly”; ua, ua go'o “of old, 
before "; firi, sult kudi “for over”; ua “yet”; tutua “ hereafter, 
bye and bye”; ‘set “last”; + bun, + buri ‘ana “after”; sus, sui na 
* finished, afterwards ”. 
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T ta‘ena “ to-day ” (Florida 1 taent “ now 7); rorodo '' to-morrow ” ; 
sa rodo “ by night " ; ofodangi “ early morning, to-morrow morning ” ; 
asoa, 3 asoa “by day”; tofungana asoa “ midday ”, tofungana rodo 
“ midnight" (Sa‘a toohuungana); saulafi, saulafia “ evening”. 

(44) Place. Mai “here, hither”; mas ana, ita mat ana “ from ” ; 
4 see here, now " ; 4 nee “here”; + kula neeri “ there " ; loo, loo ko, 
loo ba, loo ri, loo kirs there " ; + neeri “ there ”, to'o$ neeri “ thence " ; 7 
+ mana “there”; kwau “away”; bah "side ", bals loo ba “ the 
other side " ; sa, sana, saena, 1 saena “in, at” ; sa rodo “ in the night, 
last night”; ‘alas “up”; + ano “down”; da “ within, inside” ; 
$ maa “outside”; karangi “near”; iau “far off”; + safitana “in 
the middle (of it)”; $ olofana “ under (it) "; + nunufana “ under, 
under the shadow of ”. 

The adverb ma: “hither, here, ‘ place whence’ ", is also used, as 
in Lau, with the locative + to denote “place at”: Ma'a nau mai i 
Hefen “ My Father in heaven”; fai nee sa Jesus tuatua mas ana à 
na'o “ where did Jesus live before 1 " na porofete mas + Nasarete “ the 
prophet from Nasareth " ma porofete ky mat à na‘omu‘a “ the propheta 
which were before you ” ; mas sana quai salo “ from the cloud ". 

Loo ri, loo kiri “ there, those ", are used of plurals. For sa, sana, 
saena compare Sa'a saa, saana, Ulawa ste, steku, eto. 

(45) Manner. Ilinga‘s, dinga'imia “ like, like it”; alafana, saea, - 
mala “as, like”; una “thus”; una eri, una ers laʻu go'o “thus”; 
dii, diia “ supposing that”; un “thus, to speak thus"; usulia 
“thus, like, folowing”; utra, sra “thus”; ur $ ia “therefore” ; 
at “ if, supposing that ” ; tasa “ too much, very " ; liu, doe liu “ very 
much, excessive "; ta‘tfau “ “one time’, altogether"; naʻa denotes 
the preterite; ru "thing" is used as meaning “certainly”; ru nia 
ke ada maasia "certainly he would have watched for him”; sus 
“thereupon”; talinga's “completely”; tahto‘ona, ta'sfls “ only”; 
bore, bore ma " haply "; kata “haply”: sasi ki kata rongo “ lest 
haply they should hear”; 'o'o “at all". - 

Bore, bore ma introduce & note of indefiniteness or of qualification ; 
go'o quahfies the preceding word, and ıs added to la'u “again”; 
la'u go‘o “ again, also " ; baera “ is emphatic " : aaras faolu baera “ the 
bridegroom cometh!” kwa is used like Mota qa: nau kwa nes leka 
“as for me I shall go”; baía is used before the verb with a future 
sense, by and bye (cf. Sa‘a haro): Ike ba'a talai kamu “ they shall 
lead you”; sulia “because”; ba is explanatory, as in Lau, and 
follows & noun or a verb: ‘oe ‘o ngwae ba ‘oke leka mas “ art thou he 
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that should- come?” - sakongaʻi “for no reason, gratuitously ”’; 
uri ma “well, then!” bas (Lau fasi) conveys a polite request: 
lia basi “ behold ? ” ko ado basi fa'inia ngwas futa o'e “ be reconciled. 
to thy brother ”. 


9. PREPOSITIONS 

(46) Simple Prepositions :— 

Locative : +, sa, $ sa. . 
Motion to: sta, ste, sul, ua. 
Motion from: faas, sia. 
Causation : suh. 
Position: faafi, fafo, suusi 
Dative: fu, fua, fum. 
. Instrumental: am. 
Relation: ana, ans,! fa's, fa ni, osi, ua, ust. . 
Purpose : fuana. 
Genitive : +, "M, e. 

With the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the genitive, 
and also ana, ant, fuana, ost, tia, all the foregoing prepositions are used 
with-a suffixed pronoun. The locative + is used with all place names, 
and with adverba-of time and place: It appears in sfas “ where t ” 
It is also used with la, lala “in” 

Sa is used. with na, I e a sa rodo, sona ndo ‘in the 
night"; mas sana quai salo “from the cloud”; sia is used with 
the pronouns ku, da, suffixed: daodao siaku “reach me”; sie is 
used with the rest of the suffixed pronouns (cf. Sa‘a saa, see) and denotes 
“ after, following, because, beside”. Sule means “to follow”: ruu 
sulia “ follow it”. Ua denotes “ to, for”: leka uana “ go to him ” ; 
tft mas uamsa “ open the door forus”. Faasi is used as a verb meaning 
“to leave" and denotes “from”. Ita is used of “ place whence ” 
and is followed by ama. Faafı, fafo mean. “ over, above”; faafi also 
means ‘against, because”. Suus: means “against, opposing, 
opposite to”. Both classes of pronouns are sufüxed to the dative, 
third aagi: Juna, funia, fuana “ to him”. 

Ans denotes the instrument (as in Sa‘a): am abada “ with their 
hands”; ami fuada, “ by their fruits ”. | 5 

Ana denotes “of, belonging to, from, during, in” (as in Sa'a); 
the article is not used following it: ama katdas nee ‘oke fo'o “ when, 
ab the time" when, thou prayest"; geogeo ana ano “dust of the 


z 1 Possibly Florida mis by metathesis. 
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ground”; ke ngalia ti ru ana sa tas faida “from whom do they 
receive these things?” ana ofodang “in the morning" ; noa ta 
lefene ana “no leaven therein”. Ana also denotes possession: nes 
ana taʻi sifi “ having one sheep ". 

Ans, of relation, denotes “of, with”: lolo ami ngwane “full of 
men”; alangia am sa ru “ name him after So-and-so " ; ta'i ngwane 
Iara sae ani sa Matiu “a man named Matthew”; ans ‘oe “ for your. 
part”. The pronoun may be suffixed: toong: ania toongi “ clothe 
with a garment"; ka aia ania “ refuse to do it”. 

Fa‘t means “with”: fa‘ikamu “ with you”; ni may be added : 
fa'snia “ with him ", in addition. 

Osi is used with the possessive: ‘ost aku “ because of me, for my 
sake " ; uana means “ for him, for, in order to ” ; ust denotes “ A 
tion, on behalf of”: folo usi “to keep watoh over ”. 

. Fusa ie " for it”: fuana manata'anga ‘aku SS jr & remem- 
branoe of me’ 

The denitivos have been dealt with under “ Nouns " 

(47) Compound Prepositions. These are nouns Which are used 
with the looatives: + fafo “ above ” : $safitana “ in the midst of (it) " ; 
+ burs “behind”; + na‘ofana “before (him) " ; + malitana “in the 
presence of ". I fafo “above”, is also used with the suffixed pronoun. 

(48) Certain verbs are used as prepositions : garangi “ to be near ”, 
garangia “ near”. 

10. ComJ3UNOCTIONS 

(49) Copulative ma. 

Adversative ta, ta nes “ but”; na ma, noe ma “or”; bore, 
bore nee, bore ma “ haply, but”. - 

Connective sus, sus ma, sus ia, sus la'u, uri ma, tras ma. 

Conditional st, fasi. 

Interrogative ne. 

11. NUMERALS 


(50) Cardinal. Eta, ia, ta, tae “one”; rua, ro, roo “two”; 
ulu “three”; far“ four”; ima “five”; ono “six”; fiu“ seven” 
kwalu “eight”; siko “nine”; tafulu, tanggafulu, akwala “ ten”. 

The partiole e is not used with the numbers in counting except in 
the word eta “one”. The article na is used with all the numbers 
except eia: na ia akwala “ one ten, ten”. In composition “one” 
` istaortasortae: tas ‘ada “ they alone ” ; ia lima “ one five, five”; 
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ta ro ru “two things”; ta ulu babala “three huts”. Ta, ta's, tae 
also denote “ a, any ”. 

Ro is used in composition for “two”: ro ngwae “two men”; 
ta ro a “ two things ”. 

Kwalu “eight” is used (as in Sa‘a) for an indefinite number ; 
kwalu kaela mata'inga “all kinds of sicknesses " ; kwalu sus fanoa 
* all lands, the world ". 

The ta of tafulu is ta “one”. For fulu of tafulu, tanggafulu, see 
Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 247. 

Akwala is used for “ten” denoting a unit. To express the units 
above ten ma is used: akwala ma tae “eleven”; akwala ma ro 
ngwane “ twelve men”; ma may be omitted. 

A number short of ten is tarenga, a verb : akwala ka tarenga “ a 
number over the ten"; fiu tafulu fiu fau “seventy times seven"; 
tafulu ma ro “ twelve”. 

“One hundred” is talanga: talanga + fau (faua) “a hundred 
times ”. 

“Thousand " is toons: fat tooni nqwane “ four thousand males ”. 
“Ten thousand” is mola: molai ngwane “ten thousand men"; 
mola also denotes “ very many ". 

Ada is “ten”, used of coconuts, as in Sa‘a; “ten”, of birds, is 
lama: taʻi lama “ one ten”; as is used of ten bamboos filled with 
almonds, or of a thousand taros, expressing a unit in each case. “One 
hundred and twenty-three men” is ialangas ngwane ma ro akwala 
ma ulu. 

(51) Ordinals. The cardinals with a noun ending na form the 
ordinals. In the case of the words for “third” and “eighth” (as 
in Lau) na is changed to la and 1 is dropped: kbwaula. 

Etana “ first”, ruana “ second ” ; ula “ third” ; faina “ fourth ” ; 
kmana “fiith”; onona "sixth"; fiuna “seventh”;  kwaula 
“eighth”; stkona “ninth”; tanggafula “ tenth ”. 

The ordinals precede the noun: ruana ngwae '' the second man ” ; 
the article na may precede. To express “ first ”, $ na'o “ before ” is 
used: at 4 na'o “ the first ”. 

(02) Multiplicative. The noun fau “time” is used. Fia fau 
"how many times?” taʻi fau “once”; ulu fau “thrice”; ruana 
fas oh'a “the second time of returning”; ulu fai kadi fo'onga'a 
“ three times of prayer ". 

The causative fa'a is not used with numerals. 

(53) Distributive: toʻo (as in Ba'a). 
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(54) Interrogative. The interrogative is fia “how many?” 
fta fau “ how many times ? ” : 


12. EXOLAMATIONSE. 


(55) ‘de “o signs of the vocative; these may either precede or 
follow the noun ; ‘ois the personal pronoun, second singular. Iu“ yea” 
of assent. No, noa, noa'a “no”. Kwa follows personal names: 
Aofia kwa “O King!” Ne is used in questions: ma ka uri fuana 
sa Pita, Nel “and he says to Peter, What!” mamana ne “is it 
true 1" Re expresses surprise, and has more or lees of an interrogative 
force. 





Mabale Stories 


By J. TANGHE 
(Continued from Vol. V, p. 586.) 


koi na gkumba 

l Tus LEOPARD AND THE TORTOISE 

bakendeke (1) dgiboņgo,  bakomi (2) o molako. 

They went (to) the river-bank, they arrived in a fishing-camp. 
na  xyksle ba'aki (2) mwetr (3)  gkumba jo tr: (4) 
In the morning they cut down a tree. The tortoise he 80: 

“ yainda (5) biu, nkoi, oindaka (6) — bo: (T) ngai 
“We shall cut down we, leopard, cut down first, I 
namotamba (8) na bontolo; mokakwaka, (9) 
shall catch it on the breast; 88 Boon a8 ıt will be falling, 

nabongwa." (10) gkoi: a'ambi (2). 


I shall turn round." The leopard agreed. 


baindi (2) mweti. -te mokabegga (11) nekakwa, (12) 
They cut down a tree. When it was going to fall down, 
gkumba amotambi, (13) abongoi, (14) mwango (15) mokwei (16) 
the tortoise caughtit up, he turned round, it fell 
0 nse, baindi (2) mosu: (17) pkoi 
on the ground. They cut down another, the leopard 
atambi, (2) ^ memokwedgi (18) awei. (16) 
caught it up, it fell upon him, he died. 
gkumba amokwei, (18) amosesi, (18) akei (16) o 
The tortoise took him, -he cut him to pieces, he went to 
mboka, akodgi (19) na bamboka(20) tr: “ ykoko- 
the village, he said to the village-people so: “ grandfather- 
gkol (21) akodgiki (22) tr bamatomela (23) 
leopard just said 80 that they should send to him 


dglkemba dga ndgidgi na mokwa na  mom/u." (24) 
a plantain of taboo and salt and a big jug.” 
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bakwedgiga (25) o bwato. ykumba adgongi (2) 0 
They shipped in the oanoe. The tortoise went back to 
molako, alambi (2) nkoi na dgikemba 

the fishing-camp, he cooked the leopard with the plantain 

na mokwa ‚oe momfu, akatodgi, (26) alei, (16) 
and the salt ın the jug, he took off the fire, he ate, 

aidgidga. (27) akwei (16) ykua inso, abèidga (28) na 


he finished. He took the bones al, he gathered in 
esika jawi; (29)  aïfkangi (30) na mbetw, akwedgidga (25) 
place one; he bound them in a mat, he. embarked 
0 bwato; anakalela, (31) mpiodgi inakabima. (31) 

in the canoe, he starta weeping, the tears start coming out. 


ykumba akomi (2) o mboka, bamotuni (32) 
The tortoise . arrived in the village, they asked him 
baggo t: “ okedgi (19) ndr?” nkumba Jo t: 


they so: “Thou hast done what?” The tortome, he so: 
"modgiko-nkoi (21) aindiki (22) mwetr, mpı (33) momokwedgi,(19) 
“ Uncle-leopard (had) cutdown a tree and it fell on him, 


awel; (16) akodgiki (22) tr: ** jakoma (5) JE 0 
he died; he has said 80: “When wilt arrive thou in 


mboka, bwam/ulolaka, (34) bolelaku (5) bobele boledgi.” (35) 
the village, do not unroll me, mourn only (to) mourn." 


balubodyi (36) koi, bobele (35) gkua mpamba, (37) 
They put ashore the leopard, only bones 
aldzingi (38) na mbeto. baledzi, (19) 
he had bound them in a mat. They mourned, 
balelaka (1) banso, gkumba  akwei(16) 
they had been mourning ' all: the tortoise took 
mondulr, (39) audgi (19) jo tz: “ namolei (40) na 
a tooter, he tooted he so: * T have esten him with 
mokwa na madzi, namolei (40) na mokwa na 
salt and palm-oil, I have eaten him with salt and 
madzi, 8.8.0."  batuni(2)  baggo tz: * gkumba, Je 


palm-oil.” they asked they so: “Tortoise, thou 
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onakolo (41) tr ndr?” gkumba Jo tr: * nanalela (42) 
sayest so what?” The tortoise he so: “Iam mourning 

modgika.” ^ baledgi (19) boba (43) banso. ygkumba audgi (19) 

the uncle.” They mourned agam all. The tortoise tooted 


mondulr : * namolei na mokwa na madxi, 
the tooter: ‘I have eaten him with salt and  palm-oil." 


B. 8. 0." babobi (43) netuna baggo tr: * nkumba, 

They began again to ask they so: “ Tortoise, 
onalela (44) tr  ndif" nanalela bobele modgika-nkoi.” 
thou cries so what?” Iam mourmmg only  uncle-leopard." 


bango tr: “kako! le nainu biu tofulola” (45) baeni 
They so: “Alel let yet we that we unroll.” They saw 


bobele ykua mpamba pkumba akwei (16) o moi, 
only bones. The tortoise fell in the water, 

akuki (2) na mondulr mwandı, (46) jo tx: * namolei (40) 
he escaped with tooter his, he so: “J have eaten him 
na ykandga, na  mokwü na madgi." bakundi (2) 
with ^ slyness, with salt and palmoil” They buried 
pkoi batongi (2) ykasa, (47)  baikala. (48) mwana 


the leopard, they twisted leaves, they put them. Child 


moko (49) wa maggala (50) jo tr: “le mpr ga nala” (Dl) 
a certain of  yaws he so: “Let also I that I put." 


bango bamolemoledgi, (52) bamobeti (53) mpı 

They were angry wıth him, they best him and 
bamomanidza. (54) atongi (2) mokasa(47) mwandı 

they put him out of the way. He twisted basket his 


mpendga, (55)  aikala (56) 0 nsuggd ja mai. 
own, and he put it on the edge of the water. 


bafkakeka (57) na kel: gkasa ja 

They went and looked in the morning: the baskets of 
bakolo nto. Jo aikakeku (57) adgi (58) 

the older people empty. He went and looked, he had got 
kumba. kumba amosisi : (59) “ndgongit (60) 


the tortoise. The tortoise threatened him: * Put me back 
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noki, ndenakotumbodgi (61) mangala, nenawel (62) 
quickly. I shall tear open to you the wounds, I shall die 


wantrwa, (63) nenafodgi. (64) asimbi (2)  mondgika mwana 
immediately, I shall rot. He blew a wind. The child 


onamei (65) aoki (2)  nsolo, Jo tt:  “aFodgi” (20) 
that one noticed the stench, he so: * He is rotten." 
amobwaki (66) o mal, aikalela (67) bakolo 


He threw him into the water, and heoried to the old people 


Jo ti: “nadgiki (58) ykumba, mbia jo tz: ‘ ombwaka, (68) 
he so: “I had got the tortoise, then he so: “Throw me back, 


nenajei (69) nsolo."' „mbia aFodgi, (19) ajei (16) 
I shall become stench.” Then he rottened, he became 
nsolo, namobwaki." (70) bakolo baggo tr: 
stench, I have thrown him back." The older ones they 80: 
“nkakol” bakomi(2) na gkele, bakei (16) elongo, (71) 
“Ale!” They arrived in the morning, they went together, 
baggo bamimbombi. (72) mwand akeki (2) mokasa, 
they hid themselves. The child looked (at) the basket, 
adgi (58) ykumba. kumba jo tı: "ombwaka (68) 


he had got the tortoise. The tortoise he so: “Throw me back 


noki, nenajei (69) nsolo." bakolo babimi (2) 
quickly, I shall become stench.” The old ones came out 


na mbangu(73)  bamolubodgi (74) o mokidgi,  bakei (16) 
with haste they took him ashore on the ground, they went 


na ndr (46) o mboka. ykumba jo tr: 
with him to the village. The tortoise he 80: 


“jamboma (75) binu, bobekaka (D) mwadga wa gkondr, (76) 
"Tf you will kilme you,  docal the woman favourite, 


bonkweteke (77) nga o  nsunga ja mai, nananola (78) 
cut me me on theedge of the water, that I may rest 


gkingu jagga o ebelw ja mwadga. 
neck my on the thigh of the woman 
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bakedgi (19) bonamei (79) „kumba ananodzi (78) ykiggu 
They did 80. The tortoise rested the neck 

o ebela, ^ bakweti (2) ^ gkumba amimbendi; (72) 
on the thigh, they cut. The tortoise drew back himself; 

ebelw ja mwasi etenidga, (80) mwadga awei. (16) 
the thigh of the woman was cut, the woman died., 

gkumba akuki (2) na mai, audgi (19) > mandulr: 
The tortoise escaped in the water, he tooted the tooter : 
“bosisoi, bosizoil" (59) e 


“Caught, caught!” 
balei (16) nkasa boba, buikakeka (57) 

They put the baskets again, and they went and looked 
na pkels. elenge ja mangala amodgi, (81) 
in the morning. The boy of the yaws had got him, 
bamokangi, (82) ' bakei (16) boggagga (1) o mboka 
they bound him, . they went (to fetch) medicine at 

monsoso. (83) monsoso Jo tr: “og, og, ogrrr| (84) 


the king-fisher's. The king-fisher he so: "kj kj, kjer! 
bolamba mai, og, og,  ogrrr! matoko, (85) cg, co, ogrrr! 
boil water, kj, kj, kjrr! bubbling,’ kj, kj kr! 
mai, ma mweja, (86) og, og cgrrri. bomomelaka (87) o 
water hot kj kj kml ` put him in 
mai, og, og, corrr! neboeni, (88) wantrwa awei. (16) 
the water, kj, kj, kjrrr! You will see, immediately he is dead. 
te bakedzi (19) bo (89) enakoloko (90) jo, badgongi (2) o 
When they had done as had said he, they returned to 

_ mboka, bakaggi(2). pkumba,  balambi(2) mai gkumba 
the village, they tied the tortoise, they boiled water. The tortoise 
Jo t: “bombomaka (91) o  nsunga ja ebale.  ba’ambi (2) 
he so: “kill me on theedge of the river. They agreed 
mpamba. mai matoki, (2)  bamokwei, (82)  bamomedgi (82) 
The water bubbled, they seized him, they put him 


0 mai, awol dgibandga dyi'idgi (92) bonamei. 
into the water, he died. The story ends 80. 
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Norzs 


-(1) bakendeke < ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense of 
kende, to go.  ba-, personal pronoun prefix referring to gkoi and 
kumba ; a-, tense-prefir; kende, verb-stem and -ke tense-suffix. 
Verbs in a have suffix -ka, those in o, suffix -ko: balelaka, they 
have twisted ; basonoko, they have sewn. Note: The final object of 
kende, to go, and ja, to come, immediately follows the verb: 
akendeke ndunda, he went (to fetch) vegetables, ajel dgikambo, he has 
come (for) a palaver, bakei bonganga, they went (to fetch) medicines. 

(2) bakomi, indef. past tense of koma, to arrive. Likewise, ba’aki, 
a'ambi, baindi, atambi, adgongi, alambi, akomi, batuni, akuki, bakuki, 
batongi, atongi, asombi, aoki, aFodgi, akeki, babimi, badgongi, bakangi, 
balambi, ba'ambi, indef. past tenses of aka, amba, inda, tamba, 
and 80 on, all verbs ina; baeni, bakweti from ene, kwete, verbs in £ ; 
bafodzi, matoki from Folo, toko, verbs in o. 

(3) In unstressed syllables 1 and e often alternate; also w and u: 
e.g. bwatw, oanoe, besides bwatu and bwato. Attention should be 
paid to the suffixes -elr and -ele, when the final vowel is significant, 
-elr being suffix to nouns of instruments and -ele, suffix to nouns 
indicating the place where something is done, e.g. ebaelr, a ladder 
but etukele, a sleeping-room, from ba, to mount, and tuka, to sleep. 

(4) The citative adverb tr has been sufficiently discussed in 
Mabale Stories, Bulletin, Vol. V, Part II, p. 361, note (3), and Part III, 
p. 584, note (15). 

(5) Jainda < e-a-inda, immediate future of inda, to fell. a, 
tense-prefix ; e-, personal pronoun ref. to a noun esika meaning 
(i) place, (i) moment, (ii) when, if. The real subject is biu, we, and 
follows the.verb. Compare further jakoma je and jamboma binu. 

(6) oindaka, 2nd pers. singular of the imperative of inda, to out 
down; o- is the pers. pron. prefix and -ka the continuative suffix, 
added to the umperative to express emphasis. Further, bolelaka and 
bobekaka from lela, to mourn &nd beka, to call. 

(T) bo: < boso, properly a substantive meaning forehead, front, 
and used as an adverb and a preposition in the sense of: 1n front, first, 
formerly, 1n front of, before; bo: 18 also used as an adverb meaning 
as: tena makaja bo mateni ngai, out the tobacco-leaf as I did. 
Note: A certain number of names of villages on or near the Congo 
are introduced by bo-, e.g. Bomangi, Bo/oto, Bokatulaka, Bobeka, 
Bondgingili and Bomana (officially and wrongly Umangi, Upoto, 
Uksturaks, Mobeka, Mondingiri. Here bo is not prefix 14, but the 


\ 
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substantive bo < boso, which clearly appears from the pronunciation 
of bomana, where bo- bears the stress as well as -mana. 

(8) namotamba, simple tense of tamba, to catch; mo- pron. 
prefix direct-object ref. to mwetz. 

(9) mokakwaka, immediate past future of kwa, to fall. 

(10) naboygwa, immediate future of bongwa, to turn round. 

i11) mokabenga, immediate future of benga, to be going to. 

(12) nekakwa, future infinitive of kwa, to fall; neka-, prefix. 

(13) amotambi, indef. past tense of tamba, to catch up; mo- 
refers to mwett. 

(14) abongoi, indef. past tense of bongwa, to turn round, neuter 
form; the active form 18 bongola, to make to turn round. The 
primitive form bonga, is no longer to be found ; secondary derivatives 
are bongolela or boggwela (boggo-ela < bopgo-l-ela) to make to turn 
to, and boygolisa or boygwisa (bongo-isa << bongo-l-isa) to make to turn. 

(15) mwaggo < mo-ungo, independent personal pronoun, ref. to 
mwetr. 

(16) mokwei, indef. past tense of kwa, to fall. Likewise, 
awel, akei, alei, akwei, ajei, bakei, balei, indef. past tenses of wa, ke, 
le, kwa, and ja. As to the formation of the indef. past tense of the 
verb, cf. Bulletin, Vol. V, Part III, p. 576, note (16). 

(17) mosu: << mo-susu, mo- prefix referring to mwetr; sum, 
indef. pronoun = other. Cf. Bulletin, Vol. V, Part ILI, p. 362, note (13). 

(18) mwmokwedgi, indef. past tense of kwela, to fall upon, 
applicative of kwa, to fall. (l+ i> di, of. note (19)). mw- refers 
to mwetı, mo- to pkoi. Also in a-mo-kwei (from kwa, to take) and in 
a-mo-sesi (from seseg, to cut to pieces). 

(19) akodgi, indef. past tense of kolo, to say, to speak. Likewise 
okedgi, baledzi, audgi, afodzi, bakedgi, indef. past tenses of kela, lela, 
ula, Folo. " 

(20) bamboka, the village-people, abbreviated from batu ba mboka. 

(21) gkoko-pkoi, nkoko (pl baykoko) properly means ancestor, 
just as modgika in modgika-5koi properly uncle, i.e. mother's brother. 

(22) akodgiki, near definite past tense of Kolo, to say. In Ngala, 
the near def. past tense is as a rule made by adding -ki to the verb- 
stem, though in Mabale, through assimilation, the end-vowel of the 
stern becomes 1; so in aindiki, he has cut down, from inda, to cut down. 
With monosyllabic verbs -ki is added, not to the verb-stem, but to the 
indef. past tense; so in nokei-ki, I went, dginoi-ki, it was rainmg, 
awei-ki, he was dead, near def. past tenses of ke, no, and wa, the 
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indef. past tenses of the same verbs being: nakei, dginoi, and 
awei. N. dgi-, in dginoi refers to dgikolo, heaven, which substantive 
is always expressed with the verb. 

(23) bamotomela, conjunctive of tomela, to send to, applicative 
of toma, to send. ba- refers to people understood, equals French 
“on”, German “man”; mo- is the objective personal pronoun 
prefix referring to koi 

(24) momfu. The unvoiced bilabial fricative is a very widespread 
sound. We found it not only in the Ngala-group, but also in the 
Mongo, Luba, and Kongo dialects. Ngala-group: Mabale: dglfolı, 
basket, emfamfa, an incapable and awkward fellow, bofo, seed; 
Iboko: mantof1, rubber, o nta F1, near; Ndobo: Fwatw, canoe; 
Likoka: eFefeke, wind, wafit, where 1; Kleku: elfo, door, koFo, 
cup, Futa, to pay; Mbenga: momfefe, wind, Fola, to rotten; 
Motembo : -Fotu, sharp, keen-edged, -Findu, black; Losengo: iFulu, 
bird, lifoso skin; lafoto: ifulu, bird, eta/1, branch, i/oj/9), wind. 
Mongo: efelo, wall, lofoso, skin; Luba: m/umu, chief, kafja, fire, 
mafuka, shield. The Techwapa and Lopori rivers should be pronounced 
Lwafa and LoFolt The native name of Charlesville is dgoko/undr. 
Lemfu, a Bakongo town, is pronounced lemfu. 

The voiced variety v is rather less commonly met with. Ngala 
group: Ndobo: mva, dog; Mbunj: vatu, canoe, moa, dog, bvelr, 
male, dibve, stone, dibva, nine. Luba: muvu, hippopotamus, vula, 
rain, lwevw (place-name, commonly Luebo); Kongo: mowa, 
rain, vundula (place-name, commonly Vundula), 

(25) bakwedzidga, indef. past tense of kwedgläga, to embark 
(active), causative of kwela, to embark (neuter), to go aboard, 
applicative of kwa, to take. The indef. past tense of all verbs ends 
im -i: tena, to cut, ateni, he cut, kolo, to say, akodgi, he said, bete, 
to beat, abeti, he beat; the indef. past tense of the causstive ends in 
a: tenidga, to cause to cut, atenidga, he caused to cut; cf. akwe- 
dgidga, aidgidga, bamomanidga, indef. past tenses of kwedgldga, 
idgidga, and manidga. 

(28) akatodgi, indef. past tense of katola, to take off. 

(27) aidgidga, ındef. past tense of idgidga, causative of ila, to finish. 

(28) abeidga, indef. past tense of beidga, to put. 

(29) jawi <e-a wi, one; e- refers to esika; ja is the genitive 
partacle, always used to indicate the concord between the numeral 
one, and the noun determined: one man, motu wawi (o-a-wi); 
one day, mokolo mwawi (mo-a-wi). The numerals 2-5 simply take the 
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prefix: two men, batu ‘babe, three days, mikolo mi'atu, four islands, 
bianga binei, five spears, makongo matanu. The numerals 6-10 
motoba, nsambo, mwambi, dgibwa, dgomi are substantives and, of 
course, unvariable. 

(30) aikangi, indef. past tense of kanga, to bind; prefix i- refers 
to ykua. 

(31) anakalela, present continuative of lela, to weep, to mourn, 
to cry. Also inakabima, pres. cont. of bima, to come out; prefix i- 
refers to mplodgi. 

(82) bumotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask.  mo- refers to 
pkumba. 

(33) mpr, sometimes m/1, conjunction used to connect two sentences’ 
or parts of sentences. The other conjunction na, which also signifies 
“and”, is used to connect two substantives or pronouns, e.g. amopei 
nsu mpi adguygi, he gave him the fish and he went back; mama na 
mwana wündr, the mother and (with) her child. 

(34) bwam/ulolaka < bo-a-m-Fulola-ka ; 2nd pers. plural, negative 
imperative of Fulola bo-, pref. subject; a- negative tense-prefix ; 
m- pers. pron. pref. object; -ka, continuative tense-suffix, indicating 
emphasis. Fulola, to unroll, is the inveraive of Fula, to roll up. 

(35) bolelaka bobele boledsi' bolelaka, hortative imperative of 
lela, to ory; boledgi, absolute infinitive of lele, depending from 
bolelaka ; bobele, adverb, meaning “ only, simply”, when preceding the 
verb and “ definitely " when following the verb. 

(36) balubodzi, indef. past tense of lubola, to put ashore; the 
neuter form is lubwa, to go ashore. 

(87) mpamba, properly a substantive, meaning ‘‘naught, nothing”, 
and used as an adverb and an adjective, with various meanings: 
ameki t nebuka ndgete mpamba, he vainly attempted to crack the 
stick; bakeiki bokila na nkele, mpi badgungi mpamba, they went 
hunting in the morning and they came back without game; motu 
(wa) mpamba, an insignificant fellow, dgiFolr (dga) mpamba, an empty 
baaket. 

(38) aidgingi, indef. past tense of dginga, to gather; i-, prefix 
referring to nkua, bones. 

(39) mondulr, tooter, made from the horn of a buffalo. 

(40) namolei, indef. past tense of le, to eat‘; mo- refers to koi 

(41) onakolo, present indicative tense of kolo, to say, to speak. 

(42) nanalela, present indicative tense of lela, to cry, to 
mourn. 
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(43) bo'ba, again, is an infinitive used here as an adverb. Cf. 
balei ykasa boba, they again put the baskets. An equivalent con- 
struction, with boba conjugated is found in: babobi netuna bango tz, 
they again began to ask, and we could say as well: bubobi netuna 
banso and babobi nele ykasa. 

(44) onalela, present indicative tense of lela, to mourn. 

(45) toFulola, present conjunctive of Fulola, to unroll. 

(46) mwandr, possessive pronoun; mwa (mo-a) refers to mondulr 
and nd: (or Jo) to gkumba. 

' (47) gkusa, collective of mokasa, a leaf, pl. mikasa. 

(48) baikala, successive tense of la, to put; the tense-prefix is 
ika-; possibly < ba-i-ika-la; then i-, prefix would refer to ykasa. 

(49) moko < mo-oko ; -oko, indefinite adjective = a certain, some. 

(50) mangala, plural of dgingala, yaw. The co-operation or even 
the presence of diseased or infirm people is looked upon as prejudicious 
to the success of an undertaking. They therefore are not admitted. 

(51) nala, present conjunctive of la, to put. 

(52) bamolemoledgi, indef. past tense of lemola, to be angry with; 
mo- refers to mwana; lemoa, to be angry. 

(53) bamobeti, indef. past tense of bete, to beat; mo- refers to 
mwana. 

(54) bamomanidga, indef. past tense of manidga (see note 25), 
remove, to put out of the way, causative of mana, to be off; amani, 
he is off. ; 

(55) mpendga, alone, adjective and adverb, probably originally 
a substantive of the n-n class: ygai mpendza, I alone, I in truth; 
bafaranka ba mpendga, one franc coins; mpo ja mpendga, an 
exception. 

(56) aikala, successive tense of la, to put; Ika-, tense prefix. 

(57) baikakeka, successive tense of keka. Likewise aikakeka. 

(58) adgi, for adgwei, indef. past tense of dgwa, to get, to meet ; 
the reciprocal form is dgwana, to meet each other. 

(59) amosisi, indef. past tense of sisa, to threaten; mo-, pers. 
pron: object, referring to gkoi. The intensive form is sisola and means 
“to dupe” ; neuter form, sisoa, to be deceived ; cf. bosisoi! you are 
caught | indef. past tense of sisoa. 

(60) ondgongia, imperative of dgongia, to put back, causative of 
dgonga, to return; n-, pers. pron. prefix lst pers. singular, object. 

(61) ndenakotumbodzi, future indicative of tumbola, to open (s 
wound); ko-, pers. pron.-prefix, 2nd pers. singular, object ; tumbola, 
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reversive of tumba, to burn 1; neuter form tumbwa, to be opened: 
mpota etumboi, the wound is opened. | 

(62) nenawei, near future of wa, to die. 

(63) wantrwa, immediately ; literally: on the spot (wa-nse-wa); 
nti = nse, ground. The locative prefixes have not been preserved in 
the Ngala-group, nor has the mfinitive prefix (ku-) ; remnants of the 
16th class (B. pa-, Ngala-Mabale wa-) are found in a few words as 
wantrwa, immediately, walo ? where ? wabo (mei), here, wana (mei), 
yonder ; remnants of the 17th class (B ku-, Ngala-Mabale o) are found 
in the quasi-preposition o as in o nse, on the ground, o ntei, in the 
middle, and in owo, there. 

(64) nenaFodgi, immediate future of Folo, to rot. 

(65) onamei, demonstrative of the second form (with -na); mei 
(mei, mi, mr) is enclytic emphatic suffix. 

(66) amobwaki, indef. past tense of bwaka, to throw; a-, 
pers. pron. pref. subject, ref. to mwana; mo-, pers. pron. pref. 
object, ref. to nkumba. 

(67) aikalela, successive tense of lela, to cry ; Ika-, tense prefix. 

(68) ombwaka, imperative singular, 2nd person of bwaka, to 
throw; m- pers. pron. pref, Ist person sing. object, ref. to 
gkumba. 

(69) nenajei, near future of Ja, to come, here: to become. 

(70) namobwakl, indef. past tense of bwaka, to throw; mo-, 
pers. pron. pref., 3rd person sing. object. 

(71) elongo, together, properly a substantive of the e- class, meaning 
a series; in other dialects, mologgo; in the dialect of Bonkula, liloggo, 
family, village. 

(72) bamimbombi, indef. past tense of bomba, to hide; mi., 
reflexive pronoun prefix; m-, phonetical element introduced before 
the accent. (Cf. “ Mabale Stories," Bulletin, Vol. V, Part II, p. 361, 
note (1). Cf. &mimbendl, indef. past tense of benda, to withdraw. 

(73) na mbangu with haste;  mbangu, substantive = fear 
(+ banga, to fear). na mbangu is also used to express the superlative : 
motu monene na mbangu, a very great man (cf. German: fürchterlich 
gross). 

(74) bamolubodgi, indef. past tense of lubola, to take ashore; 
mo- ref. to nkumba. ; P 

(75) jamboma < e-a-m-boma, near future of boma, to kill; m- 
ref, to gkumba. For e-, cf. note (5). 

(76) gkondı, favourite women of the ndongo, harem. 
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(TT) bonkweteks, hortative imperative of kwete, to cut. g<m-, 
pers. pron. pref. object ; ke- continuative suffix expressing emphasis. 

(78) nananola, present conjunctive of nanola, to rest; ananodgi, 
indef. past tense of the same verb. 

(79) bonamei, properly the demonstrative pronoun of the bo- class 
(second form, in -na) For -mei, see note (65). 

(80) etenidga, indef. past tense of tenidga, to cut oif, causative of 
tena, to out, and used here in & passive sense. 

(81) amodgi for amodgwei, indef. past tense of dgwa, to get; 
mo- refers to gkumba. 

(82) bamokangi, indef. past tense of kanga, to catch; mo- refers 
to kumba ; bamokwei, ind. past tense of kwa, to take. 

(83) o mboka monsoso, at the kingfisher's ; mboka, substantive = 
village. Cf. o mboka ja monsoso, in the village of the kingfisher. 

(84) og, eg, corrr is the call of the kingfisher, which we represented 
by the palatal eg, on behalf of ite strong i- resonance. 

(85) bolamba, imperative plural, 2nd person of lamba, to boil. 

(86) matoko, simple tense of toko, to bubble, here used as an 
adjective. mai ma mweja, hot water, literally, water of fire. 

(87) bomomelaka, hortative imperative, 2nd pers. pl. of mela, to 
putin; -ka, emphatic suffix. mo-, ref. to gkumba. 

(88) neboeni, near future of Ens, to see. 

(89) bo, cf. note (7). 

(90) enakoloko, habitual tense of kolo, to say ; na- tense prefix, 
-ko, suffix. In subordinate sentences the real subject follows the verb, 
which 18 then introduced by the impersonal pronoun e-. 

(91) bombomaka, hortative imperative of boma, to kill; m- 
refers to gkumba. 

(92) dgi'idgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish. 


CONNECTED TRANSLATION 


They went to the bank of the river and arrived at a fishing-camp. 
The following morning they out down a tree. The tortoise said: “If 
we cut now, will you, leopard, cut first, and I shall catch the tree on 
ıny breast; as soon as it will be falling down, I shall turn round." 
The leopard agreed. They cut down a tree, and, when it was falling 
down, the tortoise caught it up and he turned round ; as to the tree, 
it fell to the ground. They cut down another, the leopard caught it 
_ up, but it fell upon him and he died. 
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The tortoise took the leopard and cut him to pieces ; he went to the 
village and said to the inhabitants: ''Friend-leopard asked that a 
taboo-plantain should be sent to him and salt and a big jug as well.” 
So they shipped those things and the tortoise went back to the fishing- 
camp. He boiled the leopard with the salt in the jug, he took the dish 
off the fire, he ste it and cleaned it up. He took all the bones and 
gathered them, he bound them in a mat, and embarked them ınto the 
canoe. He started weeping and tears started running down. 

The tortoise arrived in the village and the people asked him: 
“ What have you done?” The tortoise said: “ Our friend, the leopard, 
cut down a tree and it fell on him and he died. He asked that, on his 
arrival at the village, people should not unroll him but just only mourn 
him." They put ashore the leopard, in fact only bones, which the 
tortoise had bound in a mat. They started weeping, and when all 
of them had done so the tortoise took his tooter and he tooted: “I 
have eaten him with salt and palm-oil, I have eaten him with salt 
and palm-oil, 8.8.0.” The people asked him: “ What are you saying, 
yon?” The tortoise answered: “I am mourning uncle-leopard.” 
Again they all mourned, and the tortoise blew his tooter: “I have 
eaten him with salt and palm-oil, a.5.0.” Again they asked him: 
“ Tortoise, what are you crying?” “ Well," the tortoise answered, 
“I am simply mourning uncle-leopard.” But, the people replied: 
“You are a liar, just a moment and we unroll the mat ourselves." 
And what did they behold ? A lot of bones and there was the end of it. 

The tortoise fell in the water, he escaped with his tooter and tooted : 
“I have eaten him on the sly with salt and palm-oil." They buried 
the leopard, and twisted palm-leaves, which they put in the water. 
Thereupon a child, covered with yaws said: “Let me also put my 
basket ın the water. But they were angry with him, beat him and put 
him out of the way. Nevertheless, he twisted his basket and placed 
it on the edge of the water. In the morning they went and looked 
at their baskets, but the ones belonging to the older people were 
empty. The child went and looked and he had got the tortoise. The 
tortoise threatened him saying: “ Put me back, quickly, or I shall 
tear open your wounds, I should die immediately and rot." The tortoise 
then exploded. The child noticed the stench and said: “He is 
rotten." He threw him into the water and cried to the old people: 
“ I had got the tortoise and he said, * throw me back or I shall rot,’ and, 
in fact, he began stinking, and I threw him back.” The older ones 
called him a liar. They came back in the morning, went on together, 
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and hid themselves. The child also went and looked at his basket, 
and he had got the tortoise. The tortoise said: “ Throw me away, 
immediately, or I shall rot." The old ones came out quickly, they took 
him ashore and went with him to the village. The tortoise said: 
“In case you people should kill me, please call my favourite, cut my 
head on the edge of the water and let me rest my neck on the thigh 
of the woman. 

They did so. The tortoise rested his neck on the thigh of his 
favourite, they cut, but the tortoise drew back his head and the 
thigh of the woman was cut off and she died. The tortoise escaped in 
the water, and he blew on his tooter : “ Caught, caught!” 

They placed their baskets once more, and went and looked in 
the morning. The boy with the yaws had got the tortoise. They 
fettered him, they went and fetched medicines at the kingfisher’s. 
The kingfisher said : “ Kj, kj, kjrrr, boil water, kj, kj, kjrrr, bubbling, 
kj, kj, kjrrr, hot water, put the tortoise in it, kj, kj, kjrrr, and you 
will see, he will be dead in a second. 

When they had done what he had told them to, they returned to 
the village, tied the tortoise and warmed water. The tortoise said: 
* Kill me on the edge of the water.” “ All right,” they retorted. The 
water bubbled, they seized him, and put him into the water, he died. 
That’s the end of the story. 





A Chinese Vocabulary of Malacca Malay Words and 
Phrases collected between A.D. 1403 and 1511 (?) 


Transcribed, translated, and edited by E. D. EDWARDS and 
C. O. BLAGDEN 


ik list of words and phrases contained in this article is one of ten 

manuscript vocabularies bound up in a volume lettered Kö Kwó 
Yi Yü which forms part of the collection of Chinese books made by 
the well-known missionary, Morrison (who lived from 1782-1834), . 
&nd has been deposited on permanent loan by University College, 
London, in the Library of the School of Oriental Studies. 

All its contents are in Chinese characters, some of which &re used 
in their proper senses to indicate the meanings, and others to serve 
as phonetio transoriptions, of the foreign words explained. Owing to 
the limitations of the Chinese phonetic system, these transcriptions 
are often imperfect and ambiguous, and that is one source of 
uncertainty in the identification of the Malay words in the list here 
published. Another is that the Chinese collector and his informants 
may sometimes have misunderstood each other, and the former may 
have misheard a word given to him even if it was the right one. 
Besides all this, there may also have been mistakes made by copyists. 

For the manuscript is not an original. The colophon says that it 
was revised, and the reviser may well have added a few errors of his 
own. Certainly someone did. From internal evidence it seems 
probable that the words and phrases, or at any rate some of them, were 
collected half a century or more before the list was revised. The 
earliest historical date connected with Malacca is 1408, when a mission 
was sent from China to vısit it and open up diplomatic relations. 
That mission returned to China in 1405, and the record of it contains 
the earliest certain mention of the existence of Malacca that is known 
to us; nor ıs there any clear indication as to how long the place may 
have been in existence before that time. In 1511 it was conquered by 
the Portuguese, and the Malay Sultan and chiefs, together with a 
considerable part of the Malay population, fled and abandoned it. 

But in Parts VII, TX, and XIV of our vocabulary there are words 
and phrases which seem to imply the existence of a Malay govern- 
ment. Moreover, in the whole vocabulary no European loanwords 
at all have been found ; and there would almost inevitably have been 
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some if any considerable part of it had been made after the time of the 
Portuguese conquest. 

It appears to be practically certain, therefore, that the vocabulary 
was compiled from lists of words collected within the period indicated 
above, and that it is the oldest Malay vocabulary known to us, the 
next oldest being the one made by Pigafetta in 1521. 

That it was derived from several different sources is made highly - 
probable by the faot that the same word is often transcribed in quite 
distinct ways, sometimes even in the same section (cf. 61 (with 67-9), 
73-4, and 89-90 ; 63 (with 208), 64 (with 195), and 79-82; 192 and 
206 ; 212 (with 433), 216 and 434 ; 278 and 469 ; 284 and 384). From 
the number of such cases it may reasonably be inferred that several 
independent oollectors had been at work, and that their various word 
lista were afterwards consolidated into one and roughly subdivided 
into parts by a compiler, possibly by the reviser who added the 
colophon in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Owing to the peculiarities of Chinese transcription the vocabulary 
can teach us very little about the phonetics of the fifteenth century 
Malay. Nor does it give us much new material for Malay lexicography. 
This is hardly surprising when one considers how extraordinanly 
conservative the language has shown itself to be in these respecte. 
In the Sumatran inscriptions of Sri Vijaya dating from A.D. 683-6, there 
are numerous words that are absolutely identical with them modern 
forms. (Cf. the vocabulary in BEFEO. xxx, 65-80.) 

Nevertheless, it seemed worth while to rescue this old vocabulary 
from the obscurity in which it has rested so long. Malay documents 
older than the seventeenth century are decidedly rare, and very little 
indeed has come down to us from still earlier times ; so that anything 
that can be discovered has a certain value. Besides, this document 
tells us something about the things that interested the Chinese 
collectors. Most of the words contamed in it are substantives (and 
principally the names of things); then come adjectives; verbs are 
poorly represented, and other parts of speech dre almost entirely 
wanting. 

The greater part of the 482 entries could be identified at first 
sight. But others were not so obvious, and a few have resisted our 
best efforts. It is to be hoped, therefore, that other scholars will bé 
more successful in dealing with them. When the Malay equivalente 
were not found in the usual dictionaries (such as those of Favre, 
Wilkinson, and Winstedt) an authority for them has been given, 
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unless, being loanwords, they are recorded in the ordinary dictionaries 
of the languages from which they were borrowed. Not all loanwords 
have been noted as being such, particularly when they are in common 
use in Malay ; and they are generally given in their Malay, not their 
original foreign, forms. The titles of certain works of reference are 
given at the end of this paper. For the explanation of some of the 
botanical names we are also specially indebted to the personal 
assistance of Mr. H. N. Ridley, C.M.G. 

It might have been expected that the Chinese transcription would 
indicate what kind of Chinese the collector used as a basis. But an 
examination shows that no single systematio method was in use, which 
confirms the conolusion already indicated above that several oolleotors, 
each with his own method, have been at work. The latitude they 
allowed themselves may be illustrated, for example, by the use of the 
character chén, which does duty for the Malay sounds chén, chéng, 
j&(r), jung, ching, and chen. 

Accordingly the romaniration adopted has been that of Pekinese, 
as found in Giles’s dictionary, which though under the circumstances 
often conventional, has at least the merit of uniformity and facilitates 
reference. For the Malay, the ordinary system of romanization used 
by English scholars has been followed. 

A literal translation of the Chinese catchwords has been given in 
most cases, in order to assist in determining the Malay equivalents. 

For convenience of reference the entries have been numbered and 
an asterisk has been added to those which are discussed in the notes, 
such notes being numbered identically. In certain cases, where the 
reference is to another number, the latter has been added to the 
astenak. 

It is rather remarkable that Malay is not one of the languages 
recorded by Hirth in his article mentioned at the end of this paper, 
as having been officially studied during the period at which this 
vocabulary was compiled. Yet from internal evidence it seems likely 
that it was in fact compiled under official auspices, and a priors that 
would seem most probable. A  Chinese-Japanese vocabulary, 
bound up in the same volume as our Chinese-Malay one, has a 
colophon indicating that it was revised in the same year, though not 
by the same person. 
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Wu m mE OS 


MALAOCA VOOABULARY 


R X Astronomy 


Alsanıny. 
aky, day, hesven 
sun, day 
moon, month 


wind 


smoke 
dipper, Dipper 
mist, fog, vapour 
red olouds, vapour, 
obacurity 
sky (day) cloudy 
sky (dey) black 
day (weather) cold 
day (weather) hot 
day (weather) dry 
blow wind (It is 
windy) 
violent wind 
big wind. gale 
amall wind, breexe 
0001 (chill) wind 
= N. wind 
(a) pleasant wind 
(b) enjoy the 


Parr I 


Sound Kquivaleni. 


32 Hi 
Mr 
mx 
dA 

zs € 

X gk 
Boh 
RRT 
d FE 
ESI: 
Mr 
RENH 
F à # 
35 M # 
SES. 
qm 
RHEA 
E s BE dco 
x 5 

x d 
dA BK 
DIEI. 
DI E uA 
EET: 
RAA 


an la 

ha lı 

pu lan 

an yin 

ye wan 

ku lu 

wu chan 

an Ie tà tu (tou) 
an pen 
ping yin tang 
ha sa 

ping tang tu chu 
kan pi ta 
pang ku ning 


an la ko lan 
an la hm tan 
an la ting yin 
pe na esti an la 
ma ino 


li an yin 


an yin tao fan 
an yin pu se 

an yin ko ohih 
sé chu an yin 


an yin pai 


an yin pu lun ti , 


an yin la pu 
an yin chê hsa 


bintang* 

asap 

bintang tujoh* 

gémprta* 

mambang 
kuning* 


29 4x Mi 
30 m X 
31 Z Ng 
3 Xm 
33 Oh Bi 
24 S8 5 
FE 
36 W A 
37 z* it 
38 mt ph 
2-3 
4 HE 
4 A* 
42 H HH 
43 HX 
4 A æ 
5HE 
H% 
€ B4 
48 Hm 
0 m 
50 HA 
51 M 


in 8, 15-18, where the proper word is han. 


Meaning. 


(There is) no wind 


wind sound, Le. the 


sound of wınd 


thunder sound = 
the sound of 


thunder 


heavy rain 


small (gentle) ıaın 


fine rain 
to rain 
continued ram 
clouds scatter 
(disperse) 
clouds open 
(disperse) 
clouds flying 
moon rise(s) 


moon set{s) 


moon (is) bright or 


moonhght 
moonhght 
moon half 
sunrise 


sunset 


midday 
late ın the day 


(when the) stars 


oome out 


FA durmg the day 


lightning 


KARM 
d d 
meh“ 
BÉ Ti 
B HER 
Bond d 
BEE 
& 5 À & 
mde 
LEE RU 
358 RR XI 
AELK 
iE 
EE E 
RUHE 
See 
TEE 
MED E 
RH x m 
vs Fl GE 
REX 
MUN HE 
M È 
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an ym ku tu 
an yin pu 1 


ku lu pui, 


wu chan pu a 
wu ohan ko chih 
wo chan hain ni 
wa chan tu lun 
wu chan la ma 


ye wan tè lang 


ya wan té lang 


ye wan tè li pang 
po lan pe Iu nai 


ms su pu lan 
tè lang pu lan 


tà ym pu lan 
téng chia pu lan 
be h ko lu 


he h ma su 


ha lı tång chia 
ha L ma su 


ping ym tang ko 


lu 
he lı ha: yang 
chı lan 


119 


bmtang 
k&lugr* ts 
nang bari? 
liai* 


1. Allah (= “ God ") is appropriate here, but quite inadmissible 


2. han = “day”, cf. 47, 50, 97, 100; matahari = “sun”, cf. 45, 
46, 48 ; for mata, cf. 64, 352. . 
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8. C£ 1, 29, 88, and 100. 

10. For the transoription, of. 49. 

12. = “ seven stars ”, usually applied to the Pleiades. For the 
Chinese character, cf. 208. 

13. = “uproar” (from Sansk. kampta). But cf. Batak golap 
gumpita, “quite dark" (Favre, Diœionnaire Malais-Français, s.v. 
gempita). 

14. — “The yellow sunset glow”, conceived as & malignant 
influence. 

- 16. hart hitam would be an unusual expression ; literally “ black 
day”. 

17. Of. 94, 105. 

18. The Malay order is inverted by the transcription, unless the 
meaning is to be “the heat of the day " or “ the day is hot”. Cf. 1. 

19. = "drought". For the omission of the first syllable, of. 14, 
144, 228, 312, 313, 321, 328, 348, 415, and 441. 

20. h makes no sense, unless it is for dt, which might mean “in: 
(the wind)". Orit mıght represent the first syllable of rebut “ storm " 
(in which case the Malay order is inverted). Or cf. 166. 

21. tofan is the Arabic tufän, but the transcription suggests a 
pronunciation taufän. 

24. The Malay order is inverted, unless ıt means “the coldness of 
the wind " or “the wind 18 cold ”. 

25. — ' favourable wind ". 

27. Literally “an anchoring wind”, an expression unknown to us, 
but conveying the sense of the Chinese. 

28. = "bad wind”. 

29. Cf. 8, 88, and 100. The second word is doubtful; perhaps 
ku should be t's. 

30, 31. The Malay order is ınverted, unless these are sentences, 
e.g. “ the wind sounds ”, in which case bérbunys would be better than 
bunyi. 

37, 38. The words seem certain, but the sense should be “ bright 
(or clear) clouds ”. 

39. The transcription suggests that the word was pronounced 
térébang. 

40. = “ moon just rising” (or “ risen ”). 

41. The Malay order is normally the opposite. 

42. The Malay order is not necessarily wrong, but somewhat 
unusual, unless the meaning is “ moonlight ”. 


43. The first word should be the same as in 42. 
44. Normally this should mean “the middle of the month ". 


45, 46. The first word should be mataharı. 


last syllable of kéluar is also omitted in 49 and 316. 
47. The Malay order is inverted. ` 


48. Of. 46, which gives the true sense. 
49. For the transcription, cf. 10 and 45. 


50. The Malay order is mverted. 
51. lan is presumably a case of mishearing. 
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SFYEIYEHBRFESSHIRAHFEN 5 


+ mocsadsmcummmnwmamm cA 
Mo xeaxdcEgsEgoxdgscmds x d ar ELE 


FO Bg Ri o 


Part II 


3h E Geography 


Sound Equiealent. 


A 35 


eye uU 


un sm 


pu mi 


petu 
ohé lan 
te ne 

pe ta 

ku ta 

lu sun 
ko pén 
te ne 
sung ho 
pu chi 
ya i êh 
ma ta ya êrh 
su mu érh 


ya ta yên ting 


sung hopuse , 


sung ho ko chih 
sang ho to ssü 
lao pu se 
lao ko chih 
pe yeh pu se 
sung yen pu $& 


sung yen ko chih 
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Cf. 2 and 48. The 
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Alsanıng Sound Hquivaleat. Malay. 
A H large hill + À M HR pu obi pu sa bukit böser 
js ij small hill SEHR puch kochsh bukit köchıl 
Kk M large waves Jc pomo an pe pu sa ombak bösar 
Z^ Th small waves KEUR an pe ko ohih ombak kkchi 
KK the water (is) big XB OR WB yaıpum ayer böser 
= tide high 
IK À water small ORR RR ya i ko oh ayer köchil 
XH X —— ndefa :5 JR mk 3E ya ima su &yer masok* 
HORE tiderise EYE ya pe sang ayer pasang 
W Ae cmtern ma BFH Iso pu sa ti mën laut béear 
ärh tımor 
Hj GE  southean sea RM I JT leo pu ss hm la tan laut böser 
latan 
Ab DE ^ northern sea BEZ deo pu we wu ta le laut böser 
utara 
i X. mountam mist = san pa sapak” 
H F mountam range E E p od pe wa pu chi bewah bukit* 
below = at the 
foot of the mts. 
#7 sultho waves Hop mm &n pe ku tu ombak 
tönang ?* 
K TIL  largerıver A AR su ai pu se sungai bésar* 
Ay QD — smalizver BERR su ai ko chih sunga 
köchil* 
57. also = “fort”. 


58. also = “orchard, grove of fruit-trees ” in the jungle. 

60. = 55. The Malay word means “ earth, ground ", not “ mud, 
mire ”. 

61, 67, and 69. Ao 18 a curious substitute for the as that is required 
here (cf. the ko for ka» in 114). Some Chinese dialects have hap, hak, 
ah here and it seems possible that the transcription represents a 
dialect of Malay differing from the Malacca standard. 

64. Literally, ‘eye of water" = 63 and 352. 

66. = “tiled roof”. Cf. 235. 

69. Presumably the Chinese collector heard the initial | as a d. 

72. paya = “swamp ". 

73 and 74. For yen some Chinese dialects have ngang, nga, others 
yas, yet, which latter would be more suitable here: The meaning 
“lagoon, harbour" is not quite correct, as the Malay word means 
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" river" (61), but the connection is evident, the reference being to 
the broad lower part of a river near its mouth. 

81. The Malay means “ water enters ”, not the falhng tade (which, 
is ayer surut). This is no doubt a case of misunderstanding. 

86. = “fleecy clouds, indistinct masses of vapour in the sky”. 

87. = “ (at) the foot of the hill ". 

88. The second half is doubtful: perhaps ku should be t'è and tu 
should be lang. The meaning would be “ the waves (become) calm ”. 

89, 90. For a+ some Chinese dialects have the more suitable ngar. 


Part III 
FR Time 

Meaning Sound Equivalent Malay. 
3x spring fe mén tung [unidentafled] 
x summer E, XE HL pe tu es penas" 
$k autumn Ye vv wên pa [unidentified] 
Zo winter P: t yin dingin 
oF year RW kêng na ta wên tahun génap* 
HB fame, season ve chan jam* 
# day 6 HT m ha lı ting chia  tängah han* 
d night RE ma lan malam 
HB dusk. twihght KE ko lan kélam* 
» clear, blue sky PS AR XE ha lits tu (tou) han t&doh* 
HR early (man) B, FF pe chi pegi 
x year (of age) xod ta wên tahun 
nm late (evening) ME ma lan malam* 
n cool, obill e # s8 chu séjok 
a cold AE B ting yin dingin* 


92. The second character of the transcription is wrong. Cf. 18. 

94. There ig no doubt as to the identification, but the transcription 
is not very good (cf. 105). For ts some Chinese dialects have tik, tù, 
ish. On the above four words ıt may be remarked that as in Malay 
there are no seasons (m the Chinese sense of the word, and our own) 
the translations are only conventional. ' 

95. Assuming the identification to be correct, the Malay order - 
is inverted and the meaning would be “a full year”. Cf. 102. 

96. jam = “time, hour ” (not “ season "). 

97. The Malay ‚order is inverted and the true sense is “ midday " 
(= 47). 


99. — 
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** darkness "' 


100. Cf. 8. 
108. — 98, which gives the right meaning. 
105. This is a better transcription than 94. Cf. 17. 


Ot. 15. 


Part IV 


FE Jk Flowers and Trees 


Meaning Bound. Equivalent. Malay. 

106 4E flower Ab xs pu ya bunga* 

107 We gram 5t dm lung pu rumput 

108 T bamboo hs pu lu buloh 

109 c Jujube HER ko lo ma khurma (P.)* 

110 # plum, pruno SE = BR OFA Eno yacgantanllya amm?-* 

111 xk mulberry KR sa oh: [unidentified] 

112 3* garlic HE HN pe wang pu ti bawang 

puteh* 

118 Te wood, tree yi a ohia yu kayu 

114 yg Jf water-melon Ei ao & mén tı ko möndıkaı* 

115 ZH Hi sweet melon AR BY puti bittikh (Ar.)* 

116 Xy JR cucumber my E ti mên tmun 

117 dH BE sweet cane f + tê pu tBbu* 

118 À HD Hirnolapolyiricds, YEE m chén ta wón chöndawan* 
an edıble fungus 

119 fR HER the lungan — XA d TE pi: nachih nan bédurs China* 
Nepkslium longana 

120 #5 FE  lichee Aj 5& Fh la mo tan rambuten* 

121 Hf 7 = mandarm orange FE li mao limau* 
Citrus nobilis 

122 BR 7 coconut +a niu êh nior 

123 #5 +  persimmon H oP Ww ko ta‘an ma kösömakt 

124 XH P = egg-plant, brinjel ZX jf mu ohie — 

120 #4 --  peddy E imm pe ti padı* 

126 Ek Bh walnut BERKER ahh wa ko lassù bush kéras* 

127 3E FR fragrant wood for Xi] Ar la pu rabun ?* 
making inoenso 

128 Hj 3 ‘tree inoense ” 2 OK À ta me êrh damar* 

129 fL 3  garoo wood, hgn- Jm $& T jm WE oha iu ting chia gaharu 
aloes Aguilana | lan ténggilam* 


130 T $ 
181 #- 


132 Hf $ 
134% 


134 dt T 


195 $k S TE perfumes, scent 
136 ME M ik wood = 7 
137 4 M, TE benom 

138 $E & 5 rove maloe or 


139 EY fü 
140 HE * 


14 A 
142 5 X 
143 & AN 


os 
& HD 


BEER 


m 


* 


148 fp $% 


149 & 
160 3€ 3€ 
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Meaning. 
cloves KE 
putohuck (root ofa Ay Pf 

‘species of Cash- 

mere thistle) 
sandalwood 


dulce) 


x% 
= 


liquid storax 
asafootida. 
m&p&n or sappan 
wood 
pepper 
myrrh | 
Lindera strychni- 
folia (ht. black 
modioine) 
gum-lao e 
rattan B 
Ri 
F 


UN yE ZHE 


SER c PREG 
fet 
+ 


betel-nut 

a tree grown in 8. 
Chins from which 
& pungent inoense 
is made. Its root 
resembles tho 
willow root &nd is 
white 

dragon's blood Rak 
(resin. from 


Sound Equivalent. 


chán chieh 
pa chu 


ohân ta na 


kêng ti lu kan 


aháng tan 


pe pe wan 


chia yu la chia 


lu kan 


mu le 


chán érh ns 


ya ta 
hai : 


Malay. 
ohöngkeh 
puchok 


lada 
murt (Ar.) 
ubat hitam* 


jörnang 


artal, hartal* 
[unidentifled]* 
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Meaning. Sound Equwalent Afalay. 
151 EK Mj (tump) ? Paso JE lo pa lobek* 
lacca acinosa 
152 Hr AS = camphor mA 5 chia pu &rh kapur" 
153 dk AR FE rose water Eu OR 5d HK Eno yeiérh ma yo ayer mawar 
104 5 Æ ffi oubebs FREE kan mo ku esti kömukus* 
155 AK BK AK Caryota ochlaudra EF f] su h ohı [unidentifled]* 
ooir-palm 
156 4b #1 A Chinese rosewood Hi h F Æ chia yu pu o kayu 
bongor ?* 
A à À À ohia yu pu hm kayu bie" 


157 $8 Xi Jk won wood 


106. The transcription seems to represent buah “ fruit ”, rather than 
bunga “ flower ”. 

109. = “ date”. 

110. asam (literally “ sour”) 18 the first part of several plant 
names. The rest is not certain, but Mr. H. N. Ridley suggests réménsa, 
“the plum mango " (Bouea miorophylla). 

112. Literally “ white onion (or bulb) ", the usual name for garlic. 

114. For ko some Chinese dialects have kak, kask, kah. Cf. 61. 

115. Other variant Arabic forms are baif&kh and butaikh. This 
word appears to be the original of the Malay bétek, which the Chinese 
transcription is meant to represent. In our time it means the papaya 
(or papaw), a fruit first introduced by Europeans from America, to 
whioh about a dozen different names have been applied in as many (and 
more) Indonesian languages. Cf. Encycl. v. N.-I., 8.v. papaja. 

117. = "sugar cane ". Of. 416. 

118. The Malay word means “fungus ”, in general. 

119. The Malay word (literally “ Chinese plum ”) = “jujube ”, 
Zieyphus jujuba Lam. (Rhamnea). ° 

120. rambutan 18 Nephelium lappaceum L. (Samindacaæ). The 
Chinese name refers to N. litchi Camb. 

121. hmau = any citrus, big or small. 

123. The persimmon is not a local fruit, and is now usually known 
in Malaya by its Japanese name kaki (often preceded by the word 
pisang “ banana, plantain "). 

124. The transcription seems to give the Chinese name preceded 
by the Chinese word for “tree”. If it 1s to be read muka, we know 
of no such name for the egg-plant (brinjal, aubergine), which in Malay 
is called térong. 
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125. = 'rioe in the husk ". 

126. The first character of the Chinese transcription must be 
meant for pu not shi. The Malay means, literally, “ hard fruit," 
and is really the name of the ''candle-nut", Aleurites moluccanus 
L. (Euphorbiacea). 

127. The identification is not quite certain. The Malay word 
means “a drug for fumigation ”, or the smoke of it, ahd “to 
fumigate ”. There is also a word rabok “ tinder” 

128. damar is “ tree resın ” (not necessarily EAN 

129. Literally, “ sinking gaharu,” the Chinese name also no 
this characteristic of ite sinking in water. Cf. Chau, p. 205, JSBRAS., 
18, p. 361, Groen., p. 260. , 

133 and 137. These entries are puzzling. By a slight alteration 
of the last character in the transcription it could be made into Ẹ pan, 
so that 137 and the second half of 133 would represent the Arabic 
luban “incense ". In that case the first half of 133 might conceivably 
(though very doubtfully) stand for the Arabic kundur, which has a 
similar meaning, or even the Sanskrit gandha “perfume”. Cf. Chau, . 
pp. 195 seq., 199. There are, however, other possibilities. There is 
recorded in Wilkinson’s dictionary (s.v. kéménnyan) a “ sweet 
smelling gum” named À sérans, literally “ Christian benzom ” 
(i.e. of foreign origin) that has a synonym g&ah rokam, which might 
be the origin of our transcription. | 

134. The Malay word means “ caraway seed ”, an imported product 
(Carum Carus L. Umbelisfere) and other similar things, such as cumin 
and anise. Cf. Ridley, s.v. Jıntan. 

136. Cf. Chau, 211. According to the Encycl. v. Ned.-Indsé, this is 
Lawsonia inermis L. (Lythraceæ), but Favre makes it Myristica iners. 
It does not, however, appear under either name in Ridley’s lıst of 
Malay plant names, but Mr. Ridley in &- personal communication 
writes that it is a shrubby climber, Dalbergia parınflora Roxb., found 
in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, the wood of which is valued as 
incense. 

187. Probably this is for luban. See 133. 

138. Cf. Chau, pp. 200-1, where the following are distinguished, 
viz. (1) the storax of the ancients, apparently a product of Styraz 
officinalis, still common in Syria, (2) storax oil, a produot of L4quid- 
ambar orientalis L., of Asia Minor, and (3) a liquid storax produced 
(probably) from the Liquidambar altingiana L., of Java, the native 
name of which is rasamala. This latter name seems to have been 
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applied ultimately in the Malayan region to (2) as well. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, 8.v. rose-mallows. The Encycl. v. N.-I. considers the name 
rasamala to be derived from ros melleus “ honey dew ", but Hobson- 
Jobson and the Oxford Dictionary treat rasamala as the original word ; 
and it seems very unlikely that a local tree would be named after the 
foreign name either of & foreign product or even of ite own. Another 
hquidambar is also found in America (cf. Garcia da Orta, part i, bk. i, 
chap. 1, ad fin., bk. 3, chap. 6). 

The Chinese transcription, however, is not entirely convincing and 
the matter is complicated by the fact that molö is said to be one of the 
foreign (i.e. non-Chinese) names for frankincense (Chau, p. 196). 

143. The Malay name also means “ black medicine ", and is the 
name of several species of Goniothalamus, particularly Giganieus and 
Ridley, the latter having also the variant name banian, which is 
possibly the-origin of the form in the transcription. 

145. Literally “white rattan”. Of. 445. The transcription 
suggests an archaic (and etymologically justifiable) pronunciation 
raulan. 

146. The transcription has not been interpreted. It may be 
corrupt, and the order of the characters may have been changed. The 
proper Malay word 18 pinang, from which the Chinese name (attested by 
I Teing in the seventh century) is derived. 

147. Literally “water grass". 

149. The Malay means “ orpiment”’. 

150. Perhaps sireh “ the betel leaf ”, s¢rat, Citronella grass (Andro- 
pogon Cymbopogon), or the Javanese jahr,“ ginger ” 1 

151. The Malay name applies to Raphanus caudatus L. (Cruciferae). 

152. This is the camphor from Dryobalanops, found in Sumatra, 
Borneo, and the Malay Peninsula. 

154. The transcription indicates the Malay form, the original 
Javanese bemg kumukus. 

155. Possibly there has been misunderstanding here. The word 
in transcription looks like s4ligi “ javelin ", a weapon made from the 
nibong palm (Oncosperma tigillana). 

156. bongor is Lagersiroemia regina or some allied species. 

157. The Malay name also means “iron wood” and according to 
the Encycl. v. Ned.-Indie it includes a variety of hard, dark woods. 
CE. 424. 


4 
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Parr V 
BE Birds and Beasts 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
168 fü dragon 35 MI na chua naga 
159 Ht tiger mA ya li mao harimau 
160 wt serpent, make RN) wu la &rh ular 
161 & elephant jm 3L chis cha gajah 
162 BE oamel * 4 an te onta 
163 42 ox uU w lmg pu lémbu 
164 Æ sheep, goat FR kan ping kambing* 
165 Fy horse À € kuta | kuda 
166 # fish # F lı kan ikan* ` 
107 Xt oat Mu ku chán kuching 
168 36 dog ZN an chen anjing 
169 3% pig E m pe pi babi 
170 $$ goose Bx ang m anges 
171 H duck BS 1: itek 
172 $% chicken mE ye yen ` syam 
1735 donkey Ex ko là tai kaldai 
174 HH deer TR FB sa lu rusa* ` 
175 3 river deer, roebuok y (1 X) WM ? chih ohang kılang* 
176 £k tortoise (turtle) FE s pén niu péoyu* 
177 Wg shrimp, prawn LE wu tang udang 
178 MR crab Ao ko tang kötam 
| 179 & turtle 54 la pi labi-lsin® 
180 5 hare, rabbit F E P pu lan tu pélandok* 
181 # leopard, panther zE jm Bi, ye ohia ah harhmau 
akar* 
182 m insect Eom wu ls ulat* 
183 i ant an hai mo sómut 
184 kk bee i BK hmeh lang malang* 
185 K pheonix Ai Æ pu tung puchong t* 
186 BR RR parrot ju dm Xp mE chis chia tu we  kakatua* 
187 MX M tho “oilan” or FY Bt obi ling — 
“unicorn " 
188 A44 = lon pM he ah singa* 
189 FL, 4d peacook % MX M pu lung mu la burong märak* 
190 Mj MK frog, toad Tn% ting chia ta katak* 
191 Eg kk spider * E, la pa labeh-labah* 


730 


192 gg fà (=? 4%) sparrow 


193 Æ JE 
19445 X 
195 X | 
196  Æ 


197 qr 3 
198 i£ Mj 


199 7K # 
200 $& 38 
201 3t M 


202 3 AE 
208 i E} 
204 M *h 


205 35 X 

(N 
2006 EH # 
200 & F 
208 © X 


209 X Xj 


210% IH 


211 A # 
212 xt BY 
213 Ei fh 
2148 Ik 
21535 DL 
216 *ü ME 


217 $8 * 
218 88 f 
219 f Jn 
220 pe Be 
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Sound Equivalent. 


Aleaning. 
w A o pu lung pi pi 
parrot RH nul 
rat, mouse & Ti íi ku sat 
water duok & mus i ti ya êrh 
sen-horse, walrus 4) 3E FM ku ta lao pu sa 
rıver pig FA TA lung pe lung pe 
sea-otter b BB 4 AR Ropu lang loo pu m 
buffalo k& NE ko la pao 
golden pheasant mE ME un A ya yen ya ns 
turtle-dove vik | 1&5 pu lung ku érh 
oriole, mango-bird 4 9A TA 3x pu lung ku ning 
magpie calls Ai YE 45 pu lung puri 
Hgreta modesta, or 5 NK 18 3X pu lung pe ao 
Eastern egret 
crow, raven pm pu lung chia chia 
a species of shnke 7}; Wh FH up pu lung pi pi 
ivory mx clus ting 
mandarın ducks & Fe TAR FA itéyaith 
(m. and £) ` 
turkey, moorhen dH MR xp FA y» yen ya pl 
and Palas! eared . 
pheasant 
knob on a orane’s /A JB 4p M pe tu pu lung 
head 
send-martin g Ah af ft ps tu pu lung 
tortoisoshell Hm ha hn 
rhinoceros horn AM tsu la 
dog's bark # SD: an chén aha ls 
oat’s cell ik AK ku chán pu i 
dragon sels (= A 47) BBM to (= hui hn) na 
chis 
dragon bones TB ME 35 m tu lang na ohis 
dragon horn FE. HI tan tu na chia 
dragon claws IA BR i ku ku na chis 
tiger skin M AS zn Æ katya L mao 


Malay. 
burong pipit* 
nuri 
tikus 
itek &yer* 
kuda laut 

bésar* 
lombe-lombe* 
börang-börang 
laut bösar* 
kérban* 
ayam alast 
burong 
tëkukur ?* 
burong kunıng* 
burong bunyi* 
burong 
bengsu* 
burong gagak* 


burong pipit* 
gading 
itek ayer* 


ayam api* 


kulıt harımau 


221 JE M 


22 t Æ 
223 JE Jn 
204 HE E 
205 Mp R 
226 Æ E 
227 BY 4 


228 À ko 


Aleawing. 


“tiger whiskers 


tiger paw 

tiger claws 

tiger hair 

tide & horse 

a riding-horse 

kil an ox 

wasp (lit. yellow 
bee) 


EF 


chang ku ya li 
mao 

ché tı ya li mao 

ku ku ya h mao 

pi lu ya li mao 

nai ku ta 

ku ta le h 

ling pu pu nu 

172 


164. Primarily “goat”, but also applied to sheep. 
166. % kan for ikan seems to be a case of mishearing. Cf. 20. 


174. = “stag”. 
inverted. 
175. = “the barking deer". 


rectified, as the identification is practically certain. 


176. 
179. = “ 
reduplication. 


its simple form. 
180. = “ mousedeer ”, a very small antelope, Tragulus kanchu. 


181. akar = (1) 


“root”, (2) “ climbing rattan "'. 


of 159 gives the meaning “ leopard ". 


182. = “ 


maggot”, and the like. 
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Malay. 
janggut - 
harimau* 
Jari harimau 
kuku harimau 


' bulu harımau 


naik kuda 
kuda ları* 
bunoh l$mbu* 


pényénget t* 


The two charaoters of the transcription are 
The first character has been 
= “ sea turtle" (the one that produces tortoiseshell). 


a river turtle ". "The transcription does not indicate the 
It may be that the word was at that time used in 


The prefixing 


184. The usual word for “bee” is bah; bérsialang = “swarming”’, 


pokok sialang = “ a tree where bees nest ”. 


185. = “heron”. The identification is doubtful, resting merely on 


resemblance of sound. 


186. = “ cockatoo ", 


Archipelago. 
187. The transcription merely reproduces the Chinese name, 
which may possibly have been known to some Malays, though it does 
not seem to have gained a footing in the language. 
188. The character ak is sometimes pronounced ngah. 
189. Here and in 192, 201-6, and 210-1 we have the generic word 
burong “ bird ”. 
190. The first syllable of the transcription remains unexplained. 
191. Às in 179, the word is now zedupliseteh, The variant 


laba-laba is also recorded. 


VOL. VI. PART 3. 


imported from the eastern part of the 


48 
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192. = 206. pipt is applied also to some finches and some 
weaver birds. ] 

195. The Malay also means “ water duck", and is applied to 
the cotton teal, Netiopus coromandelianus. Cf. 63, 171, and 208. 

196. Literally “ horse of the big sea °. It 1s not clear what animal 
is intended by the Malay, which may be merely & translation of the 
Chinese. 

197. = “ porpoise ”. 

198. Literally “otter of the big sea”. Another case of omitted 
duplication, cf. 179, 191. As for the meaning, cf. 196. 

199. The transcription suggests a pronunciation kérébau (or 
even karabau). 

200. = “jungle fowl ”, in Javanese and probably in Malay also, 
though not found recorded with that meaning. The two words ayam 
and alas are, each of them, in use; but the ordinary word for 
“jungle ” is hutan. 

201. The identification seems reasonably certain though only 
& part of the specific name is given in the transcription. 

202. Literal “ yellow bird". The oriole is now styled burong 
kunyit-kunyit, “the turmeric-coloured bird." 

203. If a sentence, it means “a bird calls ", and berbunys would 
be better (cf. 30, 31). If the meaning is to be “the sound of a bird ”, 
the order must be inverted. 

204. À white bird, rather like & stork, the egret Herodias alba, 
and other allied species. (Cf. Winstedt, s.v. bird.) 

205. = “ Malayan crow "'. 

206. — 192, q.v. 

208. — 195, q.v. 

209. Literally “ fire fowl", which is a translation of the Chinese 
name, and does not appear to be recorded elsewhere in Malay. In 
mediaeval Chinese it also applied to the cassowary, a Molucoan bird 
(Groen., pp. 198, 262), which is probably what is meant here. 

210. Doubtless this was what Groeneveldt calls a “ crane crest", 
which, 98 he explains (p. 198) was really the horny crest of the horn- 
bill (buceros), from which buttons, etc., are carved. batok = “ crown 
of the head ", often confused with batu “ stone ". 

211. The Malay order is inverted in the transcription. As reotified, 
it means “ stone (or rock) bird ”, unidentified, and is a literal version 
of the Chinese name. 

212. = “scale, shell (of tortoise)”. Cf. 216, 433, and 434. 
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218. To complete the sense, badak ''rhinoceros", should come 


after this. 


214, 215. As they stand these entries are sentences: “the dog 
barks,” “the cat makes a noise" (where bérbunyi would be better, 
cf. 30, 31, 203).. If they are to mean “the dog's bark” and “the 
cat’s noise " the animal names must come last. 

216. Cf. 158, 212. Here the transoription has the character to 


wrongly for Ass hsi. 


221. Literally “ tiger’s beard ". Cf. 365. : 

226. Can mean either (1) “a running horse" or (2) “the horse 
runs". Presumably the former is intended. 

227. The Malay order is invertéd. Cf. 163. 

228. Though the identification is not quite certain, one Chinese 
dialect would read this ngi nga; cf: 346. For the omission of an 
unstressed first syllable, cf. 19, 144, 312, 313, 321, 328, 348, 418, 


and 441. zi 
Parr VI 
= ong Houses 
Leaning Sound Kquivaleni. Malay. i 
229 AX hall, temple Ek ME XS HT lumelechepu rumah raja 
F E lung pan pérémpuan* 
230 H room (N.), house (8.) Be Jk : lu ma rumah* 
231 BH door, gate X mE . ^ pingta ~ pmtu 
282 à window ERE HS chê lan cha an jola-jalat* —— 
233 k Bj large house BREAK ,  ehima pu se rumah béeer* 
234 y P$ small house Ke H” lu ma ko chıh rumah köchil 
235 A, F4 = tiled house HE YF AL Tou me ye te kön rumah atap he 


- tang gènting* 


229. = “ house of the female raja ", presumably the chief wife 


of the ruling prince. 
280. = “ house” 
232. = “ lattice " 


Cf. 291. SA 
(not “ room"). * 
The identification i is doubtful. 


238. Tis Hse character aie should 'be lu, as in 229, 230, 234, 


and 235. 
235. Cf. 66. 


si E 


i 
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Part VII 
FA Implements, etc. 


Sound Equivalent. 


cH 
a 
E 
E 


2 
5 
’ 

Et 


(E 
* 


# 
üt 
E 


Es 
2 
z 


X oM ER SHE SPRESHRARA SS OR WARE 
E 
m 
E B 
4 H 
* 
H 


AD o mu Gh (M x Bo CR HP ER DS i e D EP EP M RH E (E qo We te Rw 
u EU 
& 
3 
LÍ 


um 
T 
3 


[unidentified] 
kayu panjang* 
tiang 

suda ?* 


layar* 


[unidentified] 
kapak 
körai, käre 
(Jav.)* 
killat (Ar.) t* 


— 
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735 


Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
269 F pint RH ku la kulak* 
270 & besin 7 M ta yen | zi 
271 $4 cup AR oha wan chawan” 
272 Mr P whip x Au ah&n mei ta chämstı 
279 Wt M  smpstand NRW chis oh: tien kaki dian* 
274 J] + Imie DER pi sha wu pisu 
275 W Æ abacus ER pa chi ne bèrkira ?* 
276 pk NH pillow A # Ft pe an tan bantal 
2117 W Po- comb PH XOU ee M buha érhkols sis —* 
278 dE Z mira RE Hl i chê la mien chármin* 
279 RR + me 3h m & chis tikar 
280 gt RE tron stove Kh te pu &h dapur* 
281 & Z small box RA chih pu ohápu 
282 dk (p carpet strip A 3t Hb 3E TE pehmgmeteni pörmadani 
283 FF -y- case, casket ju B chis la seti karas* 
284 BY dE helmet, hat-blook $ A chi la kulah (P.)* 
285 Be + saddle >A HB pu la na piana 
286 # Ff pot jar, jug, 4 #9 pu ti buli-buh* 

piteher 
287 # dish, plate, tray Je F ping kan pınggen 
288 Ff steel-yard AR ts ch'&ng daching 


236. Unidentified. The transcription seems to be corrupt. 

297. From the Arabic kursi. The transcription suggests (but does 
not necessitate) a pronunciation kurusi, which may well have existed. 
238. = “a sleeping platform, divan, broad sofa, or couch”. 

240. = 271. The expression means “ tea-cup " and is of Chinese 


origin. 


247. = 118. 
249. “ A black compound of burnt tamariad bast used at Batavia 


for staining the teeth." Modern Malay uses, for “ink”, dawat (Ar.) 
and inia (Portuguese); Mimangkabau has mansi in the sense of 
“indigo " (Van der Toorn). | 

250. = 53, ‘ stone.” 

251. Recorded by Shellabear in his article on “ Baba Malay ”, 
JSBRAS., No. 65, p. 62. : 

255. = “junk”. 

257. A card game, believed to be of Chinese origin. 

. 259. = “long piece of wood ". The proper word is galah. 
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261. Doubtful identification: suda is a '' caltrop ”. 

262. — '' sail ". 

203. ih = “cord, er The syllable ma is unexplained and . 
probably corrupt. | 

266. Recorded for Javanese in the sense of “ armour of plaited (or 
interwoven) copper or iron wire" and “blind of bamboo ”, but for 
Malsy only in the second sense. The Javanese forms are köre, kre, - 
the en Malay form is kérat (Van Ronkel). 

267. — “ mosquito curtain, bed curtains". The aonbnetion 
is doubtful 

268. The transcription seems to represent two Chinese wars: 

269. = “a measure (for rice and. oil) ". In the early part of the 
fifteenth poe it is described (for Java) thus : '' A joint of bamboo 
is cut off and made into a measure which is called kulak and is equal 
to 1:8 shéng or pint, official measure." (Groen., p. 178, adds that this 
is about 1°86 litres.) Minangkabau has the same word under the 
form kula’ (Van der Toorn). 

270. Unidentified. If we could make it épayan it would mean 
“a large jar” 

271. = 240, q.v. 

273. = “ candlestick ”. B 

275. = “ to count". Cf.343. The identification is very doubtful: 

277. sisir = “comb ", but the last two mois of the transorip- 
tion are unexplained. 

278. Cf. 469. The two transcriptions suggest that the pronuncia- 
tion was chérémin, as it often is to-day. 

280. = “ cooking place, hearth ". 

283. = “bor” (apparently for the betel chewing outfit, see 
J. Malayan BRAS., vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 37, and vol. vi, pt. iv, p. 37). 
It does not seem to be recorded in the dictionaries in this sense. 

284. Also kuläh “helmet, tara ” = 384. 

286. = a rounded bottle or flask with a long narrow neck, in 
modern Malay the word is reduplicated. 


Part VIII 
A Sh Persons 
Afeasing. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
289 Ei 5% Emperor ER su tuan Sulten 
Ac +  Her-apparent 85 AA X XL ya na la cha anak raja* 
291 E 5 = Empress Wü +L FR Me AE La cha pu lun pan raja 


pérémpuan* 
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Meaning. Sound Bqwivalent. . Malay. 
292 £j 4E Imperial oononbme Jm +L Æ Wer HE ls oha pu lun pen raja pérémpuan 
KR ko chih köchıl® 
293 Jc A yourExcellenoy BEER wu lang pu sa orang bösar* 
(great person) 
204 $ $$ “old gentleman” R5 HE Ju xs wu lang chis ya oreng kaya* 
(& title) 
295 VH Ej heed-man, chief mm Jg méntih méntéri 
| (Bansk.)* 
296 Hj 7 man, male Ju À chis chi lak:-laki* 
297 Æ A women TR i pu lun pan pérémpuan 
298 X father B B pe pe bapa 
299 HE © mother Bay mén ti manda, 
mandé (Min.)* 
300 Jt elder brother jm Mm ohia chia kukak* 
301 BB younger brother w ya ti adek 
302 38 woman, wife, ACTA) Pb pe (? ju) pu ibu* 
mother 
303 BE wife xod pita bin‘ 
304 FF father EE pe pe bepa* 
305 + son, child EE ye na anak 
306 f£ grandson B chou ohu chuchu 
307 A duke, gentleman, {R £F ff = ninila chi nenek lakı- 
sir, Mr, male lakı* 
308 $ old woman fr fRO MEER mnipulun pen nenek 
pérémpuan* 
309 fi father’s elder E, gun xb un pe pe tu ya bape tug* 
| brother 
310 HL father's younger E E f # pe pa mu ta bape muda* 
brother y 
311 M elder brother's wife, Jm JM Æ fé HE cha chis pu lun kakak 
married woman pan pérémpuan* 
290. = “ child of a raja ", not necessarily heir apparent. - 


291. Literally “female raja”. Cf. 229. 

292. Literally “ small female raja ”. 

293. Literally “ great person " (like the Chinese term). 

294. Literally “rich man ”, but also used as a title. 

295. = “ minister (of state)”. 

296. The first character of the transcription should be la and 
the whole should be doubled, to mean “male”; laki = “ husband ”. 
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299. Not recorded as Malay in the usual dictionaries, but found in 
Van der Toorn. 

300. Usually = *'' elder sister’, “elder brother" being abang. 

302. Apparently the character- is written in error for ju (“to 
enter "), ngip in Hakka, yép in Cantonese. The Malay word means 
“mother ”. Alternatively it might be émbok, which has the same 
sense. 

303. Apparently a case of mishearmg. 

304. = 298. | 

307. The last half of the transcription must be doubled. But the 
expression means “grandfather”, and is not used nowadays as a 
title, though its more usual equivalent dato’ is both “ grandfather ” 
and “chief”. Cf. 296. 

308. = “ grandmother ”. 

809. Literally “elder father ”. 

310. Literally “‘ younger father ” = 304 + 482. 

311. = “ elder sister”. Cf. 300. 


Parr IX 


A # Human Affairs 


Meaning Sound Equivalent Malay. 
312 A worship, bow obei- BA A yin pe ményémbah* 
sance, honour, 
visit 
313 p kneel BRE tu lu érh běrtělok™ 
314 £r you NEAN tuan nan pa tuan hambe* 
315 R I BE pita beta* 
316 H (go) out p ko lu Stuart 
317 A onter "m: IDA su masok 
318 A enter ME ma su masok 
319 3 - retire, withdraw — T A wén tung undor ?* 
320 47 walk x € ohé lan Jalan 
321 3r stand nm s titi bérdiri* 
322 4p ext Tb tu dudok* 
323 + look, see pl lieh lihat 
324 A perceive, seo, appre-, AME FF uj su ta beh sudah lihat* 
hend 
325 M listen m 8mm mên nêng ya érh  m&n(dyingar* 


Meaning. Sound Equivaleut. 


326 HE BE arrange the servio AL 5E Tp JE 


328 BR E 


329 A. 


330 KE 2K 
331 M 3& 
332 W 


333 Me 3 
334 RB gn 
335 y Ei 
336 zt St 


337 5] X 


EEEE 
NÉE ERE 


SEEE 
EUR Mena 


312. In this and 313 the unstressed 
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(of underlings)? $L dc Pk pk 


| HK D WE NE 
327 E $9 iM go slong Imperial EEE 
highway 
have audience with F 3 
emperor 
repeatedly bow $i RB A 
get up, arise a 
ceremony ends Eu 
bestow PPR XE 
bow KE 
“kowtow " E 
thank for kindnees ae 3h A 3 
mue from knebng Ey FE A (d 
[meanmg doubtiul] Jy À] 45 X3 E 
X 5 HI 


fall prostrate, make Wi 4 
obeisance 
10,000 years! = A MU 


Long lwe the a 


congratulate ae 

regional products 1 BB 

intelligent ORB HE 

deliberate upon, $ $] 
consult 

banquet LER. 

respond, reply Mh 

minutely, owrefully ^p 2 

not agree, not By Ge n 
permit 5 


Malay. 
cha an ku tien  [unerplamed]* 
cha an lu lu 
se ma li li 
na: ya ha tans  nakastana" 
ya te ménghadap* 
lachiyipe lgi 
+ mönyömbeh* 
pa wén bangun 
su ta sudah" 
chung chung nu junjong 
k'o la &nugérah* 
se lan salam (Ar.)* 
su chu sujud (Ar.) 
ys ı su tuan ba: Sultan“ 
pe wen ti ta bangun 
bördıri* 
ma li pu ohi an béribu lan 
ping nu k'o la pénganu- 
gérah * 
tun to tundok* 
ta wên hm la she tahun sa- 
laksa* 
bsi la mla* 
pe lang barang* 
bu lang penta orang pandaı* 
oh la kıra* 
la chê ch'& mu raja Jamu* 
mu (mo) yeh wu mänyahut 
iya mgat* 
ta ta ko ta tidak — 


prefixes seam to have been 


overlooked. Cf. 321, 328, 329, 336, and 441. 
313. Or bérislui, which is the normal form. 
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314. Literally ' master of the slave", an honorific serving as a 
pronoun. 

315, Rather a literary word, used chiefly in correspondence. 

316. For the transcription, cf. 45 and 49. 

319. A somewhat doubtful identification. 

321. Cf. 312, 336. 

822. The transcription character ought to have been doubled. 

324. Literally “ has seen ”. 

325. = “hear”. The d is optional. 

326. The E seems to represent two or ike Malay 
phrases embodying instructions or orders in connection. with arranging 
persons according to rank or precedence or the like. It seems possible 
that the first two characters (cha an) — jangan “ do not!” 

327. = “go up into (i.e. enter) the palace ”. 

328. Cf. 312. The sense is correct, though literally the word 
means “ to face”. 

329. Cf. 312. 

331. = “ finished ”. | 

332. = “ humbly accept” (literally “ put on one’s head La “the 
princely bounty?” 

333. = Arabic salam, the usual salutation and acoompanying 
gesture, though the transcription would fit sdlam “to dive ". Possibly 
the Chinese gesture of bowing was misunderstood by the informant 
who gave the Malay equivalent. 

335. = “O Sultan ”, which is not the usual courtly mode of 
address. : 

336. Cf. 321 and 330. 

387. A probable interpretation, which would mean “ thousands 
of bounties", though the form with the prefix péng- does not seem 
to be recorded. 

338. = “ bow ”. 

339. = “10,000 years". Cf. 459. The expression is a literal 
veraion of the Chinese. 

340. = “ please ”. 

341. = “things”. 

342. — “a clever (or competent) person ”. 

348. = “reckon”. Cf. 276. 

944. = “the raja entertains (at a feest)”. 

946. = (1) “ to remember ”’, (2) “ remember | ", i.e. “ be careful |” 

947. The second half is unidentified. Cf. 480. 
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palm, sale of foot 
skin 
claws, nails 


BOB OMBRE C T aka Mie n E SRS BET EUG E 
BEIERSESHuER BRAVIA GHA PERNT ARK RN“ 


7 .. Parr X 


x 


IIS 


E #1 


= 
m 
i: 
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348. For the omission of the first syllable, cf. 14, 19, 144, 298, 312, 
313, 321, 328, 415, and 441. 

349. The identification is doubtful and the word awak, though 
formerly meaning “body”, is now generally used as a substitute 
for the 2nd personal pronoun, singular. Perhaps, however, nyawa 
“soul, life ” is intended. This is supported by the spelling of 345. 

355. = “ body ”. 

361. Unidentified. There has probably been some misunder- 
standing here. 

362. = 359. For “heart” jantong (hati) would be better. 

363. '' Hair of the head” is raming. 

367. A wrong translation (cf. 359). “ Lungs” = paru-paru. 

374. The Malay word should be Ida. 

375. = “thigh”. 

377. CL. 412, 413. The word is primarily “breast (female) ”, 
and then through (ayer) susu, literally “ water (ie. liquid) of the 
breast", “milk”, the word ayer being omitted. 

380. — “ finger, toe ". Cf. 222. 


Paar XI 
4 À BR Clothes 
Moasing: Sound Fquioalent, Malay. 
383 B Hi official coller Bg, er Aj 5 # pe chu lieh &rh baju leher 
"5 pån ta &rh bunter* 
384 $b Wi  gauro hat (of IK x ku la kulah (Pers.)* 
officials) 
385 & 3€ gold girdle =F eR MK A kan me &rh ma kamar (8)mas* 
sati 
386 y} wj — "mall" hat BK 3E m ku feı ya kopiah (Ar.)* 
387 Ed + «tin & in chin chia kımkha 
(Pers.)* 
388 Ay A44 cloth shirt B, # pe ohu baja (Pers )* 
389 d Fakir m yh — 
390 FF Z  tousers EANG su lu wan ärh eSluar (Pers.) 
391 #4 + thin elk, ponge fi) BE la wa kain rawa ?* 
392 f dj bamboo cloth gd 5 pe ahia &h [unidentified] 
393 Be À  lmed clothes E, f od EL fo pechutipsérh beju täbel” 
394 #4 Eb — shpper KR chıao ssi kaus (Ar.)* 
395 6% 7 curtains iH cd ku lan pu kélambu* 
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Meaning. Sound Equwolen. Malay. 
396 HE T- mattress? jux ohia su [unidentifled] 
397 Hy + boots Bx mo cho | mozah (Pers.} 
398 dà HE  ‘“nerrow fabri" 2 so [unidentified] 
nankeen 
383. Literally “round neck-coat". Cf. 388. 
384. — 284, q.v. 
385. From Persian kamar “ waist, girdle, belt" and 419. 
386. The transcription seems to represent the Arabic pronuncia- 
‘tion kufıyah. 
387. The Persian kimkAa is said to mean “ damask silk of different 
colours ” 


388. — '' coat” (Persian bazu). 

389. Probably meant for kam, a character having been omitted, 
which means (1) “ cloth ”, (2) “ clothes ”, and in particular (3) “ skirt ”, 
ie. the sarong. 

891. = “rainbow silk”, a doubtful identification. 

393. Literally “ thick coat ”, 388 + 473. 

894. = Arabic kauth “ shoes ”. 


395. = “mosquito curtain ”. 
Part XII 
ik & Food and Drink 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
399 5 Tice RAR pu la ssi béras* 
400 W “wine”, distilled 35 3j ye la arak* 
spirits 
401 fx cooked grain 3t ?i na ha: naai* 
402 3X tee mK # ya icha ayer oha(h)* 
403 8 meat ER ta ching daging 
404 3 oil an mi mang minyak 
405 $F sauce a chiang — 
406 fa À four BA k'un tung gandum 
f (Pers.)* 
407 Sk iN drink spirita Raw mi nung ya la munum arak* 
408 BE, fj wi food RRR ma kên na hei makan nasi* 
409 3 3& — lamb 35 ACT OK ya na kan ping snak kambing* 
410 #F NW good wine, to hke IE FÜ Æ ya h pal arak beik* 


144 
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Malay. 
minyak sapı* 
susu lémbu* 
susu kambing* 
arak api* 


Meaning. Sound Equivaleni. 
ALLER A butter RH m niang se pi 
419 4 cow's milk PE PER m m ling pu 
419 Æ F| goat's milk ERTE su su kan ping 
414 44 WE  mmashoo (lt. ardent 85 3j x5 p ya la ya pi 
spirit) 
415 jx + dumplings BA tu pe 
416 àp Be fine sugar Bk Ve #7 men shan t pu 
417 F EA [unidentsfiod] 375. na hei 
418 # salt in € chis lan 
399. = “rice with the husk removed ”. 
400. = “ distilled spirits (arrack) ”. 
401. = “boiled rice ". 
402. The second word is Chinese. The first is 68 (= “liquid of 
a watery kmd ”). 


405. = the Chinese word. The usual Malay 18 kuah. 


406. = “ 
gundum. 

408. Cf. 401. 

409. Also = “ kid ”, 305 + 164, 

410. = “good spirits” or 
li should be la. 


wheat ”. 


“spirits are good”. 


All. = “ghee ” (clarified butter), cf. 404. 


412, 413. Cf. 377, 163, and 164. 
414. Laterally “ fire spirit". Cf. 400. 


Favre registers an unusual pronunciation, 


The character 


415. = “ glutinous rice cooked in a wrapper of (plaited) leaves ”. 
For the omission of the first syllable, cf. 19 and 348. 


416. Literally ATEN sweets ”. 
Of. 117. 


The usual word is gula. 


417. Apparently = 401, q.v. But the Chinese characters, as they 
It is thought that they 
represent phonetically some expression ın colloquial Chinese which as 


stand, do not make sense in this context. 


not been identified. 


Part XIII 
X Wo Jewels 
Meaning Sound Equivalent. 
` 4195 gold mB 
420 $8 nlver Y Ñ 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
421 38 copper - Bw tun pe ohia témbaga 
422 9n lead f R35 tê ku bm tan — hitam* 
423 55 tın HR tı me timah 
425 Xh HN “ets eye” BBA HK ms ta ku chén mata kuohing* 
426 JE 39 oral ARE pe wan lan pualam 
(Tam.)* 
427 7K fh quarts crystal E 26 35 dm pe tu pu fi bata puteh* 
428 3 3k pari RH ER we (Le. 5k) ti mutiara* 
ya ne 
429 St 3H ring X X chen chén chinohin 
430 JE HB cornaluan 38 Bk ya chi ‘akok (Ar.) 
431 XX TÉ glass ju AL chis che kacha 
432 K E precious stone, E ke it po lun ma —* 
jewel 
433 #t JM — tortomeshell BB hai hei meek? 
494 d [H] “tortoise mne MEAH hai pa nmg msk banıng® 
cup" 
435 4» WA ff diamond-pointed EI F} yin tan intan* 
awl E 
Fj SF] PP kan ma rhlipes kamar — * 


436 Zk A JM mother-of-pearl 


girdle 


499. The first half is unidentified; hitam = “black” and the 


usual term for “lead ” is timah hitam, of. 423. 

425. = “ cat’s eye” (like the Chinese). It may be possibly the 
jewel so called, or the amber-like resin known as damar mata kuching. 

426. Though Malay dictionaries render this by “ marble” (and 
only by “coral” when the adjective merah “red”, is added to it), 
‘its original sense was “coral”, coming as it does from the Tamil 
pavajam (Sanskrit prabala, pravala, rraväda) “coral”. The tran- 
scription suggests an archaic Malay pronunciation, pawalam. 

497. = “white stone”. Cf. 53 and 445. 

428. The first Chinese character wet is evidently a copyist’s error 
for mo. : 

482. This might be pélumban “ crystal’, but in view of 438 it seems 
possible that it may represent pérmaia “ jewel”, the final ta having 
-been inadvertently omitted. For the transcription, of. 282. 

483. Cf. 212, 216, and 484. 
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434. = “shell of testudo emys ”, a species of tortoise. 
435. = “diamond ". 
436. Ci. 385. The rest is unidentified. 


Pıer XIV 
3C H Literature and History 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
437 b fp oct Ak x À su la In ché surat raje* 
438 K MA Stato neal hM, BB OSH Ropu lun me chó ls —* 
i] la ohà 
439 & Ai gold seal Bk HE SE NU Emme wi chê la la (é)maes — * 
chê 
440 $ ME red books TU An ya ohih aji* 
441 XQ sf write characters 4 Wn nm la mönyurat* 


431. = “raja’s letter ”. 

488. = 432, q.v., followed perhaps by chara raja, Le. “of the 
princely sort”. But more probably ché la stands for téra “royal 
seal ”. 

439. = “ gold ”, followed by the same words as in 438. The same 
remarks zd ot. 419.- 

440. Nowadays, usually in the form m£ngas, applied chiefly to the 


reading of the Koran. 
441. For the omisaion of the prefix, of. 312, 313, 328, 329, and 336. 


Part XV 
33 a Colours 
Meaning Sound Bquivalent Malay 
442 W black a St hai tan hitam 
443 red Ses BE Hl mi la, merah 
444% yellow K ux ku ning kuning 
445 B white A 8 pu ti puteh 
446 i$ green HR hai chao hijau 
Part XVI 
MK B Numerals 
447 — mW ta tu stu 
448 — 2 RE . tww dus 
449 = 3 Ac ti chia tiga 
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Meaning. 
450 Ju 
451 
452 >< 
453 & 
404 A 
485 Ju 
456 + 10 | 
457 H hundred 
458 F thousand 
459 X ten thousand 


c © d © © À 


Sound Equivalent. 
BA 
AH 


an» 


454. Thé’ transcription may indicate an archaic pronunciation 
dulapan (from the still older dualapan). Modern Malay often reduces 


the word to lapan, simply. 


456, 458, 459. The transcription suggests that the pronunciation 
of the first syllable was already sé (reduced from an original sa). 
The romanized spelling reproduces this older and etymologically 


correct form. 
459. Cf. 339. 
AMeaning 
460 K large 
461 A small 
462 Rt long 
463 45 ahort 
464 35 high 
465 I low 
466 BE deep 
467 HE shallow 
468 Te to blow 
469 HB shine 
410 HF good 
ATI 3X distant, far 
4T2 FE near 
473 m thick 
474 4 dj Mace 


VOL. YI. PART 3. 


mier cH Ed WM HE Y 


Part XVII 


Sound Eqwivaleni. 


ay 
28 Ob et ge She e oR 
A 


eu d RE 
Fa 
a 


(=i A) 


3h JH Current Words 


pus 
ko ohih 

pan chang 

pen ta 

ting ahı 

én ta 

te lan 

to ho 

pi yu (? hain pu) 
obs li mien 

pei 

oh&o 

an ping 

tê pan êh 

hsi k'un ti li 
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475 m tael H k A hm ta yin sa-tahil 
476 & many E wm pe nıang banyak 
ATI 2b few iK dR ku lang kurang* 
478 AR X How ashould I daret jr JE ' anp ampun* 
479 AR ME not allowed (to be Fil KA li ta — 

filed, as a peti- 

tion) 
480 F ik [meanng doubtful] 49 FF ti ta tidak* 
481 A lip not good FER fa ta pai tidak baik* 
482 J}. f small one mu mu ta muda^ 


Aw cb eA BEMERKT 
Revised by the interpreter Yang Lin on the . . . day of the first 
month of the 28th year of the Chia Ching period (1522-67). 


483. Except in certain expressions, the variant form pendek 
is now more usual. 

465. It is curious that the transcription fails to represent the 
initial r. 

468. = “ to eject (especially liquid) from the mouth”, a doubtful 

identification. 

469, = 278, q.v. The translation is based on a misunderstanding. 

472. Or damping “ close to ” 1 

474. = ‘ candareen ”. 


477. = “leas, fewer ”. 

478. = “ pardon ”. 

479, This may be intended for the same word aa 480. 
480. = “no, not". 

481. = 480 + 470. 

482. = "young". Of. 310. 
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of the Royal Asiatic Society (1887), new series, vol. xxii, pp. 203-24, 
especially 203-4. | 
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DIOTIONARY or THE NePaLı LANGUAGE. Compiled by RALPH Taney 
Tourner. 124 x 9j, pp. xxiv + 935. London, 1931. £4 4s. 

(Abbreviations: Ps., Pers. — Persian; Ar. — Arabic: N. = 
Nepali; H.= Hindi; P., Pj. = Panjábi; K, Ks. = Kaámiri; 
lw. = loanword. Isolated numbers indicate pages.) 

“ Tattle streams of pure water sparkled among the grass, and trees 
laden with fruit grew here and there with spreading boughs.” 

I cannot think of better words than these to describe the remarkable 
work brought out this year by the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of London. No similar work, comparable in size, has been 
published before, though we had a forerunner on a smaller scale in 
the vocabulary (146 8vo pp.) of Jules Bloch’s splendid monograph 
La Langue Marathe. 

I do not profess to have studied every entry in the book, or read 
every page, but I have travelled extensively over the country to which ' 
it introduces us, wandered at will along the banks of ite rivulete, and | 
plucked luscious fruit off the overhanging branches, and this gives me , 
a title to expreas the gratitude and admiration which I feel. " 

One does not know whether to admire most the author's industry ` 
or his learning or his intuition. It is hard to believe that one man has 
single-handed ransacked the dictionaries and vocabularies of forty 
or fifty languages in order to discover parallels to 26,000 entries, and 
has, in addition, sent innumerable letters and countless shps to scholars 
in the hope of obtaining information to make his dictionary complete. 
Yet this 18 what Professor Turner has done. 

His original aim was to make & practical dictionary (& book, shall 
we say, of 100 pp., giving words and meanings), but he tells us with 
happy metosis that the work has “ somewhat outgrown” the first 
intention. It now weighs 9 Ib. 3 oz., exactly the weight of the service 
rifle and bayonet carried by the Gurkha soldiers to whom he dedicates 
the result of his labour. 

There is a valuable introduction of 7 pp., in which we see the 
principles which guided him in his etymologies, above all the prinorple 
which he, more than any other Indianist, has impressed upon us, that 
in tracing hnguistic relationship we must take note of common 
innovations, not of common conservations. This truth, to the 
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illustration of which he has devoted so much of his time, will render 
necessary the rewriting of many pages on Indian languages and the 
re-formulation of many theories about them. 

Next to the etymologies, the most useful single feature of the 
dictionary is the series of indexes (correctly so called ; the incorreot 
form, indices, is not used). These indexes, which we owe to the labour 
of Mrs. Turner, give us, language by language, connected words 
from other tongues. Beginning with Indo-European and Indo-Aryan 
reconstructions, Mrs. Turner goes on to Sanskrit and ite descendants, 
such as the ancient Pali and Prakrit, and the modern Romani, Sina, 
Kaémiri, Hindi, Panjabi, Lahndi, Singhalese, eto. These occupy 
271 pp. Other language-groups, such as Käfiri, ind Dravidian, and 
European, take up five pp. 

In these Professor Turner appears to have Be mere loan words. 
This limitation is useful for Sanakrit, because there is no clear boundary 
to posaible words, but one would have been glad to see a list of loan- 
words from European languages, especially English and Portuguese. 
Such a lst would serve a very useful purpose and ıt would be well 
worth while to make one even now and print it separately. 

I would draw special attention to the astonishing collection on 
pp. 657-60 of over 400 words whose origin is in most cases unknown. 
Among them are a number of the commonest words in north India. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of these indexes. Anyone 
possessing a knowledge of any of the better-known Indo-European 
languages, and desirous of ascertaining the comparative development 
of & word, can now look it up in the list conteining the words of the 
language he knows., He is there referred to the Nep. word under which 
the forms in other languages are given. Without the index he would 
not know where to look. 

Romani is referred to in three dialects. No such full use of Romsni 
in connection with other Indian languages can be found anywhere 
except in Miklosich's Mundarten, which is over fifty years old. 
Professor Turners monograph establishing Romam as a Central 
Indian language is in the mind of all scholars. 

A work like this which aims at completeness and correctness must 
fall short in at least some details. This is inevitable in all human 
effort. There must be occasional words forgotten, meanings 
inaccurately given, analogies mussed, etymologies mistaken or 
untr&ced, and errors of printing unnoticed. The marvel to my mind 
is that there are go few. 
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Feeling sure that Professor Turner is already at work on a supple- 
ment, with a list of errata, I venture to mention a few pointe which he 
may be good enough to consider. 


Meanings. 

The compiler usefully gives the fem. of occupational and caste 
terms; but what is the meaning of these fems.? Sometimes, as for 
damini, gurunm, the meaning given is “ woman of damas, gurun, caste”. 
This seems to me correct (“ female ” would be better still, so as to 
include little girls); but for other words, such as khardami, ojh, 
dhobini, panditint, ghartins, kamini, the words are said to mean “ wife ” 
of khardür, etc., and again for others, as panerns, malini, “ female 
water-carrier ", etc. I think it would be better in all of them to give 
the meaning “female” of the caste. If, e.g., a khardarnt were to be 
educated, and enter the House of Commons, she would remain a 
khardarns, whoever her husband might be. 

One or two further points : “ thor bahut, something, no matter how 
little”; does it not mean “a smallish en of”? 

hans copy: add “notebook, copybook ° 

künün, military law: add “ ordinary law, of. känagot ”. 

kürnu: six meanings given, but hàve not the essential meanings 
“take out, eject’ been overlooked 1 

203 chori mars thula ghar pars : the meaning given strikes me as a 
mild libel on the cheery Gorkhäli. It is not difficult to get another. 
Etymologies. 

Dr. Turner is at his best in etymologies ; examples of his research 
and remarkable power of seizing on the relevant facts may be seen on 
almost every page. I mention in particular gachnu, jokhnu, khelnu, 
mbhäunu, celo, lir, hotro, choro, sarnu, calnu, bhutte, dhasnu, sin, kero. 

In a spirit of deep appreciation I make a few suggestions aiming 
at further perfection. 

riam words. i at present are given in different ways: 
(a) Iw. H.; (b) lw. Eng.; (c) lw. H. fr. Eng. or Port.; (d)lw. H. fr. 
Pers. I think that the Eur. ss should always be ater to. Some 
said to be Eng. seem to me Port. The following changes suggest 
themselves. 

“mec, lw. HL fr. Pers.” : omit “ fr. Pers", add "of. Pj. mec, Sh. 
mec; fr. Port. mesa.” 

" tamäkhu lw. H. fr. Pers." : omit “fr. Pers.”, add “ fr. Port. 
tabaco ”. 
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These two words are more likely to have gone to Persia from India, 
than come to India from Persia. In any case they are Port. 

* tauliyd, lw. H." : add “fr. Port.” 

pistaul, botal, said to be Eng., are probably Port. pistola, botelha ; 8o 
perhaps kürtus, said to be Fr. (Port. kartucho). 

Further, there are many entered simply as “lw. Eng." The question 
arises whether they should not be “lw. H. fr. Eng.” In only a few 
cases does it appear likely that they came directly into N. from Eng. 

For words at present left underived a few etyms. occur to me. 

khawäs, liberated slave; lw. H. khaväss, servant; fr. Pers. 

khañjars, tambourme, lw. H. khanjrs, fr. Pers. id. 

thahä, information; P. thauh, recollection (the Nep. also has 
this meaning). 

jun jun, delay; H. 54 pi, pat iù. 

jista, dista, quire of paper; H. dasta, m. id. fr. Pers. 

Corrections. 

jimmä-, -där, wär, wär, are not fr. zaman, zimn, bie ee H. 
zimma, -där, -Lär, -ıärs, fr. Pers. (simma ult. fr. Ar.). 

429 bardmda, verandah, is twice said to be Pers. It is not a Ps. 
word at all, but Urdu. 

baphre, bäphrebäph, not fr. baburo, but lw. H. bäpre, baprebap, id. 

picche, per: omit H. and P. words given, and insert H. piche, 
P. picche, id., as bighe piche, vighe picche, per acre (or half acre). 

khatara, fraud; not H. khajra, but H. khacra, wicked; P. khaera, 
deceitful. 

bare ma, concerning; not as stated, but lw. H. bare me, id. 

bähoar : bal, not conn. w. bal, hair, which in Pj. would yield vajbar, 
whereas Pj. is balbar. The lis mere change ofr; of: N. lear, writer; 
Pj. bakátar, barrister; pippajmint, peppermint; fad, fire; (ul, 
rule; päi, party. 

halküro, messenger, is said to be a form of ahalkär. There is no 
connection between the: two words, beyond similarity of meaning. 
ahalkär is correctly derived, p. 29, lw. H. ahlkar (Ps. ahl. and kar) 
halkäro is lw. H. halkara, harkärä fr. Ps. harküra, man who does all 
or any work (har-kär). 

kuls, not fr. Ar. but from Turkish. 

Minor Üorrechons. 

118 H. khai, not whiskers, beard, but incipient hair on face. 

300 P. thok, not “ heap ", but RS " 

311 “ P. deh, f. sun”, mud ** deh, m." 
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491 P. man, mf. ; omit f. . 

494 P. marca, read marc; marcd is pl. of marc. 

513 P. mund, m. not f.; for L. mündh, f., head of canal, read 
müdh, m. 

520 P. mumä, not “twist”, trans., but “turn ", intr. 

554 H.P. lam, not “line, brigade ", but “ war, expedition ". 

582 P. sarna, not “rot”, but “be burnt. 

309 dali, H. da'wi. da'ws, a form given by Platts, has no existence. 
It should be da‘va 
Suggested additions to etymologies. 

" khasnu, fall; Shine gur khafontü": add “4 only in infin.; 
Imv. sing. has s (khas), otherwise z, (except past -t-).” 

jako, money; add P. idgà, half anna. 

jiraha, jiraha, H. jarh, fr. Ar. jarh is translated once ‘‘ objection ”, 
and once “denial”. The word is jirah in H., and means “ cross- 
examination" or “ surgical incision.” In P. it is jarha. The conn. 
of N. jiräha seems doubtful. 

jyasts, jesti, excessive ; add lw. H. jästi (fr. evyddats, Ps). . 

thurnu, stumble; add P. thudda (not th-), stumbling-block. 

dagnu, aim at; add H.P. dagna, be fired (of top, cannon). 

ndghnu, jump over; add P. nanghnä, pass by. 

bariyä, very good; add P. vadhtá, with the note that barkıya, 
vadhia, and doubtless N. barıya, have no fem. form. 

pháliü, superfluous; add L. phäkü, coolie who waits for odd jobs. 

phitie, separate; add H. phatke, separate; H.P. pite müh! 
your face be cursed! P. phig, f., phifak, $., curse. 

muinu ; add P. mūtarnā. À 

randi; add P. rangi, widow. 

karäs, cauldron; add P. karahi. 

läro; add P. laura. ^ 

cHimci, basin, lw. H. fr. Ps.; add. cam fr. Ps., - fr. Turk. 

chamchamnu, c.-garnu; add P. chan chan, jingling, tinkling. 

Professor Turner derives kaphar, coward, fr. käfır, but hesitates 
about kübu, cowed, fr. gab, on account of “ difference of meaning "'. 
The difference seems less in the latter case than in the former, and the 
derivation may surely be accepted. . 

katä-ho-katä, adv. expressing empliasis ; add Cf. H. kat, anywhere, 
much (more than); thus, to put the N. sentences into H. ; Siliguri se 
Dàrjing kahi accha has (much better than); sara shahr ghümä, us 
ghar ka kahl pata nā lagä. Professor Turner asks if this is derived from 
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kata. No doubt it is. Might we not say that katā here means 
“anywhere ”, like kahf, and that katá-ho-katá is the emphatio form À 

The following P. words are mere iws. fr. H. The forms which I add 
in parenthesis are the real ones: khelnä (khednä) Inlinà (halina) shake, 
phārnā (pärnä) split, jotnà (jonä) yoke. 

The accuracy of the proof-reading is extraordinary, and reflects 
the utmost credit on the compiler and his wife. Very little has escaped 
them. I have noticed the following errors. Some of them are probably 
quite correctly copied from the source consulted, and the proof-readers 
have no responsibility. 

111 käghärnä and -ürnà, read kh- and -na. 

111 khâgälna; better Adgalna. 

125 kullhnà, read khullhna. 

137 garmi, read garmi. 

209 jam‘at, read jama‘at. 

246 P. tekan, read tekkan. 

360 P. patind, better putinä. 

494 H. marhatte, read marahte, marhate. 

513 P. munna, read munnnä. 

555 Lahor, read Lahaur. 

558 P. luknd, read lukkna. 

645 T. W. Bailey, read H. W. Batley. 

Read s for s, s, s, in the following H. words: 116 khalast, 117 
khagm, khasi, 272 tafstl, 539 rukhsat, 609 sirf, 640 hissa, hessadar ; 
and z for z in 635 Adgtrt, 642 haiza; and } for } in the Lahndi words 
402 phal, 405 phala, 436 balan (the verb; the noun would be ballan), 
632 hai, pair of oxen. | 

We are told on p. xxii that the Pj. words are taken from Maya 
Singh’s Diet. That useful, if somewhat loosely arranged, volume 
ignores the sound }, and confuses n with n. Consequently, many 
P. words containing } appear in it with the south P. form in l, and 
infins. which have roote ending in r or r are printed now with n and 
now with n. This 18 a pity, for the distinction between } and I, and 
between n and n is well worth preserving. In the Nep. Dict. there was 
no choice but to print as the original source did. The best rule is to 
make all P. infins. end in -nà, except those with roots in +, -rh, -r, 
-rh, which should end in -n3. The differance between mä and rnà in 
rapid speech is negligible, but rna differs widely from rna. 

À few P. words taken at random which should have } are ubajnà, 
boil; pha}, fruit; pha}, blade; pajnà, be nourished ; mină, meet. 
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A little point, ıllustrating the care which, the compiler has every- 
where exercised, is the use of v instead of the customary w in Pj. words. 
The amount of avoidable mispronunciation among Europeans which 
has been caused by the use of w for v in other books (including some of 
mine) is distressing to contemplate. w occurs in Pj. only as an 
alternative to ü in such words as adw‘and, water-melon; dtodnd, 
cauge to be given. 

The r dialect of Ks. This interesting village dialect is referred to 
twice (see ghäro, 157; sarnu, 582). Under moro, 520, a village word 
mor" is given for the town dialect along with the real town word 
mor“. Under larnu, fight, K. lagun is said to be “ prob. lw. HP”; 
I prefer to say “lw. vill K. larun". In many other places 
I should recommend reference to the vill. dialect. Thus, to mention a 
few: caro, bird, K. tsür*; carnu, ascend, K. isarun; bhir, crowd, 
K. bir; birälo, cat, K. brór*, byér“; char, basket, K. tshar; char, 
bar, K. chip"; charnu, sprinkle, K. chirkäwun; chornu, leave, K. 
chorun; jarnu, set, K. jarun; jor, pair, K. jora; jori, pair, K. jur' ; 
gulyo, sugar, K. gor; lara, strife, add K. lady, lw. vill. K. laroy' ; 
parnu, read, add K. padun, lw. vill. K. parun; kärnu, eject, add vill. 
K. karun, |w. H. (for here the vill. form should be kadun). Such 
references would elucidate a matter of importance. 

There is a large class of onomatopoetic words, and Dr. Turner 
often mentions that a word belongs to it. It might be too much to 
ask that he should always do this, yet sometimes it is not clear that a 
word 18 onomatopoetic (e.g. khatäkhat, without interruption ; kharkhar, 
without stopping; khuskhus, whispering). One might not realize that 
these are merely imitative words or derived from such words, and it 
would be well to say it in each case. 

-bäj, 431. Through an oversight it is stated simply that -bàj is a 
suffix in naéebaj, nothing being said about other words, such as botal- 
baj, dagabaj, etc. In the case of -dar many examples are given. 

Great praise must be given for the careful differentiation of causal 
verbs, which breaks new ground in dictionaries, for this is the first in 
which the distinction has been consistently made. I made 1t for Urdu 
and Pj. (Bull. S.0.8., V, iii, 519, 1929). Here it is made for Nepali. 
Tt applies doubtless to other Indo-Aryan languages. The rule is briefly 
this: causals of mtr. verbs mean to cause to do; of trans. verbs to 
cause to be done. Thus jokhäunu, cause to be weighed, have weighed ; 
but duguraunu, cause to run. 

Another feature of the dictionary is the occasional comparison of 
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meanings (as distinct from forms). Thus for lekh, mountain-chain, 
we are referred to Eng. “line of mountains"; and for Pk. thunna-, 
proud, lit. stopped, to Eng. "stuck up”, 298. There are only a few of 
these comparisons; it would be difficult to increase their number, 
for a systematic attempt to discuss comparative semantics would 
entail the compilation of a second dictionary. 

And so we come to the end of this wonderful volume. I have 
mentioned above a few things for consideration in the forthcoming 
Supplement, but I feel almost as if I should be ashamed of myself for 
doing so. It is as if passing through undulating fields of the richest 
mellow corn, I had taken note of a half-ripe or over-ripe grain, here 
and there, among thousands of the best. Profeasor Turner’s colleagues 
in the Univermty of London, and his alma mater, the University of 
Cambridge, which has given him the degree of Litt.D. in recognition of 
his labours, will be proud to remember their association with one who 
has produced a work of such outstanding ability and learning. 

I, too, bring my tribute of admiration, gratitude, and thanks. 

T. GRAHAME BAILEY. 


STUDIEN ZUR EIGENART INDISOHEN DENKENS. Von Berry HEIMANN. 
pp. vi 4- 328. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeok), 1930. 
RM. 26. 

In Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens Dr. Betty Heimann has 
collected a number of papers contributed to various publications amce 
1922 together with other essays, all devoted to the attempt to bring 
out the salent features which mark out Indian thought as a system 
sus generis, whose similarities with other systems rests on acaıdental 
convergence. The topic is an interesting one, and has received able 
and intelligent handling, even if much of what Miss Heimann has to 
say is widely current doctrine. She rightly masts on the fundamental 
fact of the continuity and syncretism of Indian thought, and the 
tendency to preserve the oldest and most primitive ideas mde by 
side with the new. The Upanisads richly illustrate this thesis, and, 
of course, it reaches the most complete expression in the system of 
Çañkara in which room ıs found for the illogiealities of the Indian 
popular religion and the caste system with all its defects. The same 
prinorple is easily illustrated from Indian society and Indian law, ite 
most enduring product (pp. 258-74). A refined jurisprudence has been 
based on primitive social customs, largely permeated by magic, nor 
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has Western influence availed wholly to extirpate infanticide and the 

immolation of widows. In literature the spirit of Bande Mätaram 

can be traced to the religious lyric: of the Rigveda. Again Indian. 
thought essentially rejects individuality; man is not something 

superior to the rest of the world, animate or inanimate ; he recognizes 

himself to be only one part of a complex whole, whenoe we find that 

Indian literature excels in feeling for nature and in the beast fable. 

But on the other hand we are denied the possibility of tragedy (pp. 

282-4), for that reste eesentially on the struggle of the individual 

"against opposing forces, and there is no place in the scheme of Indian 

thought for such a conflict ; the world system is a harmonious contplex 

which assigns to each person his due place. Such a system leaves no 

room (pp. 105-9) for the conception of a-God of the type familiar to ' 
Western thought, who is omnipotent, who determines the laws of 
righteousness, who never deceives, who loves his creatures, béstows 
his grace upon them, and leads them to salvation, sacrificing himself 
for them. There can be no mediator between God and mankind, 
and no true prayer to God. As the Nyäya and the Vaigesika show, 
it is impossible logically to introduce the deity into the operations of a 
system of Katman which works with automatic certainty. 

While there is much truth in these contentions, there is some riak 
of failing to admit the extent of Indian progress in thought. It is 
perfectly obvious that it was a slow process by which India arrived 
at the conception of a soul, but one must not exaggerate the material : 
character of early speculation. Rather the primitive standpoint is 
hylozoist; matter ia not regarded as lifeless, but combines what 
later are regarded as spirit and matter. The'advanoe, therefore, lies not 
in passing from the material to the spiritual but in differentiating the 
two, & process which is carried to the furthest in the Samkhya, which 
Miss Heimann quite rightly (p. 49) recognizea to be a logical develop- 
ment from the conceptions of the Upanisads. How far the thinkers of 
the Upanisads had advanced in appreciation of the spiritual is doubtless 
a matter of difficulty to determme, but perhaps Miss Heimann is 
inclined with Professor Jacobi-to underestimate the depth of their 
insight; reaction from Deussen has tended too far in the opposite 
sense. But it is well to have it made clear how impregnated Indian 
thought is with the material as well as with the spiritual a of 
existence. ` 

' Brahman in Miss Heimann's view ios: 42, 43) denotes initially ihe 


prayer which strengthens the gods, who therefore come willingly to the 


& 
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sacrifice, and then the prayer of power which controls even the gods, 
and thus comes to mean the power which pervades the world ; later 
it becomes devoid of concrete implication and can denote the absolute 
without implication of its character. Atman, on the other hand, 
starte (p. 56) from the idea of das Wesentliche, which in man is first 
conceived as the body, and gradually is refined to a psychological 
conception. Both views are possible, but neither can be proved from 
our texte. Varuna again is regarded (p. 27) as the guardian of the 
Rta, and doubtless this he comes to be, but for his origin we must 
rather look to the Aryan religion brought into India, m which he’ 
figured as the sky god, who was also concerned with the moral order 
and to whom real prayers might be addressed. The Rigveda doubtless 
already knows the principle of do ut des, but the gradual decline in 
importance of Varuna 1s significant that his personality represents a 
phase of religious belief which the new society created in India by 
the contact of Aryans and non-Aryans (whether Dravidians, as Miss 
Heimann assumes, or pre-Dravidians, or both) did not develop. 

Similarly Miss Heimann suspects (p. 106) external influence in the 
Rigveda (ii, 13, 12) when Indra is desoribed as making the blind to see, 
the lame to walk, but here again we have a remnant of the worship 
of the Aryans. Their faith doubtless did not wholly pass away; we 
have m later religion more evidence that Miss Heimann is inclmed to 
admit of a real belief in & personal deity who is a veritable saviour. 
Mahayana Buddhism no doubt is suspect of being under foreign 
influences, but we may well admit that the logical implications of the 
Karman doctrine were far from generally accepted outside the 
philosophical schools. The theistic affiliations of the Nyäya and 
Vaigegika most probably attest an effort to accommodate these systems 
to the popular mind. 

On minor pointe also it is possible to differ from Miss Heimann’s 
views, but such divergences of opinion do not diminish appreciation 
of a stimulating and suggestive study. 

A. BERBIEDALE Kurrg. 


Tue BHARATEEYA BANGIT VIDNYANA Series. By D. D. Baars. 
Bombay : Modavritta Press, Wai Satara. Rs. 1 each. 

1. “ The Shruti Theory of Indian Music (more from the pomt of 

view of European music).” Two pamphlets so far have been published, 

one with the title “ Shruti Theory ", while the other is a chart. The 
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&uthor, while engaged in studying the Swarädhyäya of the Sangit 
Ratnäkar, came to the conclusion that Indian music oontains three 
tones, the major-tone, the minor-tone, and the semi-tone. His ‚con- 
clusion was confirmed by a study of the problem from a different point 
of view based upon harmonic theory and arithmetica] calculations and 
these are fully expounded in the above-mentioned pamphlet. He 
points out that the tonio note, the Shadja, as it is called, is but an 
extension of the major-chord (G.E.D.) and the minor chord (F.E.D.1), 
the major-chord being the harmonic mean, while the minor-chord is 
the arıthmetical mean. The minor-chord contains some intervals of 
those of the major-chord. The intervals of the minor-chord inverted 
wil form the major-chord; and this process explains the four 
diminutions mentioned in the Ratnäkar. By Shadja-Panchamabhav 
(the string of fifths) twenty-six ahrutis are obtained in an octave (two 
tetrachords); but the shrutis, from 22 to 26, are the same as from 
0 to 4, only an octave higher, and that is why it is called a science of 
twenty-two shrutis mstead of twenty-six. The twenty-six shrutis 
require two shadja-panchamabhävas. 

Mr. Bhate points out the reason which occasioned the grama- 
theory. In the Shuddha (just) scale we have the three shruti ri, 
the two shruti ga, and four shruti ma. To obtain different shruti 
intervals the grama-theory was devised. 


The three gramas put together are :— 


BB ri ga ma 

Shadia ora 0 3 2 9 
di pa dha ni 88 

13 16 18 22 

m pa dh ni 

2 9 12, 14 18 

Madhyama grama a er : ju. Vds 
3h 3 5.79 

ke me pa dha 

: z 6 9 11 15 

r be sa rl ga 

19 + 2 6 


Here we get a two-ahruti ri (a semi-tone), etc., eto. 


1 The E, D in the minor-chord should be understood E#, D&. The symbols À, # 
represent a difference of 44 and 8$ or cents 70 and 22 respectavely. 
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In the arrangement of different grämas we have the tonio (sa) at 
different points, that is, on shrutı zero in the shadja gräma, on ahruti 
four in the madhyama gräma, and on shruti seven in the gandhara 
grama. 

The exposition is based on the twenty-fifth verse of the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the Bharata Natya Shasira. 


The constituent elements are :— 
Cents Ratio Wire 


as eee "io — 81/80 80/81 
Small semi-tone . : . 70 25/24 24/26 
Lima (Pythagorian)  .  . 90 206/43 243/206 
The three shuddha (just) tones &re :— 

Cents Ratio Wire 
Major EU x ; . 904 9/8 8/9 
Minor | . : . 182 10/9 9/10 
Semi 20. . . 2 — 16/5 15/16 


In the Appendix I to the pamphlet of the shruti-theory, it is made 
clear why the tonic note (the shadja) should be fixed at 480 single 
vibrations or 240 double vibrations, and adopted as a standard note 
for the reeds of the Indian harmonium. 

If the author's view should be adopted, it will obviously be of 
considerable importance to the manufacturers of musical keyed 
instrumente for the Indian market, besides opening up & new field of 
research for students of musical theory. 

2. The second pamphlet contains a chart of the Shadja and 
Madhyama gräma scales according to Bharata Nätya Shästra. The 
three tones are indicated by different colours; the major tone by red, 
the minor tone by blue, and the semi-tone by yellow; and the chart 
indicates thé method by which the one scale can be changed to the 
other. The last paragraph of the chart is devoted to explaining the 
four diminutions mentioned in the Ratnükar. The pamphlet enda with 
the two basic principles, called by the author “ mottos” of the ahruti 
nidarshana. 

The author has been at considerable paina to deal with and explain 
the theory formulated in the Bharata-Nätya Shästra, a work dating 
from the fifth century a.D. Throughout the pamphlet he has developed 
his argument in & manner which is strictly logical and mathematically 
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accurate. The series forms a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
Indian musie, and is fully entitled to the serious oonsiderstion of 
' European scientists who are interested in the subject. 

8. G. K. 


GACHCHIVABIL è Garra. By Narayan Govno ÜHAMPEKAR. 
Poona : Aryasamskriti Press. Price 1 Rupee. 

This book has gone into a second edition, which fact proves its 
great popularity. It is a kind of tea-table-talk, but gradually it leads 
to a serious discussion on several social subjects. No fewer than 
twenty-three social problems are subjected to a oritical analysis; 
several conventions which pass under the name of so-called rites and 
ritual are severely attacked ; several ideas imported from the Western 
world have been taking root in the minds of so-called English-educated 
Indian youths which in the end would be disastrous, as they are not 
congenial to the tradition and climatic conditions of the Indian 
continent. The author's slashing oriticism and his views on ma siri 
swataniryam arhati (the natural subordination of woman), Hakka kiñ 
kartavya (right or duty), Grihins Griham Uehchate (wife is the queen of 
the home) are quite original and of absorbing interest. The chapters 
on “ Woman in 1945”, “ The Pleasures of Married Life ", “ Physical 
Degeneration", “ Economic Competition", will open the eyes of 
deluded young men and women whose present views, if unmodified, 
will lead to serious disaster. The talk ends with essays on sadkàá sama; 
(degenerated society) and shiväshiv (don’t touchism) which are 
informative and provocative. The author pointe out that the cult 
of “don’t touchism " is unauthorized by Manu and other law-givers, 
and is merely based upon misguided views and superstitions, the 
foundation of which 18 rather unsound. 

The author has administered a strong dose of a very powerful 
medicine to these young people of both sexes who have been influenced 
by the modern tendencies which he attacks, but deep-rooted diseases 
require drastic treatment. 

The style is excellent, and is a model of polished and up-to-date 
Marathi. 

S. G. KANHERE. 
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Die ZEIT ALS BCHICKSALSGOTTHEIT IN DER INDISCHEN UND IRANISOHEN 
RaLiGIon. Beiträge zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und 
Religionsgeschichte. Von J. SomertsLowırz. Heft IV. pp. 1-58. ` 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 

The first part of this book is devoted to a aketch of the history of 
käla ‘ Time ” as revealed in Sanskrit hterature. Of astrology it is 
claimed that it reached India from Babylon at the latest with 
Alexander the Great. (We should, however, not forget the naksaira- 
daría of the Yajurveda.) From the Buddhist books onwards, in 
Grhya and Dharma Sütras astrology was largely developed. Planets 
became recipiente of sacrifice. From astrology the author derives the 
conception of an unescapable fate, which appears abundantly in the 
Epics, under a great number of synonymous names. It was soon 
necessary to define the position of Fate in relation to Karma, of which 
fate was said to be the fruit. 

A philosophy of Time 18 to be traced from the Rigveda onwards. 
Time and Timelessness were identified with Brahma. It was 
inevitable that Time (kala) should be brought into connection with 
Fate (daiva) and Death. Time appears accordingly either as superior 
to or as identical with Fate. Then Time could be identified with Karma. 
Only Brahma remained above Time. In the synoretio Siva doctrine, 
Time is one of Siva’s forms. In the later ritual books Time is identified 
with Yama. 

The abundant Sanskrit literature enables the author to give a 
mass of confirmatory quotations. But in the second part, which treats 
of “ Time " in Iran there is far less certainty attainable. 

The author disputes the hypothesis that Zruvan was the supreme 
god in the pre-Zoroastrian lranian religion. Accordingly the texts 
from the Avesta to Firdausi are examined. The word zruvan is absent 
from the Gathas, an argumentum ez stlenito which naturally haa little 
weight. In the later Avesta, Zruvan is associated with the stars and the 
celestial sphere, which suggest astrological influence. The Greater 
Bundahiän makes Zruvan a arestion of Ohormazd. The author stresses 
the point that, in taking over the Babylonian planet-names, Ohormazd 
not Zruvan took the place of Bel. Here, however, ıt has evidently 
been overlooked that Zrouan is found as a name of the planet Saturn, 
that is Kpóvos, to which Zrouan rightly corresponds, as is further 
indicated by the use in Armenian of Zrouanean to translate Greek 
Kpoviwv. The connection of Zruvan and Fate is attested in Armenian 
and in Pahlavi, and is again associated with the stars. Many passages 
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from Firdausi are quoted to show- the importance of Time as the 
bringer of destiny to man. It is claimed that Zervanısm grew up under 
the influence of astrology, when Zruvan as Fate and Time encrogched 
upon Ohormazd's power. 

Early texta are very few from which to gain certain results. The 
passage of Eudemos is found only in late authors, and the Avestan 
passages show no trace of a supreme Zruvan. It is clear that Zruvan 
is associated with the planete, and the whole mythus of Zruvan and 
his sons Ohormazd and Ahriman suggests learned speculation and may 
well be late. But for the age of Zarvanism we lack sufficient data. 

H. W. B. 


ARCHZOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN AUS IRAN. Herausgegeben von 
Ernst Herzrern. Bd. I-I, 1929-30. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer. 

In these Mitteilungen Professor Herzfeld has begun the publication 
of the results of his most important researches in the archæology of 
Iran in its widest sense. We find here valuable information on 
Pasargadæ, contributions to the exegesis of the Avesta, and to the 
elucidation of Pahlavi texte, a critique of Herodotus’ list of satrapies, 
an elaborate treatment of Avestan topography, & new discussion of 
the ever-recurrmg problem of the date of Zoroaster, and the 
publication of new Old Persian inscriptions. In view of the difficulty 
of this whole field of investigation, arising largely from defective texta | 
and too scanty sources, it is natural that all the statements should not 
command universal acceptance. In particular one finds a tendency 
to somewhat dogmatic statement, which testifies to the firm con- 
victions of the author, but is liable to awaken some distrust. 

In vol. i, part i, is published the translation (but not the orginal 
text) of a new inscription of Cyrus, in which not only does the title 
“Great King" ocour, but Cyrus is called “ Achæmenian ”, thus 
finally setting at rest the disputes both as to his being a descendant 
of Achæmenes and as to the use of cuneiform before Darius. A notice 
is also given of the discovery of a new trilingual inscription of Cyrus 
at Pasargadae, in a fragmentary condition. These notices occur in 
& report of excavations at Pasargadae in 1928. In regard to the art 
of Pasargadae the author pointe to its importance as a genuine product 
of Iranıan artists, from which the art of Persepolis developed naturally. 
There are three plates and a map of Pasargadse. The remainder of 
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part iis occupied by a report on the present ruins of Persepolis, in 
French and Persian, written at the request of the Persian Government, 
with thirty plates of splendid photographs of Persepolis and a map. 

Part ii, 65-75, with six plates, contains a report on archæological 
observations m south Kurdistan and  Luristen, including the 
inscription of the Pul i Kalhur. 

On p. 76 begins the discussion of the date of Zoroaster, which is 
full of acute and valuable criticism. Professor Herzfeld approaches 
the problem from the geographical point of view. The study.is divided 
into four parts: the historical Viétäspa, father of Darius; the 
Heroogony ; the Avestan Viätäspa ; Zera0ustra and the Community 


not only from Greek authors, but especially from Dartus’s own 
inscriptions. From the inscription it is certain that he was a 
ziayabiys (and that, too, during his father’s, Arama's, lifetime, since 
both Aršāma and Vistäspa were alive when Darius ascended the 
throne, as we know from the Susa Palace inscription), and a careful 
examination of the historical information contained in the inscriptions 
proves that Viätäspa was a zJäyahıys in ParÜsva and Zranka. From 
p. 79-105 we find a criticism of the satrapy lists in the inscriptions and 
in Herodotus, which makes possible an understanding of the disposition 
of satrapies before and after Darius’s accession. In this seotion the 
immense geographical knowledge of the author leads to certain results, 
much of the information being conveyed it the many important 
' footnotes. Parfava being thus defined, its towns are discussed, and 
particularly Tôs, the capital. It is next possible to discuss the 
Achæmenid genealogy in its two branches, elder and younger. Ánáan 
is identified with the later Pärsa, which is confirmed by the extension 
of Elamite remains. The Achæmenid royal titles are shown to be of 
Median origin, and the throne-names are interpreted as religious 
names in contrast to the earlier type, such as Vidtaspa. For the date of 
the death of Viétäspa we get c. 500 2.0. 

A critical study of the age of the Yaëts 18 offered on pp. 125 f., 
in which an attempt is made to separate early and later parts of the 
older YaEte. The system to be observed in the mythical chronology 
permits the conclusion that a fixed Heroogony existed before the 
composition of these Yaëts. Ardvisür Yat (v) is put in the time of 
Artaxerxes ll. Yast, xii, contains the catalogue of names, and is 


distinguished by ite mythologic system which gives the form of the 
legends in the period before the fourth century B.c., with Yama 
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(Yima) at the head of the list. These results may be considered 
reasonably certain. 

With the Heroogony we enter upon more debatable ground. The 
chief resulte to which the author attains are, for the legends, the 
persistence of motifs of Indo-European tales, the Median tales, and the 
legends of Cyrus, and the legend of Zarivariä. The whole subject is 
thoroughly explored, but the very nature of the subject makes it 
impossible to regard all the conclusions as certain. The sources are 
not abundant: the tales in Greek authors and the legends of the 
Avesta. By excluding all the mythical traits in the Kavi legends, it 
is olaimed that the residue represents Median history. Cyrus is 
identified with the figure which appears in the legends as Kavi 
Haosravah. All this is very possible. 

On pp. 162 f. the existence of Old Persian records, both official 
archives and chronicles more or leas legendary, is discussed. Mention 
by Greek and Hebrew writers attests the reality of both these types of 
records. Professor Herrfeld feels able to claim a written source for the 
Heroogony which appears in fixed form, both in Greek authors and 
in the Avesta. 

With part iii we reach the Vistaspa of the Avesta. Here, too, certain 
mythic features of the Zarivariá legend are first excluded as due to a 
Druväspa legend. In this way an explanation is found for the 
Avestan statement that Vistaspa.was son of Aurvat-aspa, which is 
usually an epithet of the sun. 

According to the non-mythical information given about Vistasps 
in the Avesta, he appears as a kavi, that is “ king”, and his place is 
Zranka, while his residence is the capital of Parfava, the Avestan 
vis naoiarangm. In the legendary chronology he follows Kavi 
Haosravah. All this makes an identification of the father of Darius 
and the patron of Zoroaster very likely, and seems best to fit what 
scanty information we possess of that period in eastern Persian 
history. 

Vol. ii, part i, deals with the-Prophet and his community on the 
basıs of the names scattered through the Avesta, and especially of 
the “ Catalogue of Names ” in Ya&t xiii, and defines the place of the 
prophet's activity as Zranka, on the evidence of the verses of Yaët xix. 
From p. 80 onwards we have & valuable discussion of the cultural 
position of the Avesta and the Old Persian inscriptions, treating of 
the words nmäna, vis, zaniu, dahyu, gadu, kāra, and including a new 
translation of Beh. 14. An examination of the traditional date of 
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Zoroaster leads to the conclusion that we have a dating which was 
preserved from a period when the Seleucid era was still ın use. An 
oversight seems to have led to the statement, p. 42: “ Bei 12,000 
Jahren Leben der Welt konnte man zu Beginn des 4. Jahrtausends 
keine Angste haben.” It is clear from Alberuni’s own summation 
that these 3,000 years were counted from the time of Gaydmart’s 
earthly life, not from the beginning of the 12,000 year period. 

Vol. ii, part 1i, treats of Avestan topography, with a wealth of 
geographical detail. Some identifications can naturally be disputed, 
as, for example, on p. 69, Siräk is more probable than Siräf, and 
““ Andarkangistän " is wrongly read into several passages. On p. 76 
a new reading is offered of a part of the Old Persian inscription NRb. 
This section must be the basis for all further study of Avestan 
geography. 

In vol. ii, part iii, is published the important inscription beginning 
with the name Äriyäramna. Internal evidence seems to be against 
dating it in Äriyäramna’s own life-time. If this is 80, the historical 
conclusions which Professor Herzfeld draws, cannot be sustained. 
A second short bowl inscription, probably of Xerxes, is also here 
published for the first time. Pp. 128-31 deal with a Basanian repre- 
sentation of the chariot of the moon, which supplements the author's 
work Thron des Khosrö. The rest of vol. ii is devoted to the problems 
of Hittite art. 

These Archaologische Mitteilungen are therefore to be looked upon 
as invaluable for the study of Ancient Persia, and the Avesta. 

H. W. B. 


INDO-IRANIAN FRONTIER LANGUAGES. Vol I: Parachi and Ormuri. 
By G. MORGENSTIERNE. pp. 1-419, with 3 plates. Oslo: 
Institut for Sammenlıgnende Kulturforskning, 1929, £1 1s. 

Professor Morgenstierne has here presented us with a further 
valuable contribution to Iranian Studies, consisting of his materials 
on the hitherto unknown language of the Parachis and an addition to 
our information about Ormuri. Pages 1-304 are devoted to Parachi, 
followed by 110 pages on Ormuri. An elaborate phonology and 
morphology is given for each language. For Parachi we are offered 
forty-two pieces of prose and verse, accompanied by a translation. 

It is shown in the introduction that Parachi occupies a central position 

between the western and the eastern Iranian dialects, and probably 

represents one of the original languages of Afghanistan. The material 
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here published waa obtained from five Parachis of whom one, Tabakkäl 
Shah, was the poet laureate of his people. Differences of dialect were 
noticeable in the case of each speaker, and accordingly the sources of 
the texte are noted. The number of loan-words is very large, both 
Persian and Indian, and from its geographical position it is natural 
that Perman should exert an overwhelming influence. The vocabulary 
gives not only the meanings but full etymological notes, in which it 
was inevitable that a good deal should remain obscure but on the basis 
of an exact phonology, the most probable forms from which the 
Parachi words could be derived are indicated in all cases. One point 
of interést is the different treatment in Parachi of original Iranian 
zí and š: zawän “ night” from z3apan-, yas “ word " probably from 
*vayda, but dd cae “ I shave " from ta§-. The texts themselves are of 
very considerable cultural interest. 

For the Ormuri, dealt with in the second and shorter part, material 
had already been collected and discussed, especially by Sir G. Grierson. 
Here all the available material has been utilized for a careful sketch 
of the phonology and morphology. Six pieces of prose texts are given. 
The vocabulary, as for Parachi, contains valuable etymologies. It is | 
natural that here, too, some pointe of morphology should be still 
not clear. 

Both parte of the book are of great value both for the material 
so laboriously gathered and for the philological treatment of it. Two 
more important Iranian dialects can now be used for philological 
purposes with full confidence. To the soholar interested in the earlier 
periods of Iranian studies, it must be allowed to express a regret that 
these dialects are known only in the form they have reached m the 
twentieth century. Even so, they afford considerable material for the 
development of meanings. Parachi dAor “ seen” from *dräta- beside 
Ormuri dek "seen" from *dsiaka- is a most interesting survival, 
compared with Sogdian wyn- : wyt- and Saka day- : dita- and Persian 
bin-: did. With Parachi dhaman “ wind” one could compare Saka 
padama- “winds”. The meaning of yan “oak” is interesting in 
comparison with Pašto wana, Avestan vand “tree”. The old ms-, 
in Old Persian v16- “the pee appears as yus with the meaning 
“ house ” 


H. W. B. 
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Cavoasioa. Herausgegeben von A. Dire. Faso. 6, I. Teil pp. 78. 
1930. 

This fasciculus contains three monographs. The first is by 
N. Jakovlev: “Kurze Übersicht über die  Techerkessischen 
(Adygheischen) Dialekte und Sprachen,” translated from the Russian 
by A. Dirr. It is the result of over ten years’ study of the Öerkes 
languages, and sete out the relationship of these dialecte. Two main 
divisions are reoognized, Kabard and Kyay, with a transition dialect 
Bealeney, on the basis of consonant changes (one sub-dialect, Bapsug, 
has sixty-seven consonante but only three vowels!) Kabard and Kyay 
are then subdivided into a number of dialects, Kabard into Terek- 
Kabard and Kuban-Kabard, and Kyay into (eastern) Abadzey and 
Temirgoi, (western) Bieduy, Sapsug, and Xakuc. The places where 
these are spoken and the number of speakers are then given, 
pp. 11-14, with the result : Kabard-speakers about 152,079, Kyay- 
speakers about 45,250, for the Caucasus a very large group. It is next 
shown that the linguistic conditions (Kabard more a unity than 
Kyax) is due to the economic history of the region. The Kabards 
appear to have developed a feudal system before the Kyays, among 
whom there are still to be found the remains of a tribal system. Five 
tables are added which give the Cerkes consonante with physiological 
definition and five other tables give the correspondences of con- 
sonanta in the Cerkes dialects. 

Fr. Baumhauer has contributed a short paper on an anonymous 
writing, containing a brief life of Irakli IT of Georgia, and has shown 
reasons for concluding that this is the work of Jacob Reineggs. 

The third monograph is by the late Professor Markwart: ' Woher 
stammt der Name Kaukasus ? ” It is usual to find an immense amount 
of learning in the work of Markwart, resulting often in somewhat 
incoherent treatment. In dealing with the name Caucasus the author 
starts from the often-discussed passage of Pliny Croucasim hoc esi 
nive candidum, attempting, as Vasmer (Die Iranier in Südrussland, 
p. 14) and Kretschmer (Zeus. f. vgl. Sprachforschung, lv, p. 100, 1929) 
had done, to trace a meaning snow or ce in the first part, and in the 
second component the verb kas- with the meaning of shining. But 
whereas Kretschmer finds this meaning of shining only in Indian, 
Markwart confidently claims it for Iranian, without, however, adducing 
any proof. Kaspion and the Kdomuo (a Kaspische Urrasse is denied, 
p. 29, note 6) are treated of, pp. 27-9, in connection with Eratosthenes’ 
assertion that the natives called the Caucasus Kaspion. From p. 36 
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on, the etymology of Chorsari is investigated, involving a full 
and valuable discussion of I and ASS which embraces 


also some Pahl. and Päzand texts dealing with human monsters. 
Chorsari is explained as * Xuursür “ resembling the sun”. Etymologie 
are also attempted of Saka, p. 36, of Oxd@ns, p. 56 f. (= “ scalp- 
hunters "), CkóAoroi, p. 59 f. (= “ hunters "), and Cipaxoı, p. 61 f 
(= “ head<hunters) ”). On p. 63 £, Gr. Bd. 80, 15 f., is interpreted 
of the Cipaxnv7 in Hyrcania of Ptolemy, and is more probably correct 
than Herzfeld’s connection of this passage with Siräf (Archaeol. Mstteil. 
aus Iran, ii, 69). On p. 66 Afg. šwəl and Orm. syok are needlessly 
declared to be loan-words from Persian, the same is the case with 
*dasta-, (on p. 66, 1. 4, ouc is misprinted for cue). There is an abundance 
of side remarks which contain much of value. The origin of Kaukasos 
itself does not seem satisfactorily explained by taking Croucasım as 
a variant. 

The remainder ef the fasciculus, pp. 70-7, contains reviews of 
Russian works on the Caucasus by the late Adolf Dirr. 


CAUCASIOA. Fasc. 6, 2. Teil. pp. 77. 

The fasciculus begins with an “ In Memoriam” for the regretted 
editor of Caucasica, Adolf Dirr, to which the new editor, G. Deeters, 
has added a bibliography of Dirr's published works. Dirr's death is 
& serious blow for Caucasian studies, to whose encouragement he has 
very largely contributed. 

Pages 10-77 are taken up with a work of the late Professor Markwart, 
in which his mtimate familiarity with the Armenian, Byzantine, and 
Arabic historians and geographers is abundantly attested. The article 
is entitled “Die Genealogie der Bagratiden und das Zeitalter des 
Mar Abas und Ps. Moses Xorenacı ”, in which Professor Markwart 
has attacked the problem of the genealogy of the Bagratouni ascribed 
to Mar Abas. The oldest references to the Bagratouni are first 
assembled, then, beginning on pp. 14-16 with a translation of the 
genealogy, the names Zareh, Bagam, and Savas are reasonably shown 
to be taken from the place-names Zarehavan, Bagavan, and Savaräan. 
In the course of this exposition, a number of Iranıan names are 
discussed, as Pharasmanes, p. 22, note 3; Sama, p. 27, note 3; 
Syavaran, p. 27; Xerxes, p. 29, and others on p. 28. Next the relation ' 
of Ángel toun to the Bagratouni (p. 31 f.) is investigated. It is shown 
that the Prince of Angel toun was distinct, from the Hair Mardpet 
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(p. 38). The district of Mardpetakan, p. 36 £, is discussed with the 
references in Armenian and Greek authors. The result is summed up 
by the statement (p. 56) that the early history of Armenia according to ' 
Mar Abas was composed at the court of Bagarat of Taraun, Prince of: 

On pp. 56-88 the manner in which Moses Xorenaci used Mar Abas 
is illustrated and Smbat Bagarat in Moses's history is recognized aa a 
prototype of Smbat Abu '] ‘Abbas, father of Aëot, at whose court, 
therefore, Moses composed his work (p. 67). 

As a result of these inferences, the author is inclined to believe that 
the first to attempt a sketch of old Armenian history was probably 
Anama Sirakaci, on whom later writers based their work (p. 77). 

The article is full of important reconstructions and boldly argued 
theories, as is usual in Professor Markwart’s work. 


CAUOASIOA. Fasc. 7, 1931: pp. 167. 


G. Deeters, pp. 1-9, has contributed a paper on the names of the 
days of the week : “ Die Namen der Wochentage im Stidkaukasischen.” 
He shows that, of the two systems of naming the days, the Georgians 
employed that of numbers (using also kwirake and paraskevi), whereas 
the Mingrelians had adopted the planet-names, of which, however, 
all have not been explained. This difference is due to the fact that 
Mingrelia received Christianity from Byzantium, not from Georgia 
and Armenia. A table of the names is given, for Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Western, and Eastern Larian, Swanetian, together with the list from 
Orbeliani. 

Two articles are from the pen of the late Professor Wakat 
The first is “ Historische Data zur Chronologie der. Vokalgesetze im 
Armenischen ". The following data for the phonology of Armenian 
are proposed : (1) vowel of final syllable lost after 400 2.0., as proved 
by Tdoxoı and Päcıs in Xenophon; (2) the first Arm. consonant- 
shift before the settlement east of the Euphrates is proved by the 
names Gamirk‘ and Kordouk‘; (8) a further shift appears in Xaliik‘ 
and Tayk‘ only ; (4) the first stage of the West Arm. consonant-shift 
is found in Maxpaflav8óv (k < g), vi saecl. A.D. ; (5) final vowels 
preserved in loan-words of the Achmmenid period, as 1n azti-, gahu- ; 
` (6) final -n from the same period in pasiaun, barsmunk' ; (7) -d- became 
either -r- (as in many .Iranian words), or -y- (as in Xattoyarié beside 
-Bapia); (8) Chorasmian influence in the name Papacudvns, and the 
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month-name Hrotic; (9) unstressed Indo-Eur. o> a, in ’Avapıdkn 
* dream-oracle ”, hence an Arm. "anerjak. This last example 
indıcates with what uncertain material Markwart was prepared to 
operate. A number of doubtful statements are thrown out by the 
way. Thus, on p. 20, we find the assumption that zv > f is an Old 
Pers. development, and p. 13, Ezra iv, 7, is marked as a forgery by 
the use of nétun’ in the sense of “ letter ”. 

We have, on p. 19, the remark that Zara represents the old Adari 
dialect, but unfortunately no proofs are offered. A large number of 
geographical problems are elucidated, such as those of the Udini and 
lipácw: with various suggested textual emendations. Included 
is also a discussion of the name ’Apragias (p. 14 f.), here derived from 
* Arta-chyant-. 

The second article of Professor Markwart treats of the conversion 
of Iberia: “ Die Bekehrung Iberiens und die beiden ältesten Doku- 
mente der iberischen Kirche," pp: 111-67. As the editor indicates in 
a preliminary note, this subject has been disoussed by various Georgian 

- scholars with whose work Markwart was unacquainted. Of the sources 
Rufinus is first criticized (without, however, any mention of the work 
of A. Glas on the problem of the relationship of Gelasios of Cæsarea 
to the work of Rufinus), in which it is proved that the conversion took 
place under Constantius II, and not under Constantine as stated by 
Rufinus. Moses Xorenaci has the same account with additions, 
especially the king’s name Mihran, and that of the Arakelouhr Nouné 
(posably a Cappadocian name). Later there was invented a long 
romance of Nouni (Nino), which appears in the Kartlis C'rovreba. 
Rufinus quotes Bacurius (genits tpstus rez) as the authority for his 
account, and accordingly Markwart, p. 123 £, examines the historical 
relations of that period. The Coptic legend, agreeing in essentials 
with Rufinus, is noticed on p. 136 f. A second Coptio legend connects 
the story with Eustathios of Antioch (p. 138 £.), implying Antiochene 
claims over the Iberian church. The list of Iberian bishops at the 
Synod of Babgén in 505 is examined and their sees identified. The 
article is concluded with a table of the dates proposed, whereby the 
conversion of Iberia is placed between 350 and 360. We have here a 
most important critical treatment of Iberian church history from 
about 350 to 505 based upon the Byzantine, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, 
and to some extent (in translation) Georgian texts. ` 

H. Jensen has devoted fourteen pages to the Armenian en 
ee (te), in which, with examples from the Arm. Bible and Eznik, 
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he supplemente Meillet's short account of the syntax of this word. 
The various combinations in which e&‘e and t'e appear are illustrated, 
such as te of, bayc e'e, orpés te, ibreu te, kan te, manauand ie, 
miayn te. It forms a useful addition to the knowledge of Arm. syntax. 

The article of N. Martirossian, “Em Erklärungsversuch der 
hethitischen Kasusendung -as," attempts to prove a conneotion of 
Hittite abl. sing. -az with Arm. -o (Old Arm. gen. dat. abl. plur., 
East. New Arm. abl. sing.). It would have been natural to find an. 
examination of the original value of Arm. c (4), as, for instance, in 
harcanem, before any comparison were made between two symbols 
separated by some 1500 years. The artiole cannot be considered 
illuminating. 

In “ Beiträge zu Grammatik und Lexicon des Chaldischen ”, 
J. Friedrich has discussed the morphology of object and subjeot cases, 
recognizing a different trestinent with the preterite of transitive and 
intransitive verbe. The nomunal sentence is noticed on p. 59. For 
preterite endings the author keeps to trans. lst sing. -b, Brd sing. ns, 
3rd plur. -(s)tu; mtrans. lst sing. -ds, 3rd sing. bi, 3rd plur. -(a)h, 
against Tseretheli’s suggestion that -bi and -ni are object suffixes. 
P. 71 -me is briefly treated and p. 72 the form of the plur. accusative 
object. On p. 74 f. a-li-e is emphatically claimed as meaning “he 
says" against the theory that a-h-e is the same as a-h the relative 
pronoun. The meanings of ders, p. 82 (“ apart ") and of manu, p. 83 
(^ be to hand ") with obscure form, are established. In the still so 
uncertain sphere of Chaldian all contributions are very welcome. 

R. Bleichsteiner’s “ Beiträge zur Sprach- und Volkskunde des 
georgischen Stammes der Gurier" (I. Hälfte) contain Gurian texts 
of peasant folklore taken down from the dictation of Dat‘ik‘o Lomadze. 
This first part gives the texts themselves and the translation of the 
first tale, forming & contribution of considerable interest. 

H. W. B. 


IRANISOHE Berrrace. Von H. H. Sonamper. pp.ix + 98. Schriften 
der Königsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 1930. 

These contributions to Iranian studies form an important and 
distinguished addition to our knowledge of the Achsmenid period, 
both in the main thesis and ın the many important notes. Of the five 
theses the first provides the long-wanted sachlich explanation of the 
use of the word usvdriin “ explanation, interpretation ”, in reference ' 
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to the system of writing which is known to us in Sogdian, the Sasanian 
inscriptions, the Zoroastrian Pahlavi books, and the Pahlavi Psalter : 
a system derived from the time when the Aramaic language, hitherto 
exolusively written, was gradually replaced by lranian words in the 
writing, as it had always been in reading, leaving large traces in the 
“jdeograms ". It is here proved that the origin lay in the custom of 
Persian governmental secretaries, who wrote and received documents 
in Aramaic, but read them before the king, or his officials, m Persian. 
The Aram., Heb., mpr3, and Pahl. uzvárión, supply the proofs. Aram. 
mprí in Ezra, iv, 18, by ite technical meaning, soon misunderstood 
among the Jews, suggested a defence of the document in Ezra, 4-6, 
which the second contribution discusses in detail. The analysis justifies 
the genuineness of these chapters by a skilful criticism of the document 
of Tab’él, from which the chronicler has preserved large excerpts. 

Imperial Aramaic (Reichsaramaisch) is next treated in reference 
to the three phonological and orthographical peculiarities, A. N and 
for final -à, and also the absence of these letters; B. } W p 
as makeshifts borrowed from Canaanıte, but W —D proving 
preservation of $ in Aramaic; C. caus. ka- and a-; refl. hit- and si- ; 
jussive ; pronouns. Aramaic in the Sasanian inscriptions is largely 
called into use, and at the same time is itself interpreted, as in the case 
of the inscriptional n°. (For np, p. 42, note 2, prv'n is probably 
the north-western equivalent.) Sogd. RNY = prm'y is proved 
to be RY, p. 37, 95; and Sogd. KZNH instead of the incorrect 
KTH, p. 45, note 1. All these observations are of great value. 

Turning to the Iranian element in Aramaic, the author is able to 
establish that, as should hardly have been doubted, the loan-words 
in Aramaic do not allow any conclusion as to the final vowels of Old 
Persian. Liste of Iranian words m Eg. Aram. Papyri are given, 
p. 66 f., with etymological notes. Some points remain uncertain, as, 
for example: NTON, which does not prove š <rt (cf. Markwart, 
Gatha Ustavats, p. 30 f.). 

In the discussion of Zandik-Zindiq, Professor Schaoder proves 
its origin to be from zand in the sense of “ allegorical interpretation ” 
(Mas'üdi AJ 4» Gill sl), and from its occurrence in 
Eznık and Ehe infers that it could have been used in Máni's time 
of Mani himself. Pahl. zandik in Mx., 36, 16; Sn&, 6, 7; Guj. Ab., 
and Av. zanda- have a more general meaning (Av. zanda- being con- 
sidered a Mid. Iran. Rückbildung from zandik). 

On p. 90 f., DkM 828 f., a commentary on Yasna 30, is translated 
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whence the conclusion is drawn that the Zurvanists began their 
pvÜoroda with Yama 30, 3. ` 

On pp. 12 and 94 an attempt is made to explain Bh. § 70 (only 
Elamite preserved): Dareios expressed himself “ In Aryan ”, but: his 
commands were written down in Aramaic. 

It may, however, be noted that Sogd. prf’r, p. 97, does not prove 
original b for Hebr. “DD beside "D (cf. Av. pasri.vāra-), since 
Sogd. -B- can represent -v-, as in Man. Sogd. pißylyy “ command ” 
(apud Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu... ., p. 42)=*pati-varda-, Arm. loan- 
word patouer. 

It would be interesting, if it were not incredible, to have an 
Avestan word in Aramaic, but Àmwnyi, p. 57, will doubtless find a 
better explanation. We have probably to think of *hamavan- (cf. 
for the suffix Pahl. hamon, Par. hamäven), and a connection with 
Pahl. hamıst “ together ”, where -tist appears to be the same as the 
-ist of nayvist, harvist, and in double superlatives -tomist. 

It will be clear from these remarks that the book is full of valuable 
observations. 


AniScHE FORSCHUNGEN. YaghnöbiStudien I. Die sprach- 
geographische Gliederung des Yaghnôb-Tales. Von Herxatox 
F. J. Junker. Mit vier Karten. Des XLI. Bandes der Abh. d. 
phil.-hıst. Klasse d. sächs. Akad. d. Wiss. Nr. II. pp. 131. 1930. 

This Abhandlung is the result of studies in connection with the 
Yaghnabi language and people, which were made possible by a journey 
of the author and Robert Gauthiot to the valley of Yaghnäb in 1918, 
A report was published by Professor Junker in Indog. Jahrb., ii. 
and an important contribution to the knowledge of Yaghnäbi was 
made in the publication of three tales in Yaghnabi (Junker, Dre: 
Erzählungen auf Yaghnob, Sb. d. Heid. Akad. d. Wiss., 1914), 
translated from the Persian. 

The present book is devoted to the geography of the Yaghnäbi 
valley in relation to the dialectology of the language. The name in 
the form Iagnaube was mentioned by de Ujfalvy in 1877, the Russians 
used Araay6t and Array, Junker recorded Yayno'b. The valley lies 
to the east of Samarkand in the Köhistän, between the Zarafshan 
and Hisar ranges. The importance of the Yaghnabi language lies in ita 
close relationship to the Sogdian dialects. 

Professor Junker has carefully worked over the linguistic material 
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of de Ujfalvy (published before W. Geiger’s work m the Grundr. d. 
tran. Phi, which was based mainly on the unpublished Yaghnabi 
studies of Salemann), and also the contribution of Mallitakii which 
appeared after Junker's Drei Erzählungen. | 

The situation of the Yaghnäbi valley is described, pp. 29 ff, 
with two sketch-maps of importance. Pages 33-107 are devoted to 
earlier reporte concerning the valley, those of G. von Meyendorff, 
1820, A. Lehmann, 1841-2, L. N. Sobolev, 1874, E. de Ujfalvy, 1878, 
A. L. Kuhn, 1881, Sh. Akimbetev, 1881, Capus and Bonvalot, 1883, 
W. I. Lipski, 1896, N. G. Mallitekii, 1906 (publ. 1924), and official 
literature. All these reports are carefully analysed and annotated 
with many corrections, the result of Professor Junker’s own 
, Observations. We thus have a clear-view of the/whole geographical 
area, including the names of all the Yaghnabi settlements, however 
small. The information of these travellers is further enlarged and 
confirmed by a text recorded by Kuhn, here given in phonetic .tran- 
soription and translation, containing the Yaghnabis’ views of the 
extent of their district. On pp. 120 f. we have a list of the settlements 
whose mother speech is Yaghnabi. The remainder of the book seta 
out the dialects within Yaghnäbi itself with a » valuable dialect map, 
p. 127. 

The whole is of great ne and rouses a keen desire for the 
further contributions which are promised. It is unfortunate that the 
hard conditions of life among the Yaghnabis choked any interest in 
literary effort, but what we have of the language 18 invaluable for 
Traman philology. 

H. W. B. 


Dee URSPRUNG DER MAGIER UND DIE ZARATHUSTRISCHE RELIGION. 
Von Grosebpe Messmwa, S.J. pp. 102. Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
Roma, 1930. 

The difficult problem of the E N of the Magians to 
Zarathushtra and his community is here once more made the subject 
of an elaborate study by Professor Messina, & pupil of the late 
Professor Markwart. It must reluctantly be confessed that the-question 
cannot be considered settled. From a careful study of the passage of 
Pliny, Nat. Hist., 30, 1 f., compared with other Greek- authors, 
Professor Messina has shown that the Greeks of the fourth cent. B.C. 
knew of Magians in the strict sense whose uayela was a philosophy 
and a theology, beside the Magians wrongly so-called, whose correct 
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designation was Chaldeans, the practisers of artes mathematicas. 
From the Greek and Latin accounts, the author passes to the Avesta 
to define the meaning of the Gathic words maga- and magavan-. For 
. maga- he claims the meaning “ gift” in the sense of the “ doctrine 
of Zoroaster’, and for magavan- the “ possessor of the gift ", that is, 
a follower of Zoroaster. The later Avestan moyu-, Old Persian magu-, 
are explained as later formations for magavan-. Thus the Magoi 
of the Greeks would be Zoroastrians in the strictest sense. 

It 18 clear that these results meet with serious obstacles. That to 
the Greeks Zoroaster was founder of Magianism could only prove that 
he was so claimed by the Magians. The record of Herodotos (i, 101), 
which has to many seamed the basis of our knowledge of the Magoi 
is unconvincingly interpreted, p. 76 t. The well-known Xanthos passage 
(discussed, p. 41) is in 1te present context not of great value whatever 
be the original number. It is not sufficient to set aside the date 
258 before the Seleucid era, which is recorded by Alberuni for the date 
of Zoroaster, without a sufficient justification. The “ 6,000 years” 
of the Greek writers demands explanation. It seems, too, most 
reasonable to place the activity of Zoroaster at most two generations 
before the commentator, Ostanes, as is suggested by the succession in 
the Greek liste. Ma-aë-da-ku (p. 79) is not so surely explained that it 
can be used as proof of Mazda-worship. The common assumption that 
Zoroaster is genetically connected with the name Ahura Mazda has 
never been proved. 

There are several passages on which another opinion is permissible. 
On p. 34, the inference of Professor Marquart as to Aabouoa and 
dafuso has no cogency in the present state of our knowledge of the 
Avestan alphabet. It is surprising to find WMANOY, p. 97 (only the 
gen. sing. is found), and OMWMI, p. 98, both identified with Haoma. 
The Dénkart tradition of Alexander, p. 34 f., must be otherwise 
estimated. Alexander the Byzantine (Hrömäyik) is derived from the 
Alexander Romance. Ignoring of the Achæmenids (p. 91) can as easily 
be due to lack of historical interest. On p. 89 f. the episode of Gaumata 
is interpreted on the assumption that he is a strict Zoroastrian. It 
is noteworthy that in the Achæmenian inscriptions Magus is used 
only of this Median. The whole episode is confused by the divergent 
accounts preserved by the Greeks and in the inscription of Dareios. 
The aketch of the development of the Magıan religion, p. 92 f., is not 


1 I understand that Professor Messina proposes to treat the problem of this 
oontext ahortly. 
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the only possible one, and runs, for instance, directly opposed to the 
theory that a thorough dualism of good and bad is the foundation of 
Zoroastrian Weltanschauung. 

Professor Messina’s book is a skilful reconstruction which makes 
large use of available Greek and Latin sources. The Iranian traditions 
are less critically used, and it is disconcerting to find speoulations 
treated as proved facts. The identification of magu- with magavan- 
in meaning remains an etymological speculation. 

H. W. B. 


Das ERSTE KAPITEL DER GATHA USTAVATL (Yasna 48.) Von Jos. 
MankwaRT. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben 
von Jos. Messina, S.J. Orientalis No. 50. pp. 7 + vi + 80. 
(Commentarii . . . editi a Pontificio Instituto Biblico, Rome, 1930.) 

One is accustomed to learn much from any work of the late 
Professor Markwart. It is therefore a fortunate event that in the book 
before us one more of his writings has been posthumously published, 
while others have appeared in Caucasıca. We have here the same 
immense learning and briliant combination, the same bold use of 
etymologies of proper n&mes of peoples and places with the 
inseparable elements of uncertainty, which we find in all his works. 
The present book falls into two parte, an essay on Avestan tran- 
scription, pp. 1-51, and & translation with commentary of Yasna 43. 
The absence of reference to Junker's work on the Avestan alphabet 
(Caucasica ii and iii) seems to imply that the work was mainly written 
before this investigation of Junker's was known, certainly we find on 
p. 2 the explanation of ey in Àya£ as y y Xj). The “etymological 
glosses " of pp. 1-2 are not likely: beside daéna we have Éayana, and 
-h- may easily indicate nasal and A. Neither & nor g is satis- 
factorily explained (pp. 8, 11) by a + n. 

There are other pointe which seem to be too confidently stated. 
Pp. 45 oayyavdaı is derived from “@ghant- in the sense of 
" verkündigend "; it may perhaps be from sang- “to measure, 
weigh”. Pp. 6-7, Capayyns suggests a *zranga rather than *ravha. 
p. 9, Maparavôa : Bogd. knó- and Saka kantha- indicate something 
other than ni-. P. 13 ’Op@oxopvBdyrio: as "die Angehörigen 
der rechtschaffenen Kuru " is incredible. P. 15, the proposal that the 
Avesta was written in cuneiform does not help to explain final f = 


YAv. im and Professor Markwart realized that Aramaic was the 
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official language of the Imperial government (p. 32). P. 16, the treat- 
ment of Old Persian -a and -G in Aramaic appears not to be clearly 
realired ; the words, whether proper names or not, are treated like 
Aramaic words without inflexion, and therefore do not show how 
Old Persian was written in the Aramaic alphabet. 

The proposed explanations of the names Zaraßustra and Zoroaster _ 
as *Zarat-uëtra- ^ having yellow camels ”, and *Zrvat-vastra “ having 
green pastures ” respectively, throw light upon this problem and are 
very probable. 

P. 38 Saka bastarrda is probably from *abi-starn-ta- with rr (= rn) 
from the present stem. The discussion of Av. eo 5 important. 


That we have here “MN seems very likely. It must then be supposed 
that in kefa beside kərəta-, aməša-, moëa- beside mereta-, and others 
similarly, # is a middle Iranian development beside the old Iranian 
ri. When the sound £ began first to be used for hr is not yet established. 
In the problem of APOOACNO the divinity Druvaspä has probably 
some rôle. 

In the translation of Yasna 43 some new suggestions are made. 
In v. 1 manaroho is “ Wohnstatt ", a meaning Bartholomae had adopted 
in one passage without securing a following. In v. 2 ästi$ “ Haus- 
genossen ” is an illustration of the grester latitude secured by the 
recognition of matres lectionis in the Avestan alphabet. In v. 3 
huzeniuí “ wohlwollend " instead of “knowing well" is not an 
improvement. Ármaitiá appears as four syllables Aramati, a treatment 
which has yet to be justified, since Armenian S(pandaramet cannot 
be used as proof (probably it was looked upon as sandar + me), if 
we remember Arm. zoradét with -a- between the components. In 
v. 12 ränöibyö is given as *"rnoibjó “für die Verdienste ", after the 
Sanskr. pna-, but Sogd. ’rn and Saka ärra- mean “ wrong” and so 
are opposed to this Indian meaning. The composition of the Gatha 
has been carefully analysed and the notes contaın muoh of value. 

The indexes will prove of great use as a guide to the many names 
quoted throughout an important book. 

H. W. B. 


Ova PzRrEOTING WoRLD. Zarathushtra’s Way of Life. By MANEOKJI 
NussERVANJI DzarLA, Ph., Litt.D. pp. xviii + 366. New York. 
Oxford University Press, 1930. 

It has been a great pleasure to read this balanced and courageous 
survey of civilization. The optimism of the author appears at every 
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point where he sums up the achievements of man. His standpoint is 
universal, which enables him to see the defects and merits of the 
various stages of man's growth. Chapter xxiii, on East and West, 
is particularly ınteresting. The early pre-history of mankind is aketched 
with great imagination, though it could not be supposed that all 
- details would approve themselves, as, for example, the sketoh . 
of religious evolution could be disputed. The book is full of a broad 
humanitarian spirit, which seeks to make use of all progress to further 
progress; and the abundant optimism is based upon the essentially 
optimistic Zorosstrian attitude to life. The subject-matter is naturally 
familiar and is not perhaps treated profoundly, but the massing of 
details has a great effect. Progress is traced to the present time and 
becomes the basis of further expectation, though the grim chapter on 
war is perhaps slightly sensational. There is a discussion of the difficult 
question of the colour bias with the firm belief that colour should be 
no bar to equality. Dr. Dhalla's works are well known, and this book 
forms a most interesting continustion. It is of value to have this 
impartial survey from an Eastern scholar. 
H. W. B. 


J. MaznxwaRT: A CATALOGUR OP THE PROVINOIAL CAPITALS OF 
EnaNS8HAHR. Ed. by G. Messa. pp. 120. Analecta Orientalis, 
commentationes scentificae de rebus orentis antiqui cura 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici editae. No. 3. Rome, 1931. 

It is a matter for congratulation that this important work from 
the papers of the late Professor Markwart should have bean published 
The subject was peouliarly Markwart’s own. It has been fortunate, 
too, in ite editor, Professor Messina, who has here followed the precedent 
of his edition of Markwart's Gatha Uëtavañ in publishing this work 
also m hand-written form. The language chosen was English, which 
necessarily involved the author in difficulties, though the meaning is 
not often obscured by linguistic uncertamty. 

The importance of this short Pahlavi text has long been recognized, 
and earlier editions and translations were given by Blochet and 
Jamasp-Asana. Markwart’s wonderful familiarity with the 
geographical works of Greeks, Romans, Byzantınes, Syrians, 
Armenians, Arabs, and Persians, enabled him to explain many 
obscurities in & text which has suffered in an especial degree from 
soribal errors, inevitable in a list of foreign names. 
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The book is excellently arranged. We are offered first the text in 
the Pahlavi character, with an elaborate transcription facing it in a 
second column. Below is given the translation. The larger part, 
however, is occupied by the commentary, p. 24 ff. Here Markwart 
has heaped up information on all the places in the catalogue, supplymg 
the many and various forms of the names and also reproducing 
abundantly the old local traditions recorded in early books, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persian. It could not be expected that the translation 
should be perfect in every respect. Thus, for example, in § 39, pérdzan 
is almost certainly a patronymic before which a name has dropped out. 
Nor are the translations from Pahlavi Texte given in the commentary 
always right, in particular, on p. 69, the translation of Bahman 
Yast 2, 49, is seriously wrong, with the almost grotesque Gayópetik. 
VPA MK) is Sußötk, that is “ Sogdian ", as rightly given in the Päzand 
südi. Etymologies of proper names in which Markwart always indulged 
freely are not wanting here, too, some being of the most doubtful kind. 

There is much very disputable matter in this book, but the wealth 
of important information is too great to allow these less sound 
judgments to affect the value of the work. It should receive a very 
hearty welcome among Iranian scholars. 

H. W. B. 


DIE GATHAS von ZARATHUSTRA, aus dem Persischen übersetzt 
und erläutert. Von H. KAzRMZADEH-IRANSCHAHR. pp. 109. 
Orientalischer Zeitechriftenverlag “ Iransohähr” GmbH, 
Berlin-Steglitz, 1930. 

Mr. Karemradeh-[ranschähr has selected and re-arranged a large 
number of verses from the Gathas of Zarathushtra with the purpose of . 
making these “sermons in verse” comprehensible to a larger class 
than philologists and specialists in religion. His plan has been to set 
these verses in the order which seems to him to be demanded by the 
sequence of thought. It is obviously a proceeding of some delicacy, 
and has been exemplified in the study of all old texts. The re-arranger 
tarely satisfies anyone but himself. The verses are set out in 
ten chapters, of which Chapter I, for example, is entitled “ The Lament 
of the World-soul and its prayer for a judge and deliverer ". This is 
based on Yasna 29. It is at once evident that we have before us an 
attempt to interpret Zarathushtra in such a way as to suit modern 
ways of thinking.. This is, of course, a common way of treating ancient 
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documente which seems always to provide great satisfaction to the 
interpreter. It requires great caution to discover what an ancient 
author actually meant and it is obviously easier to suppose he meant 
what the interpreter wishes. If we add a conviction that the ancient 
author must have meant certain things, it is rarely hard to find them. 

Yasna 29 is here interpreted in terms of a World-sonl, a meaning 
which may be said to be oertainly not intended by Zarathushtra, nor 
is it the view held by the earlier (Sasanian) Zoroastrians. 

The author has had before him Poure Daoud’s translation into 
Persian, from the German of Bartholoms. But the translation offered 
is not to be taken as a close rendering. Yasna 29, la (p. 11) is given 
as: “O Ahura Mazda, die Welteeele klagt vor Deinem Thron und 
fragt... ,” which corresponds to zémaibya gšuš urvà gərəždā. Y agna 50, 
la (not 51, 1), p. 77, is “ Kann meine Seele nach dem Tode auf Schutz 
hoffen 1" in the original: kaj més urvà 158 dahya avanhö. 

Each chapter is preoeded by an introduction in which the author 
has interpreted the verses according to his view of Zarathushtra's 
teaching. 

It is interesting to note this interest in things Zoroastrian, which 
appears, too, in the poems of Poure Daoud. There is much in the Gathas 
to attract attention and the task of interpreting them is far from 
finished. 

H. W. Baner. 


Toe RunaryaT or Hearr’s DELIGHT, AND OTHER Ponms or Hariz-up- 
Dzzs Manomen IssAHANL ‘Translated from the Persian by 
MaunicE P. Hawnzy. London: Luzac & Co., n.d. 3s. 6d. 

The translation of Persian into English verse, reproducing the sense 
and preserving the spirit of the original, is no easy task, and this 
small volume appears to be a first attempt. The verse is at times 
pleasing, and reproduces the spirit of Persian erotic verse; at times 
it descends nearly to the level of doggerel, and the versea, though not 
pretending to be vers libres, do not always scan. For instance, the 
last verse of the third stanza on page 26 will not scan unless “ firefly " 
be converted into a trisyllable, which is hardly permissible, the first 
verse of the last stanza on page 19 will not scan unless the name 
Muhammad be wrongly accented, the first verse of the second stanza 
on page 32 will not scan without an awkward elision, the third verse 
of the third stanza on page 35 will not scan unless the word “ gazelle ” 
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be wrongly accented, and the third verse in the fourth stanza on 
page 37 will not scan unless the name Zulaikha be wrongly accented. 
The rhyme is occasionally faulty, for instance, “awry” does not 
rhyme with ' me" and “ face ” and “ erase ” (twice) are not a good 
rhyme. Makhfi is not a substantive, and should have been translated. 
The grammar leaves. something to be desired: “ With you and I,” 
and “thou cannot” (twice) are gross solecisms, and the reader may 
search in vain the closing couplet of the Ode on page 36, punctuated 
as a complete sentence, for the subject of the verb “ whispers”. The 
transliteration is not consistent, and no system seems to have been 
adopted. We find “ Mahomed” and “Muhammed”; “ gazel” for 
ghazal and “Shahejahan’’ and “ Aurangazeb”, “ Samarkhand ” 
and “ Zuleika ", cannot easily be justified. The oath or ejaculation 
“Yar Allah ” is a gross cockneyism ; and it will be news to students of 
Indian history that “ Akhbar” faırly represents the name of the 
greatest of the Timurids, and that “ Abul Faizal ” was his secretary. 

Nibr-un-Nisa (the “s” should not be doubled) is a possible but 
not very probable name, and Mr. Hanley has grossly neglected one of 
the most interesting persons mentioned in his book, the “ obsoure 
Munshi in Delhi " who gave him the MS. of the poems and whose father 
was a noble at Muhammad Shah’s court. Muhammad Shah died in 
1748, and much interesting information might have been obtained 
from a son of one of his courtiers, unless, as is possible, senile decay 
had deprived him of the power of imparting it. 

W. E. 


Güy va CuaudaN, yA HàrNAMA, “The Ball and the Polo Stiok, or 
Book of Ecstasy,” by ‘Arifi. Edited by R. S. GREENSHIELDS. 
London: Lurac & Co., 1931. 2s. 0d. 

This excellent edition of the text of & hellem Persian poem 
wil be most' useful to studente of Persian literature and of Sufi 
mysticism. The publication of such texts, unless it be a labour of 
love, is a thanklesa task, for studente are not sufficiently numerous to 
make it remunerstive, and much credit is due to those who, like 
Mr. Greenshields, devote their time and their learning to it, and 
make such works accessible to all. The text häs been edited after the 
collation of no fewer than fourteen MSS. enumerated by the Editor 
in the preface.” : 

There are a few misprinte, as in the: second hemistich of the tenth 
couplet on page 5, and the first hemistich of the fourteenth couplet on 
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page 12, and a few mis-spellings, consisting chiefly of the omission 
of the hamza between two letters of prolongation, as in the ninth couplet 
on page 7, the thirteenth on page 13, the first on page 17, and the 
fourth and the seventh on page 20. On page 21 OU» is, by a slip, 
mis-spelt Ole, and on page 7 the second syllable of the word 4. > 
is wrongly marked with a hamza. The izāfa is marked by hamza over 
the obscure 5, but the last letter of this word, the second syllable of 
which 18 abbreviated metri causé, is not an obscure 5, and the izäfa, 
if marked at all, should be marked with kasra. In the seventeenth 
couplet on page 13 the rhyme indicates that oi not ae. 
is the correct reading. These few defects may be easily amended 
in a second edition if, as may be hoped, a second edition is called for. 
Students should be grateful to the Editor for this valuable contribution 
to printed Persian literature. 
| W. H. 


La Pense AU CoNTAOT DE L'OOCIDENT. Par Aut AKBAR BIABSI. 
Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, 1931. 

In this interesting study of the relations of Persia with European 
powers the historical side of the question is ably handled. The three 
periods of diplomatie intercourse, the intercourse of Europe with the 
Mongol conquerors of Persia, arising from the hopes which those 
conquerors aroused but dissppomted in Christendom, the intercourse 
with the Safavids, arising from their bitter antagonism to Turkey, 
the terror of Europe in their time, and the renewal of intercourse, 
after the Afghan invasion had closed it, by French designs on the East, 
are well described. 

Dr. Siaasi’s account of the recent effecta of closer contact with 
Western civilization on Persian manners and customs is most interesting 
and his views on these effects are judicious, for while he expresses 
approval of such a reform, for instance, as female education, he 
recognizes that there are two sides to the question, and that it is 
permissible to regret, for many reasons, that such a country as Persia 
should be occidentalired. He is a patriotio Persian, with a high idea 
of the history, the literature, the art, and the ideals of his own people, 
and in speaking of Persia as one of the oldest kingdoms in the world 
he is apt to forget, as Persians sometimes do, that the '' six thousand 
year old empire ” has been as often under foreign as under native rule. 
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Dr. Siassi, though a Persian, has been long employed in the French 
Legation at Tehran, and his views on the relations of his country with 
foreign powers should not have been tinged with the bias that 
they display. The allegation that Britain was proved to have been 
by treaty bound to aid Persia in arms in her war with Russia in 1825, 
the suggestion that the British Legation at Tehran sold its favours, 
and the statement that Britain, m whom the constitutionalists found 
a warm sympathizer, systematically opposed every attempt of Persis 
to gain greater politioal or economio freedom, do not commend them- 
selves as just comments on British policy in Persia, and British 
readers, at least, will not readily believe that their officials deliberately 
imperilled their trade in Persis by arming and enoouraging predatory 
tribes. The author of such & slander should study the history of the 
control of the arma traffio in the Persian Gulf. 

The account of the reactions of the Persians, as Aryans, to a Semitic 
religion which was foroed upon them, and of the effecte, political as 
well as economic, of European civilization on Persia, are interesting 
and informative, but the author is unduly optimistic regarding the 
progress of railway construction in Persia. 

WorsmLEY Hare. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE TAVERNIER: VOYAGES EN PERSE ET DESORIPTION 
DB CE ROYAUME, publiés par Pascal Pia. pp. 851. Collection 
Voyages et Découvertes. Aux éditions du Carrefour. Paris, 1930. 

There is no need to insist on the importance of & traveller like 
J.-B. Tavernier who between 1632 and 1668 visited Persia six times 
and frequented the court of the Bafavid shàhs Safi, ‘Abbas II and 
Sulaiman. Tavernier had not the education of his great contemporary 
Chardin, but being like the latter & sober Huguenot and a keen jeweller, 
he was an excellent observer well acquainted with what was passing 
behind the scenes. 

The Safavid epoch is still very little known. Even the ‘Alam-üra, 
the great chronicle of Shah ‘Abbas I, which is a real mine of information, 
has never been duly exploited by the historians. But & final synthesis 
will be only possible when the Persian sources have been studied along- 
side with the works of the whole pleiad of great European travellers’ 
who visited Persia in the seventeenth century. 

If Tavernier has been leas quoted than Chardin, the reason is in 
a great measure attributable to the absenoe of a modern edition of his 
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Voyages, comparable to the one Langlès gave of Chardin (10 volumes, 
Paris, 1811). 

The present handsome volume is an attempt at repairing this 
omission. It is very well printed and adorned with thirty-eight con- 
temporary illustrations. It is a matter for regret, however, that the book 
does not give a complete text of Tavernier, containing as it does only 
Books iv (less five chapters on the Armenians) and v. 

As is known, Book i contains the description of the roads from Paris 
to Isfähän, through the northern provinces of Turkey ; Book ii 
ditto, through the southern provinces of Turkey; Book iii, ditto, 
through the northern provinces of Europe, with a description of the 

Voltaire was very unjust to Tavernier when he wrote about him : 
“qu'il n'apprend guère qu'à connaître les grandes routes et les 
diamante.” Our standards have considerably changed and we now 
think that perhaps the omitted part of Tavernier’s travels is 
particularly interesting. Precisely as an explorer he had more merits 
than even Chardin, who gives uncomparably fewer maroh-routes. To 
quote an example, Tavernier was the first European who visited 
Persian Kurdistan and its capital Senna (Sneire, as he calls it m his 
usual phonetically imperfect way). 

The editor has well done to add in footnotes some of the passages 
of the omitted part to which Tavernier alludes in Books iv and v, 
but it would be highly desirable to possess a full text of those books in 
another additional volume; in the complete edition of 1692, the text 
edited now forms 265 pages, and the part omitted 424 pages. 

It is regrettable that such important texts on an Oriental country 
are edited without the help of an Orientalist. One cannot respect such 
mistakes as Neozonze (p. 279, instead of Naurüz “New Year"), 
chaté (p. 280, instead of tchachta), Degdar (p. 292, instead of daddjal 
“ Antichrist ”), eto., etc., so as to leave them without corrections, be 
it only in footnotes. 

V. Misos8xY. 


La Prose ARABE AU IVe Srèoze ps L'Héammx. Par Zaxi MUBÂRAK. 
| pp. 288. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1931. 50 fos. 
The name and work of Dr. Muhammad Zaki Mubarak is by no 
means unfamiliar to those who have interested themselves in the 
recent output of Arabic literary criticism. A pupil of Dr. Taha Husain, 
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he has inherited the latter’s independence of judgment and audacity 
in face of conservative opinion, but has struck out along new linee of 
his own and does not hesitate to criticize upon occasion the methods 
and conclusions of his teacher. His earlier studies were mainly directed 
to specifio problems, extending from his dootoral dissertation on the 
ethics of al-Ghazzali (Al-Akhläg ‘tnda’l-Ghazali, published in 1924) 
to the love-poetry of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabra (Hubb ibn abi Rabi‘a 
washı'ruhu, As-Sabäh Press, n.d.), but in the most ambitious of his 
Arabic writings hitherto, al-Muwäzana baina’ sh-Shu'ara (Muqtataf 
and Mugattam Press, Cairo, n.d. [1926]), his exposition of the principles 
of poetic criticism ranges over the entire field of Arabic poetry. 
Meanwhile, he had undertaken an edition of the Zahr al-Adab of 
al-Husri of Qairawan, which inspired him to take up the literature of 
the fourth/tenth century as the subject of his researches for the 
doctorate of the University of Paris, of which the present volume is 
the outcome. 

This collaboration of Egyptian and other Arabic-speaking scholars 
with Western orientalists in the investigation of the many problems 
of classical and medieval Arabic literature is a development which 
cannot be too much encouraged. They bring to the task a fineness of 
aesthetic feeling and an immediacy of linguistic sense which are beyond 
all but the exceptionally gifted of European scholars, and thereby they 
greatly enrich our understanding of the artistic qualities of the Arabic 
writers. These qualifications Dr. Zaki Mubärak possesses in full 
measure, and the outstanding feature of hus work is the brilliant 
psychological characterization which he gives of the principal literary 
figures of the century. Itis true that not all of them are of equal value— 
in some instances (e.g. his accounts of Ibn Färıs and Ibn Nubäta) 
one feels that the writer lacks that element of historical perspeotive 
which should put him in full sympathy with them, and is looking at 
them with the detached interest which a superior person displays in 
the mentality of an inferior. Yet the sense of shock which we experience 
on these -occasions is itself the best tribute to the insight and artistio 
realism of the majority of his portraits, and to that accuracy of 
observation, & good example of which is given in hıs brief study of the 
Aghäni of Abu'l-Faraj (though his argument does not invalidate 
the conclusions of Dr. Taha Husain to the extent which he claims). 

With these native virtues in its favour, it is perhaps too much to 
demand of the book an equal standard in applying a foreign technique 
to ite subject. It lacks the discipline to which we are accustomed in 
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works of this kind, and halts between the methods of the text-book 
and the informal causerie. Were it the work of an orientalist, one would 
be entitled to criticize ite vagueness in general statement, its looseness 
of texture, its imprecision in pointe of detail, and transcription, and 
the presence of such rapid and superficial summaries as that devoted 
to the development of the magamät literature on pp. 93-4. But there 
is one oriticiam which must be more seriously pressed. One of the 
main features of the book is a strong theorizing tendency—not in 
itself a matter for blame, providing that the theorizing-ıs based upon 
a thorough survey of the facte. It 1s this which to the reviewer some- 
times appears open to doubt, more especially in a matter to the 
discussion of which Dr. Zaki Mubarak attaches, perhaps, undue 
importance, namely the existence of a pre-Islamic Arabio prose 
literature. His arguments in favour of this are weakened by the failure 
to discriminate between prose literature and rhetoric, and for that 
matter between rhetoric itself and the learned study of rhetoric. Even 
the mainstay of his argument—the Qur’an—by its style and the history 
of its redaction disproves rather than supporte his contention, while, 
as another Egyptian oritic, al-‘Aqqäd, has ported out, Arabic 
literary style never lost the marks of its rhetorical origin. Dr. Zaki 
Mubarak carries this theoretical tendency even into details, as when he 
remarks (p. 64) that the greater part of the poetry of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
must have perished, since the remaining “ fragments ” do not: bear 
out his great-reputation. 

On the other hand, his analysis of the character and general 
motives of fourth century prose as a whole, and of special aspects of 
it in detail, is excellent. Of special interest are the sections which he 
devotes to investigating the origi of the magüma. The generative 
influence of Ibn Duraid’s Akadıth is well brought out, but it is open to 
. question whether Ibn Duraid is for that reason to be credited with the 
invention of the magäma. After all, the characteristic feature of the 
magämät is their uniform setting ; here, as elsewhere, a new genre has 
been created, not by invention ez novo, but by the artistic concentration 
of earlier literary motives in & fixed framework, and this seems 
undoubtedly to have been due to Badi' as-Zaman. But why, when 
Space is so generously allotted to others, have the Ikhwän ag-Safa 
been dismissed with a bare half-dozen lmes ? 

Finally, Dr. Zaki Mubärak has taken some liberties m his trans- 
lations, doubtless with the excellent intention of preserving their vivid 
quality. But on occasion the looseness goes too far and mutilates the 
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sense. To take one or two examples: on p. 173, “ preserve our self- 
respect” (sun wwujühana) is rendered by ‘éclaire notre visage”, and, 
on p. 177, the omission of an “ only " in the passage quoted from the | 
Mugäbasat of at-Tauhidi weakens very considerably the force of the 
writer's observation. Similarly, on p. 139, at-Tauhidi is represented 
as declaring that Ibn ‘Abbad and Ibn al-‘Amid have no equals “ parmi 
les écrivams de cette époque"; in the original text, however, the 
remark is in the much lees sweeping form: “ amongst all those who 
have served the Jilis and Dailamites as secretaries (fi jamri man 
kataba ijt wad-dailams) down to this time ”. 
H. A. R. G. 


La Viz ns HagouN-Ar-RasoHrp. Par GABRIEL AuDISIO. pp. 238. 
Paris: Libramie Gallimard. 1930. 15 francs. 


HARUNU’L-RASEID AND CHARLES THe GREAT. By F. W.BucxLEB, 
M.A. pp. vii + 64. Cambridge, Mass., 1931. $2.25. 

M. Audisio has gone to good orginal sources for his study of Harun, 
which appears in the series of “ Vies dea hommes illustres ". The 
historical basis is therefore sound on the whole, and his argumentation 
and presentment of the historical events of Harun's reign have & real 
value. It is the more necessary to make this clear since it might 
otherwise be overlooked owing to the author’s preoccupation with the 
Picturesque. The romantic colouring of the background, obtained 
by exaggerating more especially the economic and artistio culture of 
the period, has had the result that the historical figure of Harun is 
enveloped in an Arabian-Nights-like glamour and his personality 
generalized into the type of the later Oriental monarchs. Needless 
to say, this idealization has more than once carried the author off his 
feet, as when he asserte that the Arabs “could, if they had wished, 
have anticipated 1458 twenty times", and no small number of his 
statements and his portraits of other characters in the story are 
equally open to question. 

Professor Buckler's monograph, on the other hand, is & copiously 
documented and closely-reasoned argument on the character of the 
relations between the Carolingians and the Abbasid Caliphs. , He not 
only rebute—and that with complete suocess—the scepticism of 
Barthold in regard to the embassies which passed between them, but 
also seeks to elucidate the exact objects and nature of their negotia- 
tions, and comes to the following conclusions: (1) That the initiative 
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was due to the Carolingians and the Popes with the object of forming 
a Franco-Papal-Muslim alliance against the Byzantine Emperors and 
the Umayyads of,Spain; (2) that for the furtherance of their 
operations in Spain, Pippin and Charles sought and obtained formal 
authorization from the Caliphs to act as their deputies in the West ; 
(8) that Charles, on the pretext of eliminating Byzantine influence 
from the Holy Places, was invested with the governorshrp of Jerusalem, 
which was, however, exercised on his behalf by the Caliph; (4) that 
in consequence of these appointments the status of Charles became 
that of a feudal vassal of Harun. | 

Direct evidence in support of each or any of these four theses is 
scarcely to be found, but Professor Buckler has been able to put 
together a very ingenious ohain of arguments as a result of his thorough 
scrutiny of the western sources. Since these, unfortunately, are the 
only sources, it must be left to the medievalista to decide whether 
the indirect evidence on whioh he reliea is sufficient to bear the weight 
of his conclusions ; the first of them, at least, seems to be well 
established. When, however, he appeals to Arabio souroes to supply 
confirmatory material for the remaining three, he is on exceedingly 
dangerous ground. To cite as “ evidence ” for the second a romantic 
novel published in 1888 can only be called a singular lapse of judgment. 
Nor is the ogse much better in regard to the third. The argument 
that Charles was recognized as walt (the book always has walt—a 
rather different thing !) of Jerusalem rests upon the meaning and value 
to be attached to the gift from the Patriarch of the “ claves civitatis 
et montis oum vexillo", while the other souroes explicitly refer to 
jurisdiotion over the Sanctuary only. 

However that may be, the suggestion that Charles was actually 
invested with the amirate of Spain and the wilayat of Jerusalem— 
already at that time a Muslim Holy Place—seems to verge on the 
fantastic. The attempt to justify it by dragging in Mäwardi and his 
“ 4marat of conquest” is totally irrelevant. There is no question of 
* conquest ” in the case, and that this office ‘ may devolve on a non- 
Muslim." is an addition of Professor Buckler’s own, to which the 
exposition of Mäwardi lends no countenance. The olaim that Mäwardi 
represents “ contemporary legal opinion” on the ground that he 
belonged to the school of Shafi'i is one which no student of Islam would 
admit. i 

As regards the fourth thesis, it is indeed possible that the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs should have regarded Charles as a vassal, but whether his 
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acceptance of their “friendship” and gifts of robes “implied the 
acknowledgment of that suzerainty " is another matter. Throughout 
the book, indeed, Professor Buckler is a little too preoccupied with 
theoretical questions of vassalage and suzerainty. The constant 
insistence on the claım of the Abbasids to overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperors (pp. 10, 14, 32) reste upon & forcing of the meaning of 
“ obedience ” in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
view that the exaction of a tribute for a specified term of years “ was 
apparently regarded as a mark of vassaldom by the Abbasids”, 
. whereas the Muslim jurists clearly regard it as a price paid for an 
armistice by the weaker side for the time being, whether Muslim or 
Byzantine. 

No; on the whole it appears to me that M. Audisio’s — 
of the negotiations, ' romanced "' and jesting though it be, gets much 
closer to the spirit of Baghdad. “ En somme, se dit Haroun, ce Karls 
ne m'intéresse pas autrement, mais on peut lui donner quelques 
témoignages de sympathie. On lui fera quelquea petita cadeaux . 

Et il fit quelques petite cadeaux. Qu'est-ce pour lm qui a l'habitude 
des splendeurs orientales ? Une bête à trompe, quelques chiffons, 
une pendule. Misäres! Et l'on comprendrait fort bien que l'évàne- 
ment ne se soit transmit aux chroniqueurs arabes qui écrivaient un 
siècle plus tard. Mais dans une Europe peu fastueuse, voilà qui vaut 
les pie fabuleux trésors de Golconde et qui fait travailler les cervelles." 
H. À R. G. 


Eremry Mosques AND OTHER lsLAMIO Monuments IN Cargo. By 
Mrs. R. L. DzvowsHrRE. pp. 64. Paris: Maisonneuve Frères, 
1930. 12 francs. 

. An excellent pocket-guide to the mosques of Cairo, and especially 
valuable on account of the chronological arrangement adopted. The 
facts and dates, features of artistic importance, and particulars of 
restorations supply precisely and concisely just that information which 
the average visitor requires and which he can only with difficulty 
find elsewhere. H. A. R. G. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH CIVILIZATION. By RAFAEL ALTAMTIRA. Edited 
by J. B. TREND. pp. xx + 280. London: Constable, 1930. 21s. 
Facts, masses of facts, piled relentlessly one upon another, facts 
political, ethnographical, social, artistic, economic, hterary, technical— 
an Encyclopædia Hispanica in little, from the Stone Age to 1914. In 
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this place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place of the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain. If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the inter- 
vention of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization ! 
Former writers have viewed the Islamic element as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is & conspicuous merit of Professor 
Altamira's book in these chapters that he rejects this attitude. The 
cultural achievemente of the Spanish Muslims and Jews are given 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the later Middle Ages is duly noted. Yet one misses 
something—something that may be summed up by saying that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards. 
In neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world, Professor Altamira also overlooks the distinotively 
“national” characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain. 
This in turn brings out the defects of the method which constitutes 
the special s&rength of his book, namely the insistence on material 
oultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here he lays a like emphasis on the purely 
external elemente of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deeper and more enduring impress. This aspect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one mde, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendix is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compreesion. "There are, however, one 
or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. The council 
of state was not termed mashwara but shürG; the word mashwar, 
properly the location of the council, was sometimes employed by 
inetathesis for shüra, hence the Spanish meruar. The term given for 
police officer, mustasäf, is an impossible formation in Arabic and 
perhaps stands for mul/asib. The Muwatta’ (which means “ The 
Levelled Path") is not the most copious work on Mälikite Sunna, 
but the first authoritative statement of it. To render Almoravids 
by “ The Marabouts " is misleading, in view of the modern associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
the meaning of nibii as explained on p. 49. It need only be added 
that.the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out- 
standing quality of the book. H. A. R. G. 
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Arania By E Sr. J. B. Pay. pp. xx + 364 London: Ernest 
Benn, 1930. 15s. 

Mr. Philby’s volume on Arabia in the “ Modern World ” series 
gives for the first time a connected and detailed account of Arabian 
history from the rise of the Wahhäbi movement. The sources which 
he has utilized are of unequal value, though perhaps the best that were 
available without access to the archives of the various states conoerned. 
For the early decades he has summarized the contemporary chronicle 
of Ibn Ghannäm (of which there is an excellent MS. in the British 
Museum, Add. 23345), with ita continuation by Ibn Bishr. The 
history of the latter half of the nineteenth century has been compiled 
from various materials, including the narratives of Doughty and 
other travellers. From the opening of the career of the present King, 
Mr. Philby invokes his authority, sometimes at first hand, sometimes 
through the medium of the Arabic history of Najd recently published 
by Mr. Amin Rihani (Ta’rtkh Najd al-hadsth, Bairut, 1928), down to the 
point where he is able to draw upon his own first-hand knowledge. 

Thé predominance of Wahhäbi sources would naturally give the 
book a Wahhäbi tinge, even were it not accentuated by the author's 
own leanings in that direction. But the importance of the Wahhäbi 
movement for the ‘modern history of Arabia is so great that this 
scarcely detracts from its value, except for a tendency to depreciate 
those whom he regards as the enemies of the house of Sa‘tid. A more 
serious criticiam is that the mere chronicling of events has occupied 
his attention at the expense of the more general aspects of the recent 
and contemporary history of Arabia—social organization, administra- 
tion, economic movements, and the like—the absence of which gives 
a certain unreality to the monotonous record of wars and raids. 
Among the pointe thus overlooked are, for example, the economic 
factors which contributed to the weakening and downfall of the first 
Wahhäbi empire, and the part played by the opening of the Suez 
Canal in the recovery of Ottoman sovereignty in Western Arabia 
and consequent ambitions of Ottoman statesmen to extend it over 
the entire peninsula. 

For absolute aocuracy of fact and inference it is impossible to hold 
Mr. Philby responsible; since any research on Arabian problems is 
as good as non-existent, he has had to take the statements of his 
sources much as he found them. The difficulties of his task may 
be illustrated from the fact that even in dealing with the events of 
1927-9 his exposition is frequently at variance with the semj-official 
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narrative subsequently published in the Meccan journal Umm al-Qurä. 
But although his survey may not answer all the questions we should 
like to put on the modern history of Arabia, it is exceedingly welcome, 
both ag a first step towards filling & conspicuous gap, and as a foretaste 
of that, magnum opus which he hopefully foreshadows in the Preface. 
H.A. R. G. 


Der Diwan DES AS-BAMAU'AL IBN ‘Apia’. Translated and annotated 
by Joaonm W. Hinscupera. Mémoires de la Commission 
orientaliste, Nr. 13. pp. x+ 85. Cracow: Polish Academy. 10z. 

The primary objeot of Dr. Hirschberg's publication appears to be 
exegetical rather than literary, ie. to serve as a contribution to the 
problem of the background and sources of the Qur’än. The view which 
he pute forward is that Muhammad’s knowledge of biblical history, 
eschatology, and so forth was derived from the religious poetry of 

Arabian Jews (“da es Ja wahrscheinlich ist, dass M. alle seine Bibel- 

und Agadakenntnisse aus solehen Gedichten geschöpft hat,” p. 15), 

and, accepting the poems attributed to asSamau’al, the Jewish 

shaikh of Taimä in the middle of the sixth century, as genuine remains 
of this pre-Islamio religious poetry, he illustrates and expands the 
religious allusions which they contain with a wealth of citation from 

Haggadic sources. The value of this collection of materials is very 

great, and they undoubtedly support the view “that the Jews of 

Arabia were well at home in the Bible and Rabbinio literature " 

(p. 20). On the other hand, it cannot be said that they are strong 

enough to carry the weight of his conclusions, especially as his 

arguments as to the authorship and date of the religious poems, and 
their independence of the Qur’än, are unconvincing. For the full 
discussion of these issues it may be permitted to call attention here to 
the illuminating investigation published by Professor Levi della Vida, 
in the Rivista degli Studs Orventalt (xiii, 53-72), in which he confirms 
the accepted view that they are post-Islamio, though preserving 
indications of their Jewish origin. The somewhat numerous 
inaccuracies in Dr. Hirsohberg's translations have been corrected in 
, an appendix by Professor Kowalski. H. A. R. G. 


Tus Travers or Marco Poro. Translated from the text of L. F. 
Benedetto by ALDO Rıcor. pp. xviii + 440. London: Routledge 
(The Broadway Travellers}, 1931. 

Editions of Marco Polo follow on one another’s heels in such variety 
of get-up and range of price, that it may cause some surprise to find 
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80 hackneyed a classic in the fastidious company of Broadway 
Travellers. But to all who have ever dipped into the “irksome 
detail" of Yule’s classification of Polan texts and have followed up, 
however cursorily, more recent investigations into the MSS., thus 
edition is something a great deal more than a mere reprint, more even 
than a new edition of “ Yule”. To have brought “ Benedetto” at 
last within the range and comprehension of everyone is an achievement 
worthy of the series. Professor Benedetto’s great edition, based upon 
the famous Paris “ Geographic Text" and carefully collated with all 
other early versions (including some hitherto unknown), is probably 
the nearest approach to Marco Polo's own narrative which we are 
ever likely to get, unless some MS. of the lost prototype itself should 
be discovered. Nor is this a matter for congratulation to bibliophiles 
only, for this text itself reads better in every way than those of Marco’s 
later editors and revisers, including even Yule: ıt 18 fuller, more 
direct, and much more natural. Moreover, ıt printa the whole of Marco 
Polu, without the abridgments and suppressions (particularly of 
the later chapters), which nearly all his editors have been tempted—and 
have succumbed to the temptation—to make; and, as Sir Denison 
Ross has pointed out in his Introduction, it contains a number of 
important additional chapters derived from the recently recovered 
version represented by MS. “Z”. 

It is abundantly clear that henceforth those who wish to consult 
Marco Polo m connection with their Oriental studies must use 
“ Benedetto ", either mn the original or in this version. Conmderations 
of space, time, and cost have, on the other hand, prevented the 
inclusion of a full apparatus of notes and maps, leaving us in the 
unsatisfactory position of requiring to use Yule’s edition for notes, 
Mr. Penzer’s reprint of Frampton’s Elızabethan version for maps, and 
this for text. Sir Denison Ross's annotated index, however, is an 
invaluable supplement to Yule’s notes, and the attractive reproductions 
of medieval maps have an interest of their own. Most curious of all 
is the section of the Catalan Map containing a miniature of the Polo 
brothers getting out with their caravan. The painting cannot be 
dissociated from the style of contemporary Islamio art, and might well 
have come straight out of an ıllummated oriental manuscript. 

H. A. R. Gras. 
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MANUEL DE GÉNÉALOGIE ET DE CHRONOLOGIE POUR L'HISTOIRE DR 
L'ISLAM. Par E. pz ZawBavR. Fol, pp. 388, 20 tableaux 
généalogiques, 5 cartes. Hanovre, 1927. 


Mr. 8. Lane Poole's famous work The Mohammadan Dynasties, the 
only one! to come into range with the present book, was published first 
in 1894 and for over thirty years enjoyed an uncontested and well- 
merited authority, but when a few years ago it was photographically 
reproduced * everybody felt that further progress of historical 
researches was greatly hampered by the absence of an abstract, 
completing Mr. Lane Poole’s information by data ascertained since 
1894. This has now been done by the eminent Viennese numismatist 
Dr. Zambaur. 

His book represents a tremendous amount of work. Its index con- 
tains 6,000 names, to say nothing of as many more mentioned only in 
the charts of the second part. The Mohammadan Dynasties enumerates 
118 houses of Moslem rulers. The Manuel counts 283 of them and, 
under each heading, introduces numerous new details. Even under 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs, their exact titles and dates of acceasion (month 
and day) greatly enhance the value of the table. Most useful are the 
lists of the varirs to the caliphs (pp. 6-9) and to the Ottoman Sultans 
(pp. 161-6), as well as the lists of the governors of such cities as 
Mekka, Damascus, Baghdad, Rayy, Nishapiir, eto. Useful, too, will 
be Dr. Zambaur’s short bibhographical notes, often reminding of the 
existence of some numismatic articles apt to be overlooked even by 
specialists. Equally welcome are the particular signs showing that 
there are coins or inscriptions extant of the given prince. 

The author says that at the basis of the Manuel lies a translation 
of Ibn al-Athir’s History which he made for his own use while pursuing 
his numismatic studies. He conld not evidently enter into the 
discussion of discrepancies of dates given by different authors. In 
the present state of our sources, Dr. Zambaur’s book had to be or not 
to be. It could not replace monographic studies of a host of specialista ; 
ıt had to depend on their results, when available, and to reserve final 
judgment, when such researches are non-existent. However a 


1 Though it would be unjust not to mention the numerous and very detailed 
charts in Justa’s Iramsahes Namenbuch, 1805, pp 390-479, which were worked out 
independently. 

* Unfortunately even without the additions and corrections made by Barthold 
in his Russian translation of it (St. Petersburg, 1899). 
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visible difference exista between the parte of the book based on Lane 
Poole, or the direct study of the sources, and those simply reproducing 
the data of sources of different descriptions. 

The following are some occasional corrections and suggestions 
with regard to some Turkish and Perman ruling houses. 

“The Seljuks of Asia Minor” (p. 144). Tughril shah b. Qylyj- 
arslan’s name is unaccompanied by the sign indicating inscriptions, 
but an inscription of his existe on the walls of Baiburt, see van Berohem 
in Lehmann-Haupt’s Materialien z. alter. Gesch. Armeniens, p. 159. 
This Tughril shah is the ruler who allowed his son to become a Christian 
in order to marry the Georgian queen Rusudan, see Ibn al-Athir, xii, 
270: hadithatun gharibatun lam yüjad mithluha. This event ought 
to be mentioned in Dr. Zambaur’s table. According to Huart, J.A., 
1901, xvii, p. 343-6, Rukn al-din Mas'üd I was still reigning in 560; 
his grandson Ahmad b. Suleiman built a mosque in Divrini in 
626/1229. 

“ The princes of Aidyn ” (p. 151). See now numerous corrections 
in Mitkrinm Hahl’s excellent essay on the Dusiurnamei Enven, 
Istanbul, 1930, chart. 

“Qädi Burhaneddin of Sivas” (p. 156). See now his complete 
history in  Bazm-u-razm (written in Persian 800-1398), ed. 
Istanbul, 1928. 

Very confused stil are the dynasties of “ Märandarän " and 
“ Dailam ", owing, ohiefly, to the similarity of the names recurring 
in different branches of the same family. The best lists are still those 
of Justi utilized by Dr. Zambaur with certain misunderstandings. 
Such is a very regrettable confusion (p. 189, note 1) of the last fighter 
against the Arabs Mazyàr with the little known Bawandid Maryar. 
The famous Märyär b. Qàrin b. Vandähurmuz belonged to the cadet 
branch of the Qàrin family, who claimed as their ancestor the legendary 
smith Kawa, while the B&wandids were said to descend from the 
Säsänian prince Kayüs. 

As regards the Dailamits (the Jastanides, p. 192, the Sallarids, 
p. 180), see now the detailed’ studies of Sayid Ahmad Kasravi, 
Padshahán-i gum-nàm, i-ii, Tehran, 1307-9. Dr. Zambaur confuses 
the Dailamite with the Rawwädi Kurds who ruled in Tabriz and were 
most likely related to the old rulers of Tabriz of the Arab tribe Ard. 
On the other hand he says almost nothing of the atäbeks of Marägha, 
descendants of the Rawwadites. The founder of their branch was 
Ahmadil b. Ibrahim b. Wahsüdän. Dr. Zambaur confused him with 
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his son Aq-Sunqur (p. 180, note 6). See Eno. of Islam: Tabriz and 


“The khans of Shakki" (p. 184). Previously to the four khans 
named, there was a long series of local rulers, see Eme. of Islam. 
The four khans named were the last offspring of the Dumbuli dynasty 
(Khoi, Persia), about which see the Sharaf-náma. Before the final 
triumph of the Qajàrs the Dumbulis played an important part in 
Tabriz. 

“The kings of ‘ Qarabagh ' " (p. 194) must now completely dis- 
appear from the lists of Moslem dynasties after M. Pakhomov, 
Imestiya Azerbatjanskago . . . Institute, i, 2, 1930, pp. 1-12, has 
ingeniously proved that the coins of Muzaffar b. Muhammad b. 
Khalifa, Bekbars b. Muzaffar, and ‘ Abd al-Malik b. Bekbars belong 
to a special dynasty of Darband. Abü Hämid al-Gharnati, who was 
in Darband towards 524-45, mentions precisely the local ruler Baif 
al-din Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulami. 

“The princes of Ahar ” (p. 191). The name Pishtekin b. Muhammad 
must be read Pishkin (* Béshgan). Already Dorn, Caspi, 1875, p. 104, 
bad discovered in Yäqüt that the name of the prince of Ahar was 
Ibn Bishkin. * Cf. also the Nuzhat al-kulüb, p. 85, where Ahar is 
mentioned among the districte of the tuman Pishkin (now Meshkin) 
surnamed after “ Pishkin the Georgian ". Beshken was a descendant 
of the Orbelian family, see Brosset, Hist. de la Géorgie, i, Add. p. 530, 
and Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 445. 

“The Zıyärids ” (p. 210) were of Dailamite, and more exactly of Gil, 
origin, Ibn al-Athir, viii, 182, and had nothing in common with the 
Al-i Qarin, native of Tabaristan. i 

“The Atäbeks of Yazd" (p. 231). The table borrowed from 
Barthold's additions to Lane Poole (p. 298) does not reproduce his 
remark that the atäbeks were connected with the Kakdyids. Instead 
of Saltyq read, with Barthold, Salghur. 

“ The Tldegizides " (p. 271) : omitted Mir-mirän (already mentioned 
by Justi), the fourth son of Muhammad Pahlavän, born of the same 
mother as Qutlugh-Inanj. It is not exact to say that the capital of the 
lldegizides was at Ardabil. Most of ther constructions are at 
Nakhichevan. Ozbeg lived in Tabriz. 

“The rulers of Bitlis” (p. 231 and 264). The second dynasty 
never pretended to the title “shah”. It existed a long time after 
1009. Evliy& Chelebi, iv, 81-128, gives in 1065-1655 a detailed account 
of Abdal khan. The last hereditary ruler of Bitlis Sharaf-beg (probably 
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of the same dynasty, where this name is frequent) was deposed by 
the Ottomans in 1849, mde Lynch, Armenia, ii, 149. 

“The Qutlugh-khans ” (p. 287) Qutb al-din shown as Buräq 
Hajib’s grandson, was the son of Buraq Häjıb’s brother Tayängü, 
which latter name also means “ chamberlain " (hajib), see al-Kashghari, 
Diwän lughat al-turk, ui, 281. See Encyclopedia of Islam. 

“The at&beks of the Lur-i küchik" (p. 235) have nothing to do 
with the Hazaraspids of the Lur-i buzurg. See Enc. of Islam. Nothing 
is said on the Valis of Pusht-i kth who claim descent from Shah-verdi, 
see now Edmonds, J. Central As. Soc., 1929, xvi, part ii, pp. 350-8. 

“The Shaibanids " (p. 252). No mention is made of Shaibani’s 
brother and immediate successor in Tashkand Suyunij-khoja 
(d. between 930-2), and of the latter’s son Abul-ghari Sultan 
Muhammad, see Barthold, Zap. Vost. Otd., xv, 903, p. 188-205. 

“The Tughatimurids " (p. 256). It is inexact to say that Luqman 
succeeded to Tugha-Timur in 754 and not to mention the usurper 
Amir Wali who ruled in Astarabad till 786. : 

“The Qara-qoyunlu" (p. 257). A nustaken reference makes 
Aspan the murderer of his father Qara-Yüsuf. . The parricide was 
Qubäd who lalled Iskandar. See Thomas of Metsoph in Nève, Exposé 
des guerres etc., Bruxelles, 1860, p. 137. 

“The Aq-qoyunlu" (p. 259). The mention of Diyärbakr under 
Ya’güb concerns only the beginning of his reign. 

* The princes of Làr " (p. 260). Lar is not an island (^ tle de Lar ”) 
but an inland region north-west of Bandar-‘Abbasi. Instead of 
Karkin-shäh read Gurgin-shah, the name Gurgin having been 
hereditary in the dynasty which claimed descent from the hero 
Gurgin, son of Milad. Dates borrowed from Munejjim bash are 
certainly doubtful. Ibn Battüta in 748-1347 mentions a Turcoman (!) 
sultan of Lär called Jalal al-din, while according to Jıhänärä 
Bakalinjar II (731-653) was the ruler. In 818 an Amir Gurgin of Lar 
came to Shährukh’s court (father of the ruling Mubäriz al-din 1), see 
Matla‘ al-sa‘dasn, tr. Quatremère, p. 280. The dynasty existed some 
time after 975; the last representative of it disappeared only in 
1010-1601 under Shah ‘Abbas. 

“The Qutb-shähi” (p. 298). Nothing is said of their interesting 
connexion with the Qara-qoyunlu (p. 257). | 

“The Safavids" (p. 262). In the lateral line under Mirz& 
Muhammad, is omitted his second name D&'üd, after which the whole 
of the line was called Al-i Da’üd. Nothing is said about the pretender, 
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S&m (son of Husain I), who was crowned ın Ardabil and struck coins. 
Cf. Reginald 8. Poole, The Coins of the Shahs of Persia, p. xxxviii (an 
admirable résumé of the Safavid dates). Under the references add 
now, Stlsilat al-nasab-ı Safavıya, Berlin, 1343, and the abridgment 
of it by E. G. Browne, JRAS., 1921, July, pp. 395—418, where many 
useful dates are given. 

“ Rulers of Ardalän ” (p. 265). The table stops with the Sharaf- 
nama in 1005 but the historical list of the Walis of Kurdistan goes 
till 1284-1867, see Revue du Monde Musulman, 1922, xlix, pp. 70-104. 

Wrong spellings: p. 155, Banü Eretnä probably Araina (from 
Skr. raina “ treasure”); p. 184, Kendje, read Ganja [Dr. Z. writes 
also Jahàán-kusha instead of gusha]; p. 191, Shah Rakim, read 
Shahrakim ; p. 216, Shukür, read Ashkavar, cf. Rabino, Mäzandarän, 
p. 140; p. 209, Jalal al-din Mangbarti, read according to very reliable 
sources Mangburns ; p. 231, Ildeghiz, read Ildeyiz or Eldiguz ; pp. 232, 
260, Salghar, read Salghur ; pp. 234, 260, Nasrat, read Nusrat; ibid., 
Nar al-ward, read Nawr (“scion”); p. 257, Alandjaq, read Alinjaq ; 
p. 258, Bayandir, read Bayandur; p. 262, Al-gäsg, read Algās (probably 
a Turkish name, cf. Nilqas); p. 263, ‘Abdulfath, read Abul Fath 
Salar al-daula ; p. 269, Timur Gurkhan, read Ktirdkdn “ son-in-law ”, 
or “à la persane” Gurkan; p. 282, Balká-tegin, read Brlgd-tagin ; 
p. 330, Babar, read certainly Bäbur as testified in rhymes. Table S, 
Tiumen, read Tüman. Table T, Turaghai, read T'araghas. [p. 227, 
note 1. The author greatly exaggerates Zangı’s attributions when 
calling him “la nourrice (I!) de Malikshah." Atabek in French is 
‘père nourricier.” 

It is the privilege of the books of such a large scope as the Manuel 
to excite the interests of the specialists on different branches of Moslem 
history. The result can be only beneficial for a further edition of the 
book or the publication of a supplement to it. But no living &uthonty 
would be equally at home in all the branches of Dr. Zambaur’s book. 
Each critic of the chapters under his jurisdiction, for the dynasties 
next door, will have to depend on the Manuel. 

The late Professor Barthold—and he was no complacent judge— 
in his review of the Manuel (Zap. Kolegi vostok., lll, 2, pp. 083-6) 
calls it “a precious handbook which. will long be used by all the 
interested in the history of the Moslem world”. Mr. Lane Poole's 

1 Beo Professor Bussheım’s illuminatang remarks on the history of Aleppo, OLZ., 


1928, No 5, pp. 388-04, and M Pakhomov’s oritzcism with regard to Transcaucasian 
dynasües, Jav. Obshch. Ieucheniya Arsrbaijana, 1928, No. 5, pp. 200-301. 
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Dynasties remains a more congruous book, made of one block, but 
the Manuel covers & much larger field and in many ways represents 
more adequately the state of our knowledge with regard to the world 
of Islam. 

V. M. 


Tum Lanps or THE Eastern CaurHaTE. By G. Le Srranas. 
Cambridge University Press. 1930. (Reprint.) 

Mr. Le Strange's excellent work published in 1905 had long become 
extremely scarce and ite editors must be thanked for having reprinted 
it at a normal price and, thereby, for having put again into the hands - 
of the students an indispensable manual. 

The Lands of the Kastern Caliphate was the first attempt! to 
resume all the mass of information contained in Arabio and Persian 
geographical works, and to fill the gap “ between Strabo and Marco 
Polo”. 

Mr. Le Strange's book represented a formidable advance on his 
predecessor, Barbier de Meynard (Dicttonnatre de la Perse . . . extras 
de Yagout, Paris, 1861), not only by the incomparably greater number 
of sources ‘utilized, but also by a vaster area desoribed (Turkestan, 
Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, in addition to Persia). 

It would be vain to deny that in 1931 we stand a long way further 
in advance than in 1905. With regard to Turkestan, Barthold's great 
work lies now before us in English translation; for Anatolia, 
Taeschner’s Der Anatolische Wegeneis is a very thorough study. 
Finally, for the knowledge of Persia, Schwarz's Iran «m Mittelalior 
is a capital oontribution; ite Part I, recently completed (1896-1929), 
comprises & most deteiled survey of the South and West of Persia. 
The Enoyolopedia of Islam also contains epitomes of historical and 
geographical date on a good many localities. 

In a revised edition of Mr. Le Strange’s book, occasional corrections 
would be necessary here and there, especially in portions dealng with 
the North-Western provinces :— 

p. 166. Tasüj on the Northern bank of the Urmiya Lake is still 
known by that name. 

1 Barthold's Historico-geograpkical survey of Persia, St. Petersburg, 1903, short 


but based on a still unsurpassed number of sources, was written in Rusman and has 
not been properly appreciated outade Russia. 
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p. 167. Marand (Yaqüt) was ruined by the Georgians not by 
Kurds; its rivers are Zunüz and Zilbir. 

p. 168. Town Kaleibar, not Kalantar. 

p. 179. The Kur river rises in the country of the j > Georgians 


(not of the j + Khazars). 

p. 188. Sahna is on the highway Kirmänshäh-Hamadän ; the 
capital of Kirdistan, north of it, is called Sinna, or Sinandij. 

p. 192. Sulaimänshäh Iba ([wa) was a Turcoman chief and not 
Sultan Sanjar’s nephew. 

p. 205. Shah ‘Abbas transferred his capital to Isfahan not from 
Ardabil but from Qazvin. 

p. 220. Kurdän-rüd (not Kardän) as opposed to Turkän-rüd. 

p. 226. The Tärum river is a left-bank tributary of the Safid-rid. 

p. 371. The pre-islamic ruler of Ustünavand was not Ispahbad 
but Mas-mughän. 

p. 373. Barthold's surmise on the identity of the ancient Rübanj 
with later Rüyän must be true. On the other hand Rüyän is practically 
identical with Rustamdar, as shown by Vaamer. 

p. 388. The old name of Nishäpür Abar-shahr means “ Upper- 
city ", not * Cloud-city " (Abrashahr 1). 

Buch remarks cannot in the least affect the value of Mr. Le Strange's 
work. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, but as‘a general presenta- 
tion of the Near-Eastern and Middle-Eastern geography it will long 
keep all its utility, for its author is no dry compiler of bookish evidence. 
His akill in discriminating between the essential and unessential 
cannot be too highly praised, and above all he possesses a clear vision 
of geographical realities. The book is a masterpiece of measure and 
proportion; therefore it will ever be appreciated as a most oonvenient 
guide, even in the presence of more detailed works. 

V. Minorsxy. 


4 


SIEGEL UND ÜHARAKTERB IN DER MUHAMMEDANISOHEN ZAUBEBEI. 
Von H. A. WxsxLER. pp. x, 187. Berlm and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1930. M. 16. 

This book based on a thesis written for the &uthor's doctorate, 
is an interesting addition to the literature already in existence, which 
deals with Islamic Magic. 

That magic should have a well-established position in both the 
practice and the literature of the Islamic world is not surprising when 
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we consider that to the Muslim, the supernatural is as real as the 
natural, and that he is constantly aware of the spiritual world behind 
this phenomenal world, a spiritual world with which he is brought 
into lawful contact by his religion, and unlawful contact by means of 
magic. From the anımısm of the pagan peoples whom they conquered, 
as from the Qabbalah of the Jews and the superstitions of the Copta, 
the Muslims found material to their hand, on which to build. up a belief 
in the need for the exercise of magio, and in the means,by which the 
magical powers could be acquired and brought to bear. This belief 
is as widely held to-day as in mediaeval times, and among Muslims 
almost everywhere is found the conviction that the powers of evil, 
represented by the jinn, the Evil Eye, and the Qarina or double 
possessed by every human being— which is possibly a survival of the 
ancient Egyptian Ka—threaten existence and happiness on every 
hand, and must be placated or hoodwinked by every possible means. 
Such means include the wearing of amulets or charms : e.g. in Hebron 
to-day, bracelete and neoklaces, consisting of eyes made of coloured 
glass, are sold to wear against the Evil Eye, or a blue bead ıs tied 
to a child's forelock (for the Evil Eye is generally blue, because the 
Greeks, the invaders of the Near East, were blue-eyed, and the evil 
is averted by its like), or a bit of alum, in & bag, is suspended round 
a camel's neck, to keep siokness away, while to cure a sick person, 
& verse of the Qur’än is written on paper and soaked ın water, which 
is drunk by the patient. 

Dr. Winkler's book deals in ite introduction with the powers of 
the magician and the means by which he exercises his influence over 
those who are bewitched, or on behalf of those who wish to work 
evil to their enemies. The author proceeds to investigate the history 
of two kinds of magic, the use of the Seven Seals, and the Brillenbuch- 
staben, so-called because of their resemblance to a pair of spectacles. 
The former he finds to be the sequel of the syncretism of Christianity 
and Judaism.with Islam, the latter he traces back to its origin in 
antiquity and finds that it is to be recognized as distorted cuneiform 
writing. Dr. Winkler has made good use of the very considerable 
store of Muslim literature on the subject, and he proves that 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Judaistic elements are to be found in it. 

Here and there the practice and beliefs of Muslim magic are seen 
to be in close relation to those of Islamic mysticism. Such is: the 
belief in the mystic power of the Greatest Name of God (cf. pp. 10, 
11, 68, eto.). One of the earliest of the Süfis, Ibrahim b. Adham 
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(ob. A.D. 777), tells how he met the prophet Khidr in the desert, and 
by him was taught the Most Exalted Name of God, by which he could 
find help and strength at all times,! and Dr. Winkler mentions the 
Süfi Dhu al-Nün (who knew something of magic and alchemy) in this 
connection. The prayer for light given here (p. 17) quoted as from 
al-Bünt, is to be found in a much earlier writer, the Süfi Abū Talib al- 
Makki (ob. a.p. 996), and is almost certainly of Süfi origin? The 
identification of light with the mystic gnosis (ma‘rifa) is constantly 
found among the Süfis. Islamic writers on magic have followed 
in the steps of the mystics also in the derivation of their symbols 
and the significance of these symbols, from religions other than 
Islam, and chiefly from Christianity and Judaism, in which they 
found much material available. 

In dealing with the Seven Seals, the author upholds the view that 
they really represent the Greatest Name of God. He devotes a 
‘chapter to Hà (a ) and waw (4), the last two of the seven symbols, 
and develops the interesting theory that these were not really the 
Arabic letters which they appear to be, but that the peculiar manner 
in which they are written denotes some other significance, and with 
great ingenuity he proceeds to show that they might well be the Greek 
letters Alpha (a) and Omega (w), known to Muslims as the Christian 
designation of the Godhead. Yet, in view of the fact that these two 
signs are most frequently found together, it would seem at least as 
probable that they do actually represent huwa (>), the name by which 
the Süfi mystics indicated the inner consciousness of God (sirr Allah). 
“All mysteries," says the Süfi writer al-Sarraj, “ are contained in 
Hà, for its meanıng is Huwa,” and the modern Dervish mystic says 


ce“ + 


> is written with a circle, for thus does Allah compass the soul 


about ”. : 

The magician, in common with the mystic, must prepare by 
ascetic purification for the work which he has m hand. Dr. Winkler 
pointa out that he must be ceremonially pure, and: preparatory to 
entering upon the exercise of his powers he must undergo a forty 
days’ fast, practised in seclusion, during which he sleeps on & mat 
Spread on the ground, sleeps as little as possible, and speaks little. 
This is almost identical with the discipline imposed up to the present 
day on the Süfi novice, who must also go into. retreat for forty days, 


1 al-Sulami Tabagät al Süfiyya, fol. 4b 
3 Ot. Qui al-Quiad, 1, 6. 
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fast, aleep little, and keep silence. Then the magician, after meditation 
upon the Names of God, rises through the spheres of Light (3,4), 
of Divinity (Gb), of Intelligence (QU), of Eternity (Glico), 
of Supreme Power (aem) and finally of Unicity (glam), until 
he passes into the abode of the all-Glorious Majesty of God. So, too, 
' the mystic passes onward and upward through the stages of spiritual 
development, the Path, until at last he reaches Reality (42.20) and 
becomes one with the Divine. 

The book is well illustrated and fully annotated, though a full 
bibliography might have been added with advantage. It may be 
recommended as of very considerable interest and value to all studenta 
of Islamic Magic. 

MARGARET SMITH. 


BIBLE ÜHARAOTEBS IN THE Koran. By Jonn WALKER. pp. 136. 
Paisley : Gardner, 1981. 6s. 6d. net. 

This book is meant for an apologetic purpose, to give missionaries 
& clear and up-to-date account of the connection between the Bible 
and the Koran. The characters are arranged in alphabetioal order. 
All the passages in the Koran referring to a man are translated or a 
sample is given if there is much repetition. The translations are 
linked together by brief but sufficient explanations. Variations from 
the Bible story are noted. Abraham is a good example of the treatment. 
In the earlier part of the Koran he is a typical prophet who turned from 
the idolatry of his people, broke their idols, and exhorted them to 
worship the one God. Nimrod tried to burn him but God saved him 
from the fire. The visit of the angels on their way to Lot is recorded 
more than once in a form that owes something to the Talmud. In 
later sections he has become the first Muslim and is set up in opposition 
to Moses and: Jesus. He is associated with Mecca and has to break 
completely with his past as he is not allowed to intercede for his pagan 
father. All this is a reflex of what was passing in Muhammad’s mind 
when he found that he could count on no help from the Jews and 
Christians. In this part there is less story and more preaching. The 
connection of Agabus and Ebedmelech with the Koran is rather 
far-fetched. 

Mr. Walker has read the Koran and his subject carefully and has 
stated his results clearly. The translation is his own but it is hardly 
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satisfactory. Granted that it is very hard to translate Arabic into good 
, Enghsh that shall at all resemble the original. Words like “ cabal” 
and “figment ” are out of place in the Koran. In detail there are 
mistakes though they do not seriously affect the sense. To take some 
examples from the story of Joseph. “ We are in the majority” ; 
literally “ we area band”. “ Majority " is too suggestive of a political 
meeting. On one side Joseph and Benjamin are only two, on the 
other is & whole crowd ; the antithesis is between the individual and 
the tribe. “Why don’t you entrust Joseph to us?” ; literally 
“Why are you not easy in your mind about us in regard to Joseph 1 ” 
This is impossible as English, but a good translation should be more 
like ıt than Mr. Walker’s paraphrase. The translation “ patience is 
becoming ” violates a rule of syntax. “ Play himself” is out of place 
in standard English. These phrases all come within a few verses ; 
but the fault-finding critio was happy in his choice of a passage. On 
the whole the version reads well and the minor inacouracies will 
not lead a reader ignorant astray. 
There are indices to quotations from the Koran and the Bible. 
A B. T. 


STUDIES IN EARLY MYSTIOISM IN THE NEAR AND Mope East. By 
Dr. MARGARET SwrrH. pp. 276. Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


Books on mysticism ought not to be reviewed, but kept for 
devotional use. This is a counsel of perfeotion and & reviewer has to 
justify his existence. In this book Dr. Smith describes the ascetio 
practices and ideals of the Eastern church, particularly in Egypt, 
then the mystacal teaching of the Greek fathers, and of the Syrians. 
The second part of the book begins with an account of the social 
relations between Muslims and Christians during the first two centuries 
of the Hijra, to show that exchange of ideas took place and that the 
Muslims were the recipiente. The ascetic teaching of the Koran and 
traditions follows, with sayings that have a mystie import. As in 
Christianity, ascetios preceded mystics, practice came before theory. 
Short accounts of individual teachers follow with a summary of early 
doctrine. In this connection one must say that it is doubtful if Hasan 
of Basra said all that is ascribed to him. If he did, his loquacity was 
most unascetic. He is also reported to have said: “To spend one 
night in Alexandria is dearer to me than seventy spent in worship, 
each equal to the night of destiny in value.” The author-has made out 
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a strong case for her belief that Muslim mysticism is largely a develop- 
ment of Christian. In the concluding chapter she mentions 
Neoplatonism and dismisses it briefly as having exerted ite influence 
only through a Christian form. The substitution of the animal soul 
for the Pauline flesh as the seat of evil desire is surely a sign of 
Neoplatonism. Also there is some ground common to the Theology of 
Aristotle and Muslim theclogans, so it is reasonable to suppose that 
Neoplatonism had some effect on the mystics; probably because it 
was part of the common stock of an educated man’s outfit, and not 
because of any special book. While the likeness between Christians 
and Muslims is remarkable, including doctrine, practice, history, and 
forms of expreasion, one feels that not enough weight has been allowed 
to the nature of the mystic consciousness. David Bramerd, who was 
far enough from the east, might be quoted on “light ”. 

The book 18 carefully documented, though one would like to know 
the source of the statement that Ma'mun founded a girls’ school with 
teachers from Byzantium. There has been so much loose talk about 
that age that chapter and verse are wanted for everything said of it. 
(In the immediate context Dr. Smith was not interested in gurls’ 
schools.) The transliteration of proper names, especially Arabic, is 
careless : ‘Amri and ‘Amr do not look like the same name. The one 
pious Umayyad caliph 1s disguised as ‘Amr b. ‘Abd ul ‘Aziz. Misprints 
are very few; there seems to be only one of consequence, Bisämi for 
Bistámi (p. 242). Commas are too common; many might have been 
avoided by a slight rearrangement of the text. Amud the intense 
feeling which 18 the subject of the book, the words “a prayer which he 
states was taught by Gabriel to the prophet, but which is more probably 
of Sufi origin " come as a welcome relief. 

A. 8. TRrrTON. 


(Reprinted from The Journal of the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 
_by courtesy of the Editor.) 

MOHAMMADAN Law: AN ABRIDGMENT ACCORDING TO ITS VARIOUS 
Sogoors. By Seymoun Vzsky-ErrzüxRaLD. pp. xv + 202. 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 15s. 

Books in English on Muhammadan Law have naturally tended to 
deal principally with the Hanafi school of the Sunni division of the 
followers of Islam, as that school is adhered to by the very great 
majority of Muslims in India. Sir William Markby’s article on 
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Muhammadan Law in former editions of the Encyclopædia Britannica, 
for instance, said scarcely anything about.the other Sunni schools, 
and very little about the law of the Shias, the other principal division 
of Islam, as against the Sunnis. And that, although Shiss count for 
a good deal in some parts of India. Other authors of works on 
Muhammadan Law, as administered in India, have dealt adequately 
with Shia law. But the Máliki, ShAfi, and Hanbali schools of Sunni 
law have at best received some passing notice, while writers on 
Muhammadan Law, as administered in India, have scarcely so much 
as mentioned the Ibädi Sunnis or the Zaidis. These latter are 
politically Shias, yet they mainly follow Sunm law. Shäfii law is 
prevalent in Malaya, as in the Dutch East Indies, and Van den Bergh's 
translation of the principal Arabic work of that school into French, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Howard, who was a judge m 
Malaya, and similarly Colonel Ruxton, lately a lieutenant-governor in 
Nigeria, published under the title of Mdlıki Law, a translation into 
English of a French work on that subject. Máliki law is followed by 
most of the Muslims in North and West Africa, and Shäfü law is the 
law of most of the Muslims in East Africa, there also being a good many 
Ibddis, and a good many Shias in Kenya, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika. 
In Egypt, while the official code follows the Hanafi school, which was 
that of the Turkish conquerors, the people are mostly Shéfites. With 
the rapid growth in the present century of British interests in Malaya, 
West Africa, and East Africa, there was ample need for such a work 
a8 this present one of Mr. FitzGerald’s, which does not unduly exalt 

' the school of Abu Hanffa over the other Sunni schools, and further 
supplies interesting mformation on what may be called the minor Shia 
schools. ; 

In British India the ordinary oourts administer what may be classed 
as “family law" to Muslims, with some special branches of 
Muhammadan Law which have been left in force, such as gifte, Wakfs 
(trusts or charities which do not quite conform to our ideas of either 
of those things), and pre-emption, while such things as sales, contracts 
in general, ownership, and possession no longer are administered 
according to the law of the defendant, but have been enacted in codes 
of general application to all and sundry. French administrations have 
been apt to take quite a different line, and to administer the 
Muhammadan law of sales and so on through the ordinary courte, in 
cases to which Muslıms are parties, and to leave purely family matters, 
such as marriage, to be dealt with by special Muslim tribunals. In 
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, Nigeria, so, at least, the present reviewer understands, Muslim Law 
in its entirety is administered to Muslims, in the courts of the 
Sultanates or other Nigerian States, but these courte in their turn are 
subject to the superintendance of the British courte. 

Mr. Fitzderald in his Preface states that the book is primarily for 
the use of probationers entering the Civil Service of the tropical 
African dependencies. The book, therefore, contains chapters on all 
the topics of Islamic Law administered by the courts in those 
dependencies, including among them subjects usually omitted in books 
intended for use in India, where the Islamic Law on those subjects has 
been superseded by general codified statute law. But this does not 
imply that the book will not be useful in Indıa. It should be most 
useful there, for the vexed and complex subject of inheritance is treated 
both fully and clearly, and as Hanafı law is followed by many 
immigrants from India and elsewhere in East Africa, the law of that 
school is set out in as full detail as are the laws of the other schools. 
One who carefully studies this book will go some way towards eecaping 
the oensure which, on p. 129, tbe author quotes as having been 
pronounced by the Caliphs Omar and Ali, who remarked that the man 
who thought he understood mugasama (the divimon of an estate ın 
cases where among the heirs there are a paternal grandíather and 
agnate brethren of the decessed) was in danger of hell-fire for his 
arrogance. In fact, the subject of inheritance is treated so 
systematically and with such clarity that the book should become a 
standard authority on the subject. The comparisons and contrasts 
of the Sunni schools inter se and of the Sunni and Shia schools are set 
outina way which enables the student to grasp the reasons for them 
without being in any danger of confusing the various systems. 

The opening chapters on Muslim Jurisprudence, the Schools of 
Law, and Jurisprudence—General Questions, are an excellent 
introduction to the subject. A possible criticism is that had 
Mr. Fitzgerald been able to give us more of his knowledge and his 
views on those topios it would undoubtedly have been to our 
advantage. The differences between the general theories of Muslim 
Jurisprudence and those of European Jurisprudence are well set out, 
and some of us may even be inclined to think that on one or two points 
Muslim Jurisprudence takes the sounder position. 

Where legislation in the African dependencies- has affected 
Muhammadan law, or has, for instance, rendered registration or 
Bomething of the sort necessary to secure full recognition of & marriage, 
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the relevant enactments are referred to in the text of the book. There 
is also a complete list of all cases and enactments referred to in the 
text, and an admirable glossary. Should the authors of a certain class 
of “ best sellers " in present-day fiction happen to look at that glossary, 
they may be shocked to find that the primary meaning of “ shaikh ", 
Le. “sheikh ”, is “an old man, a venerable person ". 

To all who desire to get a general knowledge of the principal topics 
of Muhammadan Law in civil, as apart from religious, life, whether 
because it is their duty to study that law, or because they are attracted 
by it in the study of Comparative Law, this book can be confidently 
recommended. 


À. SABONADIERE. 


Tre Mops. ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTIONARY. pp. xvii, 1431, with 
illustrative examples. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1929. 6s. 


An acquaintance of some months’ duration with the Model English- 
Chinese Dictionary suggests that the writer of the foreword, 
Monlin Chiang, of the Ministry of Education, Nanking, might have 
ventured to express & conviction, and not merely & pious hope that 
“with the publication of this dictionary & stride will be made toward 
better understanding of the manifold and subtle problems of 
lexicography ". Intended in the first instance for the use of Chinese 
students of English, it cannot fail to be of value also to the English 
student of Chinese. The necessity for the explanation of a large number 
of English idiomatic phrases will readily be appreciated ; Chinese 
teems with idioms which cannot be understood by knowing the meaning 
of each word. A Chinese may well feel confidence in using the phrases 
he gleans, while the English student of modern Chinese will learn 
from every page how differently must sumilar and even identical 
English idiomatic expressions be translated into Chinese in different 
contexta. ESD 

Archaic and obsolete words and phrases have been excluded as 
far as possible, and the 35,000 entries include a large number of post- 
war new words and new meanings of old words. Its size adds materially 
to its usefulness, and although the Chinese type is rather indistinot, 
students will be ready to overlook this defect in return for an efficient 
and reliable pocket English-Chinese Dictionary. 

E. E. 
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LEHRGANG DER OHINBSISOHEN SCHRIFTSPRACHE. Von E. HAENISCH. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1929 and 1931. RM. 17. 


The scarcity of textbooks which may claim to be introductions to 
the Chinese written language may be due, in part, to the difficulty of 
making suitable selections from the extensive field of Chinese literature. 
Professor H. A. Giles’ Gems of Chinese Literature is not intended to 
be introductory and the seleotions are progreesive only in that they are 
arranged in chronologioal order. Bullock's Written Language comprises 
short sentences and few notes ; Summers' handbook, though extremely 
useful, is difficult to obtain; Julien, Brandt, and others have their 
excellences. But in order to &cquire a satisfactory series of progressive 
lessons in the literary language many teachers and students of Chinese 
turn, at some time or other, to the text-books in use in Chinese schools. 
This is what Professor Haenisch has done in his Lehrgang der 
chinesischen Schriftsprache, the text of which, in 150 lessons, appeared 
in 1929. The second volume, now published, contains the vocabularies 
and the German translations of these lessons with notes which are a 
model of precise and efficient instruction. | 

E. E. 


Han WÊN T8'U1 OHÈN. Edited by Sir James H. STEWART-LOOKHART. 
Shanghai: Commeroial Press, 1931. 

Professor Giles! Gems of Chinese Literature, ‘the first edition of 
whioh appeared in 1883, and the second in 1922, is probably the most 
comprehensive selection of translations from the Chinese that has 
appeared in any European language. Its aim was to give English 
readers an &cquaintanceship with the general hterature of China, 
and this Professor Giles may justly claim to have done.  ' 

Thanks are now due to Sir James Stewart-Lockhart for the 
compilation of the text of the two hundred extracts from famous 
Chinese writers whioh comprise the prose Gems. Covering a period 
extending from 550 ».c. to the Revolution, these extracts have now 
been made easily accessible to the student, and with the English 
version they form a most useful key to a diversity of literary styles and 
themes. 

E. E. 


CHINESE OIVILIZATION $18 


Cumzsz CIVILIZATION. By Marom. Granger. Translated from the 
French. pp. xxii + 444. London: Kegan Paul, 1930. £1 Ds. 


The practice, originated by M. Marcel Granet, of interpreting the 
phenomena of primitive Chinese society m terms of Western 
anthropology and folklore, must have come as a shook to many. The 
method has been severely criticized, and it may be long before it finds 
favour either with the upholders of the traditional interpretation of 
the Classics or with those to whom the unique character of Chinese 
civilization and social origins is a fetish. It is not in the least surprising, 
therefore, that criticiams of the present work, as unfavourable as 
forcible, have appeared in both Chinese and European journals. 
M. Granet is the scientist, displaying the hitherto unsuspected 
uniformity of two apparently dissimilar organisms. Astonishment and 
protest must presently give place to honest attempts on the part of 
the critics of his method to “ borrow his light ” and investigate further 
before finally condemning a system which has, at least, the merit of 
making living beings out of the puppets of traditional mterpretation. 

As recently as 1927, referring to the constitution and growth of 
social olasses in China,’ Professor Schneider wrote: “ The Chinese 
rationalists that followed Lao Tzü...and those that followed 
Confucius . . . destroyed or utterly distorted all genuine information 
concerning the constitution and classes of primitive times, together 
with historical tradition . . . It is very difficult to discover the true 
conditions from the medley of some few memories, many surviving 
relies, and claims, and the dominant idealism of the Shu Ching, the 
Shih Ching, and Set-ma Ch'ien. One thing only is certain : the ancient 
times were not as they are represented in the Canon. It is necessary 
to eliminate all that Lao Tzü and Confucius contributed in the way of 
ideals and suggested in the way of idealist theories and what remains 
even then is open to the suspicion of being invention . . . or of having 
undergone transformation; and so there is hardly anything that 
can be used with confidence." In the face of these and other obstacles 
M. Granet’s Civilization is certainly an “ astonishing reconstruction " 
of Chinese society. 

The book has suffered somewhat in translation. À work entirely 
dependent upon the niceties of Chinese texta demands in its translator 
some acquaintance with the Chinese language, as well as with the 
subject-matter. A number of inaccuracies might thus have been 


1 The History of World Civiliration, p. 795. 
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avoided, e.g. p. 154, 1. 5 ff., where a leas confusing tranalation would 
be: "Immediately after marriage, one of the partners must say 
farewell'to her famıly, and go and live in a strange village " ; p. 164, 
l. 19: the wild goose was sent by the man to his betrothed. 

In a work for the general reader almost any system of trans- 
literating Chinese names may be accepted, provided it be consistent, 
but it is the general reader, rather than the specialist, who is confused 
by the appearance of Chéng and Cheng on the same page (182), and 
Yu kong and Tribute of Yù cn the same line (p. 71); neither can he be 
expected to know that Ngan-huai is the province commonly spelt 
Anhui in Enghsh, nor that Lü (p. 42) and Liu (p. 419) represent the 
same sound. ; 

M. Granet purposes to follow this history of political and social 
facts by a history of Chinese thought—a complementary volume 
awaited with interest. 

E. EDWARDS. 


Les CIVILISATIONS DE L'ORIENT. Tome IV. Le Japon. Par Rent 
Grovsser. 9} x 64, pp. vii + 319. Paris: Les Éditions G. 
Crès et Cie, 1930. 


In his preface M. Grousset plamly states ‘‘ Comme les précédents 
volumes, celui-ci ne veut être qu'une introduction à l’esthétique de 
POrient". With this aim in view he has set forth the development 
of sculpture and pictorial art in Japan during the nine epochs into 
which Japanese hıstory is usually divided. 

It is clear that a treatise of this nature would not be complete 
without some mention of the political and social conditions as well 
as the ethos of the masses which form the background of æsthetics. 
Stimulated by this necessity, it would seem, M. Grousset has made 
an attempt to outline in the present volume the whole history of 
Japan, which he was compelled to set aside in his earlier work, Histoire 
de l'Ezxiréme-Orient. This the author has achieved only by omitting 
any historical study of musio and ceramic art ın Japan. How much 
more interesting and instructive it would be, to the student of Japanese 
arta, if the gap between the crude prehistorio pottery and the delicate 
porcelain of the seventeenth century, as cited in pp. 8-9 and 241 
respectively, had been bridged over by a short account of the proto- 
historic Iwaibe-doki and the Setoyaki of the twelfth century together 
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with their subsequent developmente.  Áre the sentimental traits 
common to the Greeks and the Japanese, as frequently noted in this 
volume, elsewhere more strongly marked than in the world of music, 
whioh, however, the author has made no attempt to discuss 1 

A brief survey of these two omitted subjects does not seem imposaible 
even in & book of humble size as the one under review, provided 
the historical treatment of political events is restricted to enable the 
reader to appreciate their influence upon the social conditions and 
contemporary thought which control the flow of the esthetic tide. 
The unneoessarily long description, for example of the vicissitudes of 
various military families during the Kamakura epoch, to which 
approximately ten pages are devoted, could easily have been reduced 
to half. 

On the other hand, the relation between Korea and Japan prior to 
the introduction of Buddhism into the latter country is, to our regret, 
dismissed in three lines (p. 8). The significance of what took place 
between these lands during the fourth to the sixth centuries is 80 grave 
that without a general knowledge of it the Asuka-Nara civilization 
cannot be fully understood. The curtain of mist, behind which the 
protohistory of Japan has long been hidden, is being gradually lifted, 
80 that we are no longer constrained to believe the doubtful dates 
dictated by the traditional history, although M. Grousset has accepted 
them readily. 

Apart from this, one mistake 18 to be noted here. The author 
has apparently confused Kateugawa Shunchd with his master Katsu- 
gawa Shunshd (pp. 222-3) The two colour-prints, of which Figs. 
124 and 125 are the reproductions, are those of Shunch5 as his signature 
clearly shows. This artist seems to have flourished during the Kwansei 
period (1789-1800) when the prime of Shunshd’s career was already 
past. While appropriating the name Kateugawa, Shunchd followed 
the great Kiyonaga rather than Shunshd. This he did so successfully 
that his unsigned prints are frequently passed as the works of the 
celebrated artist. | 

Whatever the shortoomings, we are greatly indebted to M. Grousset 
for his effort in providing us with this useful book written in lucid 
language and accompanied by copious illustrations not easily accessible. 
Not only does it serve as an excellent introduction to the history of the 
pictorial art and sculpture in Japan, but it also traces the development 
of Japanese Buddhism, and ın almost every page the author’s profound 
knowledge of the subject-matter manifeste itself. 
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. The reader will also find a fascinating chapter on the arts in Bengal, 
Nepal, and Tibet, to which forty-three pages are devoted. At the end 
of the book is provided a general index to the set of volumes of which 
this is the fourth and last. 

S. YOSHITAKE. 


GUkBRE SELLASSIÉ: CHRONIQUE DU RÈGNE DE MÉNÉLIK II. Traduite 
de l'ambarique par Tèsra SezLasaré, publiée et annotée par 

. Maugios DE Copper. Two vols, with portfolio of maps and 

plans. Paris : Maisonneuve Frères. 500 franca. 

The author of this Chronicle was of comparatively humble origin, 
but rose by his learning first to be secretary to Menehk's first wife, 
then historiographer royal, and finally " Ministre de la Plume". He 
died full of honours in 1912, about sixty years of age. M. de Coppet 
has been French Minister at Addis Ababa, and is therefore well qualified 
for his editorial task. : 

_ „At present only the first of the two volumes has appeared. The 
work is a little more than its title implies, for the first seventy-five 
pages contain a r&sum6 of Ethiopian history (mostly taken from the 
Kebra Nagast) from the earliest times until the rise of Menelık to 
power. The first volume takes us to the beginning of the war with 
Italy; and the &ocount of the battle of Adowa, with which the next 
volume will open, should be of great interest as a presentation of tho 
Abyssinian point of view. 

. The author knows or cares little of external affairs and writes 
in & manner conaistent with national pride, which means that anything 
unfavourable to his country is modified out of all existence, or perhaps 
not mentioned at all. Who, for mstance, could believe that the reign 
of the Emperor Theodore could be thus chronicled ?—“ L'année 
suivante, 1860, le 6 de miasta, Atié Théodoros mourut à Magdala.” 
Not a word about Napier and his successful campaign | It is rather 
in domestic matters that the author excels, affording material for 
close study of the way in which Menelik, first ruler of Shoa alone, 
gathered with his own hands wider and deeper powers until he could 
proclaim himself Negus Nagast, “ King of Kings " of Ethiopia. 

The illustrations, plentiful and well executed, add much pleasure 
to the reading of the book. 

S. GASELER. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 


DE LAHNDA, BROKPA, ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIS 


On pages 273-4 above, Dr. Grahame Bailey has done me the honour 
of criticizing some arguments of mine that have appeared in previous 
pages of the Bulletin. I must ask him to excuse me from carrying on 
the controversy regarding Lahnda and Lahndi; for I fear that neither 
he nor I ean succeed in convincing the other. In this respeot I would, 
in no controversial spirit whatever, nevertheless make one request. 
He says that when he first began to write about the language he found 
already existing & number of names to choose from, some Indian, 
and some obviously English. Out of these he selected one, viz. 
* Lahndi". For the sake of fellow-studente, will he kindly give us 
the name or names of one or more books dealing seriously with Indian 
languages, and published say, before 1919, in which he found the 
language spoken in the Lahndä called by this name. Such a reference 
will, I at once admit, greatly weaken my own preference for “ Lahnda ”, 
and will also fill a gap in the bibliography of Indian languages of which 
I, and perhaps others, were previously unaware. 

As regards Dr. Bailey’s second note on p. 274, I much regret that 
my use of the expression “ protagonists in a discussion " has been 
found misleading. There certainly was a discussion, and in that I also 
took a humble part ; but, in the passage he finds misleading, all that 
I intended to convey was that he and Colonel Lorimer were (to quote 
the OED.) “ the chief personages in the plot of the story ". It was 
their contributions that were important. No one has derived greater 
pleasure or profit from the writings of these two scholars than I, 
nor does the mention of a discussion necessarily imply any vital 
difference of opinion. 

As for “ Brokpa " being the name of a language, so far as I can 
remember, I have never used the word, by itself, to mean any language 
or dialect. I have used the phrases “ Brokpa of Dräs ", and “ Brokpä 
of Dah Hani” after carefully explainmg that Brokpä means a Dard 
Highlander who lives in contact with Baltis or Tibetans, so that 
“ Brokpä of Dras " means “ the dialect used by the Dard Highlanders 
of Dràs ", and “ Brokpä of Dah Hanü " means “ the dialect used by 
the Dard Highlanders of Däh and Hanü". The Dard (or Sina) 
dialects of Gur&s and of Astör are, I agree, linguistically close relations 
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of Drasi, but they are not Brokpa dialeots, for the speakers are not in 
contact with Baltis or Tibetans, and are not Highlanders in the gense 
explained by Shaw and Drew. I hope therefore that Dr. Bailey will 
in future pardon me if, as occasion requires it, I continue to employ 
such expressions to indicate the various forms of Sina used by the 
Highlanders of Little Tibet. 

G. A. Garersox. 


THE RULERS OF HARAR 

Harar became the seat of government of the Arab state of Zaila in 
1521, but it had been previously ruled by descendants of Arab 
immigrants from the Yemen in the seventh century. 

It continued in Arab possession until 1875, when it was occupied 
by an Egyptian force: this was withdrawn ten years later, a son of 
the ruler deposed by the Egyptians being reinstated as Emir. In 
1887 the country and capital were conquered by Menelik, and the 
Abyssinians have remained in possession ever since. | 

The followmg list of rulers of Harar, compiled from Egyptian 
and Harari sources, was recently drawn up by the British Consul, 
Mr. Plowman, and may be of use to historians of this part of Africa, 
though it is possibly not completely accurate. For instance, 
Muhammad Grayn or Grañ (“ the left-banded ") was certainly killed 
in 1541 at the end of his invasion and occupation of Abyssinia ; was 
he succeeded at once by the Amir Nur, the date of whose accession is 
given in this list as 1559 1 We know from Abyssinian sources that 
in that year Nur was engaged in a battle with King Claudius, in which 
the latter was killed. 

The last Arab Emir, Abdillahi, who was driven from his throne 
by the Abyssinians, died on 11th August, 1930, at the age of eighty. 


S. Gasmnmm. 
List oF THe RuLERS or Harar 
A.D. 1359. Walsama. A.D. 1476. Ibrahim. 
A.D. 1399. Saad-ud-Din. A.D. 1477. .Shams-ud-Din. 
A.D. 1409. Sabir-ud-Din. A.D. 1479. Ali Muhammad. 
A.D. 1411. Mansur. A.D. 1480. Fakhr-ud-Din. 
A.D. 1417. Jamal-el-Din. A.D. 1481. Abubakr. 
A.D. 1451. Bodlai. A.D. 1491. Muhammad ibn Asai. 


A.D. 1457. Muhammad, A.D. 1515. Sultan Abubakr. 


. 1533. 
. 1559. 
. 1561. 


. 1562. 
. 1564. 


. 1867. 


. 1568. 


. 1575. 


. 1594. 
. 1619. 


. 1634. 
. 1638. 
1054. 
. 1662. 
. 1692. 
. 1716. 
. 1725. 
: 1727. 
. 1741. 
. 1750. 
. 1778. 


Amir Othman-el- 
Habaahi. 
Amir Tulhah. 
Amir Naar 
Othman. 
Sultan Muhammad 
ibn Bodlai. 

Mansur ibn Muham- 
mad Ayub. 

Muhammad ibn Ibra- 
him Gasa. 

Sultan Habib. 

Hamalmal (Ethio- 
pian). 

Fanel (Ethiopian). 

Amir Ali ibn Daud. 

Amir Hashim. 

Amir Abdalla. 

Amir Tulhah. 

Amir Abubakr. 

Amir Qalaf. 

Amir Hamed. 

Amir Yusuf. 

Amir Ahmad. 

Amir Muhammad. 


ibn 


A.D. 


. 1910. 
. 1918. 


1930. 
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Amir Abdul Shakur. 

Amır Abdul Rehman. 

Amir Abdul Karim. 

Amir Abubakr. 

Amir Ahmad. 

Amir Muhammad. 

Raoof Pasha 
(Egyptian). 

Redwan Pasha 
(Egyptian). 

Nadi Pasha 
(Egyptian). 

Amir Abdillahi. 

Ras Makonnen 
(Ethiopian 

Governor). 

Dejazmaoh Ylma. 

Dejazmach Balcha. 

Dejazmach Gabre. 

Dejazmach Taffari. 

Dejarmach Imara 
(Deputy Governor). 

Dejammach Gabra 
Mariam (Deputy 
Governor). 


I have on a previous occasion mentioned that the particular 
mode of opening the dramas, as found in the so-called Bhäsa-näfaka- 
cakra of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, does not constitute a 
peculiar dramatic technique which could be used as an argument in 
favour of the Bhäsa-theory. In making this statement, I have so far 
been guided only by the manuscript traditions of the land. Recently, 
however, I have been able to secure two unpublished commentaries, 
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one on Mälavikägnimitra and the other on Vikramorvaáiys, and the 
opening passages in both alike very clearly bear out the local manuscript 
tradition. 

(a) Malavykagnimitra 

pranamya ramyam paramesvarasya 

prasädalabhyam caranäravindam | 

yathämats vyakriyate mayedam 

atha nandyante sütradhäro rañgam praviéyäha “ ekatsvarye” úti || 

(b) Vikramorvasiya 

pranamya varadam devam vallavijanavallavam | 

Srivikramorvasiyakhyam nälyam vyükriyate maya || 

atha rañgapüäjanandikasyävasäne sütradhärah pravisyaha 

[23 vedängeli 3 | 

These quotations very clearly bear out that the reading '* nandyante 
tatah pravisati sütradhärah ” is the dramatic technique acoepted in 
Kerala, and is naturally found in all dramas that can be ineluded in 
the Kerala-nätaka-akra. This appears to be an alternate dramatio 
form, sanctioned by Bharata and preserved only in Kerala. It is, 
therefore, wrong to characterise this as a Bhäsa Tradition, as Professor 
Keith has done, and to adduce it as an argument in favour of the Bhäsa- 
theory. 

It will be clear from the second quotation that the Nändi does not 
consist merely of & benedictory verse or verses, as is assumed by 
Professor Keith. As I have repeatedly emphasised, it is a long process, 
of religious ceremony to be conduoted in the green-room and on the 
stage behind the curtain. After all the items of the Nandi are over, 
the Sütradhàra comes on the stage and utters the so-called Nàndi- 
verse, which is not so much benedictory in character as designed to 
introduce the audience to the story to be staged. From this point of 
view, such an opening is much more rational than the other. This 
correct tradition was preserved only in Kerala, because the stage was 
living there. 

In conclusion, I wish to also point out that the Nändi verses, as 
found in these dramas, need not neoessarily be the introductory verses 
to the drama ; they may as well be introductory verses to the first act 
only. I have already pointed out in my notes to my translation of 
Dütaghatotkaca that the Nandi verse introducing the Sephälikänka, 
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or Act V of Svapna-nätakam, was quite different from the printed 
Nandi verse. Similarly, the introductory verse announcing the 
Mantrakanke, or Act III of PratijRayaugandharayana, is quite different 
from the printed Nandi verse; it runs as follows :— 

avyat. kapardakaltojjvalavatsarajam 

vegam vasantakamaniyataram dadhanah | 

oritau rumanvali ta 7 

bahayugandharasuto vasatah bivo va} || 
This verse, like others, is technically called “ Arañgu talippan ulla 
éldkam ”, that is, the verse to be recited when the stage is sprinkled 
with holy waters. This is a point which will throw some more light on 
the Bhäsa-problam. 

K. R. Prismanort. 





We have been asked to print the following letter :— 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
COLOMBO, 
15th September, 1931. 


To the Editor, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 


SIR,—The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed a 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of 
hitherto unknown documente relating to the history of the island, 
which are extant in the hands of private individuals and of institu- 
tions. Many important documents have been removed from the 
island, and have found their way into private collections ; there 
&re others among the private papers of those who have had official 
or semi-official connection with the affairs of Ceylon, or who have 
at various times had occasion to visit its shores. To illustrate this 
point, the most important original authority for the period of the 
Portuguese ocoupation came to light in Rio de Janeiro, and of 
recent years much light has been thrown on the taking over of 
Ceylon by the British, by papers in private handa in Scotland. 

The majority of such papers will be concerned with the history 
of the island during the last four centuries, but it is possible that 
there: may be also some “ sannases ” (engraved copper plates) 
and “olas” (inscribed palm leaves) dating perhaps from pre- 
European times, preserved as ouriosities in private or even public 
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collections. We are anxious to ascertain the whereabouta of such 
documents, and therefore ask you to allow this letter to appear 
in your valuable columns. If any of your readers are in a position 
to afford us any information, we shall be most grateful if they will 
put it at our disposal by writing to the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Government Archives, 
Colombo, or to me. : 

Thanking you for your courtesy in inserting this letter, I am, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, 

8. A. PAKEMAN, 
. . , Chairman, 

Ceylon Historical Manuscripts Commission. 





BOM-CANDAK 
A passage of the Zamüsp Namak which I tried unsucceasfully to 
translate in BSOS. vi, 1, 57, § 28, and which Markwart also failed to 
read (Caucasica, vi, 1, 48, note 3), contains two words which can now, 
I think, be explained. The passage reads in West’s edition (Avesta, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies, p. 118, Il. 8-9) re 4) 


women ui de ja seo y Jesu This I now 
read : ui büm-Landak vastkür be bavét ut vas avéranth bë kunst. 

aje and 33g (Bandak) permit also the reading &dak. But the 
scribe here doubtless intended dandak, since for 65, become öy, 3} 
would be written rather than 5, In Pahlavi the two verbs ööd- and 
éand- cannot be distinguished graphically either in the present stem 
or in the infinitive (dustan, &anditan) We are therefore forced to 
interpret acoording to the Päzand and New Persian. Päzand recognizes 
&d- in the compound vidustan ; and nidustan is also probable (see 
Bartholomae, Zum Alttr. Worterb., 212). New Pers. has dust “ quick, 
active”, Sanskrit codayats. For &and- we have support in Balüci 
ča “move” and Judaeo-Pers. &andidan “ sich regen ” (see Horn, 
N.P.Et., 211; Hubsch. Pers. St., 109). So the Päzandists read. In 
the Skand Gumänik Viéär éandiäns is explained by Sanskrit canca 
and cancalatä. 
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‘In the Bahman Vaët, 3, 4, aa a aa ae due a 
ut biim-tandak} vas bavet Nene 35 2:156) Ji “ Earthquakes 
will abound ". Here the Päzand has büm-anda. 


Cand- is used of the earth in Gr. Bd., 66, 6, also : pas had Gn zamık 
pat Skaftth éandénian ne šāyast “ thereafter the earth could not quake 


fiercely " OOOI Ina. Bd., 18, 19, Wee In the corre- 


sponding passage, Gr. Bd., 65, 13, pony is probably eizanbión 
“ quaking” and ibid. je&3)9 probably zamb& “ shook”, although 
the Ind. Bd. has re for *éandenit. For the form of. nom in 
place of yip: zanb- or zamb occurs in zamb + ramik (Dastur 
Hoshang Memorial Volume, p. 201, 1. 6) “‘ quaking of the earth ”. 

In Zátepram (SBE., 47, 166) occurs the passage pas den a$opshat 
ut y'atäyih candth4 “thereafter the Religion will be confounded and 
the sovereignty will be shaken ”. 

In the Arday Virüz Namak, 53, 5, &and- is used of earth-quakings : 
had Gn giväk garzin ut vàng Gn āyči $-m pat at dāšt ku haft kišvar zamik 
éandénand “from that place came such wailing and crying that I 
thought that they made the earth of the seven climes to quake ”. 
Rayast në Sayast (ed. Tavadia, 2, 71) has: FX pat dask more qi 
bë dandénét ‘ when a corpse is moved by the hand of one man’ 

In Gr. Bd., 152, 10, sme ahold pabam zed hamak en andis 
Fräx’kart pat bandiin ui éandu(an) bē Saspét “the whole water of the 
sea Varkart tosses in agitation and confusion ". But here we might 

=Q" . ^ 
read pat éo8tin ut Cust EIER). 

In Pahl. Riv. Dd., 205, $ 30, we have Gn kē dür ut mantin + 
martömän dan& ne» í (Gustan or oe “ he who holds it and 
knows how to agitate the thoughts of men’ 

‘The second word is vastkar 49495). Ibis found in Ménoké yrat 


1 95.6 my! could also be read -ms4, but is perhaps to be considered only asa 
ligature of and Qi cl: also the Lgature CE ma. A similar spollmg is found in 


Gr.Bd. 208* 4)@5-6, to which corresponds nse m the Pahl. Comm. to Vid. i, 16. 
Tt is Masün (Arm. Maroun, Byr. Arab. Masüx), representing the Old Pers. Madiya, 
the people of Omän. Mastin is ıdentufled ın the Commentary with Avestan Cayra | 
(not ‘notioed by Marquart, Bründahr, p. 48, on Afaroun, nor by Bartholomae, AIW., 
s.v. Öayra). 
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44, 22 (ed. Andreas, p. 48, 1. T), ut mar patiš vasıkär “ and makes therein 
abundant describing ErünvéZ)". The Päzand gives vasyar (with 
var. lect. vas), that. is, the NPers. bisyár; see Nyberg, Glossar, a.v. 

We have, therefore, to translate Zämäsp Nämak, $ 28: “ And 
earthquakes will abound and cause much desolation.” | 

This same vasikär ocours again in the Zämäsp Nämak, where 
Markwart (Caucasica, vi, 1, 48) read *viskär. It is evidently necessary 
to read (West, loo. cit., p. 107, 1. 19) apt-éan frazand-zayiknih vasıkär 
bavét “ and among them the bearing of children abounds ". 

H. W. Baner. 





1 ERRATUM IN VOL. VL PART 2 


p. 465, line 15, for “M. Barth, the great.writer on comparative 
religion ” read “ M. Bréal, the great writer on semantics ”. 
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A Chinese Geographical Text of the Ninth Century 

. By Liox&L Grzs . 

- (PLATES IX-XIL) 
IEE Stein Collection of MSS. from Tun- -huang at the British Museum, 

80 rich in other respecta, includes very few documents of a purely 

topographical nature. The.two most interesting texte belonging to 
this class are the Tun huang lu (S. 5448), which was published with 
translation and notes in the J RAS. for July,.1914, and the present 
roll (8. 367), which is unfortunately imperfect'at the beginning and 
lacks a title. The Tun Auang lu deals with the distriot immediately 
surrounding Tun-huang iteelf, but the other treatise goes farther 
afield, and follows the “ southern route” as far as Charchan, after 
which it doubles back to the oasis of Hämi and the neighbouring 
territory. If Sha Chou was the starting-point, it is not likely that 
much has been lost at the beginning, since the first paragraphs are ` 
concerned with the Nan-hu oasis, which is only some 30 miles distant 
from that centre. 

A few extracts from the MS. (then numbered Ch. 917) were 
published. by Professor Pelliot in the Journal Asiatique for 1916 
(ser. xz, tom. 7, pp. 111-23), and,so long ago as the summer of 1920, 
' I myself had made a rough translation of the whole, to which 
Bir Aurel Stein was kind enough to add some notes on points of 
topographical interest. These will be found interspersed afnong my 
own notes, and placed in inverted commas.. 

VOL. YI. PART 4. . bh 
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The set of Dynastic Histories which I have used is that printed 
by the & Me # Jj in Nanking between 1871 and 1887. 


[Hsi Bang i wu] chih says: The Han firhshih General . . . colt 

and returned. ` He had pity and released it. 
The fourth character in the column seems to be an irregular form 

of Be. 
Coming to . . . taking it to be the Lung-lo Spring . . . drinking. 
this water, spirted it out noisily, and finally turning round went back 
again. On this account . . . fire-signal beacon like a dragon’s head, 
whence the name. - 


Though half torn away, the character before zi chth is certainly 
iip, from which we may conclude that the work quoted is W ER 
thy 35 Record of Marvela in Western Isang. Of. Sha chou chih, £ 3 7^, 
where the story of the ftrh-shih-General making water gush from the 
mountaın-side 18 recounted from the same source. See also Tun huang 
lu ad imt. The Erh-shth General was Æ BK #4 Li Kuang lh, who 
assumed this title just before his first expedition to Hrh-shih, or 
rather Ni-shih (Nisaea), as it was pronounced in ancient times, the 
capital of Ferghana.—Lung-lo was the ancient name of the district of 
Bhou-ch'ang in the Nan-hu oasis: see Han shu, xxvii B, 3r°. 
Shou-ch'ang Lake . . . [Yo-wa] River. Winds round and curves 

back for more than a is. Its depth has not been measured. This is 
the spot where the Hans got the celestial horse. 

Accordıng to Sir Aurel Stein, this is the spring-fed reservoir which 
gives its name to the Nan-hu (Southern Lake) Oasis. See Serindia, 
p. 612 and map 79; Desert Cathay, ii, 75. A passage in Shih chi, 
xxiv, 2r°, enables us to restore the name of the river Jf £ Yo-wa, 
which is a branch of the /£? Tang River of Tun-huang. For the story 
of the celestial horse (X or M W), see Chavannes, Mémoires 
Historiques, ii, 236, note 3. : 

Great Watercourse. Ten % south of [Shou-ch'ang] Hsien. It has 
its source in the Yo-wa River. 

Stein thinks that “the springs are meant which, rising in the dry 
flood beds south of Nan-hu, collect in small streams which pass through 
the oasis and supply its irrigation ". The word @, however, seems 
rather to suggest an artificial canal. : 


Long| — ] Watercourse . . . 10%. 

Shih-mén (Stone-gate) Brook. Rises 3 4 south of the Asien. 
Wu-lu (No-salt) Brook. Rises 10 lb south-west of the hsien. 
Shih-ch'éng (Stone-city) Chen is 1,580 li west of Sha Chou, and 
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6,100 % from Bhang-tu [the “ superior capital ”, i.e. Ch'ang-an]. This 
was the kingdom of Lou-lan of the Han dynasty. 

Identified by Stein with the modern Charkhlik; see Serindia, 
pp. 320 seq. According to Tang shu, xxxvii, 215, E Tg Shang- 
tu was originally called JY 3% “ capital city”; in 742 ıt became 
FH XX "the western capital" ; in 757 tj: Et “the central capital ” ; 
in 761 it was again called the western capital. In 756 (the year of 
An Lu-shan's usurpation) ıt was Shang-tu. 

The Account of the Western Regions in the Han History says: 
“The land is sandy and salt, with few cultivated fields. It produces 
jade. When Fu Chieh-tzü slew the king of this country, the Hans 
put his younger brother on the throne, and changed its name to the 
kingdom of Shan-shan." 

Cf. Han sku, xcvi À, 3 1°—4 r°. $ should be BA. Pellot misreads Hh 
and translates : “ Les Han érigèrent [à nouveau] ce pays [en royaume]."' 
The Sui dynasty established Shan-ahan Chén, but when the dynasty 

was overturned, the city was abandoned. In the Chéng-kuan period 
[627-49], K'ang Yen-tien, a great chieftain from the kingdom of 
K'ang [Samarkand], came east and settled in this town. A number 
of barbarians (hu) accompanied him, so that it became a populous 
place : it was also called the city of Tien-ho. The city was surrounded 
on every side by a sandy desert. 

The general term $} Au is here to be taken as Soghdians or natives 
of Samarkand. “ Tien-ho " apparently means “ brought together by 
[K'ang Yen-]tien ”. ` 

In the 2nd year of Shang-yüan [675] its name was changed to 
Shih-ch‘éng Chén, and it was made dependent on Sha Chou. 

There were two reign-periods called Shang-yuan, but during the 
second [760-1] the Western Regions were no longer under Chinese 
rule. The character translated “dependent” is an unauthorized 
form of $f. 

T'un Ch'éng (Military Camp City) is 180 ls east of Shih-ch'êng Chén. 

It has been identified by Stein with the site of Mirän, which he also 
shows to have been the same aa “the old eastern town” of # W 
Yfi-ni, the capital of Lou-lan before 77 2.0. 

When Wei-t‘u-ch‘i, the hostage given by Shan-shan [to China], 
was returning weak and single-handed [to his kingdom], he made this 
appeal to the Son of Heaven: “ In our country there is the oity of 
I-haru, where the land is fair and fertile. My prayer is that you should 
send a general to plant a military oolony there and harvest the grain, 
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so that I may have his prestige to back me." Accordingly, the Hans 
sent a ssü-ma (commandant) with officers and men to colonize I-hsiu 
by way of protection. 

For # read Ik. This passage is taken almost word for word from 
Han shu, xovi À, 4r° and v^: “The King himself petitioned the 
Son of Heaven as follows: ‘I have lived a long time in the land of 
Han, and am now returning to my country weak and unsupported 
The late King has a son still living, and I am afraid lest he should 
kill me. Now in my kingdom there is the city of Bt f I-hsün, where 
the soil is fair and fertile. My prayer is that the House of Han may 
send two leaders to plant a military colony there and harvest the 
grain, so that your servant may have their prestige to back me’ 
Accordingly, the Han Emperor sent one ssü-ma with forty officers 
and men to colonize I-hstin and act as support for the ruler" Pro- 
fessor Pelliot has already shown how easily the characters-#f and fMi 
can be confused in manuscript, and I-hsin may therefore be considered 
identical with I-hstin. It is rather curious, however, that the T'ang 
shu should have adopted the form I-hsiu in preference to the I-hsun 
of the Han shu. The vexed question of the situation of this town 
has, I think, been satisfactorily settled by Stein (Serindta, pp. 325 seq ) 
Everything points to its having occupied the site of the modern 
Charkhlik. Yet we find the T'ang shu (xlii B, 19 r^) making exactly 
the same mistake in placing I-haiu east of Shih-ch‘éng Chén: “Starting 
from the southern shore of the P'u-ch'ang Lake [Lop-nör] and going 
west, one passes Ch'i-t'un Ch'éng (the City of the Seven Military 
Colonies), which is the city of I-hsiu of the Han dynasty. Eighty i 
further west one comes to Shih-ch‘éng Chén, the kingdom of Lou-lan 
under the Han, also called Shan-ahan. It is 300 ls south of the P'u- 
ch'ang Lake. This 18 where K'ang Yen-tien became Commissioner 
of the chén in order to establish communications with the Western 
Regions." “ Eighty i4" is clearly a graphic error for “ 180 hv", aa 
Stein has pointed out. But how did the other mistake arse? From 
a certain ambiguity, I think, in the passage from the Han shu which 
was quoted above. At first might, ıt might appear that the King 
Wei-t'u-ch'i, when about to return to his kingdom, is offering to allot 
another city to the Chinese colonists, whereas he 18 really suggesting 
a change of capial. Chavannes, in commenting on this passage 
(T'oung Pao, 1905, p. 533), says: “. . . le nouveau roi de Chanchan, 
craignant que ses sujeta ne le fissent périr, demanda aux Chinois 
d'établir une garnison dans la ville de Yi-aiun, afin de le protéger; 
pour que cette protection fût efficace, il est nécessaire d’admettre que 
la ville de Yi-sıun était assez proche de la résidence du roi.” I would 
go a step further, and say that the obvious course for the Chinese 
Government would be to station their guards in the same town as 
the King. Now, according to Han shu, xcvi A, 2 v°, “ the kingdom of 
Shan-shan was originally called Lou-lan. Its capital was the city of 
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€ 
. Yü-ni, 1,600 % distant from the Yang Barrier." This city the King is 
naturally anxious to avoid, so he proposes that a Chinese force shall 
accompany him to another place altogether, which shall be his future - 
residence, and where the presence of these military oolonists will be 
a safeguard. This new capital, then, is fixed further west at J-hatin, 
the modern Charkhlik. 

All this agrees with the statement in Shui ching chu, ii, 5 x? (whose 
author died in 527) : “ The capital [of Shan-shan] is the city of I-hsfin, 
in the territory of the ancient Lou-lan.” Further on in the same 
work (f.5 v^) we read: “The river [Chu-pin] flows éast into the 
lake, which is situated north of the kingdom of .Lou-lan. Here is the 
town of Yü-ni, commonly known as the old eastern town.” This 

' makes it quite clear that the old capital of Lou-lan was Yü-ni (now 
identified with Miran), and that the new capital of the same kingdom, 

. When its name was changed to Shan-shan in 77 5.0., was I-hatn. The 
mistake made by the T'ang writers was in assuming that the King 
went back to the old capital instead of dc: & new one with-the 
help of the Chinese: 


This (I-hsiu) is the town in question. Because the large city of 
Shan-shan lies to the west, the barbarians speak of it as Little Shan- 
shan. It is the modern T’un Ch'éng. 


Here, as in many of the Stein MSS., Æ is used as a homophone 
for f. The author of our present text makes the same mistake as 
the compilers of the T'ang history nearly 200 years later. He appears 
to have been misled by the name Tun Oh‘éng (Camp City), and to have 
thought that it was derived from the military colonists who aocompaniod 
Wei-t'u-ch'i. This is certainly not the case: Pelliot is wrong in 
accepting this derivation, and Stein does not seem to see that it is ` 
really fatal to his own theory. (Bee Serindia, p. 327.) A more probable 
explanation is that the name was derived from the thousand colonista 
who according to Shus ching chu, ii, 5, were subsequently brought 
to Lou-lan by # W Bo Mai (not Bo Man: this mistake was first 
made by Chavannes in T‘oung Pao, vi, 567, and afterwards. copied 
by Stein). í 
Hsin Ch‘éng (New City). 240 li west of Shih-ch'éng Chön. When 

K'ang Yen-tien settled in Shan-shan, he began by rebuilding this 
town: hence the name New City. Under the Hans it was Nu-chih 
Ch'êng. 

-The zz in Nocohik Ch‘éng is only a homophone variant of $ in 
T'ang shu, loc. cit., which incidentally makes the distance from Shih- 
ch'éng Chán 200 4. Herrmann, and after him Stein, both identify the 
place with Vüsh-shahri: see Seidensirassen, p. 100; Serind«a, p. 306. 
But Herrmann wrongly places I-hstin here on his map: 


P*u-i‘ao Ch'ëng (Grape-vine City). Four k north of Shih-ch'áng 
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Chén. Founded by K'ang Yen-tien, who planted vines within the 
town walls ; hence its name, Grape-vine City. 

This place has not yet been identified. Assuming a mistake in the 
bearing, as Stein suggests (Innermost Asia, p. 165), ita remains may 
possibly be located at Koyumal, south of Charkhlik. 

Sa-p's Ch‘éng is 480 ls south-east of Shih-ch‘éng Chén. It was 
founded by K‘ang Yen-tien. This city is nearthe Sa-p‘i Lake, where 
the mountains are steep and difficult. An endless stream of Tibetans 
and T'u-yü-hun is constantly passing to and fro. 

Stein thinks that this is “likely to be some grazing and camping 
ground near the defiles of the Chimen-tägh, through which routes 
pass to Charkhlik and Vash-shahri”. But in Tang times at least 
it was evidently a city of considerable importance. There is a reference 
to the place in 7"ang shu, ox, 11 v°, where the King of Khotan Bt 3a BR 
Weı-ch‘ih Shêng is said to have joined forces with gg All # Kao 
Hsien-chih in attacking and subduing Ba-pi and Po-hsien. This 
must have been in 747, when Kao Hsien-chih was starting on his 
punitive expedition over the Pamirs. 

The City of Shan-shan is 1,640 paces in circumference, being twenty 
paces east of Shih-ch'éng Chén. This Shan-shan of the Han period 
is now in ruins. 

This paragraph, referring to the actual site of the ancient I-hatın, 
seems out of place here. Stein notes that “the extant remains of an 
oblong circumvallation at Charkhlik probably date from Tang or 
later times ". 

Po-hsien [Banished Immortal] Chen. The ancient kingdom of 
Chü-mo. The Account of the Western Regions m the Han History 
says it is 6,820 lẹ from the superior capital [Ch'ang-an] The Qui 
dynasty established Chü-mo Chün. In the third year of Shang-yüan 
[676] the name was changed to Po-hsien Chén. 

KG is a mistake for M. Ci. Tang shu, xlii B, 19 r^: “ After 
crossing the Chü-mo River, and proceeding 500 is, one arrives at 
Po-hsien Ohén, the old city of Ohu-mo. The name was changed by 
Kao Tsung in the Shang-yüan period [074—6]." The identity of the 
place with Charchan is certain: see Seidensirassen, pp. 99-100; 
Serindia, pp. 298-9. The account of Chü-mo is m Han shu, xovi À, 4 v*. 
The ancient T‘un Ch'éng is north-west of T'un Ch‘éng. - 

“ Evidently the ancient portion of the Mirän site is meant, lying 
W.N.W. ofthe Tibetan fort of the T'ang period." [Stein.] See Serindia, 
hi, plans 29, 30. 

The Ohü-mo River [Charchan-daryä] takes its rise in the Nan Shan, 
flowing out through a large valley. The source of this river is 500 i$ 
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distant from the chén city [ie. Po-hsien] It passes under the walls 
of Chü-mo, hence its name. 


À is therefore an obvious mistake for H. 


All the oities and garrisons mentioned above fell into the hands 
of the Tibetans. 

In consequenoe of the general upheaval following the rebellion of 
An Lu-shan. From about 766 onwards, most of Eastern Turkestan 
was overrun by the Tibetans; see Anotent Khotan, i, 63, 633 seq. 
The P'u-ch'ang Lake [Lop-nör] is 320 % north-east of Shih-ch‘éng 

Chén. This lake is 400 li in circumference. 

“The bearing and comparatively smali circumference clearly 
indicate that the lake meant is identical with the Kara-koshun Marshes. 
The 320 Wy correspond exactly to the distance from Charkhlik to the 
west end of Kara-koshun at Kumchapgan (below Abdal). The 
circumference indicated (400 h == ca. 80 miles) agrees closely with 
that of Kara-koshun as shown in the 1906-8 map in Desert Cathay. 
The notice of our text is important in view of the confusing specula- 
tions to which the so-called ‘ Lop-nör problem’ has given rise ; for 
it definitely proves that the terminal marshes of the Tarim River 
occupied in the ninth century much the same position and were of 
approximately the same extent as at present—a conclusion to which 
other evidence also pointed (see Serindia, pp. 327 seq.), but not quite 
so clearly.” [Stein.] 

The account of the Western Regions in the Han History says: 
“The Yellow River has two sources :— 

PH here is a mistake for BM. Cf. Han shu, xcvi A, 1 r°. 

One branch comes from the Ts‘ung Ling (Onion Range) Mountains, 
another comes from Khotan at the foot of the Nan Shan. This latter 
stream flows north and, joining the Ts‘ung-ling River, pours its waters 
eastward into the P‘u-ch‘ang Lake, another name for which is Yen-ts8 
[Salt Marsh] This is over 300 & distant from the Yu-mén (Jade 
Gate) and Yang Barriers. Here it disappears and flows underground. 
emerging again towards the south from the Chi-shih (Piled-up Puls 
Mountam as the great river of China." 

It is hardly necessary to remark that this theory is not accepted 
by modern geographers. _ 
I Chou. 

For & summary of historical notices of the oasis of Hümi, see 
Serindia, pp. 1147 seq.; Innermost Asia, pp. 539 seq 

Houses built by the Government, 730. 
Such I take to be the meaning of 4S Jif, a phrase which occurs 
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four times inthis MS., once in B. 788, and again in 8- 2472 v^ (3). 
That it should denote “ public buildings” in the ordinary sense of 
the term is out of the question. It would seem rather to indicate the 
huts or shacks built for Chinese coloniste.out of publio funds. The 
word “P which follows here and in two of the other passages is a puzzle 
which I have not yet succeeded in solving ; but it appears to be'a sort 
of numerative referring to the houses. 


Households, 1729. Hsiang (Country districte), 7 
For the meaning of $f, see “ A Census of Tun- dius (T*oung Pao, 

ger. IL, vol. xvi, p. 473, note 5). 

The above was the territory of the Western Jung tribe in the 
ancient kingdom of K'un-wu. When King Mu of the Chou dynasty 
smote the Western Jung, K'un-wu presented him with a red sword. 

The allusion is to the following passage in Lich tsi, v, 20 ad fin. : 

“ When King Mu of Chou made his great expedition against the 

Western Jung, the latter offered him as a present a K'un-wu sword 

which was 1ft.8in. in length, had a red blade made of tempered 

steel, and could cut through jade like so much putty." The incident 
is also mentioned in + EH Kg Shih chou chi (Nj, Me FH), £5 v^: 

* In the time of King Mu of Chou, the Western barbarians presented 

a K'un-wu sword that would out jade." 

This is the kingdom in question. Later usage erroneously turned 
the name into I-wu Chün. E 
That is to say, the character £ft was ee for R. 

The account of the Western Regions in the Han History says: 
“During the decline of the Chou dynasty, the Jung and the Ti tribes 
dwelt intermixed north of the Ching and Wei Rivers." 

In Northern Kangu and Shensi. See Han Shu, xcvi À, 1 v°. 
The territory of I-wu was subsequently taken by the Haiung-nu, 
but when Wu Ti of the Han amote the Haiung-nu, he annexed it. 
This is not expressly stated in the Histories, though some have 
thought that the oasis may have been temporarily occupied during 

SE uo FR Ho ch'ü-ping's brilliant campaign of 121 5.0. In Han 

shu, Iv, 5 v°, he is said to have reached the $K WE ijj Ch'i- [or Shih-] 

lien Mountains, which the commentator Yen Shih-ku identifies with 
the T‘ien Shan because CÀ'5-Hen was the Hsiung-nu word for “Heaven”, 

Chavannes has shown, however, that these mountains were in all 

probability the Nan Shan, south of Su Chou and Kan Chou: see 

Turos Oooidentauz, pp. 183-4. Moreover, Ta ch'ing 4 tung chsh, ccoli, 

-~ 1r°, definitely places the first Chinese occupation of Hämi in a.D. 73. 
Afterwards it was again abandoned. In the 16th year of Yung-p'ing 
[4.D. 73], the Later Hans attacked the Hsiung-nu in the north and took 
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&he-territory of I-wu-lu, where they set up an I-ho Tu-wes (‘ Military 
Superintendent for the benefit of the Crops”). 


t x E E see Hou han shu, oxviii, 1 v^, 
col. 2. 


Communication was again tabiiki with the Western Regions, 
after which I-wu was three times lost and three times reooveréd. 


. This appears to be an echo of Hou han shu, oxvii, 8 v? : “ From the 
CMen-wu period [25-55] to the Yen-kuang period [122-5], the 
Western Regions were three times cut off from the Empire and three 

„times brought into communication with it." -The dates. for I-wu 
in particular are: 77, lost ; 90, recovered ; 107, lost ; 119, recovered ; 
120, lost. In 127 the “ Western Regions ” submitted once more, 
but L-wu does not seem to have been re-colonized until 181. The 
date of ita final severance from the Han Empire is not exactly known. 
In 151 the oasis was ravaged by the Haiung-nu, and though they 
retreated before a Chinese relieving force, the latter, too, is omınoualy 
said to have “ peT any sucooss ” (ME 3) m): 
seo Hou han shu, oxviii, 14 r°. 


Shun Ti [12644] appointed a ssü-ma of I-wu. 


. Cf. Hou han shu, loc. cit.: “In the 6th year of Yung-chien [131] 
the Emperor, considering that I-wu had from time immemorial been 
& rich and fertile country adjoining te Western Regions, and that 
the Hsiung-nu were in the habit of raiding it for purposes of plunder, 
gocordingly gave orders for a new military colony to be planted there, 
as was done in the Yung-yüan- period [89-104], änd appointed a 
ssu-ma of I-wu.” 


Under the Wei and Chin dynasties nothing is heard of either chin 
or Asien. | | 
Cf. Ta ch‘ing i tung chth, loc. oit.: “The Wei established I-wu 
Hsien, the Chin appointed an I-wu Tu-we1 (Military Superintendent 
of I-wu), but both of these were concerned with the northern territory 
of Tun-huang, not with the ancient I-wu. [Note: The I-wu of the 
Wei and the Ohin lay north of the modern An-hsi Chén and Sha 
Chou, but was separated from HAmi by a long stretch of desert ; it 
was not the same as the I-wu of the Han period.] " 
Under the Sui dynasty, in the 6th year of Ta-yeÀ [610], land east 
of the city was purchased, and I-wu Chiin established. On the downfall 
of Sui it reverted to the barbarians. 
“ Tt fell into the hands of the Jung tribes and became part of the 
Tu-chüeh Empire.” [I fung ch]. : 
In the 4th year of Chéng-kuan [630] the chieftain Shih Wan-nien, 
at the head of seven cities, came and made his submission. 
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This is evidently the personage mentioned in T'ang shu, ooxxi B, 
10r: “In 630 the head of the city [of I-wu] came to render homage 
at Court. After the defeat of Haieh-li [Khan of the Eastern T'u-chüeh], 
he brought in the submission of seven cities, and the territory was 
registered as Western I Chou.” What these seven cities were is not 
stated. Nor have I been able to find the name Shih Wan-nien in any 
other text. 


I Chou was established for the first time under our own T'ang 
dynasty, but in Pao-ying [762] it was conquered by the Tibetans. 


In 630, according to I tung ohth, “ it was absorbed by China under 
the name of Western I Ohou, which in 632 was changed to I Chou. 
In the first year of Tsen-pao [142] it was re-named I-wu Chün. In 
the first year of Ch‘ten-yuan [758] it again became I Chou, comprising 
the three sub-prefectures of I-wu, Na-chih, and Jou-yfian.” The 
irruption of the Tibetans does not appear to have much affected the 
administration of the region, which remained in the hands of the Bf 
Ch‘én family from 714 to about 984, when the oasis was incorporated 
in the Uighur dominions. During the Wu Tai period it was known 
es the #4 ft BE Gourd Oasis. 


In the 4th year of Ta-chung [850] it was regained by Chang I-ch‘ao, 
_and forty families from Sha Chou were settled there. 


Some information about Ohang I-ch‘ao will be found in the transla- 
tion by Chavannes of two inscriptions dated 851 and 894: see Serindia, 
p. 1333; Dix Inscriptions, p. 80. He notes that in the inscription of 
851 the first part of the personal name is written ME, not @E, as in 
T'ang shu, cexvi B, 13 v°. Since our present MB. (the next earliest 
in date) has the same form, we may plausibly assume MK to be correct. 
The passage in T'ang shu, whence most of our knowledge concerning 
this Governor of Tun-huang is derived, runs as follows: “ The next 
year [850], the ruler of Sha Chou, Chang I-ch‘so, presented to the 
Throne maps of eleven chou, including Kua Chou, Sha Chou, I Chou, 
Su Chou, and Kan Chou. He had previously banded together a 
number of resolute men with the object of restoring Chinese rule. 
On the appointed day they armed themselves and started a revolt - 
at the gates of Sha Chou, in which they were abetted by all the Chinese 
inhabitants. The Tibetan garrison was slarmed and fled, whereupon 
Chang I-ch‘ao took over the local administration. He prepared 
weapons and armour, and by means of fighting combined with agri- 
cultural operations regained all the other chou. Officers from each 
of the other ten cities, bearing dispatches inserted in staves, were sent 
in haste to T'ien-t$ Ch'&ng [Marco Polo’s Tenduc] in the north-east. 
The Fang-yüu-sMh (Military Governor) of this place, Li P'ei, reported 
to the Emperor, who warmly commended Chang for his loyalty, sent 
a message acknowledging his services and bidding him be of good 
cheer, and appointed him Fang-yü-shih of Sha Chou. Soon after, the 


? 
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title of Kusi-+ Chun (Military district returning to Allegiance) was 
bestowed on the chou, and Chang I-ch‘so was made Chich-tu-shth 
(Governor)... . In the 2nd year of Hsten-t'ung [801], I-ch‘ao 
announced the submission of Liang Chou. . . . In the 8th year [867], 
I-ch'ao visited the Chinese Court, and was made Commandant of the 
Right Division of the Shän-wu Imperial Guards. He was presented 
with a house and land, and it was decreed that hus cousin’ #4 PE 
Huai-shén should be placed in charge of the territory that had returned 
to allegiance. In the 13th year [872] he [Chang I-ch‘ao] died, and 
Sha Chon elected the Chang-shth W ME 4 Ta‘ao I-chin to administer 
the affairs of the chou. Subsequently, the title of Kuet-i Chich-tu-shth 
- was conferred on him. Later on, China became involved in many 
troubles, and the Imperial authority was no longer effective. Kan 
Chou was absorbed by the Uighurs, and most of the oities that had 
returned to allegiance succumbed.” 

: The other six chou reconquered by Chang were ## Shan, py Hai, 
TH] Ho, M Lan, WE Min, and BR K'uo. I have extracted a few more 
precise details from the 7"ung chien: 851, lat (or 2nd) moon: Chang 
I-ch'ao sends in his submission to China. 10th moon: He subdues 
the ten chou, and sends his elder brother ff 7 I-te to the Court 
with maps and lists of population. llth moon: The title of Kue-i 
Chün is conferred on Sha Chou, and CAteh-tu-shsh on I-ch'ao. 863, 
8rd moon: I-ch‘ao announces that, acting with a mixed force of 
7,000 Tibetans and Chinese, he has regained Liang Chou for China. 
867: the name of I-ch'ao's cousin 1s given as HE PE Wei-shén. 872, 
8th moon, is definitely stated to be the date of I-ch‘ao’s death. 
Chavannes, following the Pg d 7k 3M fg Ha yu shut tao chi, 
hi, 19 v°, is wrong in thinking that the T'ang shu makes Huai-shén, 
and not I-oh'ao, die in that year. 

Any one reading the above extract from the T'ang shu would 
imagine that Chang I-ch'ao was succeeded immediately by Ts‘ao I-chin. 
So far from that being so, there was an interval of forty years or more 
between the two. The Sung shih, cecoxe, 15 v^, translated in Serindsa, 
pp. 1338-9, tells us that the line of succession in the Chang family 
only came to an end during the Liang dynasty (907-22). It is also 
stated that Ts'ao I-chin was succeeded by his son Ts‘ao JE xij Yüan- 
chung. But on the strength of a passage translated by Rémusat 
(from Wu tat shih, lxxiv, 7 v^, though this reference is not given), 
Chavannes concludes that another reign comes in between, and that 
JG DX Y üan-shén, the elder brother of Yian-chung, was actually King of 
Kus Chou and Sha Chou 1n 939. That the latter assumption is not 
correct may be gathered from another passage coming a little earlier 
(£. 5 v^) which deserves to be translated in full: “Liang Chou was thus 
cut off from China, and only Kua Chou and Sha Chou continued to have 
regular intercourse with her until the end of the Five Dynasties. At Sha 
Chou, in the K'ai-p'ing period of the Liang [907-10], there was a 
governor 3% "e Chang Féng, who called himself & |] A & R FZ 
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“The White-robed Son of Heaven of the Golden Mountain”. In the 
reign of Chuang Tsung of the Later T'ang [923-5], the Uighurs sent 
‘envoys to the Chinese Court. - Ts‘ao I-chin, descendant of the Chinese 
left in Sha Chou [after the collapse of the T'ang], also sent an embassy 
which came together with the Uighurs. Chuang Tsung appointed 
I-chin Kusii Chin Ohieh-tu-shih, Kuan-th‘a-shth (Inspector), Ch'u- 
chth-ehth (Legal Commissioner), eto., of Kua, Sha, and the other chou. 
During thé Chin dynasty, in thé 5th year of T“ien-fu [940], I-chin died, 
and his son JG ff Ytan-té came to the throne. .In the Tth year 
[942] Ts‘ao Yfixn-chung of Sha Chou and Ts‘ao Yfian-shén of Kus 
Chou both sent envoys to China. ‘In the reign of Shih Tsung of the 
Chou [954-9], Yüan-chung was made Kuei+ Chin Chich+u-shth, and 
JT # Ytan-kung was made Commissioner of Train-bands in Kua 
Chou.” 

It is evident from the above that a member of Chang I-ch‘ao’s 
family was still ruling Sha Chou at the close of the T'ang dynasty, 
and was succeeded by Ts‘ao I-chin, who was the first of his line, some- 

. where between 910 and 923. Ts‘ac Yuan-chung seems to have 
succeeded his brother Ytian-té in 942, but was not made Chish-tu-shth 
until 955. Ytan-kung may be yet another brother, unless we adopt 
the emendation JE d$ Yen-kung, a son of Yflan-chung, who according 
to Sung sh, loc. cit., was made Fang-yi-shth of Kua Chou in 962, 
and from whom two letters are preserved in 8.5973. Ts‘ao Yüan-shán 
was prefect of Kua Chou in 942 (as he had been in 930), but he never 
became Chteh-tu-shth or Governor of Sha Chou. In the Stein Collection 
(8. 707) there is a fragmentary oopy of the Filial Piety Claasic which 
was made by Yüan-shén ın 925, when he was a lay student attached 
to the — JL = San-chieh Monastery; and in B. 1286 v? is the end 
of & letter from him (without & date), when he had already attained 
high official rank: - 


Its mixed population includes Ch‘iang [Tangutans] and Lung, 
amounting to about 1,300 people. 
We were told above that the number of households in I Ohou was 
1,729, which, allowing an average of five persons to each household, 
yields a total population of 8,645. It seems to be implied that the 
majority of the inhabitants were Chinese, but doubtless other races 
were represented. (See Serindıa, p. 1150.) In T'ang shu, xl, 11 v^, 
the households are said to have numbered 2,467, and the individuals 
^ 10,157. This would make the ratio of individuals to a household a 
little over 4: 1—greater than that for Tun-huang, but considerably 
lees than that for the Empire as a whole. See ‘ A Census of Tun- 
huang", T'oung Pao, Oct, 1915, pp. 47980. In the eighteenth 
century the population was estimated at about 12,000. 
Revenue. 
Or tribute paid to the Imperial Court. Nothing further is stated 
in the text. ^ ` 2 : 
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Subordinate sub-prefectures (Asien), 3: I-wu, Na-chih, Jou-ytian. 

I Chou seams to have included a great deal more territory than the 
single oasis of H&mi, though most of it was desert Ta ch ing + tung 
chih gives the following dimensions for the chou when ıt was first 

established in 630: east to west, 1,015 4; north to south, 490 li. 

One would naturally suppose that the extent of the chou coincided 
- with that of the three Asien put together; but that does not appear 

to have been the case, for the sum of the households in the three Assen 

(2,634) is much greater than the figure given for the chow (1,729) 

They also comprise twelve country districts as opposed to seven only 

m the chou. 

I-wu Hsien. Situated in the suburban area. Houses built by 
the Government, 301. [Ch‘ten, 15.] Households, 1613. Country 
districts, 4. d 

Here the problem of F is complicated by the fact that ıt is followed 
by another numeral. 


The above was originally the I-wu T‘un [Camp] of the Later Han. 
The city walls are stated to have been built by Tou Ku. 

For Tou Ku, see Giles, Biog. Dict., 1959, and below. He led an 
expedition into Central Asia, and took Ham from the Hsiung-nu in 
A.D. 73, thus laying the foundation for Pan Ch’ao’s victorious 
campaigns. 

Under the Wei it was made a hsten. 

See Wei shu, vii B, 3x?^: “ In the 12th moon of the 12th year of 
T‘at-ho [Jan.-Feb., 489), the Juan-juan commander of the frontier 
garrison at I-wu, Kao Kao-tzü, at the head of an army of 3,000 men, 
surrendered the city [to the Wei]. Also I tung chith, lxxxix, 19 r° 
“the Hans established I-wu T'un, and the Later Wei made it a hswn." 

The Han History says: “I-wu-lu is only an old name for the I 
and Ti tribes." 

I have not been able to find this statement in our present tert of 
the Han shu. : 
Buddhist monasteries, 2: Hsüan-fäng (Diffused influence), An- 

hua (Peaceful civilization). Taoist monasteries, 2: Hsiang-mou 
(Auspicious barley), Ta-lo (Great net). Signal stations, 7 : Shu: 
yüan (River source); Mao-8rh (Hairy ear); 

The second character might be Æ wa, a tile; but “ Hairy ear” 
seems a better name than '' Hairy tile ". 

Lang-ch'üan (Wolf spring); Hsiangtsao (Fragrant  jujube); 
P'an-lan-eh'üan (Twining orchid spring); Su-tu-ku (Quick cross 
valley); I-ti-chü (I territory implement ?). Frontier garrisons, 3: 
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Chi-t'ing (Unbaked brick station); Ch‘th-yai (Red cliff); Mao-kan 
(Lance shaft). 
Manners and customs. The inhabitants, consisting of husbandmen 
and traders, posseas & written soript. 
No doubt Turki is meant. Sir Aurel Stein writes: “ The present 


population of Hämi comprises a considerable proportion of true. 


Turkish stock, which in the valleys of the Karlik-tägh has preserved 
much of the old nomadic ways of life; in the oasis to the south, these 
have been lost through mixture with Chinese elements.” 
The peasants and traders only have flat iron plates which they use 
as griddles ; the cakes [which they bake on these] are their usual 
food, winter and summer. They have no cooking-pots or pans; cups 
and bowls, spoons and chopsticks form no part of their belongings. 
When they are thirsty, they simply squat on the ground and drink. 
The old phrase, ‘ A hole made in the ground served them for a jug, 
and they drank out of their hands,” pictures their rude simplicity. 
Reading #7, which is another form of $f. The quotation is from 

Li oh, vii, 1 (6). 

It is also their oustom to set no store by dress, and to make wealth 
the only criterion of rank. 

Sixty k south of the Asien is a dry salt lake, ten % in circumference. 

" Probably an old dried-up lagoon of Hämi drainage which further 

to the south-west loses itself in the salt basins of Shana-nér.” [Stein.] 

In the desert there is no water, but the dry soil yields salt, which 

has a sweet taste when the moon is full, and is bitter when the moon 

is waning. Though the salt has been collected for ages past, it still 
shows no sign of diminution. 

The town of Little I-wu, 20 h south of the Asien, was the original 
I-wu Hsien. Because in the neighbourhood of this town there was 
formerly water to irrigate the fields, the people [of I-wu] were attracted 
to this district and built a walled city ; hence it is called Little I-wu. 

Shih-lo-man Mountains. Partly in the administrative area of 
Jou-yüan Hsien. 


These mountains are the Karlik-tagh, the easternmost portion of 
the T'ien Shan range. See below, p. 842. 


Ytan-ch‘tlan [Source spring] River. Ten li north of the Asien. 
“The Hämi oasis receives its irrigation water from springs which 
issue at short distances north and north-east of it in the rubble-filled 


beds of three river-courses, ordinarily dry. These river-beda all 
descend from the snowy Karlik-tägh, but carry no surface water after 


EN 
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leaving their debouchures at Tdrtk, Karakupchin, and Aratam. Cf. 

Serindia, p. 1148, maps 72, 73.” [Stein.] 

River No. 2. Five k north-east of the Asien. 

River No. 3. Nine ls north-east of the Asien. 

All these three rivers gush forth from a steep mountain-side and 
flow southwards into the desert, where they are swallowed up. In 
the Huo-t‘ten [Zoroastrian] Temple there are countless images, both 
plain and painted. One Ti-p‘an-t‘o was the head priest of the Fire- 
worshipping Sect. 

Mazdeism, or the religion of Zoroaster, was widely spread through- 
out Central Asia in T'ang times, as we may infer from numerous 
references in the Chinese histories. ‘“‘Ti-p‘an-t‘o” (or '*Ohai-p'an-t'o ”) 
may be the name of a country rather than that of an mdividual. 
In T'ang shu, xliii B, 18 v^, we read that “ 600 4 south-west of Kashgar 
one reaches the military post of Ts‘ung-ling, which is the ancient 
kingdom of 34) # PE Chieh-p‘an-t‘o.” The name occurs again in 
T'ang shu, coxxi A, 16 r^, and in Hsvan-teang’s Het yu chi, with slight 
modifiestions of the first character. 

Before Kao-ch‘ang was conquered, P‘an-t‘o visited the [Chinese] 
Court. 

Kao-ch'ang was the kingdom occupying the Turfän oasis in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Under the Later Han dynasty it was known 
as Hf fi WI E RE the Anterior Royal Court of Chfi-shib. In 335 
it was conquered by 4% BB Chang Chün, the ruler of jt Liang, and called 
Kao-ch'ang Chin. In 442 it was seized by one of the jH i& Chu- 
ch‘ clan of Northern Liang, but in 460 fell into the hands of the Juan- 
juan, who made Mj fA Mj K‘an Po-chou king of Kao-ch'ang. In 
500 the inhabitants raised $h 3K Ch‘h Chia to the throne, and the 
Ch'ü family continued to rule the kingdom until it was annexed 
to the T'ang Empire by # Æ 4& Hou Chun-chi ın 640, and given the 
name of 75 H Hsi Chou. 

On arriving at the capital [Ch‘ang-an], he called down the Fire- 
god, [who took possession of his body]. Then he pierced his belly 
with a sharp sword, so that it went right through him and protruded 
on each side. Cutting away [from his entrails 1] what was superfluous, 
and tying up the main portion with his hair, 

This-is hardly intelligible, and leads one to suspect some omission 
or corruption in the text. 

he grasped the two enda of the sword in his hands and twisted it round 
and round and up and down [in his body], exclaiming the while: 
“ All the enterprises undertaken by the State are in accordance with 
the will of Heaven ; with divine aid nothing will remain unfulfilled.” 
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The prophecy seems to refer more ae to the he impending 
expedition against Kao-ch‘ang. 

After the god had withdrawn [from his body], he fell rigid and 
prostrate on the ground, and drew no breath for seven days, when 
he recovered and returned to his normal condition. This occurrence 
was reported to the Throne by the authorities, and by Imperial 
decree he was invested with the title of '' Yogi General”. 


Na-chih Hsien. 120 ls west of the chou. Houses built by the 
Government, 215. Households, 632. Country districte, 7. 

This is the present oasis of Lapchuk. For the derivation of the 
name, see Pelliot, Journal Asiatique, 1910, p. 118. Unfortunately, 
he has wrongly quoted the distance as 320 It, and the mistake has been’ 
transferred to Serindsa, p. 1157, note 14. 

At the beginning of the T'ang period, a native of this place, 
Shan Fu-t‘o, belonging to the Eastern T‘u-chiieh, on account of 
the oppresaive taxation led his fellow-burghers into the desert, and 
took refuge in Shan-shan, where they dwelt awhile side by side with 
the T‘u{yü-Jhon Then, passing through Yen-ch‘i [Karashahr], 
they migrated to Kao-ch‘ang. Not being comfortable there, they 
returned home [to Na-chih]. The barbarians call Shan-shan Na-chih, 


. 80 when these people came back from Shan-shan, they gave this name 


to their city. 

Professor Pelliot has translated this passage, and explains it as 
follows: Na-chih was founded in the sixth century by natives of 
Shan-shan, and called Na-chih because that was their name for Shan- 
shan. Shan Fu-t'o (whose surname proves that he came of a Shan- 
shan family) tried to lead the colony back to its old home, but finding 
the T'u-yfi-hun settled there, returned to Na-chih. Thus interpreted, 
our text certainly throws some light on a puzzling passage in Tang 
shu, xl, 11 v°, which informs us that “ Na-chih was established as a 
haen on the site of the old city of Shan-shan in 630 ”. Pelliot, however, 
assumes that Na-chih was so called from the time of ita foundation, 
wheress it is here clearly indicated that this was a new name, given to 
it only on the return of Shan Fu-t'o. Previously, we must suppose, 
it had been called Shan-ahan after the Chinese name of its parent city. 
In 718 it lost the status of Asien, but regained it in 727. 


Buddhist eonvent,1: Haiang-mou (for nuns). Frontier garrison,1: 
Po-ch'üan (Hundred springs) Signal stations, 8: Po-ch'ih (Hundred 
feet); Pu-tao-ch‘üan (Not arrive spring); Yung-an (Lasting peace) ; 
Tung-ché-chfieh (Eastern Ché-chtieh tree ?); Hua-h‘üan (Flower 
spring); Yen-mo (Protraoted end). 

It may be noted that Hsiang-mou was the name of a Taoist convent 
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(monastery or nunnery) at l-wu Hsien, above. “Eight” signal 
stations is apparently a mistake for "six". The name $; Jk Bi 
Chê-chñeh Pass or Barrier occurs in Tang shu, xlii, 17 v°: “ West- 
ward from An-hsi one goes through the Ché-ohfieh Pass.” 


The spring north of the city is 20 4 from the Asien. It wells up 
from a pit and forms a torrent which flows into the P‘u-ch‘ang Lake. 
“Probably the springs of Toghucha or Ili-kul are meant, five to 
six miles north and north-east of Lapchuk, which supply the irrigation 
of the oasis. See Serindia, v, map 69. But “ P‘u-ch‘ang Lake ” is 
obviously an error. The water of Lapchuk loses itself in a dry basin 
adjoining the Shona-nór depression, about twenty miles to the south- 
west. Lop-nör is separated from it by some 250 mules across the 
Kuruk-tägh !” [Stein] 
Jou-yüan Hsien. 240 li northeast of the chou. Houses built by 
* the Government, [ ] Households, 389. Country districts, 1. 
Z% Jab has been added in somewhat faınter ink, without any number. 
“ Distance and bearing prove Jou-ydan Hsien to be identical with 
the modern Täsh-bulak, with some adjacent patches of cultivation, 
about fifty miles E.N.E. of H&mi. See Innermost Asia, iv, map 37. 
Täsh-bulak is garrisoned as a small post guardıng the approaches to 
Hāmi from the eastern Dzunganan plateaus and Mongolia.” [Stem.] 
According to Chiu tang shu, xl, 47 r^, it was founded in 630, and took 
its name from the old city of Jou-yuan, east of the Asten. Hsin tang 
shu, xl, 11 v°, further informs us that in 697 it lost 1ta separate status 
and was merged into I-wu Haien. 


This city is said to have been built, and the adjoining fields laid 
out, with the co-operation of barbarians (ku) from I-wu, in the 12th 
year of Ta-yeh [616]. In the 4th year of Chéng-kuan [630] the Hu 
returned to their own country. On account of this [act of kindness], 
when it was made a Asten, it took its name from the chan. 


Thig paragraph is evidently intended to explain the unusual name 
Jou-ytan (literally “ soft-far’’), but it is not put at all clearly. The 
name is derived from a passage in the Canon of Shun (Shu ching, 
ii, 1, v. 16), which 18 repeated in the Testamentary Charge (ib., v, 22, 
viii): Æ 3t fib W “ Be kind to those who are far off, and help 
those who are near " (see Legge, Clasates, ili, pp. 42, 548). As applied 
here to the action of the Hu, the meaning must be, “ Be kind to those 
from afar" But it would appear, not only from our present text, but 
from the Chiu tang shu, xl, 47 1°, and the 3G M Ak Yuan ho ch 
as well, that the name of the Asn was taken from that of the chén, 
which must therefore have been built at an earlier date. Perhaps 
we may reconstruct the sequence of evente as follows: When I-wu 
Chtn was established by the Sui ın 610, the need of a fortified post in 
the north-east was felt in order to protect it, and Jou-ydan Chén 
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was built about 616 with the aid of the Hu. After a short interval, 
during which I-wu was in the hands of the Jung Tribes; the T'ang 
dynasty regained possession of the oasis, and Jou-ytan Haien was 
founded in 630, taking its name from the older Jou-yfian Chén. 


Taoist monasteries, 1: T'ien-shang (In heaven). Signal stations, 
4: Pai-wang (Clear prospect); Pai-yang-shan (White poplar hill) ; 
I-ti-chü ; Tu-tui (Lonely pile). 
** I-Gi-chft ” is also the name of a signal station in I-wu Haien, above. 
Jou-yüan Chén. Seven k east of the Asien. | 


f in the text is evidently a mistake for Ef. This is the “ old city 
of Jou-ytan ” of Chiu tang shu, loo. cit. 


Under the Sui dynasty, in the 12th year of Ta-yeh [616], I-wu 
Chitin was established, which was followed by the establishment of 
- this chen. z Í 

Above (under I Chou, p. 833) the date was given as 610, which- 
seems preferable to the T because the foundation of the chus 
waa certainly the result of the brilliant feat of arms acoomplished 
by #E ji £f Hsieh Bhih-hsiung in 608, and described thus in Sut 

. shu, lev, 91°: “ Having been made Commander-in-chief at the Jade 
- Gate, Haieh Shih-hsiung planned an attack on I-wu in conjunction 
with Oh^-min, Khan of the Northern T‘u-chteh. His army proceeded 

to the Jade Gate, but Ch‘i-min broke his promise and did not appear. 

Thereupon Shih-hsiung set out across the desert unsupported. The 

people of I-wu never thought that the Sui army could arrive, and 

made no' preparations ; so when they heard that it had already crossed 
the desert, they were terror-stricken and made haste to surrender, 
flocking to the Military Gate and offering beef and wine. Subsequently, 

Shih-hsiung built a walled city east of the old Han city of I-wu, which 

was called New I-wu. He left behind the Silver-and-blue Kuang-lu 

Ta-fu £ WE Wang Wei with over a thousand armed men to garrison 

the place, and returned.” 


Shsh-lo-man Mountains. Forty & north of the Asien. 

“The Karlik-tägh (‘Snowy Mountains"), of which the eastern 
end rises due north of Täsh-bulak, its southern spurs approaching 
within about eight miles of that town.” [Btein.] Of. Turcs Ocoudentaux, 
pp. 18, 305; Innermost Asia, pp. 532 seq. 

According to the Account of the Western Regions, these are 
the Tien Shan, which stretch in a continuous chain for several ~ 
thousand’. . — 

The reference is not to ch. 96 of the Han shu as we have it, but 
possibly to some independent treatise which was afterwards 
incorporated in the geographical section of the T'ang shu ; for in the 
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latter work (ch. xl, p. 11 v°), it is sata tas “in this district (I-wu) 
-are the $f $B Hb Chélo man Mountains, also called T'ien Shan”. 
The commentary on How han shu, ii, 11 r^, says: “The Tien Shan 
are the same as tho ME if uy Bhib-lien Shan [this is the pronuncia- | 
tion given]. Another name is‘ Snowy Mountains '; and at the present v 
day they are called the #f Mk WE Chélo-han Mountains," This 
mistake is probably derived from Yen Shih-ku who, as we have soon 
above (p. 832), also confused the T‘ien Shan and the Nan Shan. 


On them is an inscribed stone tablet which commemorated the 
exploit of the Han general Tou Kwi in. delösting the Prinoe of the ` 
Hu-yen Clan. 


This victory was gained i in AD. 73. From the biography of Tou Ku - 
in Hou han shu, liii, 8 v^, we learn that “ when he and [his lieutenant] 
XX x King Chung reached the T'ien Shan, they attacked the 
Hu-yen Prince and cut off more than a thousand heads. The Hu-yen 
‘Prince fled, and was pursued as far as HY % ff Lake Barkul. Tou 
Ku left some officers and men encamped in the town of I-wu-lu". See 
also, op. oit., ii, 11 r°, The commentary there states that Hu-yen was 
the name ( am ofa Hsiung-nu prince ; but this is somewhat misleading. 
In Sh chi, ox, 4 v?^, where the earliest mention of the name ocours, 
it is dab id be that of a Hsiung-nu clan: “AU the 
great ministers (of the Harung-nu) hold hereditary office, being selected 
from the IP. ft Hu-yen,the MÍ Lan, and at a later date the $H À Hatü-pu 
clan. These three families constitute the nobility.” The commentary 
adda that the first and last enjoyed the privilege of intermarrying with 
the Shan-ytl's family, while the Hati-pu also exercised judicial functions. 
For other passages in which the Hu-yen princes are mentioned, see 
Diz Insoriptions, pp. 19-24. Another possible reference is Han shu, 
xciv A, 19 v°, where it is related how a Haiung-nu prince succeeded k 
to the throne in 85 B.o. with the style $ fff $E Hu-yen-ti Bhan-yü. 

Chiang Hsing-pén erased the ancient inscription and engraved a 
new one in its place, extolling the merits of the T'ang. 

This inscription, dated 19th July, 640, is to be found in Hat y shus 
tao cM, iii, 26 v°, and has been translated by Chavannes in Dix Insorip- 
tions, pp. 25 seq. Hsing-pén was the style (4¢)-of 3 pk Chiang Oh‘io, 
whose biography is given in T'ang shu, xoi, 8r°. It contains the 
following passage: “ On the expedition against Kao-ch‘ang, he was 
appointed second in command. Going forth from I Chou, he halted 
in the mountains at a distance of 100 5 from Liu-ku and constructed 
engines of war in which the ancient methods were modified and the 
engines themselves greatly improved. In that place there stood an 
inscribed tablet commemorating the exploits of Pan Ch‘ao of the 
Han.. Haing-p&n erased the old inscription, and engraved a new 
encomium on the majesty and supernatural power of the reigning 
dynasty.” This is clearly the same episode, though Pan Oh‘ao is 
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substituted for Tou Ku. Our present text is more likely to be correct, 
as Pan Ch‘ao was only a junior officer in a.p. 73. 
These mountains are 60 ii in height. 

Not, of course, in a vertical sense. The Chinese measure the height 
of mountains along the slope, from foot to summit. 

Chapels for prayer have been placed on them, and below, in the 
chou city itself, a temple has been erected to the spirit of the mountains, 
who is named A-lan. . 

I do not feel quite sure about this sentence. One is tempted to 
make the emendation dt [l| f “at the foot of the mountains ” 
I-wu Chün (Military Station of I-wu). 4,800 li north-west of the 

superior capital (Ch‘ang-an). 

Evidently a designation of Barkul, the P‘u-lei of Han times, 
about 90 miles to the north-west of Hami. It is still garrisoned at 
the present day for the protection of the high road from Kansu to 
Chinese Turkestan.” [Stein.] See Innermost Asa, map 34. This 
place 18 not to be confused, of course, with the I-wu Ohtün (AR) above 


The above was established on receipt of an Imperial command in 
the 5th moon of the 4th year of Ching-lung [June, 710]. In the 6th 
year of K'ai-yüan [718], the garrison consisting of 3,000 soldiers and 
1,040 horses, was transferred to Kan-lu Chön. 

The second H may be a mistake for H, or simply a dittography 
ofthe preceding H. The date 710 18 confirmed by T'ang shu, xl, 11 v^, 
where we are further told that I-wu Chin was situated on the H EE 
Kan-lu River, 300 Is to the north-west of Hāmi. This agrees very 
closely with Stein’s estimate. Kan-lu Chén has not been identified, 
but it was probably in the same district 


Four Ways: To the south-east, I Chou is 300 k distant; to the 
south-west, Hsi Chou is 800 ls distant; to the west, Ting Gen, is 
780 is distant; adjacent on the north-east is the brigand country. 

Hsi Chou to-day 18 represented by the ruined site of Yär-khoto, 
formerly # jh] Chiao-ho, the ancient capital of Turfän “ By Ting 

Chou is meant dẹ KÉ Pei-t'ing, marked by ruins north of Jimasa and 

west of Guchen. This was the seat of a Chinese protectorate ın T'ang 

times. The distances are approximately correct in relation to each 
other.” [Stein.] See Innermost Ana, pp. 555, 563. 

The Lung (Dragon) tribe came originally from Yen-ch'i [Karashahr], 
but now their chieftains are to be found in Kan Chou, Su Chou and 
I Chou. 

See T'ang shu, cexxi A, 12 r° and 13 r°, for the names of two kings of 

Karashahr in the seventh century: AE 9" MF % Lung T‘u-ch‘i-chih 
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and Wü DEI 3 Lung Lai-t'u, in which “ Lung " is obviously the name 
of the clan or tribe mentioned in this paragraph. 
These people are fierce and unprincipled, hardy and pugnaoious, 
but their character has been modified by the civiliring influence of our 
Imperial House. | 


South-east of Sha Chou is the Yao-yüeh Mountain, 180 % distant, 
south-west is the Tzti-t‘ing (Purple Pavilion) Mountain, 190 is distant. 
The rocks on this mountain being all of a purple hue, it was re-named 
Tzü-t/ing. 

Instead of fM we should perhaps read #& (“it was on that account 
named "), since we hear of no previous name. 


T'ing Chou: Han-hai Chün (Military Station of Han-hai). 


The character in the text is certainly meant for Ry. Han-hai 
(Bà or FY PE) 18 often used generally for the desert of Gobi. The place 
mentioned here seems to have been in the district inhsbited by the 
Uighure, which in the reign of T'ai Tsung was made into a prefecture : 
see Ohm tang shu, oxcv, 21^: pA M dr AR A REM. 
Hsi Chou: Tien-shan Chün (Military Station of T5en-shan). 
Chiao-ho Hsien. 


We hear of a T‘ien-shan Chün (Af) beipg created when Kao-ch‘ang 
was conquered in 640; see T'ang shu, cexxi A, 8 r^. 


I Chow: I-wu Chin (Military Station of I-wu). Jou-ytian Haien. 


The nomenclature of places in Turkestan is often found confusing 
because of the changea arising from the intermittent nature of Chinese 
rule in those parte. It may be useful, therefore, to recapitulate by 
giving the names borne by the principal cities mentioned in this account 
at different periods of their history :— 


(1) Yü-ni, old capital of Lou-lan [Former Han]. 
* Old Eastern Town”; “ Little Shan-ahan ” [Later Han]. 
Ch^-t'un Ch'éng ; T'un Ch'éng [T'ang). 
Little Nob [Tibetan records]. 
Mirän [modern name]. 


(2) I-hetin, or I-hsiu, capital of Shan-ahan after 77 8.0. [Former Han]. 
Shan-shan Chén [Bui]. 
Na-fo-po (ff PE it) [Hsian-teang]. 
Tien-ho [T'ang]. . 
Shih-ch‘éng Chón [T'ang, after A.D. 675]. 
Great Nob [Tibetan records]. 
City of Lop [Marco Polo]. 
Charkhlik [modern name]. 


\ 
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(3) Nu-chth Ch’éng [Han]. R 
Hsin Ch‘äng (New City) [Tang]. ? £ 
Väah-shahri [modern name]. 
(4) Ohü-mo [Han]. 
Tso-mo (Æ K) [Sung-yün]. 
Chü-nio Chün [Sui]. 
Ohé-mo-t‘o-na (Hf ME X6 35) [Hetian-teang]. 
Po-hsien Chén [T‘ang, after A.D. 614]. 
Jurjän [Mirzà Haidar, sixteenth century]. 
Oharchan [modern name]. 
(5) K'un-wu [Chou]. : 
I-wu or Í-wu-lu [Han]. 
I-wu Chün [Sui]. 
I Chou [T'ang]. 
Kumul, Kamul, Camul [Turki]. 
Khamil [Mongol]. 
. H&mi [modern name]. 
(6) Chiao-Ao, ancient capital of Turfän [Han]. 
.Chü-shih Oh"en-wang-t'ing (Anterior Royal Court of Chf-shih) ` 
[Later Han]. 
Kao-ch‘ang Chtn [Chin]. 
Hai Chou [T'ang]. \ 
Yär-khoto [modern name). 
(T) Chin-man (& W) [Former Han). 
Chü-shih Hou-wang-t'ing (Posterior Royal Court of Chti-shih) 
[Later Han]. 
Kagan-stüpa [Hsüan-teang's Life). 
‘ing TOhou [T'ang, after 640]. 
Pei-t‘ing Tu-hu Fu (Protectorate of Pei-t'ing) [T'ang, after 702]. 
Bésh-balik (“ Five Towns ") [Turk]... 
Ha-peo-tsü (Kk f F), near Jimasa [modern name]. 
On the 25th day of the 12th moon of the 1st year of Kuang-oh'i 
[2nd February, 886], when the An-wei-shih-fu (Assistant Com- 
“missioner) of Ling Chou, Minister of State, arrived with his suite at 
the chou, Chang Ta-ch‘ing, in attendance on the Assistant Com- 
missioner, made a copy of this document to serve as & record. 
Professor Pelliot, not allowing for the difference of the Ohmese 
lunar calendar, makes the year 885. Ling Chou is a little south of 
Ning-hsia Fu in north-east Kansu. The last character is written 
#2, but # may be intended, in which case the’ translation will be: 
* completed the copying of this document.” 





On Mubarakshah Ghuri 
By Anmer-zeri VALDI 

i geographical statements of Mubarakshah Ghuri (Ta'rikh, 

pp. 4-6) are taken from Alberuni, precisely from his book 
al-Qanün al-Mas'üdi (of. the MS. of the Library of Veliettin-Efendi, . 
in the Bayazid Mosque, Constantinople, No. 2277, fol. 1455-1585). 
The following words and phrases of Mubarakshah ul —3 ,6 — 
éd d las Sy San SI — 
ARM gts Dese S eo fs — VA lh Kol Get) 
Alyy GIS are to be read in Alberuni: gab — ol lg — x) pale 
— lS Ads — obs — des — das — DES — OW — 
Opts Pi Da ore — OR oU a Les geal.” 

The situations of ou and Qe. $44 are defined by Alberuni 
more SEE in the second zone (eh, in the extreme East 
Call 4259 Ale s> (that is, Yang-ohou, of. G. Ferrand, Textes 
relatifs à l'extrême Orient, 182), 125 long., 22 lat. ; JA 54 G oK 
(that is, Ötügen on the Orkhon, in oentral Mongolia, see Barthold, 
Hist. Bed. d. alttürk. Inschr. 25), 186 long., 26 lat. ; ne)! (3 55 (3 5 
IA [ie] Vets em Lo, les (that is, the capital of the Khitans, 
Peking) 186 long., 21 lat., in the third zone, 4 A T3 E ous 
AB [25e cp] Je. YI 120° 15” long., 82° 50 lat., 5x sl Ov Dpt 
IH Cy 3 À 129° 45 long., 31° 15’ lat. ; in the fifth zone, the Uighur 
| E cities of eastern Tien-shan and north-weet China, nö a 

ota di bas au zul (that is, Sa-chou = Tun-huang, ` 
cf. in Mahmud Kashghari, i, 349, Je Y! Qual | ob de 33b sie) 
118 long., 48 lat. ; Qual 5H cp ul at is, Kan-chou) 116° 5° - ' 
long., 39 lat. | 
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From this it could be inferred that T is situated some- 
where to the east of it on the northern frontiers of the provinoes of 
Shen-si and Shan-si, let us say, oh the line Tai-juen—K wei-hwa-chong. 
ge Og is also mentioned by Mahmud Kashghari (3, 101). The 
city was earlier mentioned by him in the fragments of a poem on the 
war between the ruler (tL — |) of that city and the emperor 
(Qe. — ble — LLL) of Tangut (3, 240, 242 gi» O8). Although 
on this author's map the city (g Os) is placed together with 
the Uighur cities of eastern Turkestan, in the text (3, 101, 240) itis _ 
olearly stated that it is situated between Tangut and “Sin”, that 
is, the country of the Khitans, as he usually opposes this term (tall, to 
duels or Lal ouall, Thus the statements of Mahmud Kashghari 
fully agree with those of Alberuni. As is well known, the Shato 
Turks after the fall of the dynasties founded by them in the tenth 
century, still maintained themselves in some parts of the north in 
‘the province of Shan-si, and their descendants appear as the Onguta 
— White Tatars (Po-ta-ta). Khatun-sini is undoubtedly one of those 
‚many K‘o-tonen-tch‘eng, to whom, according to Pelliot (Journ. 
Asiat., 1920, avr.-juin, p. 174), M. Matsui has dedicated a paper 
inaccessible to us. It may refer to just our Khatun-sini, when Lao-shi 
speaks of a K‘o-tun in connection with the Old Hun “ Ordu ” (Marquart 
Komanen, 195) and Kin-shi speaks of Kutun in the province of Bi-king 
- to the north of Shan-si (Bretechneider, Med. Res., i 212). But the 
K‘o-tun, through which the Kara-Khitai Ye-lin-ta-che passed in 1123 
on his way to Beshbalik and which is to the west of Etein-gol (Bret- 
schneider, ibid.), in all probability is identical with the city Khatun 
of the Uighur princess of the period of the Tang, situated on the site 
of modern Khatun. There it is to the east of Khami (Bretschneider, 
Med. Res., ii, 178-9; Grum Grjimaylo, Opisanie Severo-Zapadnago 
Kilaya, i, 484), and has evidently nothing to do with our g Use. 

The cx of Alberuni and Mubarakshah ought perhaps to be 
read DF as the MS. of Veliettin-Efendi permits, then it may 


signify the name of the Tangut capital Ning-haia ; the reading |. 
is also permissible, then it could be identified with the Mongolian name 
of South China | yLS in Rashid-uddin and Hamdullah Qazvini and 
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Nangkiassun in the letter of the Ilkhan Öljeitü to the French king . 
Philippe le Bel. According to Rashid-uddin (Berezin T., 3 text, 
p. 147, Blochet, 324) this province bordered on the countries of the 
Tangute and Jurjens in the Liupan Shan mountains, to the east of 
Lan-chou, that is, precisely there where dur must be sought. 
Perhaps the Mongolian term meant originally only thé upper part 
of the river Huang-ho, that is the north-eastern provinces, bordering 
on the Tangut, in the present Tibet, where onoe some Turks lived, 
such as these same Shato (see Yakinf-Bichurin, Sobrante T., i, p. 456). 
I am on the whole more inclined to read nS as gsi and to 
identify it with the name of the second capital of the contemporary 
Tangut Nang-hsia, although this city in the time of Alberuni was 
known to the Chinese under the name of Sing-chou. For the 
scholars of the Musulman world at that time the remote Tangute and 
Chinese (Khitans) could appear only as Turks. 

The statements of Mubarakshah Ghuri on the country Yure 
(pp. 39-40) are taken, evidently, from a common source with that - 
used by Alberuni (in his book oy UY Ob; +44, a unique MS. of 
which existe in the Fatih Library, in Constantinople, No. 3386, fol. 
67b), and Muhammad Aufi (Markwart, ‘ Die arktische Länder,” in 
Ungarisches Jahrbuch, iv, 3-4, pp. 263-5), perhaps from the geography 
of Ibn Khordadhbih or Al-Jaihani; but Mubarakshah has somewhat 
confused the statements concerning these, Yure and Isu, with the 
statements of the same common source on the tribes of the Kimaks 
living more to the north, that ıs, Altaians and Kirghi-Yenissei Kirghizes, 
quoted in Aufi (Markwart in Festschrift für Hirth, p. 296) and Gardizi 
(ed. Barthold, pp. 86-7). From the same source he borrowed (p. 41) ` 
the information about the cold winter and sultry summer of the region, 
of which he uses almost the same expressions (chaque année dans la 
saison la plus chaude lea habitante se retirent dans des souterrains) as 
the Chinese envoy Wang-yen-ti (in Journ. Asiat., 1847, t. ix, p. 56). 
This information is contained also in the T'a'khir of Maqdisi (MS. of 
Damad Ibrahim Pasha, No. 918, fol. 122a), in Gardizi (ed. Barthold, 
p. 92), and in some others. 

The golden tent (in the Ta’khir of Magdisi Sy» Cas Gy us 
ub 38) of the Toghuzghuz Khakan mentioned by various authors 
(e.g. Ibn Khordadhbih, p. 31, Yaqut, Geography, t. i, p. 840) is called 
by our author not at all rightly 5 5,4. 
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In the list of Turkish tribes (p. 47) Jl» must evidently be 
read ; JL., which is identical with the ale mentioned in the 


same place. 

s that is, the Turkish tribe Kumiji, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
by the Chinese and various Musulman authors (Maqdisi, Baihaqi, 
Nasiri Khusrau |» 54s, p. 53, see also Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 70, 
248, 297-8, 301). - 

olosi, a branch of the tribe Kipchak, mentioned by various 
authors, as Juvaini (t. 2, p. 35, 109) and Muhammad ibn Muaiyid 
al-Baghdadi (MS. Nuri Osmaniye, No. 4800, fol. 30b, Et be 
ete ee); remains of this branch exist in Anatola in 
different places. The point between the words al and SS is 
neglected in the printed text, perhaps originally the author had placed 
the word Jsél after the word (d and it was the copyiste who 


transposed these words. 
The tribe Altiul, that is, Alti Oghul, in the chronioles of Khiva 


Jag 3. forming part of the large Nogai Horde, until their 
immigration to the West, to the northern Caucasus and the Crimea, 

. thence partly into Turkey, always lived as nomads around the Aral 
Sea and in Khvarizm, that is, in the very place where the Kujats 
hved, mentioned also by Baihaqi (Calcutta edition, pp. 91, 368), and 
till the ninth century the Pechenegs ; thus the location of the tribe 
Alti in our author with the tribes of Kujat and Pecheneg, is perhape 
not accidental. 


_ B must be the Kipchak tribe Itaba (in Shams-uddin Damashqi 
Wl, in Abu Khaiyan al-Andalusi, first Constantinople edition, 
p. 116, i. new edition of Ja‘far Oghlu, p. 92, G in Al-Nuvairi, 
in the excerpt of Tiesenhausen, p. 539, G, but in the autograph MS. of 
Aya-Sophia, No. 9546, La). 

es 3 should perhaps be read «4L. '/, the name of the same 
Kipchak tribe, in Rashid-uddin, ed. Blochet, p. 45, CU yl. The 


correct reading of the name of this tribeis difficult: Markwart (Komanen 
p. 171) read Alp-äri, but this is clearly unsucceasful. In Abu Khaiyan, 
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JS, im Damaahqi, ed. Mehren, lj. in the Aya-Sophia MS. No. 2945 
19175, in Ibn Khaldun ds, in the AyaRophia autograph of 
Al-Nuvairi |j, Jl, in Juzjani, Tabagati Nasiri, text, pp. 281, 406, 
Sx. The most correct of these may be considered to be that which : 
is given by Abu Khaiyan, Al-Nuvairi, and Rashid-uddin ; the name 
of the tribe was evidently Berli J‘, or Berlik U. To this it 
is possible to relate our SU J also; but there would be subdivisions 
of the tribe, "of these are known to us only the Ulu-Berli JA - 
— Gs 9! or Ulu-Berlik JL) jJ. It might evidently have also the 
pronuncistion Barli, Borli, and Borlu. The latter forms can be seen 
in the geographical names of Asia Minor Uluborlu and Kichiborlu 
(in Ibn Bibi sé, in the historians of Timur AL, A and clo" 
& j»). However, the form Berli is met-with more frequently ; to the 
same is to referred AJ u Jj in the Arabio redaction of the history 
of Rashid-uddin, MS. Aya-Sophia, No. 3034, fol. 603, and the Nisba 
of one Kipchak scholar at the end of an Aya-Sophia MS. of the book 
of Shams-uddin Damashgi, where is clearly written J_»JYI, that is, 
Al-Uluberli. - > 

As to olsy and Ol, the only thing like it in Aristov 
(Zameiki, 480) is Juzhaik, but it has hardly anything in common 
- with Oly>3. In this word it is possible to suspect the name of the 
Kipohak tribe OÙ,» in Ibn Khaldun or ov; in Al-Nuvairi, in the 
excerpt of Tiesenhausen, but, in the Aya-Sophis autograph of Al- 
Nuvairi the word is written gU >, and in Damashqi (>, which 
must be read Chortan. Generally in Mubarakshah subdivisions of 
the Oghures and Kipcehaks are counted greater than subdivisions 


of other tribes, from which it is possible to realire the constitution 
of the Turks of the Áfghanistan and northern India of that time. 


_ The word "olus is rightly compared. by Sir Denison Ross with ` 

the GLél of Mahmud Kashghari; in my opinion Gls should 
be read ól 45. Now Saif-uddin Ugrak was one of the principal 
generals of the army of the Khvarismshehs in Afghanistan (see 
Juvaini, 2, 135, et seq.). 
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By the inhabitants of Khvarizm in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the Kara-Kalpaks living on the islands in the Amu-darya 
delta, were called Aral Khalki gle Jlj|— ge JU, as they 
are called in all the Khivan chronicles. This word is perhaps also 
used by Mubarakshah; then the word J^ must be read Jill. 

T and-| 7 ;3 remain obscure to me. 


The fragments of a Turkish epic poem on Afrasiyab-Tunga Alp, 
quoted in Mahmud Kashghari (see Brockelmann, Asta Major, Hirth, 
Anmiversary Volume, p. 15) have shown that an epic poem on this 
legendary hero, known hitherto chiefly in the Iranian version, not 
only existed among the Turks but that among the latter there existed 
also a cult of lamentation over Afrasiyab. Meantime we knew from 
the Orkhon Inscriptions (i, N. 7; ii, E. 31) that Prince Kül-tegin on 
his fifth expedition against the Oghuzes in the year 714 won a victory 
over them “ having slain them at the time of the funeral of Tunga- 
Tegin " (tunga tigin yoghinda kart ölürtimiz). In Markwart’s opinion 
this event took place in Beshbalik. But everyone, including Mark- ' 
wart, has explained this passage of the insoription in his own way. 
Here obviously it has in view the oult of lamentation over Tunga- 
Alp, among the Kök-Turk ''Oghuzes ". Perhaps we should refer to 
the same the blood-stained portrait of the Turkish prince on the walls 
of the Buddhist temple No. 19 in Bezeklik. The late Von Le Coq 
recognized this portrait as a Stifterbild, as a Bild eines uigurischen 
Würdenirägers and as a Porträtbildnis eines Angehörigen der uigurischen 
Kômgsfamilie (Die buddhistische Spatantike, ii, 46-7, Tafel xviii). 
. Further he especially streased the fact that the artists of the period 

of the “dawn of Turkish art” gave more significance to drawing & 
person's features, that is, to portrait work (see ibid., p. 47, and Auf 
Hellas Spuren in Ost-Turkistan, p. 74). Professor Grünwedel directed 
attention to the blood-stained mouth and costume of the prinoe, and 
found that the portrait represented a martyr (Altbuddhistische 
Kulistätten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, p. 271). The name of the prinoe 
is to be read in the badly preserved red line Tonga and at the beginning 
of the second red line clearly tigin, on the left-hand black line Tonga ol. 
Afrasiyab in the belief of the pre-Islamic inhabitants of Bukhara, 
presented by Narshakhi, appeared as the representative of Eastern, 


1 In Abdul-Kanm Bukhari, ed. Schafer, || 5. 
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Chinese, and Buddhist culture over against the West-Asiatic Iranian. 
As capital of Afrasiyab and the centre of Buddhism was considered 
the city of Ramitan (now a settlement twelve miles to the north of 
the city of Bukhara), whither the objects of the Buddhist cult were 
brought from China, by the daughter of the Chinese emperor, the 
wife of Afrasiyab ; Kai Khusrau, as a centre of Mazdeism built over 
against Ramitan the city of Ramush, a temple of the fire-worshippers 
which the tradition cited considers to be more ancient than those of 
Bukhara (Narshakhi, ed. Scheer, p. 6, see also the essay of Barthold, 
“Places of pre-Musulman Culture in Bukhara and its Environs,” 
in Vostochnia Zametki, Leningrad, 1926, p. 20-1). As is well known, 
here, that is, in the plain of the Zarafshan, till the time of the Sasanians, 
Buddhist culture was predominant, but in Sasanian times the Irano- 
Mazdean ; and the Bukharan citadel became a centre of the cult of 
Siyavush. The discovery of a good portrait of the prince and martyr 
Tunga-Tegin (1) on the walls of a Buddhist temple of the Uighur Turks 
could be fully explained by the tradition of the Buddhist Afrasiyab 
in Ramitan. 

The cult of Afrasiyab-Tunga Tegin and the epic of that hero were 
doubtless widely spread among the Turkish population of Central 
Asia. In this connection the fragment recently discovered in 
Constantinople of the Oghuz Epic on the son of Afrasiyab Alp-Ariz, 
existing among the fregments of the songs and utterances of other 
Oghuz epic heroes, is significant. These fragmenta are preserved 
in an addition to the beginning of a very early MS. of the history 
of the Seljukids of Yazıjı Oghlu, existing in the Palace Library at 
Topkapi-Serai in the section Revan-Köshkü, No. 1390. The fragments 
significantly supplement the list of epic heroes of the Oghuzes, well- 
known in the Kıtabi Dede Kurkut and in the Oghuz-name, descending 
to us in Rashid-uddin (in the second part of the history of Rashid- 
uddin, devoted to universal history) and in Abul-Ghazi (in his book, 
Shejeres Terakime, edited so far only in the Russian translation of 
Tumanskii). In addition to those well known in the work just 
mentioned, Bayander-Khan, Urn) oghlu Salar Kazan, Kian-Seljuk, 
Kanglu-Khoja oghlu Kan-Turalu, Kian-Busat  (Bisat), Tokush- 
Khoje oghlu Toghrul, the names and characteristics of the following 
heroes are given: Kara Kuinek brother of Salur-Karan, Bagrikchi 
oghlu Yari-Kondaz, Kian-Üchen oghlu Amin-Bek, and his slayer 
Eksi-Koja oghlu Okchi Kuran, Allarish oghlu Etil-Alp, Baibura oghlu 
Baribek, Urulmish-Khan, slayer of the Turkish Cyclops Tepe-Kuza, 
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Kian-Seljuk oghlu Deli-Dundar N Afrasiyab oghlu Alp-Ariz. The 
metrical characterizations of the heroes are very brief ; very interesting 


, is the characterization of the Oghuz tribe as a whole. Like the Oghuz 


tribe, its chiefs Salur-K azan and Kan-Turalu are described as inhabiting 
the Kare-Tagh or Karachik-Tagh, which is north of the Sir-darya, and 
as champions of Islam against the infidel Kanlu, that is, the Kangli 
tribe, who remained aa is well-known heathens up to the epooh of the 
Khvarizmahahs. Alp-Aris son of Afrasiyab is depicted as a giant, for 
whom a fur-cloak of ninety skins could not cover his legs, a cap of nine 
skins could not cover his head (7) (ears 1), for whom are needed 
(as food) ninety sheep as . ~ . (duughalsk 1), and ten sheep as... 
(öiönlik 1); a warrior, with one swing hurling away a nine-year-old 
. . (jung ?), holding in the heavens . . ., swallowing a horse's head 


in one gulp :— : 

os sb dil AS osos cb 

o4 COS) 0$ 38. Jl SE YL 5 gab 

us eX »! ox ST) aes Os Cab 

UT OST ose JUL Spi 

ola» DN wh OWL cl ul») Eya SS sls 

A gol AT ges vll 
Besides this it is said in a blessing (ll) : Let your prophet 
be Muhammad, may you have wisdom seven times greater than 
Dede-Kurkut, be fortunste as Emir Suleiman, may you have good 
luck seven times greater than Salur-Kazan, wealth seven times greater 
than Bayandur Khan and . . .(?) seven times greater than Alp-Aris, 


be a thousand times NUN more terrible, more Li than 
Begdüz-Amin with blood-stained beard. 


As to what Mubarakshah has handed down (pp. 36-7) from “ the 
sayings and tales of Afrasiyab, ruler of the Turks, a man exceedingly 


‘clever and wise’ 


Han Joc 3i col By B EE EE 
. S sail Cul Soy ol» lass Sly oles hic Jas 


that “A Turk may be compared to a pearl which, when it is in the 
oyster-shell and at the bottom of the sea has no value, but when 


- 
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they drag it from the sea’s bottom and take it from the shell it becomes 
precious, an ornament on the orown of Kings, on the neck and in the 
ears of brides", such an enraptured opinion of the Turks in the 
sayıngs of Afrasiyab can have place only in sayings current among 
the Turks, contemporaries of the author. We know what great 
importance the Turkish song had in the army of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and in the army of the Karakhanids (Barthold, Turkestan, p. 273), 
and that Alberuni acoording to his own words collected at the court 
of Mahmud of Ghazni information on Turkish culture ‚ang the Turkish 
calendar.! 

If the Turkish traditions about Afrasiyab were known to the Turks 
of Afghanistan, contemporaries of Mubarakshah Ghuri, then it must 
be assumed that they knew these traditions already in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Ina MS. of the Shahnama of Firdusi, belonging 
in 1923 to an inhabitant of Meshhed, & chemist Ghulam, the preface 
of Baisunkur contained the phrase that Mahmud of Ghazni loved to 
hear tales from Persian and Turkish antiquity. We must assume 
that among these Turkish tales was also an epic about Afrasiyab. It 
appears to me, that Daqiqi and Firdusi took some details in the 
part of the Shahnama which treats of Afrasiyab, precisely from 
the Turks in the dominions of the Samanids and the Ghaznevids. 
By this is perhaps explained the important rôle which Dagiqi and 
Firdusi give to the Khalaj and the Khallukh (that is, Karluk), who 
were predominant in the army of Mahmud and his descendants, as 
also the form in those writers of the name of the companion-in-arms 
of Afrasiyab “Demur ” in accord with the pronunciation of Oghuz- 
Turkomans, of which the Khalaj and Khallukh formed part (according 
to the pronunciation, e.g. of the Jikils the word must have been 
> written “ Timur ”). 

The statements of Mubarakshah about the script of the Turks 
(pp. 44-6) although in agreement with the statements of Al-Nadim 
(Fihrist, 17-20), must have been taken from another source. The 
Sogdian script is also the Uighur, but that of the Toghuzghur, in which 
` were written their sacred books (in Mubarakshah olay, el LES in 


AlNadim “hy U aly piles u$. coll O28 El Lo, 


1 These words are found in Mir Chelebi (MS. Topkapi-Serai, Enderun, No. 3502, 
fol 10-11) from the no longer extant book of Nasiri Tusi on the Turkısh calendar. 
Nasiri Tual ee -took ee of, AlTbaruni, whioh. haa not 
oome down to us. 
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GA BE Mots cl AT dt Ei lie aies Le, 
was Manichean. Al-Nadim, on the script of the Turks, mentions 
only the script used by the Turkish Great Kaans (he Yl 331 eS) 
and the Turkish aristocracy (4. Koll), which, contrary to the 
opinion of the late Professor Markwart (WZKM., xu, 167, 170), 
undoubtedly was identical with the Orkhon runic alphabet which was. 
known also to the Arabs, but seemed to them perhaps at the beginning 
of their acquaintance with the culture of the residence of the Turkish 
Khakans, not an alphabet, but simple signs. Of this Orkhon alphabet 
Mubarakshah evidently knew nothing. Al-Nadim says of the Khazars 
that they used the Hebrew script which is now proved by documents. 
The statements of Mubarakshah that the Khazars used the Graeco- 
- Russian script, has also perhaps some foundation. Although the 
Khazars as also the Bolghars on the Danube-could well have used 
the Cyrillic alphabet, I incline on the whole to read the word ous, » 


as OLas and to refer the word OU not to Du, but to oba i>, 
since I think the statement refers only to the Greek colonies of 
the Black Sea coast and the Crimea, called by our author “Rum 
i Rus". It may well be that the statement refers only to the Greek 
script which was used on the golden vases of Nagy Szent Miklós, 
ascribed to the Avar-Bolghars. The study of the Turkish phrases and 
words on these vases was taken up after Thomsen by the Bulgarian 
scholar Stifan Mladenev (in Memoire of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, 1923-5), and by the Russians, G. Ilyinski (m Vesinsk 
Nauchnago Obschestva Tatarovedema, No. 8, Kazan, 1928) and 
A. Sobolevskii (in Dokladi Akademii Nauk, No. 6, 1929). 


In the Aya-Sophia Library, in the collection No. 4792, completed 
in AH. 816 (see fol. 795a) in Shiraz, by a certain As‘ad ibn Muhammad 
al-Katib, is contained, (fol. 7675-7884) a moral compilation of our 


author in verse. The book is entitled > OS o E c 

25329. iab WAS GL csl! and begins with the verses :— 
Side ee una 
dus Js OT Glew yy ou GQ l^ du 
aij el go OM Au oui pl tae 25 
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I have restricted myself to giving a synopsis of chapter-headings :— 


Fol. 7706 A IE pe Gel sl aie 
Fol. ytd ls taal Ge CULT Je 
Fol. 772a 4 X olas x oe UI IE 
Fol. 713a 4 dal Shes gl ge DUI Ji 
Fol. 714a 4 AUI Slay A Ge HL Sp 
Fol. 7745 4 25430 Clay soul e el Jije 
Fol. 776a 4 25V ole, SLY! oe ULI Sip 
Fol. 776b 4 p ol de oe SUI Shp 
Fol. 777a ok 
Fol. 777b LS 33 7 and UUJ p de 
Fol. 778b obuM 
Fol. 779a ne 
Fol. 77% Ja 
Fol. 780a dl mue Jet Sl xl 
FoL 78la ne 
Fol. 781b —— | u 
Fol. 782a p os 3 
Fol. 782b 4 jh oh 
Fol. 7835 À ul ol, UU 2 
Fol. 784a ne 
Fol. 784b 4 sad ol. ll Gc dp 
Fol. 784b o 24 RU 
Fol. 785a oa 
Fol. 785b | uK 
Fol. 786a | E 
Fol. 786b ne 
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Fol. 786b ne 
Fol. 787a ne 
Fol. 787b ne 
Fol. 788b lly il 


The MS. ends with the following words of the author :— 
Ws e dub Aou ehe 
FEE Ge ps d GAS pe xS Ore b 
Jis b U GF Do JL JU Ji erg XL say 
-—5Àf 


that is, the book was finished at the beginning of February, 
A.D. 1188. | 





Mahavira and the Buddha 
By A. BERREDALE KEITH 


P a very interesting article,! Professor Jacobi has arrived at the 

oonolusion that, contrary to the Buddhist tradition, we must hold 
that Mahavira outlived the Buddha, probably by some seven years. 
In point of fact, of course, it may seem of very little consequence 
whether we accept this view or that of Buddhist tradition, but the 
issue involves a very important question affecting the value of our 
authorities, and on this point it seems to me clear that the position 
adopted by Professor Jacobi involves serious difficulties. 

Professor Jacobi treats as the assured foundations for his investiga- 
tions the dates of the Nirvänas of the Buddha and of Mahavira 
as 484 and 477 8.0. But it must be admitted that both these dates 
rest on very unsatisfactory and late evidence. The question of the 
date of the Buddha has been set out, with his usual acumen and 
precision, recently by Professor de La Vallée Poussin? and he has 
shown how utterly uncertain is the date 483 or 484 2.0. for the 
Nirvana. From a very different point of view the late Professor Rhys 
Davids confessed * that the date was purely conjectural. We may 
readily believe that the Buddha died sometime in the fifth century B.c., 
but to lay any stress on the exact date is completely impossible with 
the evidence available. What is perfectly clear is that knowledge 
of the early period of Buddhism was imperfect,‘ and the same remark 
applies even more strikingly to the traditions of Jainism. In the case 
of Mahavira the earlier tradition—of uncertain date—is emphatic 
in allowing 470 years between his Nirvana and the beginning of the 
Vikrama era, which places the date in 528 or 527 B.o. The later 
tradition, given in Hemacandra’s Parigtstaparvan, viii, 339, and some- 
what earlier in Bhadreçvara’s KaAavals, ascribes 155 years as the 
period between the death of Mahävira and Candragupta’s accession 
to the throne of Magadha, which gives 477 2.0. as the probable date 
of Mahavira’s death. Here again we are on utterly uncertain ground. 
We are obliged to treat the earlier Jain tradition as of minimal value 


1 SBA. 1930, pp. 551-68. 

3 Indo-europdens ei Indo-ıraniens, pp. 238-18; L'Inde aux Temps des AMauryas, 
p. 50. 

3 CHI. i, pp. 171, 172. 

5 Kerth, Buddhist Philosophy, chap. 1. 
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and there seems every ground for so doing ; but the tradition accepted 
by Hemacandra rests equally on no assured foundation. The only 
possible oonolusion regarding it is that it cannot be trusted to be 
accurate within a few years, and it seems wholly impossible to base 
on two dates so acquired the view that we must believe that the Buddha 
predeceased Mahavira. Nor is it irrelevant to note that Professor 
Jacobi! himself has adopted slightly different dates, namely 477 and 
467 2.0. in other contributions; but what is more important is that 
the Jaina tradition contains one oertain error which, if reotified, 
destroys the value of ita testimony for 477 B.o. By that tradition, 
apparently accepted by Hemacandra as well as the rest of Jain opinion, 
the date of the accession of Candragupta is placed at 255 years before 
the Vikrama ers, i.e., in 313 or 312 B.o. This date is obviously too 
late; if we take 322, as does Professor Jacobi, as a probable date,* 
then we must admit a clear error in the Jain tradition of about ten 
. years in respeot of this interval; admitting & like error regarding 
the earlier interval, that between the accession of Candragupta and 
the death of Mahavira, we would arrive at 487 B.o. for the death 
of the latter, and this would place that event before the death of the 
` Buddha, and confirm the Buddhist tradition. This shows clearly 
with what inadequate data we have to reckon, and leaves the conviction 
that the supposed dates of the deaths of the two great teachers are of 
too uncertain character to afford any conclusion as to the priority of 
these events. 

On the other hand, we have the clear and distinct tradition of the 
Buddhist Canon which asserts that Mahavira died before the Buddha 
and does so, not incidentally, but as giving rise to allocutions of the 
Master regarding the tenets of his teaching, recorded in the Pasadika 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikäya and the Sämagäma Suttanta of the 
Mahima Nikäya, and of Säriputta, at the Master's bidding, in the 
Samgiti Suttanta of the Digha Nikäya. How are we to discredit 
this definite tradition recorded in canonical texts 13 That these 
texte belong to the period immediately after the death of the Buddha, 
I confess I do not believe, but they far outrank in age the traditions 
of the dates of the deaths of the Buddha and Mahavira, and give us 


1 Introduction to Kalpa Siira, p. 9; Introduction to Parigigtaparvan, p. 6. 

* In CHI i pp. 471-8, 821 is suggested as plaumble. For other dates see 
L. de La Vallée Pousmn, L'Inde aux Temps des Mawryas, pp. 51, 52. 

* The Upälı Suttanta clearly asserts an iliness, if not the death, of Mahävire ; 
Chalmers, SBB. v, p. 278, n. 2. 
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authentic views of the belief held in Buddhist circles at some period 
considerably before the Christian era. If we are to discredit their 
account, we must be prepared to accept the consequenoes, which 
involve acoeptance of a scepticism as to the value of the Buddhist 
and Indian traditions in general, which is quite inconsistent with 
the faith placed by Professor Jacobi in the tradition as to the dates 
of the Nirvänas, or his acceptance of the view that the Kaujiliya 
Arthaçästra is the work of a minister of the Emperor Candragupta. 
U we are on any logioal ground to disaredit the Buddhist tradition, 
very strong arguments are necessary, and those adduced seem quite 
inadequate. 

It is contended by Professor Jacobi that the evidence of the three 
Suttantas is destroyed by the fact that, while all agree in making 
the ocoasion of Mahävire’s death and consequent unrest in his 
community the cause of the dissertations on the Buddhist tenets, 
the divergence of the form of argument in the three Suttes shows 
that that cannot represent what the Buddha actually said. This may, 
of course, be conceded at once by those who believe! that we have 
little or nothing of the tpstssima verba of the Master. The view which 
seems natural is that the Buddhiste believed that there was difficulty 
in the Jain community on the death of their leader, and that this took 
place before the Buddha’s death, eliciting from him oommente, which 
were probably not preserved in any authentio form, leaving it open 
for the composers of the Suttantas to present the teachings each in his 
own way. The essential point is really that different Buddhist authors 
held the same tradition, which shows that it was a belief handed down 
by tradition and widely spread in Buddhist circles. 

In the second place, Professor Jacobi argues that the acoount 
in these Suttantas is contradicted by the account in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, the oldest account of the proceedings 
of the Buddha's last year up to his Nirväna. This text does not refer 
to any special anxiety of the Buddha ds to the fate of his community 
after his death as having been elicited by the report of the dissensions 
in the community of Mahavira, whenoe it is deduced that this report 
is & later invention. But this reasoning reste on several unproved 
assumptions. (1) That the Mahäparinibbäna Suttanta is older than 
the other three Suttantas is assumed without any arguments being 
adduoed, and its age certainly is far from obvious. On the contrary, 


1 Bee Winternitz, Geschschie der Indischen Latteratur, ti, pp 360 f. 
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it appears to be a very sophisticated and worked up account of the 
last days of the Buddha, and in fact it is not open to Professor Jacobi 
to contend for its early date. He himself shortly afterwards (p. 562) 
refers to the account given in that text of the plans of Ajatagatru 
for the subjection of the Vrjis, and points out that the undertaking 
was one demanding careful planning. He adds: “ Uber die von ihm 
getroffenen Massnahmen enthält das M. P. S. Angaben, die aber in viel 
späterer Zeit entstanden und darum so gut wie wertlos sind.” Very 
probably Professor Jaoobi’s view of the statements of the Suttanta 
is correct ; but it is quite impossible to hold this view of it, and then 
to ask us to accept the silence of the Suttanta as entitling us to negato 
the evidence of three Suttantas, two of which at least may well be older 
than the Mahäparinibbäna Suttanta. (2) Moreover, the argument 18 
essentially one ez sWeniio and there is no form of contention more 
dangerous. It would be necessary, in order to give it weight, to show 
that the omissıon of the episode of the Buddha’s views on hearing 
of Mahävira’s death is inexplicable, if its occurrence were widely 
believed in Buddhist circles. No such proof, however, is possible. 
Professor Jacobi’s view appears to be that the episode of the hearing 
of the death of Mahävira took place during the last journey of the 
Buddha en route to Kusinara, and that, therefore, any full account 
of his last days must necessarily include the episode 1n question. If this 
view were sound, there might be something to say for his contention, 
though the argument would be far from conolusive. But there seems 
no ground whatever to assume that the Buddhiste thought that the 
news of Mahävira’s desth came to the Buddha just before his own 
Nirvana. The Sämagäma Suttanta has nothing to suggest such a 
conclusion. On the contrary the Buddha is at Samagama when he hears 
of the death of Mahavira at Pavà, and equally in the other two 
Suttantas the Buddha’s utterances are not connected with his own last 
stay at Pava.? The fact that the death of Mahavira evokes the mention 


1 Cunda here appears as & novice, and eo also in the Päsädiks Suttanta, which 
marks him out from his description in the Mahäparmıbbäna Suttante. The Sarhgita 
Buttanta does not use this term of him, and seems to have beon influenced by the 
Mahäperinibb&na in this point; compare Frenke, Digha Nikiya, p. 220. Two 
Cundas can hardly be admitted, though the Mahäparmibbäna is certainly confused. 

1 The Samgita sets the soene in Pävä, but under quite other circumstances than 
those of the Mahäperınıbbäna, namely the consecration of the new Mote-Hall of 
the Mallas. This indioates that the author hed no desire to connect the episode 
recorded with the death of the Buddha also. The location at S&magkma seems the 
more accurate account. The fact that Cunda of PAFA brought the news to Ananda 
no doubt encouraged the idea that the declaration of views took place at that town. 
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of the possibility of the effect on the order of the Buddha's death does 
not indieate that that death was then imminent. It may be noted 
also that in the Upäli Suttanta the Buddha was at Nalanda when 
the episode of the defection of Upäli had so evil an effect on Mahavira 
that it brought about, according to the tradition followed by 
Buddhaghosa, his death at P&và. At any rate, it is clear that 
we have no reason to assert that Buddhist tradition placed the death 
of Mahävira olose to that of the Buddha, and it is then obvious that 
the silence of the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta is inevitable. If the 
tradition placed the episode as to Mahavira before the short period 
covered by that Suttanta, it could not possibly include it in ite narrative. 
So far, therefore, from correcting the version of the other Suttantas, 
the Mah&parinibbàna Suttante accords excellently with them. Nor (3) 
can it be admitted that the Buddha, according to tradition, shows no 
concern for the future of his order after his death. This runs counter 
to the fact, recorded in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta itself, that he 
assured Ananda that the place of himself as teacher would be taken by 
his doctrine. This assurance is significant of the position. It accords 
exactly with the frame of mind asserted in the other Suttantas to have 
been engendered by the news of the dissensions in the Jain community 
on Mahävira’s death. In the three Suttantas alike, the result of the 
news is to make the Buddha insist that his doctrines provided a definite 
system which would prevent schisms in the community. In the 
Mahäparinibbäna the Buddha gives the same advice; his doctrine 
is to serve as the norm. So far, therefore, from the Mahäparinibbäna 
contradicting the testimony of the three Suttantas, it 18 perfectly 
consistent with it, while there is no evidence whatever that it is earlier 
in date that the other three Suttantas, or at least two of them. 
Thirdly, to strengthen his view that the Buddha could not have 
known of strain in the Jain community on Mahävira’s death, 
Professor Jacobi insists that there is no record in the Jain tradition 
of such a catastrophe in the Jain community at the death of Mahavira 
as is suggested by the Buddhist tradition. No schism, it can be 
asserted, was occasioned by the death of Mahavira. Indeed sects 
among the Jains developed relatively late, save in the case of the 
division into Gvetämbaras and Digambaras which was not the result 
of a single period of conflict. The Buddhists, on the other hand, knew 
of schisms in their own community, arising soon after the Master’s 
death and resulting in the development of the new religion of the 
Mahayana. They did not realize that Mahavira was not the founder 
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of a new religion, but merely the reformer of that of Pärçva, so that 
on Mahävira’s death no catastrophe was possible. The Buddhist 
account, therefore, in the three Suttantas is based on erroneous 
assumptions and was evoked by dogmatio needs. 

This interesting suggestion reste on a very unsound basis. It 
assumes that the Buddhists believed that a formal schism or 
a catastrophe afflicted the Jain congregation on the death of Mahavira. 
But this is much more tharí we oan justly deduoe from the Buddhist 
statements. All that is said is that there arose disputes, division, and 
a wordy warfare in the community and that the lay followers were 
disgusted with the monks. Not a suggestion is made of a real sohiam 
or oatastrophe, and there seems no reason whatever to suppose that 
the Suttantas intended to assert that such a schism oocurred. More- 
over, it seems hard to accept the view of the paucity and lateness 
of schisms in the Jain community. The evidence is that Mahävira 
was much troubled by the rivalry of Goçäla, whether we regard him 
as striotly within the Jain community or not, that in his fourteenth 
year of power his son-in-law, Jamäli, raised opposition to him, and 
persisted in opposition to his death, while two years after Jamäli’s 
revolt, Tisagutta stood out in opposition. Moreover, the divergence 
between Cvetambara and Digambara is fundamental, as is fully 
recognized by Jains at the present day,? so that it was certainly 
unnecessary for Buddhists to go to their. own experience to find 
justification for the belief in divergence within the Jain community. 
There is, in fact, nothing whatever to suggest that Buddhist tradition 
was wrong in asserting that Mahävira’s death caused commotions 
in the Jain oommunity. To judge from the bitter feud between 
Mahavira and Gogála and from the revolts of Jamäli and Tisagutta, 
not to mention the defection of Upäli, we may take it as oertain 
that the community was far from being in ideal unity of heart. The 
argument that there could be no schism, because (1) Mahävira was 
the child of parente who were adherents of Parçvanâths, as he perhaps 
also was, and (2) as a Kevalin,Mahävira was above all worldly intereste, 
cannot be acoepted. Apart from the fact that we are not told of any- 
thing so serious as a definite schism or catastrophe, it is olear that 
Mahavira was no mere follower of Pärgvanätha. The Jain tradition 

1 Hoernle, ERE. i, pp 287 fl, held that the Jain division into Digambera and 
Cvetkmbara may be traced back to the beginning of Jamism, being due to the 
antagonism of Mahävire and Gooül&, the representatives of two hostile sects. 


3 See Chimanlal J. Shah, Jasniem in Northern India, pp. 60-5. 
3 Chimanlal J. Shah, op. at, p. 78. 
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does not even assert that he was an adherent, but, on the contrary, 
tells us distinctly that he departed in an essentia] from the doctrines 
of his predecessor, as was long ago stressed by Professor Jacobi! 
himself, who held that the innovation postulated a decline in the 
morality of the community between Pärgva and Mahävira. Moreover, 
even if, as a Kevalin, Mahavira was superior to worldly considerations, 
what has that to do with the effect of his death on the community } 
The disappearance of a great teacher is always a time of trial for his 
adherents, and, so far from doubting the truth of the assertions of the 
Buddhist texts, we may treat them as representing the normal result 
as in the case of Pürana Kassapa, and common sense invites us to 
believe that what is normal really happens. 

Still less satisfactory is the explanation offered by Professor Jacobi 
of the cause of the alleged Buddhist error. The Buddhists, he holds, 
confused the place of Mahavira’s death, which is now identified with 
a village, Papapuri (Pavapuri) in the Bihar part of the Patna district, 
with the town? Pävä in which the Buddha stayed in the house 
of Cunda on the way to Kusinar&. The correctness of the Jain 
identification, Professor Jacobi holds, cannot be doubted. This seems 
a strange assertion, for he holds that the three Suttantas fall in the 
second or third century after the Nirvana of the Buddha, and he does 
not give any indication of the age of the Jain identification.’ To assert 
an error on the part of the Buddhists demands support by adduction 
of proof of the early date of the Jain view, which appears to be lacking 
and, at any rate, is urgently required. But, apart from this minor 
consideration, what ground is there for holding that a mistake as to 
& place was sufficient to cause the invention of an assertion of the death 
of Mahavira in the lifetime of the Buddha ? It is perfectly legitimate 
to suppose that the Buddhists were right in placing the death of the 
rival teacher before that of Buddha, even if they confused the two 
places. But that they were wrong in their identification is so far quite 
unproved, though possible. 

It must be added that the tradition that the Buddha died after 
Mahavira, thus asserted with particularity in the Buddhist texts, 
recorded within two or three centuries after his death, according to 


1 IA. ix, p 160. 

2 Jacobi (p. 561) ascribes Pävä to the Cäkyas, but it 18 clear that it was a Malle 
town. 

* The Kalpa Sätra ascribed to Bhadrab&hu is clearly not by that author, and is 
wholly uncertain m date; see Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Latterater, li, 
pp 3091. 
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Professor Jaoobi’s own dating, is not contradicted by anything 
expressed in the Jain tradition, and that the contradiction reste on 
the strength of a deduction from two late and unsatisfactory traditions 
fixing the date of the deaths of the two teachers. If the Jain tradition 
contradieted the Buddhist by asserting that Mahavira died after the 
Buddha, the case for Professor Jacobi’s view would assume a different 
aspect; but, though the Jains must for many centuries have been 
aware of the Buddhist assertion, there has been adduced no passage 
in which they negatived it. The obvious conclusion is that no doubt 
existed in either community on this point. 

Profeasor Jacobi has endeavoured on the basis of the Jain and 
Buddhist traditions to throw some light on the political development 
of Magadha in the time of the great teachers, but it may seriously 
be doubted if we can make anything very satisfactory out of these 
confused and obviously biased records. There is no independent 
control available, and combinations thus become subjeotive to the 
highest degree. But one point with which he deals elsewhere ! should 
be noted, his belief that Pargva can be assigned confidently to a period 
250 years before Mahävira, a view which is utilized by him as assigning 
to the early part of the eighth century 8.0. that influence of popular 
religious belief on Indian philosophy, which led to the innovations 
of the Yoga and Samkhya systems, involving (1) belief in the personal 
immortality of souls, and (2) the recognition of moral principles, and 
thus advancing beyond the monistio tendency of the older Upanisads 
with their intellectual dısdain for morals. We really cannot accept, 
as in any dense valid, the date assigned to Pärgvanätha. If Jain 
tradition was wrong, a8 Professor Jacobi holds it was, in dating the 
Nirvana of Mahavira, how can we trust its assertions for a period 
250 years earlier? The mere figure is suspicious, and why should 
we give it any greater credence than we do to the figures equally afforded 
by tradition * for the number of his adherents? All that we can 
possibly rescue from the tradition is the belief in the existence of Pärgva 
at some time before Mahavira; to claim more is misleading. There 
are other objections te certain features of Professor Jacobi’s most 
interesting reconstruction of the early Yoga, but these must be dealt 
with on another occasion? 


1 SBA. 1980, pp. 326, 827 

* Bee Kalpa Sutra, sections 181-4. 

* It ıs dubious rf the Bhagasadl, vu, 9, 2, oan be understood, as by Professor Jacobi 
(p. 564), as meaning that the Mallains and Licohavis wore tho chiefs of the Kägis 
and Kosalas, 


The Doctrine of the Buddha 
By TE. STOHRRBATSKY 


must be thankful to Professor Berriedale Keith for once more 

calling attention to the problem of the doctrine preached by 
the Buddha. The problem is indeed important for the history of 
Indian civilisation, as well as for the comparative history of philosophy. 
Was there or was there not a real philosophy, or, to use an expression 
of the late M. Émile Senart, “une pensée maîtresse d’elleméme,” in 
the sixth century B.0. in India ? Professor Keith thinks it “ really 
impracticable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 
Buddha in fact expounded ”. The reasons for this despair are several. 
First of all, an extraordinary diversity of doctrine has developed from 
the teaching of the Buddha in the sixth century 8.0.1 Professor Keith 
apparently thinks that if a doctrine has much developed, it becomes 
“ undıscoverable ". I rather feel inclined to disbelieve such an axiom. 
A rotten seed will have no growth ; but a seed strong and healthy may 
produce luxuriant vegetation. The other reason is more plausible. 
“What assurance have we that the Pali Canon really represents the 
views of the Buddha with any approach to accuracy 1" But, even if 
it contained the records of cóntemporary eyewitnessea, the scepticism 
of Professor Keith would not be shaken, for “we need”, he says, 
“only remember the difficulties presented by the Aristotelian view 
of the doctrine of Plato ”—in order to disbelieve an eyewitness of the 
highest authority. The position is really desperate. Even if the 
Buddha had been surrounded by a host of Aristotles, and we possessed 
their authentic records, we should never believe them ! 

Such a radical scepticism evidently makes all history impossible, 
and there must have been very cogent reasons to induce Professor 
Keith to entrench himself in this position. These reasons, I hope, will 
clearly emerge at the end of my article. 

That the final redaction of the Pali Canon is late, was first 
established by Professor Minayeff a generation ago. It is besides a 
well-known fact that an Indian text is reliable only from the time that 
it gets a good commentary. These facts have become truisms.? 


1 Article in the Bulletin SOS, Vol. VI, Part 2, pp. 303 ff. 
2 Des glaubt heute kein Pali Forsher mehr, dass wir im Pal Kanon das Wort 
des Buddha vor uns haben,” of. Wınternitz, Studia Indo-Iranica, p. 66. 
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But, nevertheless, the Pali Canon remains our main source for 
establishing the early form of Buddhism. Professor Keith himself 
does not really believe that the doctrine of the Buddha is “ undis- 
coverable ” ; in fact, no one has ever spoken with more assurance. 
of what this doctrine really was, and even of what it necessarily 
must have been. But as a dialectical preparation to introduce his 
preconceived opinion he feels it incumbent upon him to condemn 
all sources of real knowledge. 

Another line of argument of the same kind is to require impossible 
** precision ” and “‘ accuracy ” from a hostile opinion and to condemn 
the highest degree of precision attainable on the pretext that it is not 
mathematical precision. Accuracy, indeed, is not to be found at all 
in the Pali Canon. Accuracy is not its aim. It is misleading to seek 
accuracy there. Accuracy is found in later works, in works belonging 
to the &äsira class. All Buddhist literature is divided into a sūtra 
class and a $üstra class. The first is popular, the second is scientific. 
The first is propaganda, the second is precision. What an Indian 
astra is can best be judged by the example of the Indian grammatical 
Sastras. Who will say that the grammatical šāstras of Panini and 
Patafijali want precision #1 Precision and its companion laconiciam 
‘are here carried to the utmost pitch of perfection. It isan incomparable 
monument of precision. It is only natural that the habits of scientific 
precision which were acquired in one branch of knowledge were 
transferred into, and imitated in, other departments. We are in 
possession of a däsira work which aims at rendering the teachings of 
early Buddhism with precision and laconicism. Thatis the Abhidhar- 
makoëa of Vasubandhu. It was preceded by a voluminous collective 
work of a conclave of the highest authorities of the time, where all 
the fundamental teachings, as well as all the dissensions which had 
separated early Buddhism into eighteen schools, were carefully recorded 
and expounded en regard. Vasubandhu's work is a mahd-dastra, a great 
Sastra. Now what is an Indian “ great fastra " ? It is a work which 
in its methods, ite style, and ite thoroughness aims at imitating the 
mahabhasya of Patañjali. This was for the Indian scholar of those 
times the ideal of irreproachable, painstaking precision applied to a 
vast subject. It must be noticed that the title of “ great scientist ”, 
like the title of “ great poet", is very sparingly bestowed. Of great 

1 Professor Keith, op. oit, p. 399, seams to have misunderstood my reference 


to Panini (in my book on Nirvüps, p. 29, note), as of it implied that he was a 
contemporary of Buddha—an Jgnoraho Hlenchi, I fear. 
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poets, says Anandavardhana, there were in India “ only two or three, 
perhaps five or six” | 

The knowledge of Buddhist philosophy has made comparatively 
slow progress in Europe because the Sästra-literature has been neglected 
and preoision was sought where it is never to be found. For the 
educated Buddhist as well as for his opponent in India, Buddhism has 
always been considered a astra. My exposition of Buddhism, in the 
two works already issued, and in a third which is in the press, is 
exclusively founded on #ästra works. I have sufficiently emphasized 
this fact, and I have promised to consider in & prospective separate 
work the relation between the exposition of Vasubandhu and the 
original teaching of the Buddha, so far as it is discoverable.! This 
position of mine is sd clear that I should have thought it could not 
have been misunderstood. My astonishment was therefore great 
when I saw that in an article under the title of “ The Dootrine of the 
Buddha ", which is exolusively devoted to a refutation of my views, 
I am represented by Professor Berriedale Keith as endeavouring, 
in my two books already issued, to discover the undiscoverable 
doctrine of the Buddha and to do it on the basis of the Pali Canon !* 
I leave it to every impartial reader to characterize the procedure of 
Professor Keith as it deserves. In ancient Greece such a method was 
called Ignoratio Elenchs, and provoked the censure of Aristotle. 
Professor Keith does not scruple to resort to the Pali Canon, which 
has been so severely oondemned by him, as his unique souroe for 
discovering the real doctrine of the Buddha. For it appears that the 
dootrine is not in the least undiscoverable ; it was declared to be 
undisooverable only by way of a preparation to announce its discovery. 
Nor does he scruple, on the one hand, quietly to brush aside the data 
of the Canon as often as these do not fall in with his preconceived 
opinions, and on the other to appeal to its late date as an irrefutable 
argument against every hostile view. 

But be this as it may be, I accept the challenge. I am prepared to 
follow Professor Keith on to the field where he invites me to meet 
him, and where he evidently feels that his position is particularly 
strong. I propose now to examine “the precision” and “the 
accuracy " with which he himself establishes the doctrine of the 
Buddha by the methods recommended by him. 


1 OL my Oeniral Conception of Buddhism (B.A.8.), p. 2. 
* Op. cit, p. 895. 
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Two Mæraops CONTRASTED 


These methods are not complicated. They consist of three 
principles. The views we are justified in ascribing to the Buddha must, 
according to him, be (1) sımple, (2) in accord with the trend of opinion 
in his day, and (3) more calculated to secure the adherence of a large 
circle of followers. Everything refined, or above the primitive, and 
every unattractive idea must be rejected. In these three principles 
we are invited to believe, without a shade of that scepticism which is 
legitimate only in regard to the Pali Canon. 

I must confess that I feel much more sceptical in regard to the 
efficacy of these three principles than in regard to the Pali Canon. 
Professor Minayeff, who was the first to establish the late origin of 
the Pali Canon, has also pointed to the way in which ıt must be 
supplemented. The dissensions which arose in: the community soon 
after the death of Buddha, and the dootrines professed by his con- 
temporaries, afford valuable supplementary information. We are 
indebted to the late Dr. Hoernle for an excellent account of the 
doctrine professed by one of Buddha’s contemporaries, of whom no 
direct tradition at all has survived. The doctrine of Gosäla Makkhali- 
putta is neither very simple nor 18 it peculiarly attractive, but it starts 
from a definite conception of the stability of the world and attempts 
to explain its composition and destinies by logical deduction from that 
principle. It is an illuminating contrast to the Buddhist system, which 
is contemporaneous and starts from the opposite view of the world’s 
instability. In his work of reconstruction Dr. Hoernle did not rely 
on a priors principles, but on a careful study of texts whose late final 
redaction was no secret for him. It hardly needs to be mentioned ` 
that Professor H. Jacobi, in reconstructing the early period of Jaina 
philosophy, did not rely upon general views of the sort recommended 
by Professor Keith. In reconstructing the doctrine of the Buddha we 
must proceed in a similar way ; we must compare the records of the 
Pali Canon with what we know about the condition of Indian philosophy 
in the time preceding the age of Buddha, with what followed 1t, and 
with what was contemporaneous with it. The Sankhya system is 
known to us from evidence much later than the Pal Canon; we 
nevertheless know that in some fundamental form 16 preceded 
Buddhism, and indeed bears witness to the trend of philosophic opinion 


1 Ibid, p. 396. 
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of the day.! In thus attacking the position from the rear and from 
the front we shall establish the trend of philosophic opinion in his 
days, not of course with mathematical precision, but, I hope, much 
better than by a blind belief in gratuitous a prion principles established 
on 1$ one knows what evidence. 

I now beg leave in a short summary to recall that system of 
philosophie Pluralism which in my opinion clearly emerges, albeit 
through later evidence, as the initial form of Buddhism. 

Toe GENERAL FEATURES OF ALL BUDDHISM 


If we confine ourselves to the historically ascertained forms of 
Buddhism, we must distinguish between three main phases of that 
philosophical religion. Each of them has its central conception ; they 
are respectively Pluralism, Monism, and Idealism. The Sanskrit 
terms designating them are pudgals-Fünyatä, sarva-dharma-Sünyatä, 
and bühya-artha-Fünyata. These are negative definitions meaning : 
(1) Unreality of the Ego, (2) Unreality of all Elements of Existence, 
(3) Unreality of the External World. Their implied positive meaning 
18 Tespectively, (1) Plurality of interrelated and ultumate Elements of 
the Personality, (2) Relativity and consequent Unreality of all these 
Elements, and the unique Reality of the Immutable Whole, (3) Ideality 
of these Elements and of all cognizable things. 

But if the leading principles of these three Buddhisms are so 
different and even so contradictory, as Pluralism and Monism, as 
Realism and Idealism, is there anything general at all which can be 
predicated of Buddhism 1 

Yes, there is. Disregarding the pluralism, relativity, and ideality 
of the elements of existence, there are these elements themselves, the 
“ elamentariness ” * of Existence, the denial of a permanent substantial 
Ego, and the splitting of it into separate elements—that is the oentral 
conception out of which all the subsequent diversity of doctrine 
developed. These elements are classified from different points of 
view, according to the requirements of the system, as five groups of 
elements in the life of an individual, as twelve bases of all cognition, 


1 In order to avoid all misunderstanding I must repeat that I assume that the 
metrical Upanishads were erther preceded by, or were oontemporaneous with, the 
Sänkhya system, and that both preceded, or were contemporaneous with, the rise 
of the Dharma-theory. Under early Buddhism I understand this theory, not all its 
details, of course, but its very definite essence as expressed in the Buddhist Credo. 
There are no precise dates. In the following short summary I omit all references to 
texta, since they will be found in my two works mentioned above. 

t dharmalà. 
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and as eighteen, or less, component principles of life in the different 
spheres of existence. The elements are “ dependently originating ”, 
that is, interrelated according to causal laws. They are not stable 
elements, but impermanent energies. Their beginningless unrest is 
produced by the influence of the foroes of ignorance &nd desire. By 
restraint, by knowledge, and by the mystic power of Meditation they 
‘are gradually teduced and finally brought to a standstill in Nirvana. 
The theory, which denies the existence of an eternal Soul, and which 
replaces it by a plurality of interrelated non-eternal Elements, is 
established only in order to teach their gradual reduction and 
final rest. — | 
These are the general features of Buddhism in all the above- 
mentioned three aspects which it presents to us in its historical 
development. To recapitulate, they are: (1) denial of & Soul, (2) its 
replacement by separate Elemente, (3) their classification into groups, 
bases, and oomponents, (4) the law of their dependent origination, 
(5) their impermanence, (6) their moral unrest produced by ignorance, 
(T) their purification produced by the element of transcendent 
knowledge, (8) the mystical powers produced by the element of trance, 
(9) rebirth in higher realms or paradises, and, after that, (10) Nirvana. 
Is there any other, fourth, kind of Buddhism 1 Is there any simple 
Buddhism without this complication of soul-denial and without a 
system of energies, scientifically constructed, interrelated and steering 
towards final quiescence 1 No, there is no such form |—except in the 
imagination of some European scholars. For example, a Buddhism 
without Nirvana has been recently invented, but the reason of that is 
only the fact that the Mahayana doctrine of the equipollenoy of 
Samsara and Nirvana—quite logical in a monistio system—has been 
utterly misunderstood by the inventor. Another Buddhism, without 
a denial of soul and, consequently, without the theory of elemente, has 
been discovered by Professor Keith. That is a Buddhism without 
a trace of Buddhism in it. But it is, we are told, the Buddhism of 
Buddha himself !! 
Tue FEATURES OF THE EARLY PERIOD 
(1) Denial of Soul 
The starting-point of Buddhism is the denial of & permanent Ego. 
There is in the life of the individual no abiding principle, no ego, no 
1 Aocording to M. Jean Prayluaki (Le Concile de Räjagrha, p. 369) primitive 


Buddhism was a religion of joy (uns religion de joe). This is established on the 
authority (very feeble!) of the Chinese patriarch Tsong-mi! 
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soul, no concrete personality. The Spirit is even much less permanent 
than the body. Every sensation, every thought, every mental 
phenomenon is instantaneous. It disappears as soon as it appears, 
in order to be followed by a next moment. Buddhism is called the 
theory of No-Soul. Whosoever wishes to understand Buddhism must 
fully realize the decision &nd the vigour with whioh this dootrine is 
professed and defended. In this respect Buddhism stands alone among 
the great philosophies and religions of mankind. It professes a 
psychology without a Soul at a very early date in the history of human 
thought. The question naturally arises: What induced the founder 
or the founders of Buddhism to adopt this position ?—e position purely 
philosophieal, which clearly indicates that philosophy had already 
parted company with religion. An explanation can be found in the 
following direction. The Satkhya system of philosophy which preceded 
Buddhism had a Soul-theory which provoked the criticism of the 
Buddhists. It assumed an individual Soul as a pure spirit, a motionless, 
changeless, eternal light of pure consciousness. All mental phenomena, 
sensations, feelings, volitions were separated from it and relegated. to 
the sphere of physiology. 

This pute Soul was nevertheless somehow contaminated by & 
connection with Matter, from which connection it becomes delivered 
in a mystic way by a transcendental intuition of the Superman. This 
Soul-theory the founder of Buddhism is reported to have called a 
doctrine offools. Itisa known fact that philosophy develops not only 
by gradual progress in the same direction, but also dialectically, by 
contrasts. The union of the motionless eternal Soul with matter and 
its final deliverance is indeed a weak point in the Sankhya theory, 
and the unfavourable view of it held 1n the Pali records may be an 
echo of spirrted discussions which raged upon that problem at the time 
of Buddha. 


(2) Realty of Separate Elements 

The positive corollary from denial of Soul 1s the theory of the 
Elements of Existence. The principle is laid down that every composite 
thing contains nothing real over and above the parts of which ù +s 
composed. Real are only the parts, that is, the ultimate parts, the 
Elemente. Klement and Reality are synonymous. An Element ‘is 
defined as a '* bearer of one’s own (separate) essence ".* Itis a separate 
Element, a separate Unity, a Thing as it is striotly in iteelf, shorn of 


1 andima-vlda. 1 svaloksana-dhdrandd dharmak. 
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all extensions. The Individual, the Personality is nothing over and 
above the ultimate Elements of Matter and Mind of which it is 
composed. All these Elements, although separate unities, are held 
together in the formation of the life of an Individual, not by any 
spiritual substance, but by causal laws. The idea that there can be 
a real unity between the Elements, that they inhere in a pervasive 
whole with which they are identical, this idea is the first cardinal 
error, and ain,! of which the aspiring Buddhist must rid himself at all 
costs. 


(3) Classifications of the Elements 


The olasaification of the Elemente of existence is a most important 
part of the Buddhist theory. It is mainly owing to the neglect of it 
that Buddhist philosophy haa been &o long misunderstood in Europe. 
The classifications are numerous, and undertaken from different 
standpoints. This alone shows the care that has been bestowed on 
the theory of separate Elements as ultimate realities. The most 
important classifications are the following :— 

. (1) By & first broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into 

Caused and Uncaused.! The Uncaused or eternal are Space, i.e. empty 
Space, and Nirvana, as a place where all causes are brought to a stand- 
still. Notwithstanding their negative character, these eternal Elements 
are assumed as real. All the other Elemente are Caused, i.e. 
impermanent. 

(2) By another broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into those 
"influenced " by Ignorance and those ''uninfluenoed " by it. In 
the first group the life of the “ individual" is in full swing ; it is shaped 
under the influence of an egoistio Will unappeased by higher 
Knowledge,5 and it produces the ordinary man.* The second group 
produces Individuals in whom the interest in life is on the wane and 
approaches to a standstill? They are the Saint ? and the Buddha. 

(3) By another division all Elements are classified as physical, 
mental, and pure forces,’ ie. such forces as are neither physical nor 
mental, e.g. the forces of Production and Destruction.!? 


% 


1 sat-köya-dı sti. 1 semskria and asamskria, 
5 ssrava and ndsraca. 4 celaná = karma. 

+ prajad amala. | * prthag-jana. 

1 Nirvüps. * Arya. 
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(4) From the standpoint of the subjeot-to-objest relation! the 
Elements represent all things cognisable, and are divided into six 
subjective and aix corresponding objective groups; they thus make 
twelve “ bases " of oognition. They are :— 


L Faculty of vion. | 7. Colour and shape. 
2. 55 audräon. 8. Sounds 

8. = smell, 9. Odours. 

4 n taste, 10. Tastes. 

5. a touch. ll. Tactiles. 


6. Introspective faculty (viffdma). 12. Mental phenomena (dkarmaA). 

Of these, ten items (Nos. 1-5 and 7—11) &re physioal, while Nos. 6 and 
12 are mental. The mental group thus contains only one subjective 
element, the Element of pure sensation or pure undifferentiated 
consciousness, All other mental Elements, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
moral and unmoral forces, are classified as objects with regard to the 
Element of pure consciousness. The mental phenomena, ideas, eto., 
are related to the Element of pure consciousness as sense-data to their 
eorresponding sense-organs. They are the special objects of this 
faculty, the faculty No. 6. But for the apprehension of sense-data the 
participation of this faculty is likewise needed, because the sense- 
organs are by themselves unconscious and can, when alone, produce 
no conscious apprehension. Consciousness is thus introspective ; 
itis pure consciousness or pure sensation respectively. It is extremely 
important to notioe this oharacter of the fundamental Element of 
pure, undifferentiated, so to speak, empty consciousness. The neglect 
of it cannot but conduce to confusion. ~ 

(5) There is another classification into eighteen, or ja! component 
principles of individual life in the different realms of existence. It is 
but slightly different from the preceding one. It divides the component 
principles of an individual into six subjective organs of cognition, six 
corresponding cognized kinds of objective reality, and six corresponding 
kinds of sensation. | 


= 


I 1. 18 

2. The flve | The five 14 | Five kinds 

3 m -  9.r kinds of 15. 7 of -sensuous 
4. 1, sense-data, 16.| consciousness. 
b. 11. 17. 


8. The (pure) Intellect, 12. Mental Phenomena. 18. Non-sensuous self- 
consciousness. 
The first twelve items of this division are but a repetition of the 
preceding division. The six additional items, Nos. 13-18, represent 


1 indriya-vigaya. 
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& differentiation of one and the same Element of pure sensstion 
(No. 6), not, however, by itself—for being pure sensation it cannot be 
differentiated—but according to its participation with one or another 
sense-faoulty. 

The question naturally arises: why is this double classification 
needed ? Is it not superfluous scholastieism ? Was it not added by 
a later philosophy whose inventive force has not found its proper 
field of action? The new classification is in fact needed for the 
formulation of an individual life in the different realms of emstence. 
Only in the lower realms of gross flesh are all the eighteen principles 
co-operating in the production of the life of an individual. In higher 
realms, among the denizens of heavens, the principles Nos. 9-10 and 
15-16 are absent; the life of an Individual contains only fourteen 
prinorples. In still higher heavens, in purely spiritual realms, it 
consists of only three principles (Nos. 6, 12, and 18). Thus this new 
division is an indispensable part of the system. The preceding one is 
probably an inheritance from the Sankhya, just as the Element of 
pure consciousness is evidently nothing but the dethroned Soul of 
the Sañkhyas, whose characteristic is also pure sensation or empty 
* consciousness. i 

(6) The last classification which we will here mention is the most 
natura] and popular one, it divides the Elements of an individual 
into five groups :— ~ 

(i) Its body, the physical group, corresponding to ten items of the 
preceding two olassifications ; 

(ii) its feelings, pleasant or unpleasant ; 

(ii) its ideas, or ideation in general ; 

(iv) its volitions and other faculties, moral and immoral ; 

(v) its pure consciousness. 

The last is the same as No. 6 of the two preceding classifications. 
The items (ii), (ui), and (1v) are included in No. 12 of both preceding 
classifications. 

This last classification is probably the original production of 
Buddhism, while the subject-object classification seems to be a 
possession of the Sankhya, whence it was borrowed with modifications. 


(4) Causation 
The Buddhist Theory of Causation is a direct corollary from the 
denial of & permanent Ego. When there is no abiding Spiritual 
Substance in which the mental phenomena can inhere as qualities 
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appertaining to it, nor any real personality representing the common ` 
receptacle for the physical and mental elements of an individual; 
when there are only detached elements ; something there must be to 
hold these elements together in order to constitute a gonoerted 
individua] life. This tie between the elements is simply the Causal 
Laws. The elements oonstituting & personality are like a bundle of 
reeds tied by a cord. But even this simile is not quite adequate, smoe 
the Causal Laws do not represent any separate unit corresponding to 
the cord. These laws are oontained in the elements themselves ; the 
elements are, 80 to speak, intrinsically law-abiding. This oircumstance 
lies at the bottom of the fact that so many European scholars have 
failed to discriminate between the meaning of Law and Klement. 
In fact, the conceptions of law, of quality, and of element are deaignated 
by the same term.! 

The elemente are interdependent. As impermanent elements they 
constantly originate, but they originate in mutual interdependenoe. 
The causal laws are called the Laws of Dependent Origination. ' 

If we were called upon to determine to which of the modern theories 
of causation the Buddhist idea comes nearest, we should answer that 
it is a theory of causation as functional interdependence. We may then 
remember the words of the initiator of that theory, that when the 
interest of philosophy for a real ego is extinct, and Reality reduced to 
separate sensations, nothing remains but the laws of causation as 
functional interdependence; to explain the regularity in the process of 
life. The Buddhist theory cancelled the Ego, and was eo ipso obliged 
to resort to the laws of causality, there being no other issue. It is of 
the highest importance clearly to realize this part of the Buddhist 
doctrine. The elements are interdependent; they do not produce 
anything, they are strictly speaking no causes at all, they “do 
nothing ”,* they are ‘‘unemployed’’*; but given the presence of such 
and such elements, another one necessarily arises in functional 
dependence on them. The connection between mind and body is 
accordingly explained in the following manner. Being given a moment 
_of pure consciousness, a patch of colour,’ and a moment of the faculty 
of vision,f a visual sensation necessarily arises in the next moment. ' 
The element called sensation ” originates in funotiónal dependence on 


1 dharma. 2 akimott-kara. 
? serpydpára. 4 piisldna. 
5 ripa. t cakgur-indriya. 
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the presence of those three Elemente in association’; they being present, 
the visual sensation necessarily appears. The one element is mental 
and internal (oonsciousness), another is physical and external (oolour), 
the third is physical and internal (organ). Their presence in aasocia- 
tion is followed by a new element which is mental and external 
' (sensation). For sensation is an objective element (visaya) in regard 
to the Mind, which has an introspective function. Consciousness 
does not produoe sensation out of iteelf, neither does the physical 
element of the sense of vision produce it, but it arises by itself in 
strict functional dependence on the presence of three elemente in 
association. The formula expressive of Causation is, therefore the 
following: “this being, that appears” ,* being given the presence 
of such and such elements in association, a new element neoessarily 
appears. Students of philosophy will at once notioe that the idea 
of causation is here brought in line with the form of the hypothetical 
judgment, and they will know exactly who has taken the same step 
. in European philosophy. How the fact is to be explained and what 
are ite implications is another question, but the fact itself is too 
obvious to be denied. 

Is ıt possible to explain the origin of life, the roote of a present 
existence in pre-natal conditions, and ite consequences in a future one, 
without assuming any permanent Soul? Are the causal laws sufficient 
to establish & future life without the survival of an_uncaused Soul in a 
blissful paradise and without the resurrection of the flesh? Yes, they 
are, answers Buddhiam. The life of the ordinary man, who is bereft 
of the knowledge of the Absolute, is a revolving wheel which can be 
divided into twelve parts connected by the laws of dependent origina- 
tion. Life is dominated by a transcendental illusion (1),? in dependence 
on which pre-natal forces * (2) produce the first germ of life ® (8) in a 
matrix. = um embryo * (4) the sense-organs,? (5) sensations, (6) 
and feelings’ (7) are gradually developed. Independence on themin the 
grown-up man sexual desire 1° (8),-the attachment to life © (9) and the 


3 avidyå. * samalüra <= karma. + vijäðna. 
£ ~ nima rapa pañca-skandha in the anibryonio-sonditiän. 


t sparda, it is not at all “ oontaot ", it is a caiiasika-dAarma, one of the 46; this 
fact alone must have suggested looking in the tables of the Elementa for the meaning 
of all tho terms. 
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fully developed life! (10) with its moral and unmoral deeds arise in due 
order. In dependence on the deeds of this life comes rebirth * (11) and 
the tribulations of a new life, which is again followed by a new death ? 
(12), and so on. The rotation of this twelve-spoked wheel has no 
beginning, but it will have an end when the element of transcendental 
illusion, which is at its root, is removed and absolute knowledge, 
inseparable from final deliverance, is attained. There is absolutely 
no need for an eternal soul. Causal laws explain the process of the 
beginningleas toil of life much better than the hypothesis of an uncaused 
eternal spiritual substance. Such is the answer of early Buddhism: 
Tt assumes survival in blissful paradises as a reward for virtuous deeds, 
but it imagines life there as subject to causal laws without assuming 
any uncaused element. The only uncaused element is Nirvana, which 
is a complete cessation of all life. It is the element of extinction, 
defined negatively, but it nevertheless is in early Buddhism an 
element, a reality, a unity. 

Now, is this theory of causation, of which some aspects are 80 
formidably modern, something quite impossible in the moral atmosphere 
of the sixth century 8.0. in Hindustan, or is it to a certain degree 
prepared by preceding developments and capable of being regarded 
as agreeing with the trend of philosophic opinion of the day? It is 
indeed a direct answer to the-corresponding theory of the Sankhya 
school, it is allied to the Sahkhya theory of causation by the filiation 
of contrast. I need not repeat that descent by contrast in philosophy 
is a8 legitimate as the descent by similarity or repetition. It is also 
an answer to two other theories whioh probably were already in vogue 
in those days in India. Satkhya assumed an eternal pervasive 
matter which only changed its manifestations ; it is causation “ out 
of oneself”. Another theory denied causal uniformity altogether; it 
was a theory of “causation at random”. A third theory, the 
precursor of the later Nyaya-Vaißegika, assumed the real production 
of one thing by the obtruding activity of other things; this is called 
' causation “out of another self". To all these three theories the 
Buddhist reply was: “not out of one's own self, not out of 
another's self, neither at random does causation proceed, there is no 
real causation (in the sense of production), there is only dependent 
origination.” 

1 bhava. 
1 jan. 
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“ But first of all the Buddhist theory was an answer to Sankhya, just 
as its denial of soul was an answer to the Sankhya soul-theory. If an 
exceedingly ingenious suggestion of the late M. Émile Senart is 
accepted, the technical term expressing the Sähkhya theory of causa- 
tion is & contamination of the one used by the Buddhists to 
designate what from their standpoint is the cardinal error ! of ordinary 
mankind, an error of which the aspiring Buddhist must at the outset 
rid himself irrevocably.? 

5. The Forces 

A common feature of all Indian religions and all Indian systems, 
exoept that of the Materialiste, is the belief in the law of Karma, 
that is, the belief in the influence of past deeds upon present eventa 
and of present deeds upon future life. It is the foundation of morality; 
because it teaches that retribution for one’s deeds will come necessarily, 
either in this life or in a future one, either at once or in a very remote 
future, and neither virtue nor crime will remain unrequited. The 
popular, crude form of this belief is metempsychosis. In philosophy 
the belief takes different shapes according to the system. In Buddhism 
the belief is of course fitted into the theory of elements. Karma is an 
element, it is identified with the will. Indeed, what is Karma? The 
earliest definition answers: “ Karma is the Will and the Wilful Action.” * 
Ite function oonsiste in the arrangement of the separate interrelated 
elements into the shape of an individual life. Life is shaped through 
Karma, that is, according to one’s own deserta. J 

Since the universe represente the sum-total of individual lives, of 
their subjective as well as their objective parts, the universe, i.e. this 
world, as well as the heavens, isshaped by Karma. The will is thus the 
central force in the life of the individual, as well as in the formation of, 
worlds. But it is not the only force; there are others besides. It 
follows from the definition of Karma that all moral and unmoral 
faculties or tendencies of the individual are also Forces. Nay, even 
feelings and ideas are included in the list of elements as Forces. The 
forces are called co-operating’ forces, for the evident reason that a 
foroe never produces something alone, but, as we have seen, while 


_ 1 sat-kárya-vàda. = sat-küya-drpts. 

2 There is a difference between the elaboration of the theory in the Abhidharma 
and its simple form in the Siltras, but the idee is quite the same. 
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examining the law of causation, the presence of several elements in 
association is always needed in order that another element may: arise 
in functional dependence upon them. Since there are no forces other 
than co-operating forces, we may, for simplicity’s sake, call them 
forces shortly; the real meaning will remain the same. Thus all 
mental faculties are regarded as companions of the faculty of the will 
and included in the class of elements called forces. There are the 
general forces besides, the forces of production, decay and destruction,? 
which accompany the appearance and disappearance of every element 
ur life. They are not mental forces, neither are they matter, they are 
energies simply. f 
We have seen in examining the law of causation that every element 
is a cause, with the exception of empty space and of Nirvana. It is 
a co-operating cause in the sense of dependent origination, since when 
definite elements are present in association, a new element necessarily 
arises in functional dependence. All these elements are “ caused ”,* 
i.e, non-eternal, impermanent, and distinguished by this broad division 
from the ‘“‘ uncaused " or eternal ones. But they are also, in their 
turn, causes * in respect of those elements which will arise after them. 
Thus in a broad sense all elements, except the eternally motionless 
ones, are foroes. The term force refers directly to (1) the will, (2) all 
mental faculties, except the mind itself, regarded as the element of 
pure consciousness, (3) general forces, and, in a metaphorical sense, 
(4) all the elements except space and Nirvana. I must again repeat 
that it is of the highest importance fully to realize the precise meaning 
of the term samskara in Buddhist philosophy. The term has also a 
wide application in religion and in common life. But in Buddhism it 
has a special sense ; it is a technical term of the theory of elements. 
A force in Buddhism, first of all, eo $pso, is a unit, an ultimate reality, 
an element, an unoompounded element. It is never a compound; 
it is the negation of composite being. The term '' co-operating force ” 
(samskära) and the term “‘ co-operatingly caused” (samskris) have 
often been mistranslated as meaning something “‘ compound ”’, but 
the real meaning is “taking part in composition”, hence ''un- 
compound ". Nirvana and empty space, which are neither causes nor 
caused, which are eternal and unchangeable like a “ mountain peak ", 
À samakira = sambhilya-iirin. 
3 w2pdda-sAiti-axityatà = wipäda-nirodha. 
3 rüpa-oita-vipraywkta. 
4 samsikrta. 
5 samsbira. 
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never take part in the composition of anything (asamskrta). This has 
been mistranslated as meaning “ uncompound ", whereas all elements 
are uncompound. To be an element means to be an element of a 
compound, but not to be compound oneself. A product is for our 
habits of thought always a compound, whereas the Buddhist theory 
considers the simple element as produced with respect to its ante- 
cedents. Nirvana and empty space do not actively take part in the 
composition of anything. All other Elements of Matter and Mind do 
so take part. The term samsküra is very common in Buddhist 
scriptures. Not a page of the Pali Canon can be translated correctly 
without realizing its precise meaning, but this is only possible in the 
light of the theory of elements. The terms “produced by co- 
operating forces ” and “ dependently originating element ”, or simply 
“element ” are convertible terms. 


6. Dissensions about the Theory of Elements 
We need here examine the chief tenets of only two schools, because 
they are directly concerned with the theory of elements. The school 
of the Sarvästivädins, according to Professor Keith, maintained that 
“ everything exists ". Such a tenet is, of course, meaningless, as long 
‘as we are nob told what “everything” means. Everything means 
all the Elements. And that they exist means that the past and the 
future also exist, the past because it has an influence on the present, 
and the future because it is foreshadowed by the present. The Element 
thus consists of a permanent '' essence " and a momentary “‘ manifesta- 
tion" in the present. Such a theory was in danger of shifting into 
Sankhya, with its permanent matter and its momentary manifesta- 
tions. The Sarvästivädins protested, maintaining their belief in the 
instantaneous character of existence, but they could not agree that 
the past and the future were absolute blanks. The origin of the 
dissension is traced by tradition to the time of the founder of Buddhism, 
and his utterances are adduced by both parties in support of their 
respective views. That these utterances need not be strictly authentic 
18 very clear from the fact that the schools accuse one another of 
introducing spurious texts into their canonical collections. However, 
the dissension itself is an historical fact, and since ıt was concerned 
with the theory of Elements, it clearly proves that the theory existed 
at the time of the origin of the sect and even before, whensoever the 
sohism may have taken place. 
The other dissension whioh we will here mention is the ohief tenet 
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of the Vätsipuiriya school (Vathans). "They maintained that the 
personality, although not a real unit, not a real Element, was never- 
theless something conditionally real. They did not admit any eternal 
Soul. This would have been quite impossible for a Buddhist. But 
they at the same time maintained that the interconnection of the 
units of which the personality consists was not merely imaginary. Not 
only did they not admit any permanent Soul, but they did not allow 
to personality full reality, because reality, according to the system 
means a unit, and a unit is an Element. The personality is not an 
Element ; it has no place in the list of them. It appears neither among 
the non-eternal nor among the eternal Elements. But it nevertheless, 
was something which held together the separate Elements constituting 
the personality and survived in a future existence. The opponents 
answered that this personality was nothing but & soul in disguise, 
and rejected it. Neglecting the law of contradiction, the Vätsiputriyas 
retorted that their personality was something both existing and non- 
existing at the same time. Such a neglect of the law of contradiction 
us not uncommon among the early philosophic schools in India; it 
is analogous to & very well-known feature of the pre-Platonic philosophy 
in Greece. s 

Now what does the character of this dissension mean 1 Is it not 
a clear indication that the conception of an Element as a unit, aa an 
ultimate reality, was firmly established in the habits of thought of the 
contending parties? The trend of the philosophio opinion of that 
time, as the Sänkhya system clearly shows, was to seek behind the 
cover of phenomenal reality its subtlest ultimate elemente, and to 
conceive phenomena as collocations of these elements or as the 
co-operation of subtlest forces. The Sahkhya system inoluded these 
infinitesimal elemente in a pervasive and eternal Matter. The 
Buddhists cancelled this Matter, and difficulties at once arose. It is 
a natural difficulty for a philosophic mind to imagine a reality absolutely : 
discontinuous. Hence the doubts of the Vajjians and of the Sarvàsti- , 
vadins. But the doubts could not have arisen, if the system of pluralism 
was not already present in ita main lines, containing denial of soul and 
ite-replacement by ultimate elements, not inhering in any permanent 
substance, but holding together exclusively through the laws of 
dependent origination. Buddhism means no Soul, pluralism, existence 
of elements, co-operation, dependent origination, instantaneousness of 
being, its unrest, moral progress, appeasement, and Final Quiesoenoe. 

1 pudgala. 
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7. Salvation 
These are the main lines of the ontology and psychology of early 
Buddhism. But they do not contain the chief aim of the system. Like 
all other Indian systems, Buddhism is a doctrine of salvation. There 
are three ways of reaching final deliverance: the path of religion, 
consisting in minute observance of sacrificial rites; the path of 
knowledge, consisting in philosophy ; and the path of devotion, con- 
sisting in & mystical union with the adored deity. Buddhism, as well as 
its neighbour, the Sankhya system, belong to the path of knowledge. 
The system of elements aims at explaining the gradual evolution from 
the unquiet life of an ordinary man through the appeased life of the 
Saint towards final quiescence of the Buddha in Nirvana. Itisimpor- 
tant to realize that the supreme bliss is Quiescence, and that it is 
always contrasted with the movement of life, which is suffering. It is 
quite misleading, and leads to grave confusion, when the term duhkha 
is translated as “ misery ". Even the blissful existence in the highest 
heaven contains a portion of attachment to life, albeit infinitesimal, 
and only in this sense, only because it is not Nirvana, is it duhkha. 
Life is an evil, but it contains in itself the germs of deliverance from 
pain. These germs are also elements or forces, forces of moral 
perfection, the so-called Bright Elements conducive to Saintliness and 
Buddhahood. By a natural process of evolution they will gradually 
predominate and gradually reduce the evil and disturbing elements of 
"life. The full number of all the elements partake in the formation of 
individual lives only in the lowest spheres of existence, where their 
working is in full swing. But this world is not the only one among 
existing worlds ; there are other, higher realms, there are the Buddhist 
heavens. Buddhism is not only analytically destructive it is also 
poetically constructive. It offers us magnificent views of the appeased 
life of the saints in paradise, which, theoretically regarded, 18 but 
another way of co-operation between the same elements which were 
active in the lower planes of existence, although they are now reduced 
ın number and changed in character. The central element in the 
lower planes was will, the central element in the higher realms is 
wisdom. It exercises a purifying and pacifying influence upon the 
whole complex of the forces which constitute the individual life. There 
are in the human mind, even in its lowest manifestations, two faculties 
which are exceedingly precious, because they contain the germ of 
future perfection. These are the faculty of appreciating an object and 
analysing it into ite elemente, and the faculty of concentrating 
1 mats = prajAë. 
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attention upon something to the exolusion of other thoughte. The 
element of appreciative analysis develops into the element of sublime 
wisdom *; and the element of concentration develops into the 
element of sublime ecstasy. This last element when fully developed 
confers on the individus] some mystic powers. With the exception 
of the Mim&msaka system, no Indian system of philosophy is com- 
pletely free from mysticism. The mystical part can be insignificant, 
as e.g. in the Ny&ya system ; it may be predominant, as in the Yoga 
system ; it may be comparatively moderate, as in the Sänkhya, the 
Buddhist, and the Jaina systems. It is impossible to understand . 
Buddhism without realizing that the whole system of the elements 
of the universe is controlled by the central element of will in the lower 
spheres of existence and by the central elements of wisdom and ecstasy 
in the higher realms. All elements are from this point of view divided 
into those’which become appeased by wisdom,’ and those which are 
excluded by tranoe.* By wisdom wrong views, the ignorance of the 
truths of Buddhism, are first of all brought to a standstill. But it is 
only through the mystic power of trance that the number of physical 
elements can be gradually reduced and finally extinguished altogether 
in the purely spiritual realms. The mind of the saint living in these 
lofty regions is always concentrated, it is in a condition of continual 
trance. His body is transparent, light, and radiant, his movements 
are swift without effort ; his housing, his clothing, and his food, which 
is éntirely spiritual, are provided by nature; there is no manual 
work; there is no gross sensuality, no sexual love ; there is no hatred 
&nd no envy ; there is full equality, there are no orimes, no government 
is needed. The duration of life is enormous, but it is nevertheless not 
eternal. The saint will die, and may be reborn in a still higher, purely 
spiritual realm, where he will have no body at all, or & spiritual body. 
His condition of mind in theee realms will be complete rapture in & 
single idea either of the infinity of space, or of the infinity of pure 
consciousness, or of the infinity of the idea of naught; it can be in a 
dreaming half-conscious state, it will be near complete extinction, but 
still it will not be eternity ; he will die, and only in Nirvana will eternal 
rest be attained. This is the kind of bliss which Buddha has promised 
to his followers. It is not a resurrection of the flesh in a sensual 
paradise, it is a rebirth in a pure land of bliss, and, after that, extinc- 
tion of life in Final Quiescence. | i 
1 samädkı. 1 prajad amala. 
3 drgti-heya. 4 bhdvand-heya. 
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Here again Buddhism does not stand alone with its idea of salva- 
tion. Like the Sankhya and Jainism, it is a path to salvation through 
knowledge and trance and after an existence of bliss in meditative 
heavens. Its originality lies in the analysing spirit which conceives 
these higher existences also as a co-operation of separate elements 
linked together into individual lives through causal laws. Just as ın 
the lower spheres of gross desire the individual life is composed of 
elements of eighteen different kinds, so in the realms of transparent - 
bodies it.is composed of elementa of only fourteen kinds, and in the 
purely spiritual realms of only three kinds. In the Sankhya system 
deliverance through knowledge comes at once. As soon as the 
liberating intuition.comes, matter, although eternal, has ceased to 
exist for the delivered soul. In Buddhism, since there are no eternal 
substances, deliverance is reached gradually through the gradual 
extinction of the separate elements. 

It would take us too far if we were to expound here the Buddhist 
and the Sankhya theories of instantaneous being. Notwithstanding 
their fundamental difference, they belong to the same “trend of 
opinion ”, 


Such is in its essence this theory of elemente, which constitutes the 
theoretical part in the first period of historical Buddhism. Its central 
conception is one of a plurality of separate elements conneoted by the 
laws of functional interdependence. The whole system is deduced with 
irrefutable logie out of this conception. There is only one point where 
the solid ground of logic is forsaken and Buddhism appeals to mysticism : 
that is, its theory of final deliverance, which is attained partly thróugh 
mystic powers. We have endeavoured everywhere to show that this 
Buddhist system is a legal heir to the Sankhya, and consequently it is 
well established chronologically 1n India at the time when we know 
the Buddha to have lived. It is so established by its predecessor the 
Sähkhya, by its contemporaries, the six heretical teachers, and by its 
successors, the schools of the Hinayäna, in which ıt was controversially 
discussed. 

Now, who is the author of this system ? It is not Buddha, answers 
resolutely Professor Keith. But why ? The doctrine of the Buddha 
is undisooverable, we have no evidence! But is not the system itself 
& very eloquent evidence ? If Buddha is not responsible for it, who, 
then is? If we really know nothing of the preaching of the Buddha, 
let us call this unknown author the Buddha, as all the Buddhist world 
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in fact calls him. But now Professor Keith discards his scepticism | 
He knows very well what the Buddha Gautama oould and what he 
did preach. He does not want the evidence of the Pali Canon, or if 
he wants it, he will correct it in accordance with his three general 
prineiples. The system described above is “refined ",! it is not 
simple ; being refined, it is far above the trend of opinion in Buddha’s 
time; and it is not attractive enough for the masses. Therefore another 
must have composed it, not Buddha. But who? It is “the product 
of later soholastioism ". Professor Keith firmly believes that the 
intellectual and moral value of Buddha's teaching must have been 
very low. He was “‘a commanding personality ", but a feeble 
philosopher.* He lived in a “ barbarous age”. We must “lay aside 
our natural desire to find reason prevailing in a barbarous age ".5 
Then we shall see that Buddha obtained his commanding position not 
by philosophy, but by far sımpler means. He had claims to a place 
&s high as the rank of the greatest of the gods ".* He evidently had 
no need to deny the existence of a soul, and he certainly knew nothing 
about “elements”, and such things. In fact, “the orudities of 
Buddha’s views become painful to modern rationalism.” 7 But they 
are “ simple ", and therefore attractive to the masses. Ifthe Buddha 
had preached Nirvana as annihilation of life, the least his audience, 
living in a barbarous age, could have done would have been to clear off. 
He therefore promised them blissful residence in a paradise called 
Nirväna. Professor Keith does not give any details of this blissful 

"existence, but since he insiste that it was very attractive to barbarians, 
one may easily imagine what it must have been. 

‘Such is the simple way in which Professor Keith explains the 
immensely powerful appeal of the dootrine of the Buddha to all 
the nations of the world, an appeal which is by no means limited to the 
civilized nations of the East, but has found a strong echo among the 
educated classes of modern Europe! And if we ask on what evidence 
Professor Keith establishes his account of the “ trend of opinion " in 
Buddha’s days, we ahall see that there is absolutely no other evidenoe 
than the rejeoted Pali Canon. Thus the Canon must be interpreted 
on the strength of our knowledge of the trend of opinion, and the 
trend of opinion is to be established on the authority of the Pali 


1 Ibid, p. 896. ? Ibid., p. 402. 
3 Imd., p. 408. 4 Buddh. Phil, p. 147. 
* Ibid., p. 26. * Ibid, p. 29. 


1 Ibid, p. 14. 
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Canon | When it is needed, Professor Keith becomes a firm believer 
in the authority of the Pali Canon! _ 

- But let us, for the sake of argument, concede the point and assume 
that the Buddha believed in an eternal soul and its blissful survival in 
a paradise called Nirvana, and that he declared himself to be “a great 
god". We must then assume that in the time between Buddha’s death 
and the final redaction of the Pali Canon some obscure reformer whose 
name haa not been preserved, dethroned Buddha from the dignity of 
a great god, cancelled the soul, and replaced it by a pluralistic system ` 
of philosophy. This obscure man evidently did not care to be attractive 
and did not mind complications. In answer to this, Professor Keith 
delivers himself in the following way: ''The Nik&yas," says he, 
“ exhibit so slight a development of philosophical insight as to render 
it impossible to accept the suggestions of Professors Rosenberg and 
Stcherbateky as to the significance of the doctrine of the Dharmas.” 3 
What is then the meaning of the term dharma, and of all the terms 
directly connected with it in the Nikäyas ? This terminology, we must 
not forget, is specifically Buddhistic: it has been framed for the 
expression of Buddhist ideas, and is inseparable from them. In 
Professor Keith's work, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
we find sufficient evidence that,. if the explanations there given are 
admitted as accurate, the development of philosophic insight is, to say 
the least of it, very slight. There is apparently no development at all. 
“ Dharma means object or thing without any metaphysical implica- 
tion of a far-reaching nature,” * “a sense which unquestionably is 
common in the extreme in Buddhism.” However, “ideas” 4 are 
“dharmas; are they “things” ? The “ feelings ” 5 are dharmas, and 
“ consciousness’ is also a dharma; are they “things”? May 


1 In his aooount of the Vinaya (pp. 119 f.), Professor Keith does not soruple to 
ascribe to the Buddha himself the rules of conduct of the monastic order and of the 
layman. However, if he had had an opportunity to look into the review of the Vinayas 
of all other schools compiled by the late Professor Wassilieff from Chinese sources 
(the MB. is preserved in our hbrary, and has never been published), he would have 
seen that the vaya was much more shifting ground than the dharma. This is also 


easy to understand a priori. A oonsustent philosophical doctrine is a much more ~ 


sohd basis than the rules of conduct, which are supplemented according to 
aroumstances. E 

2 Bulletin, VL pp. 4084. * Buddh, Phil., p. 78. 

i sompad. 3 vedand. 

* viding = cilia = manas; the equation is emphasized evidently in contrast io 
the S&nkhya triplet buddhi, chambira, manas, which are different faculties. The 
Nyfya later on answered by the equation buddhir == upa-labdhir = nasa, N.B., 
I, i 16. 
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even the physical elements, colour, shape, sound, odour, taste, touch, 
etc., properly be called “things” ? Is it then not more proper to 
call them elements, since the term equally applies to physical and 
mental items? That is what Professors Rosenberg and Stcherbatsky 
have suggested. There is, of course, the danger of metaphysical 
implications, which must be faced, but otherwise the term element 
8eems more appropriate. 

We have seen that one of the twelve “ bases of cognition " 1n 
the classification of all elementa according to the subject-objeot 
principle is called dharmäh (in the plural) simply: This item 
contains non-sensuous elements only, ie. all elements exclusive 
of all sense-organs, of all sense-data and of the element of conscious- 
ness itself. Professor Keith suggests that “the plural of the term 
(dharma), which is presumably the older, as it is by far the most 
frequent, arises from things being regarded as manifestations of the 
natural and spiritual law which underlies reality." * This long defini- 
tion is, of course, not found in the texts, but is his own elaboration. 
Does it mean that in the singular the “thing " is not a manifestation 
of the law, but in the plural it becomes so ? Had not the classifioa- 
tion in twelve Gyatanas escaped his attention, Professor Keith would 
have known that the plural dharmäh is used as a technical term to 
designate Gyatana No. 12.3 If he then looks into the passages of the 
Nikayas where this term is used in the plural, these passages will at 
once be clear to him, and he will be able to produce an intelligible 
translation of them. But then he will at once be obliged to accept the 
whole system. The doctrine is so logically compact that as soon as 
you accept a bit of it, you needs must accept the whole. - 

Another term, which is “common in the extreme ” is samskära. 
The terms dharma and samsküra, says Professor Keith, “ come to be 
` used practically as identical.” * Consequently, samskéra must also 
mean a “thing”. Butit does not mean a “thing” at all. It means 
*' dispositions ” or ‘‘ impressions resulting in dispositions”. However, 
the predominant samskära is the will) It is also “an Element”, and 
“ a mental Element " 5; butisit really a “ thing " or a “disposition ” 1 
Nor is it very easy to understand what it does mean when we are told 
that these dispositions are “ without self, evanescent, and full of 


1 It is the dharma-äyatana, the Eyatana No. 12. 
1 Buddh. Phil, p. T3. * Of. above, p. 875>~- 
4 Buddh, Phil, p. 60. 5 cetand = karma = samaküra. 
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misery ” 11 Why should the will be “an impression resulting in a 
disposition full of misery " 1 Fancy you happen to have a disposition 
which is “ without self ” (Le. which is no disposition at all 1), but never- 
theleas evanescent and full of misery, you may then be sure that you 
have had a samskára | The appearance and disappearance of every 
element is accompanied by the forces of production and destruction.* 
These forces are samskäras, but are they indeed “‘ dispositions, full of 
misery "1 The meaning of samsküra is “ consistent and intelligible ”, 
says Professor Keith in one case,? but in another context he complains 
of its “‘ vagueness ”.t However, if he had looked into the tables 
appended to my Ceniral Conception, the vagueness would have 
disappeared. He would then have known exactly which dharmas 
are never samskäras, which are always samsküras, which may be and 
may not be samskaras, which are mental,’ and which are ''non- 
mental”. But then he would also have seen that the system of 
dharmas is present on every page of the Pali Canon in the meaning 
suggested by Professors O. Rosenberg and Th. Stcherbataky." 

À very important term is ei)ffana, ‘‘ pure consciousness " or “ pure 
sensation". Its meaning becomes at once clear when its position 
in the subjeot-objeot classification of the elements 18 considered. 
Feelings, ideas, volitions are situated in the objective part. The 
corresponding subjective part, the introspective faculty which 
apprehends them, is pure consciousness, formless consciousness. 
Just as in the systems of Mimämsä and Nyäya, consciousness is in 
Hinayäna formless (niräkära), whereas in later Buddhism it contains 
forms (it is säkära). In this meaning the term appears as the third 
member in the chain of oausation, as the fifth group in the skandha 
classification, as the sixth item in the Gyatana classification, as the 


1 Ibid, p. 60. 1 Siplda-sthiti-jará-asdiyata. 
3 Thid., p. 60. 4 Ibid, p. 88. 
5 cHia-samprayukta. * oita-vi; 


T It is curious that, pp. 201-2, the Servästivädin clasmfication of the seventy-five 
dharmas is called ‘a not very happy attempt at an objective description ", whereas 
the redistribution of exactly the same seventy-five dharmas in skandka-Ayatanc- 
dhAiw's is called a '' subjective ” [sic] classification! This is accompanied by the remark 
“in the whole scheme we find httle of philosophic insight or ımportanoe in this, 
clearly a very important side, in ita own eyes, of the actavity of the school”. The 
sarcasm would have been more affective if ıt had been better grounded. Professor 
Keith ascribes to the Sarvästivädın school what 1s common to all schools, and the 
Ayaiasa and dAdtiw divimons, which are found everywhere in the Pah Canon, he 
ascribes to the Abhidharma of the Sarvüstav&dins! If we add to this the double acoount 
of the “ chain of causation”? and the double account of the '' skandha-drvimon, we 
see how the " history ” of Buddhism is written by hum. 
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. sixth and thirteenth to eighteenth items in the dAaiu classification. 
It is present in every living organism from the first moment of ita 
- being engendered. That is ite position as the third‘ member of the 
_twelve-membered chain. The moment of conception means already 
the presence of the element vifläns, it is the primordial element of 
pure consciousness, the life-principle of a living organism and in this . 
respect the central aniong all the elements of a personality, the ` 
Buddhist substitute for the soul. All differentiation of cognition, all 
content of cognition, all ideation, every cognition capable of ooalescing 
with a name, is relegated to the group of ideas, under the term sam. 
The contrast between wjAGna and samjfia is fundamental; it corre- 
sponds to a oertain extent to the contrast between sensation and 
ideation of modern psychologists, and is very drastically put forward 
‚by the Buddhists in their classification of the elements ofta living 
personality, where pure consciousness, which is here the same as pure 
sensation, is separated from ideation as a separate and fundamental 
item in the complex of Elemente forming a personality (pudgala). 
Now all this, as Professor Keith remarks on another oocasion,! is 
“too coherent and logical to be primitive ". He accordingly says *: 
“the mention of safifia along with wififdna is otiose and a decisive 
proof of the lack of psychological interest or acumen of the observers." 
He translates vififiána sometimes by Intellect, sometimes by Consaious- 
ness, sometimes by both, and remarks * that it “‘ comprehensively covers 
mental phenomena in the Canon ”. It has escaped his attention that 
the comprehensive term for mental phenomena or mental faculties is 
samsküra.* Vififlana is the only mental Element which is not samiskara, 
it is not a mental phenomenon, but the mind itself, This again is 
‘too coherent and logical to be primitive ". Of all the terms of the 
` fivefold division (in Skandha),’ Professor Keith has understood only 
the term vedand “ feeling”. 


1 Ibid., p. 107. * Ibid., p. 86. p 
? Ibid., p. 84. 4 vk, cilla-sampraywkta-samalüra. 
* oaitla. * oiia. 


T In order to appreciate this classification of mental phenomena in the Buddhist 
“ Psychology without a Soul" into Feelings, Ideas, Volrtions, and Pure Sensation, 
it is suffinent to follow the ever-changing and inconclusive attempts which manifest 
themselves in Europeen psychology, beginning from the times when the Soul was 
divided into “ parts" up to modern times, when the greatest indeolsion continues 
to reign regarding the places to be assigned to some important items. Bain’s division 
into Feeling, Volition, and Intellect (vedand, can = samekira, somyad) has no place 
for sensation (vifAäna) ; he says sensations are partly feelings and partly intellectual 
states ”. On the contrary, Warren and a number of other psych declare 
“ sensation and ideation” to be the fundamental types of experience. This would 
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Professor Keith declares that it is “ absurd to assign to Buddhism 
faith in the uniformity of the dausal process or ofnature.! Why should 
it be absurd ? Because “ universal causation ıs an idea wholly foreign 
to the Canon” and the Chain of Causation “is intended to explain 
the coming into being of misery ". The origin of misery is then very 
curiously explained. The explanation starts by positing the element 


29 


of ignorance, which is but the ignorance of the four “ noble tru . 
Forgetting his scepticism, Professor Keith declares that in these 
truths ‘‘ we may, indeed, for once believe to have reached a doctrine. 
which goes back in form to the Buddha himself, his central teaching ". 
Why is it the central teaching, and what does it teach 1 The '' truths ” 
are just the same and just as fundamental in the Sänkhya, the Yoga, 
the Nyaya systems and in medical science! There is therefore either 
nothing or very little Buddhistic in them. However, the neglect of 
these ‘‘ noble truths" has, as interpreted by Professor Keith, very 
grave consequences. It produces . . . what ?—‘‘ Dispositions " | * 
These ‘‘ dispositions” are of a peculiar kind—they produce... 
consciousness! It follows evidently that the preceding '' disposi- 
tions " and ignorance of the truths were unconscious! Consciousness 
which is “‘ visible ” * (? !) does not remain idle. It produces “name and 


correspond to the difference of vifddna- and samjad-skandha (ib is the same as 
mirvikalpaka and savibalpaka-pratyaksa). But this clasmfloation has no separate 
place for feeling and will; and bemdes, what 1s most important 18 this when I divide 
consciousness into sensation and ideation I should not mix them up. I should 
have a sensation without ideation, Le. pure sensation, Le. sensation without the 
slightest ideation. Brentano’s division into representation, judgment and emotional 
phenomena, distributes the intellect into two items and has no separate place eather 
for sensetion, or for will It comes near to the Buddhist division in this respeot, 
that the will 1s united in the same item with all emotional phenomens of hatred and 
love (samskira-skandha). No European classification has any separate place for 
pure sensation (vifläna-skandha), although W. James discusses its possibility. Thus 
the Buddhist clagaification into (1) pure sensation, (2) foeling, (3) intellect; and (4) will, 
compares not unfavourably with the indecision of European psychology. The critaque 
which Professor Keith applies to samakára-skandha is quite unintelligible. sainshtia- 
skondka means, just as in Brentano's classification, " Phanomene von Hass und 
Liebe,” including the will as the chief phenomenon or force (cetand, råga, deesa, etc.). 

1 Ibid., p. 118. 

7 Cf; my Conception of Nirvana, p. 17. 

* Professor Kerth, Buddh. PAtl., p. 100, gives vent to his “ amazement ” at “ tho 
creation of two curious bodily complexes alone by ignorance ” (! 1). He remarks 
that “ the confusion is significant of the lack of skill of the interpreters ". It has 
escaped his attention that the element of ignorance means in this context the counter- 
part of Nirvina. When Nırväns is attained, there is no ignorance and no rebirth, 
the samskiras, and among them ignorance, are brought to a standstill. The doctrine 
is by no means exolumvely Buddhistio. 

t Le, belongs to the clam of sunidardana-elements (! ?). 
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form ", i.e. it unites “ with matter to form the individual ”, and then 
the senses are developed. After that, “contact” arises which, 
according to the “‘scholiasts”, means consciousness again, but 
“ consciousness arising from contact”. The preceding existence was 
evidently contactless. Contact produces feeling and from feeling 
“thirst ”, “ grasping”, and '' becoming ". There was evidently no 
becoming before, and even “ grasping” managed to exist without 
becoming. Birth, misery, and death come after “ becoming”! We 
can believe Professor Keith when he says that “ the coherence of the 
whole is not effective and we can hardly suppose that even to its 
compilers the construction had much demonstrative force ".! Such 
is the “ explanation of misery ", the central teaching of Buddha | 
Professor Keith treats of the twelve-membered prafttya-samutpada 
doctrine twice, pp. 96 ff. and 179 f., as if it were two different doctrines. 
He does the same in respect of the skandha doctrine, pp. 85 ff. and 
200 ff. The exposition is such that the same doctrine could have 
been repeated five or six times, without any possibility of recognizing 
it as the same. When we come across a term like “the assumption 
‚groups ” (upädäna-skandha) we naturally think “what on earth 
may these assumption groups mean? How absurd!” But when we 
look into the tables of the Elements and begin to realize that the 
“assumption groups ” simply mean the ordinary man aa contrasted 
with the Saint, we then see that the translator is alone responsible for 
the absurdity. 

“It is useless to accumulate further examples. With the single 
exception of the term vedand “feeling”, Professor Keith has not 
translated oorreotly a single one of the multitude of terms speoially 
framed for the expression of Buddhist ideas. The characteristics of 
“ absurd ”, ‘‘ludicrous ", ‘‘ridiculous ", ''otiose ", eto., which he 
pours upon these ideas, do not in the least affect real Buddhism. His 
failure is an eloquent proof in favour of the theory of Dharmas. 
Without this clue to Buddhist terminology, Buddhism is incompre- 
hensible. Nay, the Buddhist Credo, this short Credo which is so 
different from the Credos of all other religions, whioh simply says that 
“ Buddha has taught the causal origin of the elemente of existence and 
their extinction in Nirvana ”—this Credo remains a riddle as long as 
we do not know what the elements are. Neither is ıt possible to 
extract a genuine doctrine of the Buddha by applying the a prior 


1 Buddh. Phil, p. 109. 
* Ibid, p. 47. 
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principle that he must be personally responsible for the most absurd 
among all absurditiest I apologize for representing some current 
explanations of Buddhistio ideas in & ‘ridiculous shape. But their 
thoughtlessness cannot be better shown. They are thoughtlesaly 
dragged from one book into another, and their absurdity is a disgrace 
to European science. We must make an end of all these '' misery ”, 
“assumption groups”, “things”, “ dispositions”, ‘‘ contacts”, 
“ graspings ", “ becomings”’, “noble truths ”, “ compounds”, ete. 
Before making conjectures about the history and prehistory of 
Buddhism, it seems indispensable to know what its terminology means, 
or else we shall be writing not the history of Buddhiam, but the 
history of our “ dispositions ” and “ assumption groups ” ! 


In conclusion, I must add some remarks on the puzzling problem 
of Nirvana. Professor Keith insiste that it necessarily must be 
something “real ”.3 The reason is that it must be “simple”, in 
acoord with a “barbarous” age, eto. But this is evidently begging 
the question. It has apparently escaped his attention that there is 
no deficiency of paradises in Buddhism.* There is no resurrection 
of the flesh—this idea seems absurd to the Buddhist—but a new 
and radiant body, a new and purified consciousness are created in 
blissful paradises as a continuation of a virtuous life, according to 
the laws of dependent origination. Life in the paradise is of enormous 
duration, but it is not eternity. Real eternity is absence of change, 
and that means absence of life. Eternity means extinction (mirada) 
of all energies (samskäras), Entropy. Itis curious that Professor Keith 
insists upon the necessary “reality " of Nirvana in opposition to my 
views, whereas if anything is clear to the reader of my two books, 
it must be that in Hinayäna Nirväns is a Dharma, consequently, a 
reality, a separate reality, an ultimate reality, an element. This has 


_ 1 Buddh. Phil, p. 68—it is suggested that Buddha's agnoshoism means that he 

really knew nothing about Nirvana, “he allowed men to frame their own con- 
ceptions.” ‘* From the general poverty of philosophical constructive power exhibited 
by such parts of the system as appear essentially Buddha's (t 1), one is inclined to 
prefer this explanation." 

* Of. article in the Bullsiin, p. $98. 

3 Professor Keith, op..cit., p. 02 ff., apparently confounds the meaning of rapa, 
by throwing into the same bag the répas or rüpa-skandka, ripa-dyaiana, and rüpa- 
dhätu. That the meaning of r&pa is quite different-in all the three combinations is 
clearly seen from the table appended to my Central Conception. To what oonfusion 
this want of discrimination leads is seen from the fact that the Buddhist horrens 
are thus converted, p. 92, into & “ world of Matter" (1). 
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changed in Mahäyäna, but in Hinayäna no one denies that 
Nirvana is real, just as no one denies that a long future life in a paradise 
is promised to virtue. 
What is the definition of Niwväna as an Element? It is an 
* unoaused " element. ‘‘ Uncaused ” means eternal, never changing. 
Are there other eternal elements ? Yes, there are. The element of 
empty space is eternal and never changing, not living, but real. Thus 
Nirvana in the system is brought into line with eternal and empty 
space. Are both these negative elements unreal? Professor Keith 
seems to be nalvely convinced that there can be no real naught, that 
annihilation cannot be real! We have arrived at the core of the 
problem. Was there or was there not a real philosophy at the time 
of the Buddha, ‘une pensée maîtresse d'elle-même.” ? For in 
philosophy the reality of the naught is & very familiar ides. Omitting 
all realistic schools in Indis, and beginning with Democritus, who 
believed in the reality of empty space and all pre-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy in Greece; beginning with N. Cusanus in Europe up to Hegel 
and Bergson, the reality of the naught has been treated from many 
different aides. Bergson maintains even that the naught contains 
much more than the something, and Bradley (Logic, p. 666) insists 
that '' the negative is more real than what is taken as merely positive ”. 
Now there are unmistakable aigns that the idea of naught oocupied 
the minds of early Indian philosophers intensely. They practised: 
concentration of the mind upon this idea in the state of trance. The 
constructive poetical imagination of the Buddhists has areated worlds, 
the denizens of which are for ever merged in a motionless contempla- 
tion of that unique idea. There are worlds whose denizens are for ever 
merged in the intuition of infinite empty space, others are motionleaaly 
contemplating the boundless realms of pure consciousness, others are 
eternally staring at the boundleas naught. These poetical pictures 
are again analytically constructed in accord with the theory of the 
elements. Life consiste here of three elaments only.* They are non- 
eternal, changing, living, causally produced ® elements. Therefore 
they produce life which is non-quiescent 4 still Itis a contemplation 
of the naught, not its realisation. Its realisation is Nirvana. To 


1 Professor Keith translates asamskris ss “ unoompound " Element. This is 
quite wrong. All elements are unoompound; not & single one is compound. The 
term “ element’’ and the term ‘ unoampound " are convertible. 

1 Tho dhdius, Nos. 6, 12, and 18. 

? samsiria, 

+ duhkha. 
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construct a Buddhism without a Nirväna and without the theory 
of elements is a hopeless undertaking. And if it is so, Professor Keith 
will be obliged to change his pre-conceived idea of the sumplicity, 
attractiveness, and absurdity of Buddhism and look for another 
explanation of the appeal of these ideas to the noblest instinote of 
civilized humanity. ; 

That his estimate of Buddhism is preconceived appears clearly from 
the fact that he has two theories concerning it, & special and a general 
one. The special one affects Buddhism only; Buddhism is absurd. 
The general one affects all things Indian—nothing can be absurd 
enough for ‘ Indian minds ".! Taking his stand on these two theories, 
Professor Keith declares * that even ıf the Buddha was the author of 
the theory of elementa, “it is clearly no great intellectual feat to 
reduce the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent 
Elements regarded, together with Space and Annihilation, as the 
ultimate realities." Professor Keith deals lightly with philosophy ! 
Adopting the s&me supercilious attitude of nonchalance we might also 
say, “is it after all a great intellectual feat to have reduced the world 
to two substances with two attributes as Descartes has done, or to 
only one substance with two attributes as Spinoza has done"! 
However, in & spirit of justice to all nations, and of a true apprecia- 
tion of great intellectual feate, we will rank the founder of Buddhism 
with Descartes and Spinoza among grest men. They all were 
Mahà-purusas and Mahä-panditas. 


1 Bulletin, lo, p. 394 Cf. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda by the seme 
author, on p 494 the characteristio uttarance “. even for India such a thought is 
&bsurd ” (vix. that Keetriyas gave instruction on Brahman)! 

2 Ibid., p. 895. 





'Tulu Prose Texts in Two Dialects 
By L. V. Ramaswaan ÁYYAR 


I. Tuluva, a Dravidian speech spoken by about 400,000 people 
within a comparatively small area in the district of south Kanara, 
on the west coast of Madras Presidency, has preserved its individuality 
from a very early time, despite its being an uncultivated dialect with 
no literature of its own. The Mangalore missionaries were the first to 
reduce this unwritten language to writing, and they published in the 
closing decades of the last century a grammar and a dictionary of 
this speech, besides a few scriptural texts. An attempt is now being 
made by educated Tujuvas to cultivate their mother tongue as a 
literary speech through the composition of essays, stories, and poems. 

I. From the standpoint of the student of Dravidian this dialect 
offers very interesting material :— 

(a) Its sound system, though in the main characteristically 
Dravidian, presents features like the following :— 

(i) The occurrence of the sound s as a distinct phoneme in final 
positions of certain noun-bases and tense-forms, e.g. :— 


tale, coco-nut ba:le, plantain 
gudde, ^u ante, I did 
su;je, I saw kende, I heard 


(ii) The presence of an initial half-voiced A in certain sub-dialectal 
varieties of Tulu, e.g. Aup-, to see; fiojg-, to appear; Alpe, 
sweetness. 

(i1) The occurrence of voiceless plosives as short sounds in inter- 
vocal positions and in consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives, 
e.g. katu, wild, jungly ; po:kæ, profligate; tamk-, to take care of. 

(b) Its phonology (when examıned with comparative reference to 
other Dravidian speeches) reveals a number of instructive phenomena 
like the following :— . 

(i) The aphesis of initial syllables of words as the result of accent- 
shift, e.g. lamb-, to wash ; lepp-, to call, eto. 

(ii) The occurrence of sub-dialectal ej s, B, in initial positions, 
beside t, e g. tae, jare, coco-nut-palm ; teli, seli, Reli, clear. 

(ii) The correspondence of Tu]u jg or d to r of other southern 
Dravidian speeches, e.g. nad-, io stink; padæ, rock; kajze, 
stain, etc. 
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(iv) The action of labial consonants on neighbouring vowels, 
e.g. bEdur, budu, house; jge:vu, jgo:vu, girl, child, etc. 

(c) Morphology. 

(i) The presence of what has been called the ‘‘ communicative ” 
case with the affix ds, e.g. ammods pande, said to father. 

(u) The frequency of interrogatives on an o- basis, e.g. ods, 
whither ? olu, in which place? ojiku, why ? 

(ii) Separate “‘crystallized’’ stems for the present, perfect» 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

(iv) A frequentative stem formed of the verb-base plus ~e:, and an 
intensive stem formed of the past stem plus -r-. 

(v) The reflexive or middle verb-base formed of the past stem 
plus the particle -on-. 

(vi) Different infinitives (with unique syntactical functions) 
corresponding to the primary tenses, e.g. ampuns, to make; antuns, 
to have made ; antuditttine, to have made (in an anterior past). 

(d) Dialectology. 

The Tujuva speech, though confined within a comparatively small 
area, 18 characterized by sub-dialectal divergences which vary more 
often with communities than with localities. Among all these sub- 
dialects the widest cleavage is met with between the form of speech 
used by the Brahmins and that employed by the masses who are 
chiefly cultivators. Though the Tu]uva Brahmins are now found all 
over Tu]uva nädu, their stronghold is Udipi (called Odup® by the 
Tuluvas), noted as a centre of Sanskrit learning and as the seat of 
eight religious mathas following the oult of Madhwächärya. The 
communal character of the inter-dialectal divergences is not peculiar 
to Tulu; such differences on a communal basis are found in the 
other Dravidian dialects of the south of India, though not to the 
same extent as in Tuju Nothing in this part of the country perhaps 
better illustrates the cultural aloofness of the Brahmin community 
than the existence of these dialectal divergences in their speech. 

Ill. Brigel's grammar of Tulu—the only one that we have now 
for this speech—gives a good descriptive account of the morphological 
and syntactical peculiarities of the folk-speeoh. Neither the inter- 
dialectal variations nor the details of the phonetics and the phonology 
of Tulu have been treated by Brigel in his grammar, which, written 
as it was several decades ago, was primarily intended for the use of 
missionaries working among the masses. 

The present writer was able to collect materials regarding these 
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particular features while he was on a visit a few years ago to Tu]uva 
n&du. He has since been able to confirm his observations and verify 
them by references to educated Tujuvas resident in Cochin State and 
elsewhere. The data thus collected about the phonetic and the 
phonological aspects of Tuju have already been embodied by him in a 
contribution to the Grierson Commemoration Volume. 

The present paper aims at putting together in a schematic way the 
main differences between the Tu]uva folk-speech and the sub-dialect 
used by the Brahmins, and to illustrate these by phonetic transcriptions 
of a few texts in both sub-dialects. É 

IV. The script used here is that of the International. Phonetic 
Association, which the present writer has already adapted for use in 
his “ Brief Account of Malay&]am Phonetics ” (Calcutta University 
Phonetic Studies, i, 1929). 

So far as the present paper is concerned, a few remarks explaining 
some of the symbols may be necessary. 

æ is slightly more open than the sound in English cat. Similarly 
o is slightly more open than the sound in English boat. The 
centralized vowels Y, e, and 0 are. represented by symbols recom- 
mended by the pamphlet L'Écriture phonétique internationale (1921), 
published by the LP.A. ; similarly the symbol s standing for a more 
open variety of the neutral o has been used in this essay in accordance 
with the suggestion made by the same pamphlet on page 7. 

oj and jg represent affricates, as in the other south Dravidian 
speeches. The plosives, both voiced and voiceless, have a alight 
aspiration which does not exist in similar sounds of other Dravidian 
speeches of the south, except Kannada. k and g of Tuju—generally 
velar in value—possess a slightly more forward articulation in the 
neighbourhood of front vowels. The retroflex or cacuminal sounds are 
here represented by f, d, L n, r, instead of by the ligatural mono- 
types t, 4, p 1, p for the sake of uniformity with other systems 
of transliteration. p represents the dental nasal, while n is an 
alveolar. ris usually alveolar, but among some communities it tends to 
- assume very nearly a cerebral value. | stands for the sibilant produced 
with the tip of the tongue on the alveolar region; 4 for the sibilant 
with the cerebral value, and s for the inter-dental ‘ hisser ". fl is 
& half-voioed sound initially, while it is fully voiced in medial positions. 
$ and j are frictionless glide-sounds which crop up in breath- 
groups between the final vowel of-a word and the initial vowel of the 
following word. l 


. 
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V. The annotations to the texts given below are purely 
explanatory, with partioular reference to the inter-dialectal divergences. 
No comparative references to other Dravidian speeches are given here. 
Brigel's grammar (Br. Gr.) is an excellent guide to the morphological 
peouliarities of the folk-dialect and therefore wberever necessary 
references are made to this grammar in connection with the folk-speech. 


Marx DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BRAnmanNs' TuLU AND Fork Turic 
I. Phonetics 
(i) Medial 1 in the Brahmins’ dialect stands for r of the folk- 
speech -— 
bul-, bur-, to fai tale, tare, coco-nut-tree 
kol-, kor-, to give bales, barw, plantain-tree 
(ii) s in the Brahmins' dialect stands often for t of the folk- 
speech, in initial positions :— 


su:p-, tu:p-, to see s0:j3-, t0:jg-, to appear 
aaip-, taip-, to die. sik-, tik-, to get 
(ili) 58 corresponds to d of the folk-speech in the following :— 
jgune, what? which? ; . ; danes 
Fale, anything ; : : : dale 
iscjegu, jze:egu, why? . 1 i da:jegur 
jzinja- to be full : ; : ; dinjz- 
jaenjgb orab . 2 a à . denjzi 
In one common instance the converse is the cage :— 
iddi, not ; iyi 


(iv) While aphesized words are found in both forms of speech, in 
certain instances the Brahmins’ dialect evidences the non-aphesized 
forms :— 


(o)olépp-, to call 3 3 . ; lepp- 

adépp-, to plough . : ; ; dapp- 

AQékk-, to cast off . ; | . dakk- 

eredur, two à . . A : raddu 
IL Morphology 


(a) Inflezvons. : 

() The singular genitive ‘‘ post-positional ” affix in native words 
of the Brahmins’ dialect is generally -to, -do, corresponding to -t8, -dv, 
of the folk-speech .— 
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maroto, of the tree . | ; marot® 
kurito, of the sheep . | | kurits 
nirtido, of the water | x nitide 


The Brahmins' dialect occasionally ids -no in the genitive singular 
of words denoting the humans :— 
amino ofthe boy . ^.  .  .  amntide 
Appeno, of the mother s ; : Appsde 
Sanskrit words with final -e, hke the following, take on, in the 
Brahmins' dialeot, the genitive ending -pte, while corresponding 
forms of the folk-dialect fail to show the nasal p ! :— 
fgano (A) pts, of the people Folk-speech jZaned# 
kagtepts, of the trouble : 5 kastede 
qramogts, of the village . ‘5 gra:meds 
Instead of -to, -do, for native words in the Brahmins’ dialect, 
occasionally one hears -t*-, -ds, also, especially when the final vowel 
of the noun-base is a “front " vowel, e.g. :— 
arits, of the rice . . : : kurits, of the sheep 
(ii) The accusative singular ending is always -ni in the Brahmins’ 
speech corresponding to -nu, nu, of the folk-dialect :— 
mageni su:je, he saw the sn . | magonu tuje 
pustokoni gette, he took the book A pustokonu 


It may be noted here that in the folk-speech the value of the final 
vowel of the accusative ending depends upon the character of the 
terminal vowel of the noun-base : if the latter is -e (i.e. the value of 
A appearing in final positions of words), -o or -u, the accusative 
ending is -nu; but if the final vowel of the noun-base is -ur or a 
front vowel, hea the accusative termination is always -nur e.g. :— 


arinu unp-, to eai rice 

be:lanur malp-, to do the work 

urunu tup, to see the country 
na:dumu bud-, to leave the land 


This rule of harmonic change of u and ur.applies also to the locative 
and the dative endings of both the dialects. 


1 The appearance of the nasal in the genitive, looatave, and dative endings of 
certain words of the Brahmins’ dialect is, as I have sought to explain it in my oon- 
tribution to the Grierson Commemoration Volume, to be connected with & final -m, 
which the bases of cognate words show in the allied Dravidian dialects, but which 
the Tuju words to-dey appear to have dropped altogether. 
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(ii) The Brahmins’ dialect: shows -(o)ptu for the locative singular 

of ''neuter" nouns, corresponding to -tu or du of the folk-speech, 

when the final vowel of the noun-base is -8 ; this -a changes to -0 very 

` often in the locative in both dialects :— 

maroptu, at the iree g Folk-speech marodu 
dinöntu, at the day »  dinogu 

If the terminal vowel of the noun-base is other than -s, then the 

locative termination lacks the nasal, and the final vowel is -u or -wu 


according as the preceding vowel of the noun-base is dorsal or front 
(cf. the harmonic change mentioned above). 


gelu, branch A . gelhudu, at ihe branch 

Ari, rice £ . ariĝu, at the rice 

tare, tale, bon aid alin taredm, ta:ledu, a£ the coco-nut-palm 
wru, country . | . wrudu, at the country 

guru, teacher . . . gompa gurudu, a£ or near the teacher 


Note that this is common to both dialects and that the interchange 
of the voiced and the voiceless plosive of these endings depends on 
sentence-accent and euphony (cf. Br. Gr., $ 17). 

(iv) The singular ablative ending in the Brahmins’ dialect is always 
-tur, or -ttur corresponding to “du of the folk-speech, whatever 
the final vowel of the noun-base may be, e.g. :— 


- me:jgittu, from or with the table . Folk-speech me:fgid"dm 
be:lèttur, from or with the work T be:lad" du 
marottu, from the tree . : maród" dur 


(v) The singular dative ending in the Brahmins’ dialect is -(ó)gku 
when the noun-base has final -s, whereas the _folk-speech lacks the 
nasal but shows -ku or gu, e.g. :— 

maronku, to the tree . Folk-speech marok(g)u 
dinônku, to the day 2 ; - dinbgu 

If, however, the final vowel of the noun-base is other than ~s, 
then the Brahmins’ dialect does not show the nasal in the dative 
ending, and both dialects show -ku or gu and -ku or -gw according 
as the final vowel of the noun-base is dorsal on the one hand or is one 
of the front vowels (or -ur) on the other, e.g. :— 

urugu, to the village 
ka:rurgun, to the foot 
dezverégur, £o the god 
kuriku, to the sheep 
guruku, to the teacher 


4 
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(b) Demonstratives, Interrogatives, and Pronouns. 

(1) ipdu and updu both meaning thts are equally common in the 
folk-dialect ; the Brahmins’ speech favours updu. 

(ii) The singular feminine proximate pronoun in the Brahmins’ 
dialect is imbo]u, she (here), while the folk-speech shows the aphesized 
mo:lu. We may also note that the proximate masculine singular 
pronoun in the Brahmins' dialect is always imbje, while the folk- 
speech has imbe. 

(i1) The second person plural pronoun in the Brahmins' dialect 
is igkti]u or nikuju, while the folk-speech generally shows irm, you. 

(iv) The folk-speech has an honorifio third person proximate 
plural me:ru, he (honorific) here; the Brahmins’ dialeot uses the 
remote honorific arw only. 

(v) The first person singular pronoun in the Brahmins’ dialect is 
enw, /, while the folk-dialect has jamu (with the frictionless 
“on-ghde being conspicuously heard in the folk-enunoiation of this 
word), 

(vi) While eïpe, when? epore, how? etw, how many? epojitti, 
in what way? are common to both dialects, the following differences 
are observable in respect of the other interrogatives :— 


Brahmins’ dialect — Folk-speech 
jguns, what ? dams 
jza:jogu 
jge:jogm + why? da:jegur 
jge:gur 
ojiku, what for? not found 
exu, who? jaru 


dc, which? and da:devu, what? of the folk-dialect are not heard 
commonly in the Brahmins’ dialect. 


(c) Verb-forms 

(i) The first person plural ending of all tenses in the Brahmins’ 
dialect is os, while the folk-speech has e:—ampuvo:, we make; 
folk-speech, malpuve. 

The termination of the simple infinitive iB -pe or occasionally 
-ns in the Brahmins’ dialect, while in the folk-speech it is usually -ni. 

(ii) The third person neuter ending of the primary tenses is in the 
Brahmins’ dialect wnw or umu, while in the folk-speech it is always 
-undu :— 
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Brahmins’ Dialect Folk-speech 
ampunu, t makes malpundu 
Aptumu, % made ma]tumqu 
aptudumu, tf has made maltudundu 


aptudittumu, + had made maltwdittumdu 


The third person singular neuter ending of the negative of the 
future and future perfect tenses is in the Brahmins’ dialect -anu, 
corresponding to -Aydın of the folk-speech :—Brahmins’ ampenm, 
tt will not make, beside folk-speech malpepdur. 

(iii) One type of oausatives 18 formed in the folk-speech with the 
addition of -a: to the verb-base ; in the Brahmins’ dialect the corre- 
sponding particle is always -o:, e.g. :— 


Brahmans’ Dialect Folk-speech 
Ampo:-, to cause to make malpa:- 
kolpo:-, to cause to give korpa:- 
panpo:~, to cause to say pappa- 


(iv) There are a few divergences among the negative verb-forms = 


(1) While the folk-speech uses the verb-base plus 17731, the 
negative meaning not, plus pronominal endings, the Brahmins' dialeot 
commonly employs for all tenses (except the future and the future 
perfect where the two dialects agree in employing the negative 
partiole A to the base to form the negative tense-stem) the simple 
infinitive of the particular tense-stem plus iddi, not, plus pronominal 
endings :— 


Brahmins’ dialect Folk-speech 
i barpuns (fiddjs, thou has not come ibarpigzs 
a:je battuns (J)iddje, he did not come a:je battiji2e 
etc. ete. 


(2) Certain popular negative verb-forms are found exolusively in 
the Brahmins’ dialect :— 


Brahmins’ Dialect Folk-speech 
bo:tWrl, not wanted bo:digjzl 
itri, + was not, did not exist ittigigl 
a:tutri, st did not become atii 
kemiri, it does not hear kemijgi 
barpri, # will not come barpigigi 
paptiri, not enough not found at all in 


folk-speech. 
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The negative ending (ibi is sometimes fully conjugated for 
gender, number and person in a few negative tenses in the 
Brahmins’ dialeot. 

(v) The present relative participle always ends in -i in the 
Brahmins' dialect, while the folk-speech has -s, e.g. :— 

kemi, that hears ke:pe 
bull, that falls burs 

(vi) Among other minor differences, we may single out here the 
tendency favoured by the Brahmins’ dialect to use voiceless plosives 
in the endings of certain tense-forms: po:tu, having gone; sutu, 
having seen corresponding to po:du, tu:du of the folk-speech. 


DI. Vocabulary 


Apart from the structural variations involved in the instances we 
have noted above in the section on Phonology, a few other prominent 
differences in vocabulary between the Brahmins’ dialect and the folk- 
speech may be recorded here. 

(1) The following are some of the most conspicuous among the 
words which have been separately popularized in the sub-dialects :— 


Brahmins’ Dialect Folk-speech 
to take, gepp- depp-, beside gepp- 
young, kippi elije 
all, magte mats 
like, lake lekku 
strength, gäattl, beside jgo:ru Boru, only 
to catch, pAss- patt- 
to stand up, egd- upt- 
to begin, surtivamp-, beside todang- todeng- 
therefore, aneita:vere or Alnedwde or 

améta:vers Apoja:jinodUds 
coconut, tenyei tara:ji 
scorpion, oje:]ur se:]ur or te:]ur 
boy, mami amu 
girl, j3e:vu ponpu 
enough, pa:pu Ljevu 
no, ctu atu 
to scratch, gir- Rir- 
59 


YOL. VI. PART 4. 
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(2) Though the folk-dialeot-does possess a fairly large element of 
loan-words, chiefly Indo-Aryan in origin, the Brahmins’ speech, as is 
only to be expected from the fact that the Brahmins in and around 
Udipi are the custodians of Sanskrit learning from a very early period, 
employs a larger proportion of words directly borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Words borrowed or adapted from Middle Indo-Aryan (particularly 
Jaina Prakrit and Pâli) appear to be largely common to both the gub- 
dialects ; but direct borrowings from Sanskrit or old Indo-Aryan 
are far more numerous 1n the Brahmins’ dialect than in the folk-speech. 
Many of these Sanskrit loans have not been naturalized, but a few 
like the following have become exceedingly popular in the Brahmins’ 
dialect. 


Brahmans’ Dialect Folk-speech 
marriage, kaljame mad fumes 
fear, biaje po:digæ 
food, a:Ba:re umpu, nuppu, timm 
fast, upeva:se nompu 
man, manngje naremani, 
mapas 
water, jzale ; beside niru niru or niru 
rainy season, barga:kazle marja:le 
betel leaf, tamontræ bacojireæ 


In the case of adaptations from Indo-Aryan, common to both 
sub-dialects, we find different modifications of the same word :— 


thousand, sa:oYrs sure 

Brahmin, berens brass 
bra:pti, Brahmin woman is heard in both dialects. 

trade, vja:pars, be-pa:ra bjars 

trouble, upodroos, upedrs upojgedrs 

twilight, sagdBjs tanjze 

earth, prithvi podevi 

I: 


This passage was read out to me by Mr. Sridhar Sarma of Udipi 


1 Word-accent and sentence-accent exist in the enunciation of Tulu, 
as in the other south Dravidian speeches, though the precise character of 
this accent (i.e. whether it is dynamic stress or tonal pitch or a combination 
of the two) remains to be determined with the help of scientific instruments. 

Accoustic impression suggests that “ accent” in south Dravidian 18 
far less “strong” than what has been postulated as “ stress " (1) in 
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from a recently printed version of & legend current in Tujuva nâdu. 
I have verified Mr: Sarma's dictation carefully. 


c (6)  'urtüdo (5) ‘arestigun |  'orije (j) Mti ‘mage | 
that country-of rulerio |  singlethai-was son | 
'füaine bairagile (f) otttigu sertu | 

Jaina-saints-of company-to (= together with) having-joined | 
'sanjcsi^ (J) q:o8reg atu | «'baira:gile (J) otttg e 
ascetio  for-becoming-in-order-io | those-saints-of together-with 

(Gen. pl.) 

'po:je:trije || aje | 'ev- jurtiga 'more (j) atu 


went-away-forgood || he | which land-to face-having-become (= in 


Indo-Aryan speeches like Benares Hindi; nevertheless, one has to 
recognize the existence of “accent ” in south Dravidian, as testified to 
by the varying degrees of “ vigour” with which the different syllables 
of a word and the different words in a sentence are uttered. 

So far as single words of two or more syllables are concerned, the 
primary accent generally falls on the root-syllable. The rules of sentence- 
accent, i.e. the accentuation of the words in a sentence, are governed 
by. the psychological importance of the particular word or words in each 
breath-group. 

_ . In our texte given here, a bar on the top, immediately preceding the 
syllable, indicates primary accent on that syllable; and a similar bar 
below stands for secondary accent. - 

Breath-groups are marked off by vertical lines, the single line indicating 
a half-pause and the double line a full pause. 

Ÿ and J are frictionless glide-sounds which, in our texta, are 
indicated as cropping up in non-Dandh positions, between two words 
within a breath-group, between the final vowel of the first word 
and the sntiial vowel of the second. These glide-sounds occur only 
when the vowels of different words come into proximity withm 
& breath-group. If the vowels are both “front” in character, the 
glide-sound is invariably J; and if they are both dorsal the glide 
is invariably 6. If one of the vowels is “front” and the other 
dorsal, the character of the glide generally depends, as a rule, upon 
“ accentual ” factors : i.e. 1f the dorsal vowel is affected by greater accent, 
the glide is D; while if ıt happens that the “ front" vowel has stronger 
accent, the glide is J. Very often where the degrees of accent show no 
appreciable difference, one hears J or D used indisariminately. A word 
like Tu|u kai(f)ppu signature (= hand-impression) is heard very often 
alternating with kai(ö)oppn according to the fancy of the speaker. 


t 
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'pojegtu | ‘era: ‚panna:ktilu 
the direction of)  went-so | anyone-even they-who-said 
(Past participial noun.) 


(J) iddi || aresu | ‘bo:Qa:ji '‘prajetp- apte |  'jganepkti]éni 
not || ruler | necessary effort made | messengers (Aco.) 
‘dure durs ‘kadobudije | de:veregm ‘patte parokæ 

far-off sent | god-to vow 

‘pandonde | ‘uns (J) antamdela’ | 'magesuddfi (J) 'iddi | ‘ori 
promised | whatever-he-did-get | — son finding not | single 

mage (jJ) itn'ajela (3) ‘idjégtamds | eyku 'ra:jgju 
son existed-he-even not-thussf | meio land 

‘Fgegm | badmku 'ba:gje (5) ‘ojikm | ‘marne marja:de (i) 

whatfor | life prosperity what-for| honour ` respect 

‘ojiku-ptu | ‘mapteitula’ 'bejzurs pasurtur 

what-for-thus | with-everything-there-and disgust-having-caught (= be- 

| "itte | ‘fgabbe (J) ati (y) ‘eme: 
coming disgusted with) | “now | aged  that-became  I-indeed 


'di:kgs patt,spte Q 
inttiatson-without-catching (= without becoming initiated as an ascetic) 
ipnege | a (j) ene mage (f 'amdela | à 
remarnang-while | that my son as-for-him | this 

'samsüogte ‘magte ‘sukhdgktijénila’ ‘budrije |] anofi 

world-of all happness-even left-off-for-good || of-this-type 

(Acc.) 
mago'ne mage || ‘em- ampjureg- itti kelosoni | 
son-inded sn || ZI for-doingto that-remained work | 
a:je'ne (J) ,aptrije ||  aje'de mage || ‘itandela | 
he-indeed accomplished ||  he-ndeed son || so-much-yet | 
| 


egkur 'buddfi () ‘iddi | ‘ojflil | egk- ‘onjge,la- ‚bo:tri 
meto wisdom not | fel | me-to one-thing-even not-required | 
'enmja — 'po:pe"-ptur | ‚pida:dje || ampdela | ‘brammfenëku]e 
Ito go-shallihus | started || yet | ^ Brahmins-of 
kaitu | opjgi ‘pators 'kemdrtive-ptm | tans (ÿ) u:rtigu (J) 
hand-at | one word shall-ask-I-thus- | his — couniry-in 
itti Qo 'odiperna:ku]óni (v) 'oleptidije ll 

that-were (a sub-sect among Brahmins) sent-for- l| 

(Acc.) 
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a:kti]éde | “nigkule (J) ‘eramdola | ens (8) a (č) ori 
them-to | ‘‘you-of  twho-everyet | my that single 
(Communicative case) 
mageni = ‘na:d@tu "kondetaruds | ninkulégm | ene 
son — having-searched having-brought-to-give+f | youto | my 
(8) ‘ards = 'ra:fzje 'ko]pse | uru 'tirigjeregu ,bo:da:ji 
half kingdom shall-give-I | lands for-wandering-to necessary 
'duddtlla — ko]pe || mage „siknos (J) ‘idjede | em'e: (f) wru 


money-ioo shall-give-I || son finding notif | I-also land 
'bugUitur 'popæ "-pde 
having-left go-shall-I"" -said. || 
updáni kemdi 'bramflenäkulu | aresti'vigejontu 'bafels 
this — that-heard Brahmins |  King-matlerin great 
dukke budijéru || ‘epojandela | name (6) arostigu suk- 
sorrow-fet || whatever-yet | our king-to happiness 
'asbdu-gtur | jenjérm || uru ‘tirigjæregu | 'dumbuttu 
must-beihus | thought-they || lands for-wandering-to | formerly 
"la:ga:jtur la | ‘bramfentkuje’ ‘gattiger™'de || 
early-times-from-even. | Brahmins-indeed _clever-people-indeed || 
nadu patjere | ‘nanela’ buddfimagterm || «legum | 
land-for-catching |  now-even wise-aredhey || — themdo | 
'odàgur porvereg@la | ‘tagæ (J) itri 
wherever-io going-for-to-even | hindrance existed-not 
'dapto ne | ‘ramivasopktijeg@la |  ‘potu | — 'sutu | 
without | queen-residences-to-even | having-gone | having-seen | 
'pa:tertur battondtit-  ittèrur || Anofe ne" | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


having-conversed having-come remainedthey ||  thus-indeed 
L:'bramfonekti}tila’ | Aresu = pannoik- ‘oppitondutu 
these Brahmins-even | king whal-said-to having-agreed 
keloverm 'pida:djerm || “duddu kolpe | nayku tirtfieja:tre 
some startedthey || " money give-hemill | usto pilgrimage 
(f a laks (b)  aptipu | arestimageni (b) 'olitöptu batti 
that-hke  become-will | kang-son having-called having come 
(Aoo.) 
lakks la (5) amm || namsts |  arestigu 'ba]e (J) 'edde (3) 
thus-also became || tus-Lo | king-to great pleasure 
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cou"-ptu | Lakijerur || 'po:jëru || 
willbe”-so | rose-upthey || went-they || — how-many 
'tirthlokge:tropkt|éd@la’ | 'gudde ka:dledula | 
places-of-pilgrimage-at-and | Aillsjungles-at-and | 
gumptiléqula | tirigijerm || œje sims (J) ‘iddje || 
assemblage-at-and | wanderedihy || he tofnd not || 
'budne (J) iddjerm || kafigula po:jérm || kafidu | 
to-leave . not-they || Benares-to-and went-they || Benares-at | 
bairagile ‘ras || auje sikne (j) djéde | ^ — bettu 
ascetics-of crowd || there-and to-find not+f | afterwards 
'pira:ne barptips-gtur | ‘nifjej -aptondérm ||  aulte 
back-only to-come-thus | resolve ` made-they || | there-of 
baira:gi 'ohatropku]édur | Alt Alte 'sulijopgtitu | 
ascetics-resting-places-at | there there having-roamed-about | 
'gurutu patjere todengijérm || ait-orijtini sutu | | 
trace-for-catching began-they || there one-man having-seen | 
soalps 'samfoj- amu || ipoge (6) ak]égur | 'e:to: 
slight doubt became || ^ thus  themio | Ahow-many 
dikkudur samfoj- atom | 'prajo;jgen- 'actri || 
places-at doubt became | use did-not-become || 
sAm[oj- ^ aji kadætur 'mapta | mokju opi keles- 
doubt  having-become place-at all | they one work 
Ampe:türur || œ (8) aresumage (5) wrtidu (J) ipnegs | 
usedto-dothey || that  king-son native-land-at remaining-while | 
bedur- ‘adi-npi œandoptarite (6)  'umptinije (ð) 
(a name) that is-called field-of-rice-of. meal-only 
untiptins || a:(S)opfgi kandept- arite (č) umpu | 
'baßeje 'parimele ||  ajegu | a: (č) aritu | ‘bale 'rufi || 
very fragrant || himio | that rice-at | great taste || 
Anaita:vöre | "ku:dtipa:tur | a: kandoptarini 
therefore | as-far-as-possible | that field-of rice 
(Acc.) 
'pAsopqUtérur || a: (5) umpu baipi ,parimelonk'e | œje (j) 
taken-had-they || that meal that-cooked fragranceto-only | he 
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ait-  ittede | battutu tayktilöde ‘pa:tér,epte (J) 
there remained-if | ‚having-come them-io  speaking-without 
dppejë-ptur teritur | samfoje soz  gcgudu | 
remain-vould-not-so having-known | doubt arising  place-at-all | 
L (y arite ($) umptini (f)  ptopdtit- ittér |] 
this rice-of meal having-prepared remained-they || 
nila | ,Apojene (f) Aptéru || œ ,parime]s 'barptippene | 
to-day-ioo | thus-even did-they || that fragrance to-arise-at-that-time | 
ori battutu _ | 'Aipdustamidur 'pa:terpo:je ll 
a-man havingcome |  Hindusianiin  started-conversing || 
'nimur jarapdëru || 'samskrute ‘kannode 'maleja:]e ‘tuju (Ù) 
you-who-said-he || Sanskrit Canarese Malayalam Tuju 
avspte 'beite bäa:se | mo:k]águr 
becoming-without (= except) other language | them-to 
"barpri || Audi nadeptinoge | samskrurtenku 
does-not-come || way ` while-wallang | Sanskrit-of 
"kaltoa:titti "mara:thi 
near-having-become-that-remained (= that was related) Marathi 
biaye |  'svalposvalps ‚terit- inu || aitu 
language | little-little  having-known remawied-xt || #-in 
'pa:terpo:jöru || «je kaitolu ‘tamatu - batturtur 
started-conversingthey || he near himself-by having-come 
\Pa:terpo:vére todeng™n'sitavére | ‘sumegs (3)  ,urtido 
for-conversing started-because-and | sesing-while land-of 
FRanoptes lake s0:jgüin'oitavérla | samfoje 'Aecofinu || 
man-of-like appears-because | doubt inoreased || 
‚ande |'guttu ,sikns (J) iddi || ‘budjære  maness- iddi || 
yet | secret. to-find not || for-leaving mind not || 


J30TAmpére Qfüairje Q) ‘iddi || ‘mores mors 
Sorce-for-making courage not || face-face 
3 'su:popngéru || ‘tujtita ‘karna:tokontu | 'mellemellene 
observed-for-themselves-they || Tulu-in-Canarese-in | $n-low-tones 
'pa:teröndärun || aitu | ori 'gattige ,bramflene | 
conversed-among-themselves-they there | a clever Brahmin | 
“ 'fRabbu barebu (ÿ) Appe (jÿ)'ammæ (J) ippinegs | 


“old aged mother Jather remaining-while | 
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name (J) inops ‘malpëlja: | elje ‘balla:lore || name 
kolesbgu |  ‘devorm ‘wal budoqi7' faa: | ‚Kinni 
work-to | god should-he-not-have-blessed | young 
'bAlla:]ere: || beronëru | epk]u 'na:dUidur 'na:d"tdur 
lord || Brahmins | we having-searched-having-searched - 
‘sotto: | ‚ddje 'ballajere: || name (č) urtigu . ‘pidacdddu | 
weary | younglord || our lando must-go-back | 
patte ‘balla:jore:"ptm  pangrije || 'satjepte kale | 
young-lord-ihus oried-out-he || truth-of time | 
‘bramfonëktilégur 'mos-  amptre | "dflairjs 
Brahmins-to decet making-for | courage 
bar apte | "balla:je 'kanneds 'tuju bfla:sé]édur 
becoming-soithout | nobleman Canarese-T uju-languages-in 
'pa:térje || aktile (J) akuje (5) ^ oleji 'gurt- actu } 
spoke-he || their-their inside acquainiance-having-become | 
aktju  'bojid (J) a: (3) arito (5) umptinij'e M) unde || 
they  that-served that riceof . mealeven ` ate || 
optuge — 'pidacd™tur ‚batte || 
finally having-sarted-back came || 


TRANSLATION. 


The only son of the ruler of that land went away with the Jaina 
ascetics with a view to becoming an ascetio himself. Nobody could 
say whither he had gone. The king made all necessary efforts to trace 
him, dispatched messengers to distant places and made vows to god ; 
but all was in vain, the prince could not be traced. “If my only son 
has thus left me for good, of what use to me are my kingdom and my 
home, life and fortune, honour and respect 1" said the king, who 
became disgusted with everything. ‘‘ Old man though I am, I have not 
even thought of becoming an ascetic; but my son has renounced all 
worldly happiness and accomplished what it was my duty to have done. 
He indeed is a worthy son! And still I remain without & sense of 
my duty. No! I need nothing, I too shall go!” 8o saying the king 
made up his mind to go; but, thinking that he would, before taking 
such & step, summon the Brahmins and put to them a question, he 
sent for them and said: “ If anyone among you could trace my only 
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son and bring him to me, I shall give him half my land and also the 
expenses of the journey. If my son is not found, I too shall renounce 
the world like him and go." On hearing this the Brahmins felt great 
sorrow, and thought that the king must remain happy at all oosts. 
From very early times in the past the Brahmins have been first-class 
travellers. Even now, they are enterprising in this line. Nothing 
prevented them from going wherever they liked to go. Even 
without express permission they used to go to the apartments of queens 
and to converse with them; and so these Brahmins readily agreed 
to the king’s proposal and some among them immediately started on 
their journey, saying: ''He will give us money, we will have an 
opportunity for pilgrimage, and have the privilege of fetching back the 
prince also ; the king indeed will be pleased with us.” 

And they roamed through many a hill and jungle, many a sacred 
place of pilgrimage, and mingled with many an assemblage of ascetics ; 
but there was no tracing the prince. They did not, however, give up 
their attempt, but proceeded even as far as Benares. Large bodies of 
ascetics congregate at Benares, and if the prince were not found there, 
they thought they had only to return. They began to roam about the 
Chattras (resting-places) of the Bairagis in search of the prince. One 
among them roused their suspicion. Such suspicions had occurred 
to them before at many another place, but to no purpose. On such 
occasions they had been adopting a device. The prince, while in his 
native land, was in the habit of eating meals cooked with the rice 
yielded by a particular field. The meal thus prepared was extra- 
ordinarily fragrant, and it used to be a favourite with the prince. 
They had therefore taken with them as much of that rice as possible. 
Knowing that the fragrance arismg from that rice when cooked would 
not fail to attract the prince and make him converse with them, they 
used to cook that rice at all those places where they happened to 
suspect that the prince might be present. That day, too, they did so ; 
and when the fragrance spread around, a man came to them and started 
conversing with them by putting the question ‘‘ Who are you?” 
Now, these Brahmins understood no other language than Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Malayalam, and Tu]u. During the course of their journey, 
however, they had managed to pick up a little knowledge of Maräthi, 
which is allied to Sanskrit. They now conversed with him in Mar&thi. 
As he voluntarily approached them and conversed with them, and as 
in appearance he looked like a man of their own native province, their 
suspicions were strengthened. Yet the secret was not easily divulged, 
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and they had no mind to give up the idea of probing it further, though 
all the while they were never bold enough to confront him with his 
identity straightway. They therefore observed him olosely and for a 
time conversed among themselves in Kannada and Tulu in low tones. 
A clever Brahmin soon clinched the point by crying out: “O! young 
prince, is it proper for one to do thus when one’s aged parents are 
living? Has not God blessed our attempts now? We Brahmins 
have been seeking you for ever so long. It is time for you, young 
prince, to start back homewards 1" That was a time when truth was 
supreme; and the young prince not audacious to praotise deception 
on Brahmins, thereupon spoke to them in Tu]u and in Kannada. 
Recognition followed, and he that day took the meal which they had 
prepared with his favourite rice and which they now served to him. 
Finally he returned to his native land. 


ANNOTATIONS ! 


The comparative referenoes made to other south Dravidian speeches 
are in no way exhaustive; the scope of this essay precludes elaborate 
comparisons of this type. 

. oL 
907, l. aresu, king.—This word, with its immediate relatives 

found in all the other south Dravidian speeches, is & very 
early adaptation from Indo-Aryan. - 

The question of the foreign element in the vocabulary 

- of Tu]u is closely bound up with the same problem in 
connection with the other south Dravidian speeches, 
particularly Kannada. The question has not yet been 
tackled at all; but we may outline here the different 
sources :— 

(a) One of the main foreign sources is Old Indo-Aryan 
or Sanskrit, which has exeroised on the “ culture” of 
Tuluva nädu a profound influence from an early past, 
particularly through the ınstrumentality of Brahmins ; 
and loans from this source are of two types :— 

(i) Words borrowed without any appreciable modi- 
fication in structure: these have remained unassimilated 
by the popular folk-speech. 


1 The annotations given here are aimed at explaining only those features 
regarding which Brigel's Grammar of Tulu fails to afford help to the student. 


p oL 
907, 1. 
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Gi) Words “ vulgarized” and modified by a process of 
assimilation. 

(b) Words borrowed, or adapted, from that variety of 
Middle Indo-Aryan which was current in the south of 
India in or about the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The Jainas (of whom a large number exist in Tujuva 
nädu, speaking Tuju as their mother tongue) were chiefly 
responsible for the introduotion and popularization of this 
group of words which are common to most of the south 
Dravidian dialects. 

(c) Borrowings by Tu]u (jointly with Kannada) from 
new Indo-Aryan speeches, particularly the neighbouring 
Marathi. 

(d) Legal terms, of ultimate Persian and Arabic origin, 
which are the relics of the time when parts of south India 
were under Moslem rule. 

(e) Borrowings by Tuju from Kannada, most of which 
could be distinguished as such by their unique Kannada 
peculiarities of structure. 

In our text quite a number of direct borrowings 
from Sanskrit could be marked off: sanjasi, prajotne, 
mane, marja:de, ra:jzje, etc. 

As for words belonging to Group (b), it is not always 
easy to distinguish them from “ vulgarirod " modifications 
of direct borrowings from Sanskrit. The test to be employed 
in such cases is to institute a close comparison of such 
words with MIA. forms current in the south. This work 
has not yet been taken up by any scholar, though it is 
important both from the Indo-Aryanist and the Dravidist 
points of view. 

It is probable that the following words in our text are 
borrowings of MIA. forms. It will be noted that all of 
them are found to occur not only in Tu]u, but in many other 
south Dravidian speeches as well. Exactly when and in 
what part of the south these words may have been borrowed 
are matters requiring inquiry. 

Appene, permission, found in all south Dravidian 
speeches except Malâyalam—probably a borrowing of a 
MIA. representative of OIA. ajndpana- rami (cf. 


- 
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OIA. rüjal), gavuds, distance (cf. Kannada, Telugu 
ga:vuds, a league of ten or twelve miles, Tamil ka:dom 
and OIA. gavjuti); dfiore, master (cf. OIA. däurja); 
mo:se, deception (cf. Tamil, Malayälam mo:[s and OLA. 
base mus-, to steal) are all probably similar borrowings 
from MIA. instead of directly from OIA. 

To Group (c) belong the following :— 

suddfli, news, intelligence, found in Kannada also, but 
not in the other south Dravidian dialects with this meaning. 
The particular meaning of searching, explaining, news, 
exists in Marathi. 

be:jzure, weariness, disgust, ooours in Tulu and 
Kannada among the Dravidian speeches of the south; 
cf. Marathi be:jga:ra, fatigue. 

sal, assent, accord, found in Tu]u and in Kannada ; 
cf. Marathi sai, assent. 

Words belonging to Group (d) will be found in our 
third text below. 

The following are borrowings by Tuju from Kannada :— 

kelesu, work, a very old Kannada adaptation from a 
MIA. form based on OIA. krija:; of. Tamıl kirifel, 
work, Bráhüi giras, work. 

bafle|s, bas, abundant.—Tu]u may have borrowed 
this word from Kannada, or direct from Maräthı, which 
uses baflela, bala with the special meanings copmious, 
abundant. 

BHeocfu-, to increase, is taken from Kannada, as the 
initial A here is typically characteristic of the modern 
variety of that speech, having been derived from Old and 
Middle Kannada p. Tulu sub-dialectally does have initial 
B, but this A is connected with t and not p. This word 
18 cognate with Tamil pertig-, to increase, and derived 
from Old Kannada pecsj-, to increase. 

bo]is-, to serve, shows the typically Kannada causative 
affix -is- not found in Tulu. bolesu or bolisu in Kannada 
means to cause to go round, as wn serving food to a company 


of people. 


2. otttigu, literally joining (total, addıtion)-to, i.e. together with.— 


The form, originally the dative of oftu is a common 
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907, 2.  post-pomtion now, bringing out clearly the idea of 
ce joining r: tc merging m 

3. avorë(e)gatur, for becoming.—Constituted of a:verü(o)gu, 
the dative of the infinitive of purpose a:vere (from a:p-, 
to become), and a:tu the past perfect adverbial participle 
of a’p-, to become. atw in such contexts strengthens the 
idea of-“ purpose ”. 

4. po:je:trije, went away “for good”—A combination of 
po:je, went and itrije, the intensive past third person 
singular of the intensive base itr- formed from ip-, 
to remain. 

The intensive is used here for specifically conveying the 
idea that the prince left his province (and worldly happiness) 
“for good”. 

The ıntensive itr- is formed from the ordinary past 
stem it- of ip-, to remain, with the addition of the 
partiole -r-. 

As these ıntensıves are unique in Tulu, being met with 
nowhere in the other Dravidian speeches with similar 
structural peculiarities, it would be useful to summarize 
here the rules governing the formation of the intensive 
bases :— 

(a) Verbs of the first, second, and fifth conjugations 
(Br. Gr., $ 88) are converted into the intensives by the 
addition of the particle -T-to the past stem of the respective 
verbs. The intensive base so formed is conjugated separately 
for all tenses and moods in detail, exactly like the 
ordinary base of the thırd conjugation [Br. Gr., p. 72]. 

aptr- is the intensive base from amp-, to make of the 
Brahmins’ dialect; in the folk-dialect we have maltr- 
corresponding to this Aptr-. 

itr-, pandr-, kemdr-, getr-, are similar intensive bases 
formed respectively with the addition of the particle -r- 
to the respective past stems of i-p-, pan-p-, kein-, ge-pp-. 

(b) In the case of the other conjugations where the past 
stem of the ordinary verb-bases does not end in -t, but 
in the vowel -i-, the intensive bases are formed usually 
with the addition of itr-, (the regular intensive of ip, 
to remain) to the base of the verb instead of the past stem. 
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Thus saitr-, bu:ldr-, sutr- are the intensive bases from 
saip-, to die, bu]-, to fall, su:p-, io see. 

Normally, then, the intensive base of po:p-, to go is 
po:tr-, but in the singular tense-forms sometimes the 
fully conjugated form of the base po:p- is combined 
with itr-. 

Thus in our text instead of po:trije, we have po:je:trije. 

The intensives are usually employed in the present 
and the past tenses only; occasionally we hear of other 
intensive forms like kemdrödu, one must listen, 
alternating with a strange kemödrodu with the same 
meanıng. I have heard Vaidik Brahmins often plead 
nayku dame kolodrodappa’, gifts should certainly be given 
to us, my good sir | 


4. more (J) atu, literally face-having-become, but used always 


to mean in the direction of. 


908, l. po:jegtur—po:je, he went, plus the expletive -mptu of 


the Brahmins’ dialect corresponding to -pdurdur of the 
folk-speech. These expletives are old adverbial past 
particrples of the verbs an-p-, in-p-, to speak. Their original 
meaning having said is now completely lost through 
discoloration and they are now used only as expletives. 
The ides of having said is now conveyed by the form 
-pdutm of the Brahmins’ dialect and -pdudur of the 
folk-speech. 

Corresponding expletives formed from cognate verb- 
bases with the same meaning, to speak, exist with similar 
functions in most Dravidian dialecte. 


bo:da:ji, literally to want that became, i.e. necessary.— 


An old combination used with an adjectival force commonly 
in both dialects. 


panna:klu.-—A participial noun formed of pandi, that said, 


the past relative participle of panp-, to say, plus the hiatus- 
filler -n- plus a:ku]u, they. Owing to assimilation, -ndin- 
has become -nn- in the Brahmins’ dialect. 

For other instances of assimilation in the Brahmins’ 
dialect cf. kenne, hear ye! corresponding to kemle of the 
folk-speech. 


2. iddi, not.—The corresponding form in the folk-speeoh is igjgi 
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. 908, 2. The construction: participial noun plus negative 
particle instead of a finite verb is characteristic of south 
Dravidian speeches in general. 

apte, he did.—This past form is based upon amp-, to make, 
of the Brahmins' dialect corresponding to malp- of the 
folk-speech. I have heard certain Brahmins use the base 
mamp-, to make, also, but amp- is more common. 

4. pandônde.—This 18 the third person singular past form 
of the reflexive base pandon- based on the ordinary base 
panp-, to say. The so-called reflexive base in Tu]u 18 usually 
derived from the past stem of the ordinary verb-base 
plus the particle -op-. 

Wherever the action of the verb enures in some manner 
to the subject, the refleuve base is always used in 
preference to the ordinary base. The nuance suggested is 
often very subtle ; all the same the native Tu]uva speaker 


is conscious of it and would regard as unidiomatic any _ 


attempt to substitute the ordinary verb-base in such 
contexts. Of. in this same text nicjoje(D)agtopdürur, they 
resolved (line 4, p. 13); supbpdéru, they observed for 
themselves (line 8, p. 15). 

4. magosuddfi, literally son-news, Le. news or information about 
the son. 

sudäßi, news, is an old adaptation, in Tu]u and Kannada, 
of the Mar&thi word suddfi, with the meaning restricted 
specifically to news. 

4. orl mage (J) itna:jela, one son remained-even-he. itna:jela’, 
is composed of itnm, the third person neuter past of i ip:-, 
up:-, £o remain, plus aje, he, plus la’, and, even. 

inu of the Brahmins’ dialect regularly corresponds 
to ittumdw of the folk-speech. 

The use of the neuter form with reference to the subiet 
mage, son, is to be explained as being due to the exceedingly 
affectionate and intimate terms in which the king refers 
to the topic; cf. Tamil orur'pillei(f)rttpdedur | avenum 
po:ivitfane'‘, a son there was, and he too has gone, where 
the neuter irtipdedun, remained-1t, follows pillei, son, child. 

6. jge:gu, why?—An alternative form in the Brahmins’ 
dialect is jga:jegm, which corresponds to dajegm of the 
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908, 6.  folk-speech. The base of the latter form, da:, occurs in 
the folk-speech with the meanings which? what? 

The dative ending -gu, as in other south Dravidian 
speeches implies ‘‘ purpose ”. 

ojiku, what for?—An interrogative found only in the 
Brahmins’ dialect. It is formed on sn o- basis with the 
dative ending -kur added. 

In meaning, while j32e:gu, jgajegu, have the general 
sense of why? this word ojikur is associated with the 
more specific conception : for what particular purpose ? 

10. ipnegs, literally to-remain-while, i.e. while (I) remain. —ip- 
the base meaning to remain, plus -n-, the hiatus-filler, 
plus the particle age, while. 

ll. samsarents, of the world.—The genitive singular of the 
Sanskrit adaptation samsarem; the final -m of the 
old noun-base in combination with -t of the genitive 
ending -ts becomes changed to the dental p by 
assimilation. 

mapte, ali.—The folk-speech shows mate. 

budrije, left off for ever.--Third person past singular of 
the intensive base budr- (formed from the ordinary 
bud-p-, to leave). The intensive base connotes the idea 
of permanent renunciation on the part of the prince. 

12. ampjs(se)regun, for making.—The infinitive of purpose 
from amp-, to make, plus the dative ending -gu which 
in such contexte reinforoes the idea of purpose. | 

The sound -j- is an excrescent growth connected 
with the front vowel coming immediately after; this 
excrescent -j- (cf. the form in this text: tirigjæreguw) 
is only occasionally heard, the form Aamp&(s)regu also 
being common in the Brahmins’ dialect. 

The folk-speech never shows this exorescent -j-. 

14. boitri, not wanted.—Exclusively a Brahmins’ form—the 
folk-speech having bo:dieoji or bo:dijjzi—of. other words 
of this type given above on p. 906. 

16. kemdruve, I shall certainly ask.—HFirst person singular 
present of the intensive base kemdr- from keq-, to 
ask. Note the idea of “ certainty " implied in the use of 
the intensive base. 
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908, 17. odipe:rna:knju—A group or sub-sect of Tuluva Brahmins 
who appear to have ruled over certain parts of Tujuva 
nädu in the past. 

oleptidije, he caused to be called. The folk-speech shows 

the aphesized form leptidije. 

909, 3. kolpæ, I shall gite.—korpæ is the form in the folk-speech ; 
for other instances of the correspondence of Brahmins’ 
-]- and folk-speech -r- see p. 906 above. 

6. ouojüntu, in the matter—Locative of Sanskrit-borrowed 
visejom ; the nasal -m- of the locative ending -ntu is 
due to the influence of final -m of the word. The corre- 
sponding locative in the folk-speech is vigejödn. 

8. vodtigtu, literally must-be-1£-so.—d:vodu, it must be, from 
arp-, to become (fourth conjugation, cf. Br. Gr., page 93) 
plus the expletive -ptur. 

9. gattiger"“de’, clever people indeed.—The particle de’ confers 
the idea of indeed. (Cf. Br. Gr., $146, which mentions 
other emphatic particles. -de’ is very common in the 
dialect of the Brahmins.) x 

10. napola’, bterally eitZ-and i.e. even now.—The folk-form shows 
medially the alveolar -n- instead of the cerebral. 

11. odögm, wherever.—ode, where, whither, is common to both 
dialects, 

12, daptune, even without. —dapte, dagte, mean not being, 
without, except; ne (Br. Gr., § 146) is an emphatio 
partiole. 

dapte, daptæ, occurring in both dialects appear to be 
the aphesized forms of lddepte, not being. 
po:tu, having gone.—In both dialects the final vowel of the 
, adverbial past participle is -u when the basal vowel is 
dorsal and lip-rounded, while if the basal vowel is unrounded 
the form ends in -w instead of -u e.g. saitu, having died, 
sertu, having joined, eto. 

14, aromu papnoikm, io what the king said.—papneikm is com- 
posed of pappi [< pandi, that said, being the relative 
past participle from panp, to say] plus hiatus-filler -n- 
plus aku, £o tt, the dative of al, «t. 

910, 3. je sikns idje, Aries he to-find not-he ie. he was not 
to be found. s 
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910, 3. The use of the infinitive in such constructions where 


in other Dravidian speeches finite verbs would be normally 
employed, is characteristic of Tulu. The idea of time has 
to be inferred from the contexts in such cases. For other 
illustrations of this use of the infinitive, cf. the following : 
aje pandini: “emm barpm,” he said: “I shall come”; 
i: ans (J) enoni nerne t why dost thou abuse me? 

5. «alla sikns idjede bettu. pirane barpugwpturn literally 
there-and to-find not-tf, then back-only to-come-so, Le. that 
they have only to return if he [the prince] were not found 
there also. Note the use of the infinitives sikns and 
barpunt. 

6. Aptondëru, they made (for themselves) — The reflexive verb 
is used here to convey the nuance that the resolve was 
fall of importance to them. 

9. samfoj- anu, suspicion became, i.e. (they) fel suspicion. — 
amw corresponds to amdu of the folk-speech. 

10. prajo:;gens «tri, use not, ie. there was no use.—Note the 
form atri, did not become, corresponding to a:ttiyjzi 

- of the folk-dialect; ef. bo:tri, not wanted (folk-dialect 
bo:diyfgl) mentioned above. 

12. ampe:térm, they made often, i.o. they used to do.—This is the 
third person plural past of the frequentative (cf. Br. Gr., 
p. 60) base ampe:- from amp-, to make. These frequenta- 
tives, unique in Tulu, are formed of.the simple verb- 
base plus the particle e: as in the following: bu:le:- 
from bu:]-, to fall ; keine: from kem-, to hear, eto. 


13.-inpi literally that says, this being the present relative 


partieiple of ınp-, to say. This form is commonly used for 
named. 

15. baßeje parimo]e; 2. ba]e rufi—ba:ls, bafle]|su are very 
common words in Kannada and Tulu, meaning copious, 
abundant. None of the other south Dravidian speeches 
usually show the adjectival usage with this particular 
meaning; in colloquial Malayälam, for instance, the 
Sanskrit loan beflolom means noise, crowd. The use of 
bañofe as an adjective with the meaning copious 
appears in Marathi. 

16. Aneita:vers, therefore—This belongs exclusively to the 
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910, 16. Brahmins’ dialect, the folk-speech having AnoiQUtdur in its 
place. The word is an old compound of a, that, plus -n-, 
the hiatus-filler + aitu, the ablative of ai, #, plus avers. 

kudtinatur, literally to minglethat-much, i.e. as much as 

they could (take with them). ku:duns is the simple 
infinitive meaning to be joined, mingled, and atu means 
that much. 

17. unpu baipi parimelönke a:je battutur . . —The idea 
here conveyed 18 that the prince, attracted by the 
fragrance of that rice when cooked would come to them - 
(Le. the Brahmins). baipi, thai is cooked or that will be 
cooked is a relative participle of baip-, to be cooked ; and 
in this sentence it qualifies the word parime]opke-— 
The construction has a '' pregnant " meaning: (on account 
of) the fragrance arising from the rice when cooked. Such 
"pregnant" oonstructions with the relative participles 
are not unusual in other Dravidian dialects of the south ; 
cf. Malayälam a: (5) ari vaikktipne manottinne:. 

Note the meaning on account of for the dative ending of 
parimelogke, and note also that the final e is the 
emphatio particle implying certasnty. 

911, 1. paterspte (J) ippajeptu, literally comversing-without remain- 
will-not-so, i.e. that he will not fatl to converse. 

ippaje is the third person singular future negative 
of ip-, to remain ; the negative particle for the future and 
the future perfect tenses is -A- in both the dialeots. (CE. 
for the folk-dialect, Br. Gr., p. 106.) The folk-dialeot 
generally uses upp- instead of ipp-, to remain. 

8. barpri, (té) will or does not come.—This is a popular form of 
the Brahmins’ dialect corresponding to barpigyzgi of the 
folk-dialect. 

18. fgabbu, parebu (0) appe . . .—The prince is a non-Brahmin, 
and therefore the Brahmin addresses him in the folk- 
dialect, as shown by the use of the characteristic forms : 
malpolja' ? may it be done ? which in the Brahmins’ speech 
would be Amps]ja berenöru is a popular adaptation in 
the folk-speech of brazmflepérur de:veru sai bugbdijjaa ? 
should not God have blessed? contains the folk-form 


ipgi not. 
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912, 5. pandrije, he cried oui.—Note that the intensive form (base 
pandr from pay-p-, to say) is used here to convey the idea 
of exclaiming excitedly or crying out. 
6. mo:s-ampere, for practising deception.—mo:su, as we have 
already noted, appears to be an old borrowing from 
Indo-Aryan in the south Dravidian speeches. 


IH 
The following text was composed and dictated to me by my pupil 
Mr. Gururäya, a Tuluva Brahmin of Udipi studying at the local 
college. His enunciation has been verified by two other Tuluva 
Brahmins of the locality. 
e:dwla — cJenna;jila 
Sheep-and wolf-and 
opjzi dins 'maddfjamne 'dembtidegs | tirusæ 
One day noon-sunshine-while | thirst 
‘FRoracvopdittt (f) opfgi ‘ojennaji | ‘tudættu -niru 
strong-becoming-that-was one wolf |  river-at — water 
‘paropditt™nu || apenoga | a:jettogd-'a:kkerottur | 
drinking-was || then | him-from-somewhat-on-the-other-side | 
opjgi (J) e:dudo 'kippila | airtiqu (5) 'epdopdittUtnur || 
one sheep-of young-one-also | . water-ai standing-was-he || 
aunt sutu |  ejennaji | “ egka  'parijere (j) 
s having-seen | wolf | ‘€ meto for-drinking 
(Acc.) 
ittd niru | ‘fgame (J) i 'füc]amptipa "ptu kemde || 
thal-remained water | why thou to-spoil”-thus asked || 
“maraja | —'iparpintru | ‘emu ‘falampuniddide | 
* lord | you-drinking-aater | I spoilio-make-not-indeed | 
ins kaltoltur 1pofig'stta" | nirtido 'ojiluptur sudo "ptu | 
your direction-from hither-not | — water-of  flow-so see-you”-s0 | 
e:dur kemde || “'avddu | apcjamde ‘kali (G)'orsontu | opjgidins | 
sheep asked || "leix-be| yet last yearat | one-day | 


'kanda:batte enoni (f) £ '"nerns —'ojiku"gtu |  ocjennaji 
irresponsibly me thou to-abuse why "-80 | wolf 
kemde {|| "etr ‘kali (S)orsontu | 'puttlidäns ku:de (J) 
asked | “I last  year-at | to-have-been-born even 


(Present perfeot infinitive.) 
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Hddi'de [| ^ bett-'ojiku | enumitt ‘durum ‚panpuns 


not-indeed || then-why | me-over accusation-to-say 

maraja"ptm | ojenna:jede (J) e:dur konde [| C'E G) ,attede | 

great-lord”-s0 |  wolf-to sheep asked || “thou-not+f | 
(Comm. case)- 


ine (S)'appæ (J) ‚arvtippu nerne- "ptu: pandopdu | 

thy mother shoulde+t 1o-abuse ”-80 saying | 

'ka]ve (J) a: cjennaji | e:Qumi lajittur pastittu | 

 rusaly ihat wolf | sheep  having-jumped having-caught | 
(Ace.) 

"kertur tigdota | je sa:dipo:je || 'dugtákti]Bgur | 
having-killed having-taken | went-away || evil-minded-persons-to | 
PXpepkü]éni 'dro:d-Ampére | 'jgule karens 'bo:tri || 
` the-helpless injury-for-making | any reasons not-required || 


TRANSLATION 


One hot afternoon, a wolf overcome with thirst was drinking water 
from a river. At that time a kid was standing on the other bank 
somewhat down the river. The wolf eyed the kid and asked: “ Why 
dost thou spoil the water that I am drinking?” The kid replied : 
“I am not doing it, great lord! On the other hand, don’t you see 
that the flow of the water is from you to me.” “‘ May be,” cried out 
the wolf, ‘‘ but why didst thou revile me once last year?” ‘I had not 
even been born last year; why then, great lord, do you accuse me?” 
“If it was not thou it should have been thy mother,” said the wolf 
who jumped upon the kid, ate it up and went its way. The evil-minded 
opprees the helpless on flimsy pretexts. 


1. 

924, 2. dembudegs, literally hot sunshine-wihtle, i.e. when tt was hot.— 
dembu, sunshine, appears as dombu in the folk-dialect. 
dembudegs is formed of dembudo the genitive of dembu 
and ags, the particle meaning while. 

tirugæ jgora:vopditti, literally thirst strong-becoming-that-was, 
Le. (a wolf) that was very thirsty —jgoru, plus arvönd- 
adverbial present participle of a:p-, to become, plus itti, 
the relative past participle of ip-, to remain. 
Note the Sanskrit adaptation tirugæ from trea. 
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924, 4, parôpdïtte, was drinking.—The “continuous” tenses are 
formed of the adverbial present participle combined with 
the conjugated forms of ip-, to remain. 
Aponege, then.—The folk-speech uses apege or a:pegs only. 

5. epdipditnm, was standing. —endönd, standing, the adverbial 
present participle of the Brahmins’ dialect egd-, to stand, 
corresponding to the folk-form upt. 

7. gans (J) t Aalampone-pto kemde, asked “why dost thou 
spow?’—The use of the infinitive Ba:] ampups, waste- 
to-make, to spoil, instead of the finite verb Aa:] ampuve dost- 
spotlthou, may be noted. fau, waste (cf. old Kannada 
pam; Tamil pam] is a borrowing from new Kannada, 
which has regularly changed older initial p to A and 
older -1- to ]. 

The idiomatic use of Rane, what? for why? in this 
construction is also noteworthy as something characteristic 
of the Tu]u colloquial. 

8. ma:ra:ja:, great lord. —À modified adaptation of the Sanskrit 
mafia: ra:fga:. Other instances of this kind in this text are— 
line tiruse, thirst, 

(v)orsontu,. in the year. 
puvenktilöni, the helpless (Acc.). 
u enoni (f) t nerns o(j)kur why didst thou abuse me? 
12. emu puttildtins ku:ds (j)iddide, Z had not been born even. 
925, 1. bef-óiku ene mittur durum panpune, why then do you 
acouse me ? 

Note in these the use of the infinitives nerns, to abuse ; 
putttidtns, to have been born, duru panpuns, to accuse, 
in the stead of finite verbs. 

Other peculiarities of the Brahmins’ dialect observable in this 
passage, but not referred to above, are :— 
e:durdo kinpila.—-Note the genitive ending -do of e:durdo. 
Folk-dialect de, 
sutu, having seen. —Folk-forın tudu. 
o(j)ikm, why ?—Folk-form da:jegur. 
-ptu, the expletive appearing here and in other places i in 
this text would correspond to apdurdm of the folk-dialect. 
beto(j)iku, then why *—The folk-form would be bokke da:jegu. 
pastitu, having caught. —pattuttu of the folk-dialect. 


4 
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The following story is taken from a Tu]uva reader printed by the 
Mangalore Basel Mission. It is composed in the folk-speech. The 
transcription given below was made by me to the dictation by an 
educated member of the Bantu community at Kasargode. The 
. transoription has been verified subsequently with the help of other 
Tuluva non-Brahmins. 
ori 'saukare | ‘pattenultide ‘pindilënm | ‘bokkopjgi (J) 
One trader | f sük-of  bundles | another 
urtigu ‘sagavëre | 'oztejénur 'ba:ja:jigur pattije || ‘pake 
placeto for-carrying | camels hireto caught || short 
gavtide poji bokke | i saukaregm 'fgare  battudur | 
distance having-gone after | this trader-to fever having-come | 
magepére ‘tiruÿgi |] apoge (J) imbe | ontælënm 
for-walking ablenot || then this-man | camels 
dextinajéde pandini | “i 'dumbu poida | ípofitti (J) 
driving-person-to to-have-said |“ thou forward having-gone | thus-being 
(Past infinitive) 

wridu 'kullile | anu gare ‘sumarm — majtógdu | 
place-at remain-thou | I fever better  having-mads | 
‚sauka:födu barpæ:” — pde || aje | ‘avu- gdudu | 
leisure-at come-shall-I said || he | yes havingsaid | 
onfelönur dezbpdu po:je || Ade 'mutttidu | pake 
camels ^ driving went-he || there having-reached | some 
'tiggolu muttele | i sankare 'barspdindddn | ajo 
months tilleven | this trader — noi-coming-from | he 

taitu poje: è pdudu | a: patténu:ltide pindilénm 
having-died went 80 | that silk-thread-of bundles 
'"morVdm | ‚panevu maltopdu | ‘bet- opjzi kelosinu 
having-sold | money making | other’ | one work 
pattije || aiddm bokks | saukare | ,adægu battudu | 
caught || that-from after | trader | thither having-come | 
ajenu  'na:dije || ‚kadekm | opjgi ,dinotu |  'tu:vére 
him searched || finally | one dayat | for-finding 
'tikUtnoge | "ens  'patfónulüde ‘pingyja = 'ojüngu" | 
obiaining-while | “my silk-thread-of bundles where-remain” | 
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apdudu kemde || apoge | imbe | ajs ‘gurte ‘dapti lekke 
so asked || then | this-man | his acquainiance-without-like 


ma]turdur | "i ‘danæ pappe | 'patfénultdv 'pindi]Bnur 
having-made | "thou what sayest | stlk-of bundles 
‘pinsjæ |  ninenw'la ‘pinsjæ | anu 
I-do-not-at-all-know | — thee-even I-do-not-ai-all-imow | I 
(8) ‚ont derrtina;jöla (5) 'attm" -pde || apoge | È 
camel-driving-person-even not" said H then | thts 
‚saukare | œje mittu | ‘phirijadi korije || ‘kaléktoru dfore | 
trader | him over | complaint gave || collector-sahib | 
«jenu ‘leppod™@du | ‘cicjareze malptinogs | are 
him — having-sent-for | trial making while | him 
‚edurwg | “anu (f) i sangetina 'pinsjæ | ‘ini mutts | 
before-and | “I this matier do-not-ai-all-know | today | 
anu ‚ontelium ‚derridina:jälae (6) ‘attm” | igde [| 
I camels driver-even not" | said || 


apoge | 'dfore saukaréds | ''imbé'ne: nikku —'mo:sw maltina:je 
then | sahib trader-to |“ this-man thee-to deception that-made-he 


-pdudur | EEO epojs  'rufgoottu — ma]ptivs " (J) 
thus | thou in-what-manner proof — shali-make-thou ” 
innegs | “ ensdöppela | 'erla: (J) "ttu, jgörur | 

saying-while | “mewihand | anybody-even remained-not | 

‘ajedéppela’ (J) ‘erla (J) = ‘ittmjgerm | enktiju (č) 

him-with-and anybody-even remained not | . we 

‘irvere’ (J) ittud- ayinavu-” inde || apogs | 

two-only having-remained became-that” said. || then | 

'düore | “nikijua 'irvorla 'Reddéru |  niku]égur 'buddfi (J) 

sahib | “you  two-and dolts | | you-to wisdom 

Ag | nikü]u  ,multu 'po:le" (f) igdmdm | a:kti]nur 

not | you herefrom go” having-said | them 

‘kadoptidijérm ||  mo:kt]u'kaoofeziddur 'jgattuidur | opjgipattur 
seni-away || court-from  having-goi-down | — one-ten 


'marpu dures _pomegs | ‘kalektor™ dflore ‘kandi ba:kilmdo]ps 
yards distance having-gone-whtle| | collector-sahib — window-door-from 

(6) 'upttidu | “'o; 'opte]énur de:rtina:j,a: | opt ino 
having-stood-up | “ o-camels-driving-person | just hither 
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battudur ‘poils (j) igdérm ||  a:pegs | «je ‘pire 
having-come go-thou” sad || then | he backwards 
'muktidttdu | ‘o:(d)apdudur (6) 'o:konde i| Aifle: | 
turning | o-having-said responded || from-that-indeed | 


saukaregur — moss  malti 'kaloe (J) imbe nijge'ne | 
traderio deception thai-made rogue this-man truly-indeed | 
Agdudu  'dfore terijogdu |  a:jegur 'ígulumazur  maltudu | 
80 sahib knowing | himto punishment having-made | 
Patténu:tide ‘bilela | œ saukaregm 'korpajérur || 
skof  price-and | that trader-io — caused-to-give. || 


TRANSLATION 


A trader hired camels for transporting his silk bundles to another 
place and accompanied the driver of the camels on the journey. 
Proceeding a short distance, the trader felt feverish and found himself 
unable to walk. He thereupon said to the camel-driver: ‘‘ Go thou in 
advanoe and remain at a certain place, I ahall come and join thee 
at leisure when I have recovered from my fever.” The camel driver 
said ‘yes " and went away driving the camels. Having reached his 
destination, he waited for the trader for a few months ; but not finding 
him turn up he thought that the trader had died and so he sold away 
the silk bundles, pocketed the proceeds and changed his profession. 
Sometime after, the trader came up and made a search for the camel- 
driver. Finally meeting him one day, the trader demanded his bundles. 
The camel-driver thereupon, pretending not to know him, said: 
“What dost thou speak of? I know of no silk bundles, nor am I 
acquainted with thee, and I have never been a driver of camels!” 
Then the trader filed & complaint against the fellow. When the, 
Collector Sahib called up the driver and tried the case, he deposed : 
“I do not know of this affair, and I have never bean a camel driver 
till now.” Turning to the trader, the Collector asked, ‘ What proof 
canst thou give for showing that this fellow deceived thee ?" The 
trader replied: “‘ There was no one with me or with him; we two 
alone were there." The Collector said: '' Both of you are dolts, get 
away from here,” and sent them away. When they had got down the 
steps of the cutchery and gone a few yards, the Collector stood up 
at the window and called out: “ You camel-driver, come here for 
8 few minutes.” The fellow turned back and responded to the call. 
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Knowing from this that he had really praotised deception on the trader, 
the Collector imposed a penalty on him and made him give the oost of 
the silk bundles to the trader. 


ANNOTATIONS 
p. 1 
927, D. dezuna:jedw pandini, said to the driver.—Note the use of 


the simple infinitive of the past stem pand- (from panp-, 
to say), instead of the finite verb pande (he) said. 

928, 3. pinsje, literally I shall not know, but idiomatically used 
here for I do not at all know (of. Br. Gr., 8 111, 3). The form 
is the first. person future negative singular of pin-p-, 
to know. 

D. phirijadi, complaint—Persian and Hindustani were the 
languages used formerly in courts of law in several parts 
of south India which had come under Moslem rule. These 
old law-terms are now being gradually replaced by other 
forms, particularly adaptations of English words; but 
there still persist a few like phirija:di, complaint; 
rufgvotur, proof; kacojeri, court; fguluman, penalty ; all 

- of which occur in this text. 

6. viofa-rene, irsal.— An adaptation from Sanskrit. The folk- 
dialect has numerous such adaptations from Indo-Aryan. 
Some of these appear to have been directly borrowed from 
OIA., but others are probably from MIA. (Pali and 
Jaina Prakrit). 

sauka:je and  viojtrepe belong to the former 
category, while ; 
fare, fever, 
kandi, window, hole, 
mo:se, deception, 
are probably from MIA. 
À list of the folk-speech peculiarities in this text, as distinguished 
from the oorresponding features in the Brahmins' dialeot, is given 
below :— 


Folk-speech Brahmins’ dialect. 
pattenu:ltide, of sik-thread (genitive) . . pattenu:ltido 
pindilénur bundles (Àco.) . . . . pindijéni 
bokkönzzi, another . | | ; . betonÿgi 


tirUgi, (was) not able : ; : . tirUns (J) iddi 
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Folk-speech 
imbe, this man x ; . 
maltbnQu, . making (reflexive 
participle) ; 
taitu, having died 


Aiqudu, ablative of ai, $2 

dinotu, locative of dins, day 
tu:vore tiknags, happening to see 
Apdudu, expletive : 
lekke, like . 

korije, he gave . : 
leppid™du, having called 

(Hamm, 7 : : ; 
ittiypgerun, remained not (they) 


kacdjerig@du, from the cutchery 
upttidu, having stood up 
korpa:jérm, caused to give . 





Brahmins’ dialect. 


imbje 


Aptondu 

saitu 

Aittu 

dindntu 

su:vare siknags 

mpu ` 

lake 

kolije 

(ö)ojopptidurtur 

(Denu 

itne 1ddjérur or 
itrijéru 

kaoojerrittur 

epätitu 

kolpo:jérm 


Phonetic Notes on Urdu Records Nos. 6825 AK 
and 6826 AK 


By T. Graname Bartey 


pues records were made in 1920 to the dictation of a well-known 
professional story-teller, Bägir ‘Ali, who belonged to Delhi. 

A phonstio transcript which has been published is of great value 
for the study of Urdu sounds. I made the original transcript of both 
records and had two proofs prmted. Professor Daniel Jones, Professor 
of Phonetics in the University of London, who has to take responsibility 
for the publication of all transcripts in this series, went over my second 
proof, made some alterations, and prepared the final proof, which was 
ultimately printed. He is, therefore, responsible for the transorıpts 
in their present form. I have, however, my proofs before me. The 
differences between his final print and my proofs are slight, and this 
article gives our joint views. Where there is any necessity for 
distinguishing them they are marked with the initials J. for his views 
and B. for mine. 

The importance of these transcripts consists in the fact that 
the records still exist, and may be heard by any one who wishes to 
test the statements made. It is one thing to claim to have listened to 
a particular speaker and taken down his sounds. The speaker 
disappears, and beyond the author’s reputation for accurate recording, 
there is no certainty that the transcription is correct. It is a very 
different thing when, as in this case, the speaker cannot disappear, 
and, what ia equally important, cannot alter his pronunciation. 

The records afford me much pleasure, for they support, in almost 
every detail, views which I have long held as to Urdu sounds, and 
taught my students. They were given ten years ago in the Bulletin, 
Vol. IL, iti, 539 ff. Practically all that article expresses my views 
to-day. 

CEREBRAL SounDs, called also retroflex. The transcriptions 
do not indicate the exact point on the palate touched by the 
tip of the tongue, but the introductory remarks make it clear. 
“i d, n, 7: point of contact not far behind the teeth ridge, in a few 
instances on the teeth ridge." This is what we should expeot. Similarly 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri in Hindustani Phonetics says of t and d :- “ their 
point of articulation is just behind the teeth ridge " (p. 73), and of 
f: “the tip of the tongue strikes against the teeth ridge " (p. 92). 
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For the benefit of those who wish to study Urdu oerebrals, I 
indicate here those which in these reoords are specially far forward. 
I make the statement on my own responsibility. I have not consulted 
anyone else. The Nos. refer to page and line. 

tin cittha 2.8, lotai 3.18. pin bara 1.1, larke 1.6, thori 3.3, 
bare 7.1. d in khande 5.15, dub 6.4, boddha 6.24, 7.2, (but not 
in 7.3). 

In khatar for katar 5,16, and latakme for latakne 6.12 the 
t is dental. These are mere slips. 

In the following instances the r is rather fricative:— bara 1.1, 
thore 1.5, dora 3.6, lerke 3.8, barhas 8.16, bare 7.1, pakra 7.12. 

v is either a faint labio-dental v or a č. J. printed them all as v 
(except one wo 5.4, ie. do) In my proof I marked several as w, 
meaning 4. It is always safe to advise English speakers to say v, 
and not w. An English w always sounds wrong. 

y between vowels is often &. Thus the ending dya occurs 13 times. 
B. records aša every time; J. aša 12 times, aja once. English 
people greatly exaggerate the y quality of the sound. Similarly the 
ending -1yä occurs 8 times. Both B. and J. transoribed ia every time. 

‘AIN. lunheaitatingly teach my students to ignore ‘ain, in 
accordance with the usual praotice of educated Delhi men in ordi 
conversation. In the records there are eleven words containing 
‘ain when written in Urdu script. J. has recorded it in two out of the 
eleven. I did not consider it strong enough to be worth recording in 
any. This means that in the records the ‘ain of the grammars does not 
exist, and all descriptions of how to pronounce it go for nothing. 
Even in words like a'mal, mu‘äf, ‘arse, ‘ayydsht, where 1t would be easy 
to pronounce ‘ain there is no trace of it. The other day a Delhi 
man, who is himself a lecturer on Urdu, told me that there was no 
difference at all between bäd, wind, and ba'd, after. 

I will, however, add this. I have heard Urdu speakers, when 
speaking rather self-consciously, pronounce, with a slight restriction 
of throat muscles, vowels which immediately precede or follow the 
letter ‘ain. j 

Hamza, which is only another name for glottal stop, is not recorded 
at all. It is important to note this ın view of statements sometimes 
made. Hamza exists solely in writing. 

n is generally not an independent sound, but occurs before ¢ and d. 
The word sddns occurs four times, and every time is pronounced 
sapņi. cddni is once canni and once cádnl. 
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A is sonant except in the combinations kA, ch, th, th, and ph. We 
may consider it under two main headings: (1) À initial or immediately 
following a vowel; (2) A immediately following a consonant, to which 
it is more or leas closely attached. The chief point which concerns us 
is to what extent is it omitted. In our records we have the following 
instances. (The word ''unpronounced" must be understood as 
qualified by the addition “ or at least inaudible ”.) 

(1) (a) Initial, as hissa, hālat, hai, 56 times pronounced; 6 
unpronounced (in has 4; Ad, hue, once each; hue appears as de, 
printed ve). 

(b) After vowel before cs. (including the combinations rah-gae, 
rah-namüm, kah-sunaé&a), e.g. gunähgär, bahne, pahlvan ; pron. 12, 
unpron. 0. 

(c) After vowel: pron. only in the word tarđh 3 times ; unpron. 17 : 
viz. yth je 14 ; voh to, mih, jagah once each. The À of y&h is never 
heard in these records, even though twice it is followed by a vowel. 
voh occurs once and is followed by a vowel, but the À is not sounded. 
The phrase jagah hai is pronounced jaga se. 

(d) Between vowels: as kaha, mahallat, sarohs, sahare, together 
with the words shahr, rahm, qahi, which hke other similar words are 
invariably dissyllables. À pron. 31; unpron. 16. All these 16 are in 
the second record, which is more conversational than the first. They 
are kaha 8, nahi 5, suhäna 2, yahd 1. 

(2) oa. +h: (a) Initial; examples: chofä, thord, phirna, jhuk ; 
pron. 57; unpron. 0. 

(b) Between vowels; either with single ca. as carho, inhö, adhi, 
dekha ; or with double cs. as acchä, bicche, buddha, samjhä, barchi, 
khalkhalähat ; pron. 26, unpron. 8 (muje 4, all in more solemn first 
record ; hätt 4, all in second). 

Of the 26, 17 are with single os. and 9 with double. There is no 
instance of h omitted after double cs. 

(c) Final; never pron. ; unpron. 14, viz. samajh 3, mujh 2, hath 4, 
kucch, sidh 2, dekh, bojh, kucch 1 each. h is not pronounced in any 
of these. In 7 the À follows a sonant sound, and in 7 a surd. We should, 
however, notice that there is no instance of -th or -ph. 

(d) Followed by os. pron. 2, nikhri twice; unpron. 1, hathyär. 

VowxLs. The two most interesting vowels are those written in 
Roman script -at and -au. We are almost always told that they are 
pronounced like at in English aisle, and like -au in German Haus or 
auf, or ow in English how. Actually they are like a in “ man” and 
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au in “maul”. In both cases they may be either single vowels or 
_diphthongs. When ai is a diphthong the second vowel is a variety of 
e (e ore), and for au the second part is o. 

The records confirm these statements. 

The sound ai oocurs 52 times and every time both of us have 
transcribed it æ with or without a second e ore. Actually J. recorded 
it 26 times as simple æ, and 26 as a diphthong we or we. B.28 times 
as æ and 24 as we, we. The important point is that neither of us 
ever recorded the vowel in '' aisle ". 

The following are details :— 

at or ai final, as in has, at, hat, mai, 28, of which 22 are me or we 
and 6 ®. 

Not final, as in maidän, nawa, ated, paidä, saif 6 times. Here 
B. had a majority of ample & and J. a majority of we. 

ai for -à followed by h, as in shahr, pahlvan, bahnä, rahm, qaht, 
kah, rah. This occurred 18 times, and every time B.J. transonibed æ. 
Therefore stressed -ah, final, or followed by os., is always pronounced ®. 

au occurs in aur 21 times; daulat 2; and once each in daurä, auläd, 
faulads, qarault, aubash, muhiaj. (This last word is often prn. mohtaj) 
29 altogether. The records show almost always the sound of English 
-au in maul. J. records 28 out of 29 as o or 00; in the 21 cases of 
aur he has or 20 times and er once. I have marked one aur as or, 
and in other words have twice transcribed the vowel aso: elsewhere 
always with o or 00. 

In the remaining words J. has o 5 times and oo 3 times. Thus, 
altogether, out of the 29, J. has a simple vowel o 25 times, e once, and 
the diphthong 3 times. B. had the diphthong only twice. | 

Conclusion. The normal pron. of the vowel is always either o 
or 90, and the simple o is much the oommoner of the two. 

The vowel A, stressed or unstressed, usually tends towards o. 

The influence of h on preceding shori vowels. I explained this in 
detail in the artiele referred to. The records before us confirm the 
statements there made. 

Stressed -ah. When -ah is either followed by a os., or final (and 
stressed), it is not Afi but æA. There are 18 instances here, and in every 
case the vowel is æ: There is not a single case of A. 

It should also be noted that rahm, qaAt, shahr, hukm, written as 
monosyllables, of which there are 8 instances, are always dısyllables. 
Students should be made to pronounce them so, and plainly told that 
to pronounce them as monosyllables is wrong. 


e 
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‘aha, e.g. raha, kahä (so too yah4, vad), i.e. "äh followed by a, is 
always ‘&hà 'aha. 

The preliminary notes say that the first vowel in words like kaha 
(sometimes transcribed A) is a-like. This may be seen also from the 
transcription. Of words of this type there are 18. J. has the a in 
13 cases and a in D (it being understood that this a is a-like). B. 
transcribes it in every case -a. 

Few examples ocour of the other cases mentioned loc. oit., p. 548. 
‘th and ‘uh final or before os. become e and o. Here we see it in the word 
yi, which is always je and in the one case of wuh which is vo or tio. 
‘ah followed by 3, o, @ is unchanged, see kahl, kAhfi, nahi, nat. 

No conclusion oan be drawn from the word naAf, for it is unique, 
with several common pronunciations. One may hear nahl, nal, ni, 
nehi, nel, rahi, nal. 

A followed by v (not u) tends towards o, e.g. bohot, pohonea (in 
the record the 0 has become absorbed 1n the A). 

In oonnestion with the English habit of reducing final unstreased 
a and e to e, and i to 1 it is worthy of note that in these records 
we have final unstressed -a 168 times, all of which are pure -a ; final 
unstressed - 110 times, every time correctly uttered-e; final 
unstressed -i 98 times, every time correctly uttered -i, never 1. 
Bagir ‘Ali, when reciting, was apt to heighten final e to 1 or 1, o to 
vorn. Thus the word ki usually pronounced ke or kt, is sometimes as 
high as k in the records, and is rarely ke. 

The igäfat occurs 8 times, as in ulfat e padari, nàn e shabina. It is 
always e, never i. This is the more remarkable in view of the speaker's 
frequent use of high vowels, but it is correct. 

Nasal Vowels. Apart from recognized nasal vowels, there is a 
tendency to nasalize all vowels in contact with nasal consonants. 
Thus ne may become né, and gulamd guldms. 

In words usually written with a final cs. + r there is always a vowel 
before the final r; e.g. fakhr, shahr, become faxor, fæher. 

The negative na is often joined to the following word and 
pronounced na or ne. 

The most ımportant conclusions from the records are :— 

(1) at, au are pronounced s (sometimes we) and o; thus parda 
is pæda (or pweda), and tauba is toba. 

(2) The pomt of contact for the cerebral sounds £, d, r is slightly 
behind the teeth ridge. 

(3) ‘ain may be ignored. 

(4) gäfis very weak, often not distinguishable from kaf. 
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APPENDIX 
6794 AK. Prodigal Bon . 
Recited by Maulänä Saifi, of Lucknow, May 16, 1920 
Transcribed from the record by T. Grahame Bailey 


In order to complete these notes, I add a few remarks on & Lucknow 
record of the “ Prodigal Son”. So far as I know, Professor Jones 
has not heard it. It does not differ much from the two Delhi ones, 
and for conversation, as distinot from reoitation, it is a safer guide. 
This is specially noticeable in ite pronunciation of au, at, final -e, 
and final -o. 

ek faxs ke do larke the; chote ne bap se kaha ‘ abba yin, mal mata 
mé mera hissa mozhe de diye. us ne apna sarmaéa dond ko bäf dia. 
thore hi dm6 më chota beta apni olx6 samet samat ek dur darax 
maqam par calta hua, er vah& apna mal badcelni më u’ra dia. jab vo 
kul dolat barbad kar cuga, to us molk mé saxt kal para, er vo nan e 
fabine ko mohta; ho gea. us vagt ek ra'is ke darvaze Ja para, jis ne 
use apne kheto par suar carane bhej dia; faga kaji se je nobat pohnol 
thi kr yoo ki bhusi jo suard ko di jati æ, agar use koi deta, to usi se 
baxufi apna pet bhar leta ; lekın koi ıtna bhi ravadar na'tha. 

Jab vo apne hof më aëa to socne laga kı mere bap ke krtne hi 
mazdur bafaragat khate pite hib, kooh andax bhi karte hib, or m® 
bhukð mar raha hü; bap sr jakar kjü na koht kr m# xuda ka or ap 
ka gunohgar hü, Ab m& ap ka farzend kæhe jane ke laiq nehl, moyhe 
apne maxduró ke zumre mē rakh lide. pas utkar sidha apne bap ke 
pas cala, abhi fasıle par tha kr bap ne use ate dekha, dorkar gale 
laga dia or pjar karne laga. bete ne kaha “abba, md xudavand e 
karim ki or ap ki naxar6 më mujrrm hi, or ab 1s kabıl nehi kr ap ka 
beta kehlaü". lekm bap ne apne molaxrmó ko hokem dia “ acchi se 
acchi pofak, gguthi, ruta 1se pınhao, or ek farbeh bachra lakar kabab 
lagao ki sab moze se Khaë or xofi& manaë, 1s lie kr mera beta markar 
xmda hoa he, khokar phir mila hg." 

vo log fehl pehl mé masruf hue; bara beta os vaqt khetd par 
tha; palatkar jab maka magan ke karib pohnca to raks o farod ki 
avaz kan mē ai; ek mulaxrm ko bulakar darjaft kia kı jr kja ho raha 
he?" usne arx kia “ap ke bhai sab ae hue hib, or ap ke abba jain 
ne und sahi salamat pakar ek farbeh bachre ki kurbani karai he.” 
je sunkar vo naraz hua or ghar ke andar na gea. us vaqt bap 
nikla or use manane laga. asia e jAvab md bap se os ne kaha “ gAxab 
xuda ka, ıtni muddat se m# ap ki xıdmat kar raha hf or kisi vaqt 
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ep ki hukem uduli noh! ki, lekm kabhi ap ne ek bakri ka bacoa bhi 
mozhe na dia kı mæ apne dostö ki davat karta. magar JAb ap ka je 
larke ača ps ne ap ki dolat ajjafi më ura dali to ap ne os ke lie mota 
taza bachra zaba karada he.” os ne kaha “beta, tum to hamefa se 
mere sat ho, or mere pas jo kuc hi he vo sab tumara he, lekm yafan 
karne or xof hone ka jehi mahal hæ, kr tumhara bhai markar smda 
hua he, khokar phir mila he”, l 


Notes 
au and ai are single vowels o and s respectively ; thus daulat 
is dolot and mai is ma. 

Final -e and -o are not so high as in the Delhi records. 

d is almost always e; when very markedly so, it has been 
transcribed e, otherwise a For this vowel the Delhi records are 
preferable. 

v is nearly always ti. 

t and d have point of contact generally just behind teeth ridge ; 
in a few cases a little further back. 

r tends to be fricative ; point of contaot not far from teeth ridge. 
In the record it occurs eleven times ; of these nine or ten are rather 
fricative, and only one or two have a real strike. The strike 
pronunciation is to be recommended. 

his À except in kA, th, ih, ch, ph. 

‘ain. Words written with ‘ain occur five times, but the ‘ain is 
never pronounced. 

gäf. There are eleven instances of gäf. The pronunciation varies 
from g to back variety of k, on the whole nearer q than k. 

$ 1, 1.5. coga for ouka, . 

$ 3,1. 2. maka magan is a reciter's slip for makan. 





Early Hindi and Urdu Poetry No. IV 
By T. GaagAwx BAILEY 
PEN Pictures nv Bandnsi Dis AND ZATALLI 


Ba DAS of Jaunpür belonged to the Jain community and 

was born in 1586, The following charming extracts are taken 
from his most famous work, Arddh Kathänak, an autobiography 
completed in 1641. 

His wonderful power of word painting is exemplified in these 
passages. The first describes the commotion in Jaunpür when the 
news of Akbar’s death was received in 1605. We feel the spell of the 
desoription, and tremble with the frightened populace. This picture 
should be compared with Zatalli’s account of the turmoil after the 
death of Aurangzeb. (See below.) 

The second tells of the Black Death, bubonic plague, in Agra during 
1016, the first time the city was visited by that pestilence. Anyone 
who has been in India during a plague epidemic will realize the force 
of his words, the rats dying, the spread of the disease among the 
people, the glandular swellings, the sudden deaths, the mortality 
among the physicians, the despair and flight of the townsfolk afraid 
even to partake of food. 

The third relates an experience of the author, when he and his 
friends were caught in torrential rain, the street doors were shut, no 
one would ask them in, and the caravanserai was full. One woman 
was prepared to take pity on them, but her husband sternly refused 
them. 

I. Tue DEATH or AKBAR, 1605 
. Is hi bic nagar më sor 
. Bhayo udangal cärıhu or 
. Ghar ghar dar dar diye kapat 
. Havant nah! baith hat 
Bhale basir aru bhügan bhale 
. Te sab gare dhart tale. 
. Ghar ghar sabans visahe sasir 
. Logan pahire mofe basir. 
. Thärhau kambal athva khes 
. Narin pahire mote bes. 
. Üc nic koü na pahicün 
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19. Dhani daridri bhaye samän. 
18. Cort dhart disat kahü nahi 
14. Yohf apabhay log darähi. 
Kavira KAuMUnI, 86 


Ti. PLAGUE IN Agra, 1616 
1. Is hi samay iti bistari, part Agre pahili mart 
2. Jahd tahd sab bhäge log pargat bhayä gdth ka rog. 
3. Nskasas gäthi marai chin mahi, kahü kī basäy kachu nahi ; 
4, Cühs marai vaidya mari ahi, bhay so log ann naht khähi. 


Id., 35 
HI. Tse Raw 
1. Phirat phirat phava bhaye, battho kahas na koi ; 
9. Talat ko sb pag bhare, üpar barsat tor. 
3. Andhkär rajni vigas himritu agahan mas 
4. Nari ek batthan kahyo, purus uthyo lai bås. 
Id., 36 


I. Tug DEATH OF ÁKBAR 
(The news of Akbar's death comes to Jaunpür) 
. À cry was heard throughout the town : 
. On every side a tumult rose, 
. In every house the doors were locked. 
. No more sat traders in their shops, 
. But garments fine and jewels fine 
Were buried all beneath the earth. 
. In every house they brought out arms; 
. Rough were the garments they put on. 
. Men stood in blanket or in shawl ; 
. Women were olad in raiment coarse. 
. Twixt high and low, was difference none, 
. For rich and poor were now the same. 
. Though theft and robbery were not seen, 
. Through causeless fear men were afraid. 
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IT. Praaue IN Äana 
1. Then spread distress around, plague first on Agra fell. 
2. The folk fled forth all ways (the gland-disease had come). 
3. The swellings rise, the stricken people helpless die. 
4. First rate, then dootors die; through fear the people fast. 
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1. Walking, walking, worn and weary ; none invites to ait ; 

2. Feet are clothed with mud beneath, overhead the rain deacends : 
8. In the murkiest night of winter season's blaok November ; 

4. “ Pray be seated ” said one woman, but her man rose with a staff. 


The word thärkau in I, 9, means standing. It is used in the Simla 
hills to-day in the form thärhü for a kind of servant, a man who brings 
wood or water for travellers, and does other unskilled menial jobs. 

II, 1, phäva is hard to understand. I connect it with Panjabi 
phded [11 weary n 


Tus DEATH OF ÁURANGZEB BY Mie Ja'FAR ZATALLI 1659-1713 

This poem describing the state of things which prevailed after 
Aurangzeb’s death, should be compared with Banärsi Däs’s Braj 
poem written nearly seventy years earlier, in which he tells of the 
excitement produced among the people of Agra by the receipt of the 
news of Akbar’s death in 1605. 

Zatalli was a notorious satirist and jester, sparing no one except 
the Emperor. Even the princes were not immune. He seems to 
have had a great respect for Aurangzeb. It is said, but without 
complete proof, that he was executed by orders of Farrukh Sıyar. 


Tug DEATH OP AUBANGZEB 
. Kahd ab paiye aisa Shahanshäh 
Mukammal akmal va kämil dil agah 1 
Rakai ke dsüó jag rota has 
Na muhi nid koi sot has. 
Sada 8 top o bandüg ast har st 
Basar asbäb o bandüg ast har sū 
. Davidav har taraf bhag pari hat . 
. Bacca dar god sar khatya dhari has. 
. Katàkatt o latälat hast har sü 
. Jhatä haft o phatäphat hast har sū 
. Bahar sü màr mär o dhàr dhär ast 
. Ocalcäl o tabar khanjar katar ast 
. Az & Azam val ste Mu'azzam 
. J hará 3harr o dharädhar har do payam . 
. Pybinam tà Khuda az kist räri 
. Bikhvanad khufba bar nam kih qāzī. 

: PANJAB xi URD. 
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Where shall we find so excellent a king, 

. Complete, consummate, perfect, knowing hearts 1 
. The world is weeping tears of blood, 

. And gentle sleep to no one comes. 

On all sides noise of cannon and of gun 

. Men carrying goods and guns upon their heads. 
. And fleeing here and there on every side, 

. Beds on their heads, and children in their arms. 
. Cutting and smiting on all sides, 

. Wrenching and splitting on all sides, 

. On all sides death and violence. 

. Turmoil, axes, daggers, poniards. 

. That side A‘zam, this Mu‘azzam, 

. Fighting, struggling, both I find, 

. But let me see whom God approves, 

16. For whom the priest on Fridays prays. 
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The last four lines refer to the internecine war between Aurang- 
zeb's sons A‘zam and Mu'azzam. The author wonders whom God will 
Íavour and who as Emperor will be mentioned in the Friday prayers. 
It was Mu'azzam who was successful and came to the throne. He is 
known to history as Bahadur Shäh. 

l. 15 may have two meanings: (1) whom God makes King, and 
(2) whom God takes to Himself; in other worda who is defeated and 
dies. In the first case it is parallel to line 16, in the second case 16 is 
the reverse of 15, the meaning being “ let me see which is defeated, 
and which becomes Emperor". 1. 16 refers to the fact that the ruling 
sovereign is prayed for in the Friday prayers. 

The author freely uses Persian words; the second, fifth, sixth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth lines are pure Persian. 

l. 9, latälat might be read lutàlut “robbery ”. 

1. 12, ocakcäl is probably for caläcal or calcaläo. 

In 1. 14 the r of jhar is doubled for metrical reasons. This is 
specially interesting because it is not possible to pronounce a double 
r, and it looks as if the author was satisfied so long as his eye saw a 
double r, even though his tongue could not say it. 

For double r compare the following sentence from Mird Ji Khuda- 
numa, c. A.D. 1600, quoted in Urdu, April, 1928, p. 158, e sab Qur’an ka 
chirrücá deke vale magz nahl cakhe, these all see the husk of the Qur'àn 
but do not taste the marrow. 





Iranian Studies 
By H. W. Banery 
L Sußdastan 


IE the Bahman Yast, 1, 49, there 18 an interesting list of geographical 

names. The readings of two MSS. of the Pahlavi Text as well as 
the Pazand version (unhappily Päsand far inferior to that of the 
Ménoké xrai) are available, the Pahlavi in the facsimile of K 20 
(fol. 135 recto, 1. 4 et seq.) published by the University of Copenhagen, 
1931, and the edition of Dastür Nosherwän Kaikobüd Adarbad, 
The Pahlvi Zand i Vóhüman Yasht, 1899, a copy of a MS. dated-554 aY., 
and the Päzand in Antia, Pazend Texts, p. 339 seq. Translations of 
ii, 49, have been attempted by West, SBE., v, p. 209, by Dastür 
Nosherwan in his edition, and also by Markwart in Caucasica, vi, 1, 54, 
and in A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr, p. 69, au 
edition of the Sahrtha i Bran. But as finality in the translation of 
Pahlavi texts is hard to attain, yet another attempt is here offered. 
The text is as follows :— 


Pahlavi Pazand 
_ xaläyıh ut pitaysahth av An-tran ...... be 6 Anera 
bandakan rasët cégon X yon [+] bandaga rasis avg cin Hayün 
Turk *Haftar ut Tubi Turk *azarat. af $* 
éegón andarak Kofdar ut .......... 
Senik ut Käpulik ut Cini * Küsüri* u 
SuBotk ut Hrömäyık ut Süd u . 
*Karmir Xyon Spe Xyon yarméra Hayün u Små Hayün 
pat Bran dehàn s man... ws sahar 


pàtaxkah|yh] bavend framan pādašīhā raBa frame bend. 
ut kamak 1 avésan pat 
gehan rapak bë bavët. 

Cenik and Käpulik are written with final -yh for -ik, a mistake 
doubtless due to scribes, who confuse -yk, -yh, and -y owing to the 
changed pronunciation -3 for all three. Andarak is here spelt zw in 


place of the usual soy. The names call for more consideration. 
I give first a translation. ‘Kingdom and Sovereignty will pass to 
slaves who are not Iranians, such as the Khydn, Turk, Heftal, and 
Tibetans, who are among the mountain-dwellers, and the Chinese and 
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Käbulis and Bogdians and Byzantines and Red Khyón and White 
Khyön. They wil become Kings in my countries of Eran. Their 
commandments and desires will prevail in the world.” 

1. xyón. This name is familiar in Pahlavi and Avestan texte. 
It would appear to be a name of an enemy of the Iranian people in 
Avestan times, transferred later to the Huns owing to similarity of 
sound, as Tür was adapted to Turk in Pahlavi. Herzfeld has read 
OIONO on coins (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 38, p. 19), and to 
the Romans they were known as Chionitae ; both forms are spparently 
due to a Persian source (cf. Markwart, Über das Volkstum der 
Komanen, p. 70). In the present passage three divisions of this 
people seem to be recognized, the Xyön with the Turks, the 
Karmir Xyön, and the White Xyön. 


2. Karmir xyôn. The Pahlavi text has yseyt\ " ^ 4," which has 
been read Kirmak-ra xt ‘having red garments” by Nyberg, MO., xxiii, 
350, and Karmi<r>-raxt by Markwart, loo. cit. But apart from the 
somewhat unusual position for an epithet, the Byzantines knew of 
Turks from the Altai and Oxus regions whom they called Kepyuyiwves 
and ‘“Epunxtoves (Tomaschek, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Chionitae) For 
this second form Markwart suggested < K>epnixidvwr, Bee 
WZEM., xii, 197, and Eranëahr, p. 51, note. This surely justifies 
us in recognizing in the Pahlavi a simple confusion of œ 


and e, which in fact occurs not infrequently. The Päzand has 
then the correct reading Karméra (k here written dy) hayün “ Red 


Huns”. On the White Huns, of. the passage of Procopius quoted by 
Christensen, Le règne du roi Kawddh I et le communisme mazdakite, p. 8. 

3. Héftar. The name of the Hephthalites is known under various 
forms, which are given by Markwart, Hrandahr, p. 58 et seq., and 
Festschrift Sachau, p. 257, note: Gr. ‘EdOaAïrm, 'ABSéAa,; Byr. 
Sal end (m a Persian phrase) =?Qs poor Heftaran yodüi ; 
Arm. Hep't'al, T'etalk‘; Arab. dil, = Ibla ; Chin. Ye-ta 
(Yep-ad). The reading here proposed, Héftar, is an attempt to 
interpret Pahl. Jyggy. The Päzand here has azara-, which implies 


a variant reading. The original Pahl. was perhaps * ev (certainly 
in other places $e is sometimes misspelt ggy) to be read Háéftar, 


du eue ad 2301, he) den A yrirat. 
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in accord with the Persian phrase in the Syriac Aftr. This requires 
the assumption that the name of the Hephthalites was early corrupted 
in Pahlavi, and was no longer recognized by the Pürandist. So in 
DkM., 438^. pat ham Son! Gn dyon y*arr vehih andar ófüm Bam 
vi&takbihá pat matiyan ham paivand raft ut *Heftar Sse kustakan 
spoorha. 

In the Greater Bundahiin a new form is introduced with -á-. 
Firdausi has Jin, The short vowel in the second syllable is assured 
for the Sasanian period by Greek, Syriac, and Arabic transcriptions, 
hence influence from later Persian is probable in GrBd., 2157 
"P" Heftalàn (in GrBd., 215° pu pes3u). 

4. Tubi. This word written je is not known to me else- 
where in Pahlavi. But in Arabio writers the Tubbat are associated 
with Hasta] and Turk, as by Tabari, ii, -\ Y o Y, year 85 = 704: o> > 


EM Du ULL] «Je, and Ya‘qabi, Ta’rikh, ii, ova in the 
attack on Rafi‘ whose reinforcements were from the East. 
ding ly Ai dal 65 ZL dal Jun. ol or 
* D opor 
al Oe Jede, te jp axés SESS oli Lits dal, 
- t oe Ast - “ 
Ps cl aging Lea ee 
Mas'üdi, Kıtab al-Tanbih Vt, 7 seq., speaks of settled and nomad 
Tubbat, whom he calls Turkish :— 
xa orem o] ox 
There is therefore nothing improbable in the appearance of Tubi 


190381 hore in the company of Turks. 


5. Cägon andarak köfdär “who are among the mountain-dwellers ”. 
[For &gón and + &gön with relatival function, see BSOS., vi, 72, and 
GrBd., 233*!, 236%, 225* *] Köfdär is found also as the title of the 
lords t Armäil, see Herzfeld, AMI., 4, 83. Here the Köhistän u 
Samarkand is probably intended. 


T ap dom < “écrans “way of actang ", Pas. Him, 354) at) Jónik “ customary ”, 


of. Av. lyaoUma- “aot” and Y., 29, yd davait£ Adrong sredidmAs “how the lofty 
behave towards the lowly ”. 
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6. Centk. The Chinese are said to have sent ambassadors to the 
Court of Khusrau Anoëarvän, Tabari, i, 899: 
aae Pasy ge el atg an cot tly be La Ji bs 

eil ola ably oed, IA Ge EST 
Cénastan “China” is familiar in Pahlavi. In GrBd., 106!* seq. 
Avestan sdinu- is interpreted by this word: än $ pat Sen deh hast + 
Cénastan. Arm. éenastän, denk‘, éenbakur “ Emperor of China”, 
denik, HAG., 49. It is described in the Päzand and Pärai-Persien 
Zamasp-Namak (ed. Modi, p. 76 Päzand ; ed. West, Avestan... 
Studies, p. 104, Pärsi-Persian). From these two texte, both to some 
extent corrupt, ıt is possible to restore the Pahlavi somewhat as 
follows :— ' 
ut Cénastän šahrīhā à vazurg vas zarr vas mušk vas góhr vas an čiš 
andar bavēnd. ka *dıl i avé<dan> nē dimäan barik venin estat 
bavend but paristēnd. ka mirénd druvand hand. 

“ And China has large cities, much gold, much musk, many jewels, 
and many other things. Since their heart has not keen perception of 
causes, they worship Buddha (or 'idols") When they die they are 
druvand " (that is, they suffer the fate of the wicked). 

China is also introduced into other prophecies of the Bahman 
Yast (Senastan, ii, 14, *čēnīk öynyh, ii, 17). Its situation is given in 
the passage quoted below, GrBd., 19814 In the old Sogdian letters 
occurs dynsin (Reichelt, Die soghd. Hands. des Brit. Mus., ii, letter ii, 
18, 30). 
Concerning Sanskrit Cina, Mahä-Üina, Arab. Sin, Mäsin; Pers. 
Ma&n; compare the article of Pelliot in T'oung Pao, vol. 13 (1912), 

p. 727 €. 
l T. Küpuhk. Kapul Js or Kävul Sywg and Kävulaslän are 
often mentioned in Pahlavi books. NPers. Kabulistan. 

8. Sufsik. This word is the most interesting in the list. It 
happens that we are particularly well informed about the name of the 
Sogdians from the sixth century B.0. onwards. It has therefore been 
often treated, although this form with -88- has not been noticed 
hitherto. The name appears in various dialect forms as follows :— 

1. ugd, uyd: OPers. à u g*d 

8*4 g* *d 
sug d (Hamadän tablet). 
Elam. 3ü-ug-da, $ü-uk-tai-be. 
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Bab. su-ug-du 
Greek Xoy8o: (Herodotus). 
Avestan Vid., 14, suy80.fayana- “dwelling in Suyda " 
Yt., 10:4, guxdsm (var. ll. saoydem, sauxdom, 
8u8em). 
Orkhon Turk. soyduq. 
Päzand soyd IndBd. (= GrBd., 8114). 
NPers. Axe suyd. 
Sogd. (Buddh.) sywöy’n’k (Reichelt, loc. cit., n, 
p. 70), “ Sogdian.” 
(In the old letters) noy8yk, swyõyk nv. 
2. uB8. Pahl. wpa? 
Arm. ozke = Sordik‘, 
3. 48, ad: Syr. só8 200. Marquart, Erüniahr, p. 88, n. 7, 
s6Sigayé “ Sogdians ”. . 
Pahl. yyy GrBd., 8714 süß. 
JOP GrBd., 87°. 
~ Paz. süds here in Bahman Yat, ii, 49, for Pahl. 


2928)0- 
sudo (4030 IndBd. (= GB., 87°). 
4, ül: Pahl. sultk GrBd., 2054. 


GrBa., 86% yy = IndBd. s). 
Yıd., 1* Pahl. Comm. 
Chin. Su-l.? 
Tib. $u-Iik. 
Possibly also Kharosthi inscription suliga, Konow, Ada Orient., 
x, 74. / | 
The establishing of the reading of ais as sußdik has an 
important consequence. It becomes possible to understand a much 
1 For the voiced spirants mdicated by Pe, of. RUES) aBPadai = Av. 
abwadäti- “exposure” (DEM., 76114, eto.); BP DEAL , 43415, beeido 
y eod, GrBd., 2364 ma Páx., BR “Duydar”; poms) wrybas, DEAI., 
8197. 


* For other Chinese transcriptions, see Shiratori, ‘A Study on Bu-t& BU ae or 
Sogdiana,” Mem. Hes. Dep. Toyo Bunko, 1928, No. 2. 
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misunderstood passage of the Bundahiän in GrBd., 19814. DH. has 
Iena: TD. wesya- This is SuBôastän “ Sogdiana ” 
with 9)=@ and qj — B8. The Pärand reading of the IndBd. 


sävkavasta indicates that the word was no longer understood, but 
mechanically transoribed. But with the reading Sufdastan, the whole 
passage is.clear: Zamik í SuBSastan pat ras + had Turkastän av Cénastän 
pat kustak + dür av apäxtar ron “the land of Sogdiana is on the way 
from Turkestan to China in the region far to the north ". 

Turning to GrBd., 1915, we have the passage of which T one is an 
amplification: Ayrärad i Pasangan pat zamik <i> *Sußdastän api-š 
Gépat sah y°anénd “ Ayrérad son of PaSang in the land of Sogdiana 
and him they call Göpat the King”. Here both MSS. are corrupt, 
TD., has jugea and DH. yyorpyy 2340, but happily the IndBd. 
reads in Avestan letters, as before, sdkavasia. With this reading, 
Herzfeld’s conjecture Andarkangistän, AMI., ii, 59, can be dispensed 
with. Following from this, it is now possible to discover the meaning 
of Gópal. Ayrérad is the chief (rat) of Sogdiana. His name is often 
cited. In the Avesta (Vaët, 13, 131, Yaët, 9, 18), Ayraéraéa is brother 


of Franrasyan. In Pahlavi the name is variously spelt : dos 


GrBd., 2304 = InàBd., 79* (in Avestan letters), agrerad ; resa 
| GrBd., 1915 = IndBd. (m Avestan letters), ayririó ; DkM., 4874 
eb). All are transcriptions of the Avestan name. He is here 


brother of Fräsyäp and *Karsvasp, IndBd. (in Avestan letters) 
Karsevaz, and is slain by Fräsyäp, just as Ayraéra@a is sürô.jata- 
“alain by violence ” in the Avesta (Yast, 918). In GrBd., 1975, Ayrera 
receives the title Göpat S&h, evidently because he is rat of Sogdiana. 
The word is variously spelt : Dd. purstin,! 89 aqygqoajeo, GrBd., 2817 


a lepar, GrBd., 1975 s deren Bahman Yast, ti, 1 pur, 
M£nök& yrat, 62% QUIK, Riväyat + Darab Hormusyär, i, 70 


Lau yl and stage. The spelling with 4) suggests a name 
foreign to Pahlavi. If we remember that the abode of Ayrëra is in 


u re e eim ee ener ene 
of this folio of K. 35. 
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Sogdiana, it is but natural to explain the word as gava-pats-! “ Lord of 
Gava”. This Gava is the “ Heart of Sogdiana ”. 

It is twice mentioned in the Avesta. In Vid.,i, 4:— 

biim asanhaméóa KoiÜranoméóa vahiitom fraÜwerosom azem yo Ahurö 
Mazdd 

gàum yim suydö.dayanem. 

The Pahl. Comm. reads: ditikar had givákün rö<ta>stäkän ham 
pahlom fräë brehönit man kē Ohormazd ham (Avestan letters) gavä. 
+ Sultk-maániin, € daët í Sülk-mänsinih. j 

The corresponding commentary of the GrBd., 205191, has: ditkar 
pahlom dat daët à Sülsk-mánién ku-§ suhk patiš mänend. hast baydat 
+ bayändät. (Here the assonance has caused confusion with Surak 
== Syria, as elsewhere.) | 

The second passage is Yast, 1014, most recently treated by Herzfeld, 
AMI., 2, 3seq. In the vulgata: mourum häröyum gaoméa suy 8om 
x'uirizemóg. Gava survived as gat (= yas) in the Arabic geographers 
and as Ho 1n Chinese (Herzfeld, loc. cit., p. b, note 1). When the word- 
was no longer clear $äh could be added, as if “ King of Göpat”. In 
Dd. 89 we find gópat büm “ land of the Lord of GO”. This tendency 
to pleonasm is well-known. An extreme case is GrBd., 231°, gar 4 
Pata$x’ärgar kof. Kar Vištāsp sah is regular. Other cases are the 

"ayöxkust vitàytak, Gr.Bd., 2251, and ariivang + véh, GrBd., 141. 
Kääs, Av. Kava Usaða, receives the addition of Kat, in the Greater 
Bundahiän: Kai Käüs. It is normal in the later Persian epic, 

This has all the appesrance of old tradition misinterpreted by 
later times. It beoomes of ımportance, therefore, to learn what is 
said about Gdpatéah. It would appear that GrBd., 1975, has the 
oldest traits, as quoted above: Ayréra@ + Paëangän pat zamtk + 
SuBôasiän api-§ Gopatiah y"anénd. Here göpatiah is simply 4 title 
of Ayrerad. But in GrBd., 231!, Göpatääh is son of Ayréraéd: 
ut had Ayrörad Gopatéah zat ut ka Fräsyap Manuščihr apük Erünakün 
andar gar $ Pataky'ürgar kof <w>tar kart sēž ut niydz apar hi. 
Ayréra0 had Yazdan üyaft yvàst api-š dn nēvakīh vindat ku-$ Gn späh 
ut gund had an saytth böxt. Frasyäp pat an ahók Ayrerad Ghat. 
AyréraÜ pat an patdain frazand Segen Gopatiah 2at. “And from 
Ayrér&Ü was born Göpatääh. And when Fräsyäp drove ManuXéihr 
with the Iranians into the mountains of Pataëy"ärgar, ruin and want 
was left. Ayréra@ besought Yazdan for a boon. And he received 


1 Cf. also the Pahl. transcription of Av. gava- in aéd.gava- as gvk. 
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this favour that he delivered the army and company from this distress, 
Frasyap slew Ayrérad for this orme. To Ayréraf as a recompense 
for this a son was born who was Göpatdäh.” 

Here then the tıtle has been turned into the personal name of a 
son, 88 happened also with Béfan in the Shähnäma, see Herzfeld, 
AMI., 4, 108. 

To this stage of the legend belongs the statement in Dd. 89, in 
which is given a list of the immortal chiefs (rat): Gopatiah y*atayih apar 
Gópat büm (written F1) as often) kam<v>imand 1 av Érünv« 6t 
pat bar à Ap + Dastya apar nikäs dár& gàv (Avestan letter) HaBaygë 
ke-É patiš bavét spurr spurrih + hamist martöm. “ Göpatsäh’s rule is 
over the land of the Göpat whose frontiers are the same as Eränvöf 
on the bank of the River Daitya. He watches over the ox Haôayaë, 
through which is achieved the perfect perfection of all mankind." 
Here Göpatääh has overshadowed Ayrērað, but is still probably 
thought of as a šāh. In Pahl. Riv. Dd., 164, Gdpatéah is one of the 
fraëkart kartar (producers of Fra&kart). 

But Gópatáàh appears elsewhere as a monster, half man and half 
bull. This aspect of GSpatéah has been much discussed, as by Junker, 
Bibliothek Warburg, 1922, Unvala, BSOS., v, 605, Herrfeld, AMI., 
i, 148, 157, iv, 62, cf. Nyberg, Glossar s.v. Gopet. 

A full description is given in Méndké yrat, 62, 11. 

Göpetšäh pat Érünosk andar kišvar $ yvaniras. ut hab pad ut tak 
nem tan gäv ut had ném tan hadapar martom ut hamvar pat draya-bär 
nifinat ut iniin í Yazdan ham-& kunst. “ Göpatääh is in Eranvé% in 
the division of y'aniras. And from foot and to the middle of the 
body he is an ox, and from the middle of the body above he is a man 
and he site ever on the seashore and makes offering to Yazdän.” 

Can any conolusions be drawn from the geography of this legend 1 
ÁyréraÜ is in Sogdiana, as “ Lord of Gava ", Göpat. Göpatääh rules 
in the land of Göpat, which adjoins Eránvé£. Inthe later form of 
the legend Göpatšāh dwells in Eránvé£ itself. If old traditions have 
survived here, Sogdiana is represented as adjoining Éránvéf. On 
other grounds, Marquart (in Eransahr, p. 155) Andreas, and Herzfeld 
(AMI., i, 104, note 2; ii, 4) have identified Av. Airyansm Va&jo with 
Chorasmia. lf hamvimand $ av Eränvek is trustworthy tradition, this 
was probably also the view of early Commentators. The later view 
is expressed in GrBd., 1981914, Érüneef pat kustak à Aturpatakan 
“ Érünvé£ is in the region of Ädarbäijän”. Geographical names are 
exposed to transference. One of the best examples of such transference 
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ig given by the name of the mountain Upari-saina, which, as Herzfeld, 
AMI ., 1, 84, note 1, has pointed out is found in the Babylonian version 
““pa.ar.d.pa.ra.e.sa.an:na (as also probably in the Elamite 
version, see Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden, p. 152) 
corresponding to OPers. Gandära. .In Pahlavi texte this earlier 
meaning is lost, so that it was even connected with Pärs., af. GrBd., 79”, 
kof i Vas Skift an i Pare had ham kof i Apursén, and GrBd., 80°, 
hamak kad Apdrsen ké-§ apärık kof hà Gdmurt estet rust esta. 

In any case a reminiscence of the situation of Kránv&£ in the north- 
east is not impossible. 


2. dea and den 
The meaning of Pahlavi azat jegye “noble, free” can be fully 
realized only by reference to the Iranian social system. It is the 
designation of a member of-a vis 495) or “ Great House”, which has 


in many Pahlavi passages retained the full meaning of “ Princely 
House", found in the OPers. inscriptions and the Avesta. Av. 
visö.pußra, Pahl. vispuhr, vaspuhr (< “vaispuhr), MPT. vispuhr and 
visduyt, NPers. visduytan (Vía u Ramin, 77%) all express the importance 
of this relationship. The ö-zäia- is one born into such a family with all 
ite social privileges. In the Avesta the word is already more general 
in the passäge, Ya3t, 5, 127, huazäta aredvi sūra. But when Hutaosa 
is called diam Hutaosgm in Yast, 9, 26, it clearly describes her as 
member of a vie. Similarly in Pahlavi, Sahrdär köfdar ut Geat ‘ Prince 
and Mountain Chief and Noble”, Drayt Asdrik, 45 ; Zämäsp Nämak 
(BSOS., vi, 56, $ 15) ázatan ut vazurkän. From ‘noble, yes ” 
to “free” is an easy transition already found in Pahlavi, as andaArik 
. . . üzät bē kari “ he freed the slave”. NPers. dead is “ free, manu- 
mitted”, but azadagán '"'high-born men”, &ada “ free, excellent, 
noble". In Avestan üzäta is one of the epithets applied to the Daënä 
in form of a maiden, Hadöxt Nask, 2, 9. In Armenian azat is both 
“free” and "noble", HAG., 91, and in Georgian azaty “free”, 
azatoba “liberty”. | 

The meaning of ä-zan- is therefore quite certain in the technical 
meaning “to be born a member of a princely house, to be born 
noble, free "1 

It accordingly becomes possible to understand certain other Iranian 


1 If Herzfeld has correotly interpreted the nom. pr. D&tdsh, AAI., ih, 86, this 
meaning may also belong to the unoompounded zia-. 
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words. In the Dätastän à Déntk, 38, 17, dendear Spo S» guriak are 
“ noble warriors" on the side of the Amahraspands and Ohormazd. 
Here we have the word which appears in Georgian, to translate 
of mp@roı, Mark vi, 21, seri umzada mi'avari'a mist‘a da at'asist'ati'a 
mist‘a da arnaurt‘a Galileast‘a Beimvov Emolmsev rots eyioräow afro 
xal rois xıAudpxois Kal rots mparrois rs D'aMAaías. Acoording to 
Brosset, in his edition of Vayult's Geography, p. T, the azwaury are 
the fifth class “de race noble ordinaire". A corresponding word 
does not oocur in Ciakciak’s Armenian dictionary and in the Armenian : 
version of Mark vi, 21, rots mpesrous is rendered by mecamecac. Pahlavi 
Gendvar is *äzn + abar. But azn appears in Armenian in the meaning 
of “nation, people, generstion”. Here we probably have *a-ens- 
from Iranian (for the suffix of. Av. sti-), which with the suffix -va(n)- 
gives *G-mi-va(n)-, in Armenian azniu “ noble, great, excellent”. Bo 
again à-zan- in the sense of '' be noble ”’: 

It can hardly be doubted in view of Pahlavi denavar and Arm. aznsu 
that Avestan dsna- as ‘epithet of frazanis- “children ”, and of manah- 
“mind ” has this same meaning of “noble”. Thus in the blessing 
Yak, 10, 3: Adaonam rawuhiš surd spontd fravasayö dadaits Gsnam* 
frazaintim “The Good Powerful Fravartis givers of increase bestow 
noble progeny”. _ d 
. The Armenian azniu is further useful in supplying the explanation 
of MPT. b’myv, Salemann, Man. St., 554, v. 5 :— 

morn b’myv’n "vy nend Sdyh 
murvan bamıvan oy nazend sa5tha 
“ Brilliant birds are there sporting happily." ^ 

The word bdmiv can be explained as *bämi-va(n-) from bānt- 
“shining ", of. Av. bamantoa- in vasirdsta . . . bämaniod “and 
briliant . . . garments”. The long -+- is further supported by the 
Sanskrit forms (Rgveda) érustivan-, aratwan-. With the same suffix we 
have Av. diniva, Yaët, 10, 46, where Vayu says : dinioa nama ahmi “I 
am named diniwa”. This can be explained as *ans- (for the form, cf. 
Old Persian böfi- “ tribute ”) with -van from an- “ breathe, blow”, 
cf. Greek dvenos “wind”, Sanskrit ansla- “wind”. Similarly, 
Iran. dam- means both “breathe” and “ blow", NPers. damidan 
* breathe ", Saka padama “ winds ". 


1 Hertel's translation in the Glossary to Die awest. Herrschafte- und Siegesfewer, 
1831, has not reached beyond an etymology. 
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The Pahlavi commentators translate äsnača mand asaonam by 
äni arts méntin + ahraßān (Visprat, 11, 3 = Spiegel, 12, 16), 


and äsnam frazainitm by 983r frazand in Yasna, 62, 5 (= Spiegel, 
61, 13). This is asnizak (asnütak), adjectival participle to *äsnitan 
which appears in the nomen agentis denitar: DkM., 822%, parvartar ut 
asnitar + driyušān ‘ nourisher and sustainer of the poor". In Dätastän 
i Denik, 16°, pii! $ péramón ast kë pat Gsnitarth + zivenäk jan tarr- 
vayěišnīk *bavet “the flesh around the bone which for the sustenance 
of the vivifying sonl is freshly-growing ". Hence aentiak is probably 
“ gustained, brought up, nourished”. AIW. s.v. *üsna- should be 
altered accordingly. E 

1 Cf. Oæ. (Dig.) fid “ flesh ”, (Iron) fid: Luke xxiv, 39, udan fjd ama sijia nài 


wrda odpxa xal dorda oùx ya. Pahl. Texts, 145, $ 13, pits gantn beside göst i go 
mil. 


Nahhanah Tittha Mangala, The River-bathing 
Ceremony in Siam! 
By H. G. Quarrron WALES 


CCORDING to Manu the samskäras, or Hindu initiation rites, are 
twelve in number, but by other early Indian writers the list is. 

variously estimated as from ten to sixteen or even more. In the 
Siamese Brahmanical books the number laid down is ten, and these 
rites are known as “the ten auspicious ceremonies" (bidh 
dafamañgala), but there are in addition some ceremonies in con- 
nection with conception and birth which would bring the number 
up to sixteen or more. The latter remain in force, but of “the ten 
auspicious ceremonies ” most are obsolete and the only ones that 
are still in general favour are the shaving of the first hair of the new- 
born, the giving of the first name to the ohild, and the tonsure ; while 
the ceremony which we are about to consider has been performed u 
to modern times, but for princes and princesses of the highest (Odu Fa) 
rank only. With the exception of the tonsure, which was made the 
subject of a scholarly monograph by the late Colonel Gerini,? none 
of these ceremonies has ever been seriously studied by European 
scholars. This is perhaps in the main due to the difficulty of obtainihg 
information on account of their private or domestic nature and the 
fact that there is little mention of them in Siamese literature. But 
since the river-bathing ceremony of Cd& Fas, like their tonsure, is of 
a semi-public and very spectacular nature, some interesting official 
records of it have been. preserved. 

Nahhänah tittha mangalam (Pali, tittha = landing-place, nahanam 
= bathing, mañgala = auspicious) is the classic term applied to.the 
river-bathing ceremopy in Sidm, but the popular form of the ceremony 
was formerly known as bidht mangala lan dà són vay nam “ suspicious 
tite of taking the child out to bathe at a river (or sea) landmg and 
teaching him to swim ". The name of the popular form of the ceremony 
is interesting as showing that in former times the ceremony retained 
ıts early function of marking a definite stage in the development of 
the child, an occasion on which it was taught to swim, and after which 

1 The system of tranalteraiion used in this article 18 that of M. G. Coedés, for 


which see Heoweil des Inscriptions du Siam, pt. 1, p. 10. 


* Chtijdkontemangala, by Colonel G. E. Gertni, Bangkok, 1895. On pages 2 and 8 
the author gives à list of “the ten suspicious ceremonies ”. 
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it would be regarded as more independent and capable of taking care 
of itself. This stage of initiation was immediately antecedent to that 
marked by the tonsure, after which the initiate was regarded as 
having definitely bidden.farewell to childhood days. The importance 
of the river-bathing ceremony in the social life of a people like the 
Siamese, whose welfare largely depended on their being amphıbious 
at an early age, is evident. But like most of the other samsküras, 
probably as a result of the influence of Buddhism, the popular ceremony 
lost 15s hold on the people and died out about a hundred years ago, 
after which the ceremony as performed for Odu Fă princes and 
princesses alone remained in favour. This royal ceremony was 
performed in the ninth, eleventh, or thirteenth year of age, and is 
called simply bidAs lan eran '! the bathing ceremony ". It will be seen 
from the account which follows, that the observance has lost its early 
function and degenerated into a rather meaningless ceremonial bath 
and abhiseka, in analogy to many other royal ceremonies. 

I am not aware of the existence of any record of the manner in 
which the popular form of the ceremony was performed, but there 
is material for a fairly detailed description of the river-bathing 
ceremony of Cdu Fas. The following account refers to the first occasion 
on which the lan sran was revived at Bangkok, after the destruction 
in A.D. 1767 of the old capital, Ayudhya, and ıt became the model for 
all future royal ceremonies of the kind.! 

In the year a.D. 1812 the eldest son of King Rama II by a royal 
mother attained the age of nine years, and his father reflected that, 
whereas in the first reign royal tonsures had been performed in the 
style of those of Ayudhy&, the rıver-bathing ceremony of Cau Fas 
had not yet been carried out. The older people who had seen this 
ceremony at Ayudhyä had nearly all died, and the knowledge of the 
way 1n which it should be carried out would soon be lost. Accordingly, 
at the coming of the fourth month (Phalguna), Prince Catt Fa Kram 
Hivañ Bidakge Mantri and Cat Brahyä Sridharmädhiräja were 
&ppointed superintendents of the arrangements for the river-bathing 
ceremony of the young prince. 

The preparations for the lan eran resembled those for the sokánta 
(tonsure of Cats Fas) except that instead of a Kailäsa mountain being 
built within the Grand Palace enclosure, a four-sided spire-roofed 


1 My chief authonty is Brah räja bansävaktära krun rdtanakonadia rdjakal di 
sòn (History of the Seoond Reign), pp 144 to 149, by H.R.H. Prince Demrong, who 
bases his aooount on the contemporary Bangkok annals by Céu Brahyä Dibdkravanna, 
together with the official regulations for the oarrying out af the oeremony. 
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shrine (mandapa) was ereoted on & pontoon, similar to those used 
for Siamese floating houses. The pontoon was moored at the royal 
landing, and the mandapa, which stood on the central part of the 
pontoon, was built of figwood (udumbara) covered with white cloth, 
and had carved doors at each of the four sides. Beneath the mandapa, 
the pontoon was cut away to make a bathing pool, with a floor beneath 
the water-level made of a trellis of strong bamboo laths, protected on 
the outside by the meshes of a net, while the inside of the floor and 
walls of the bathing pool was covered with cloth. Thus a safe artificial 
bathing place was constructed, into which the river water was admitted 
but from which noxious aquatic animals were excluded. Running 
round the edge of the bathing pool, at the water-level, was a foot- 
board on which people could stand, and to which access was obtained 
from the floor of the pontoon by means of three ladders, a silver 
one on the north, a gilded one on the south, and a so-called “ crystal ’’ 
one on the eastern side, which was nearest to the landing-place. On 
the western edge of the pool, within the mandapa, was placed a seat of 
two stages for the mürdhabhiseka (anointment of the head), while 
three artificial prawns, of gold, red-gold, and silver respectively, three 
fish of similar materials, & pair of gilded coco-nuts, and a pair of 
silvered ones, were also placed at hand. Possibly the artificial prawns 
and fish were meant to represent the wonderful aquatic fauna of the 
Anotatta lake in the Himalayan fairyland, while it may be presumed, 
on the analogy of the bundle of coco-nuts carried on royal barges in 
lieu of life-belts, that the gilded and silvered coco-nuts used in this 
ceremony were intended to be used as floats by the young prince. 
The mandapa was surrounded by three concéntric rows of rajatdi 
fences, decorated with gold, red-gold, and silver umbrellas reapeotively.! 
At the four corners of the mandapa the Brahmans placed tables to 
support the chank-shell water, and the consecrated water called 
nam krat “ sharp, or powerful water”, for sacrificing for victory. 
Durmg the ceremony, soldiers armed with lances, the handles of 
which were wrapped in gold, stood within the middle fence, ten men 
to each of the three exposed sides. Between the middle and outer 
fences stood soldiers armed with iron swords, fifteen to each of the 
three sides. Outside the outer fence there were soldiers armed with 


1 The räjevdt fence 18 made of lattice, with gaps for ingress and egress, and is 
decorated at intervals with small tered paper umbrellas. It ıs erected around the 
ares in which ceremonies are performed, when these take place in the open air, in 
order to exolude evil influences. 
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swords, sixteen to each of the three sides, while in the water near to 
the raft there were soldiers similarly armed, to the number of sixteen 
on each of the three sides. On the north side of the pontoon, outside 
the fences, stood soldiers armed with flint-locks. Throne-barges were 
moored alongside the landing, while monkey barges, garuda barges, 
guard boate, and war barges with figure-heads representing various 
animals, the paddlers wearing red hats and coats, cast anchor in a 
cirele to the number of thirty-nine boats. There were boats with 
crocodile figure-heads, and boats casting nets in order to catch any 
malignant beaste which might enter the protected circle, and endanger 
the safety of the young prince during the ceremony. Inside the 
Grand Palace enclosure, a pavilion was erected for the Brahmanic 
rites and a hallowed circle (brahd2& mandala) was prepared in the 
Tusita Maha Präsäda (throne hall) for the recitation of auspicious 
stanzas by the Buddhist monks. Protective threads (say sificana) of 
unspun cotton were passed round each of the places at which rites 
were to be performed in order to preserve them from evil influences, 
as in the sokdnia ceremony. 

On Friday, the fourth day of the waxing of the fourth month, the 
young prince was attired m white in the Baifäla Dakgina section of the 
Royal Residence, whence, in the afternoon, he proceeded in state 
accompanied by a procession similar to that of sokäntas,! by a circuitous 
route partly outside the palace wall, to the Tusita Maha Präsäda, 
where the king, who had gone there by a more direct route, was 
waiting to assist him from his palanquin. The palace ladies led him 
by the hand and invited him to have his feet washed by the pages 
in a silver basm. When this had been done he entered the throne 
hall, sat down within the hallowed circle, and listened to the recita- 
tion of parita sultas (protective stanzas). Afterwards the kmg 
entered and lit candles of worship, repeated the sla precepts, and 
remained to listen to the parita recitations until they were finished. 
The palace ladies then led the prince to the mounting stairs, and the 
king assisted him to mount his palanquin, after which he returned 
with the procession to the Royal Residence. Similarly, on the 


1 The sokdaja procesmon is headed by military units, behind which march pages 
dressed as devaid, and groupe of boys dressed in the costumes of various countries, 
red and green drummers of victory, Brahmans scattering parched moe or playing 
ceremonial instruments, and d&msels bearing peacock standards; then comes the 
prinoe's palanquin &ooompenied by royal umbrella, sunshade, and fan, and the 
procession is closed by officials ımpersonatung devas of the Indra and Brahmé& heavens, 
maids of honour carrying the prinoe's insignia, and pages leading oaparisoned chargers. 
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following two evenings, the prince went in state to listen to the 
Buddhist recitations, but this is to be regarded merely as the prepara- 
tion which is the prelude to most important royal ceremonies. 

On Monday, the seventh of the waxing, in the morning, fifteen 
monks went to recite auspicious stanzas at the bathing place. When 
the prince arrived in state, the king assisted him from his palanquin, 
and the palace ladies led him to the landing where he removed his 
shoes and ornaments. As the auspicious time drew near, the king led 
the prince by the hand from the landing to the “ raft of scented water ”. 
Then Prince Bidaksa Mantri took the young prince by the hand and, 
following the king, they went to the mandapa. The.king sat upon a 
chair within the rajavdt fences, and the prince sat on a cushion near 
the chair. The Brah Maha Raja Gri (High Priest of Siva) floated the 
gold, red-gold, and silver prawns and fish, and the two pairs of gilded 
and silvered coco-nuts in the bathing pool; and the korā (astrologer) 
made an oblation to the water at the auspicious time of 7.18 a.m. 
Officials beat the Gong of Victory, sounded the conches and other 
musical instruments, and fired signal guns in the bows of the barges, 
all at the same time. The king carried the young prince to the “ crystal 
ladder" and Prince Cda Fa Kram Khun Isaränuräkge received him 
in his arms and oarried him down to the bathing pool. He let him 
seize the cooo-nuts and bathe in the river water in the pool. Then 
he brought him up and placed him on the anointment seat, where the 
young prince was sprinkled by the king with water from a dextrose 
chank., The Sängharöja sprinkled him with water which had been 
consecrated by means of the recitation of Buddhist mantras, the 
_ senior members of the royal family sprinkled him with water from 
sacred lotus gourds, and lastly, the Brahmans offered chank-water 
and ndm krai. When this bathing in scented waters was finished 
and the young prince had changed his wet robes and was dressed in 
Indian style, he was accompanied by Prince Bidakga Mantri to the 
landing, where the procession was already drawn up, and the members 
of which had now donned red garments. The king having assisted 
the prince to mount his palanquin, the procession returned in state 
to the Royal Residence via the circuitous route outeide the walls, 
but the king proceeded to the Tusita Mahé Präsäda and made offerings 
to the monks who had officiated. Later, the prince, having removed 
his Indian dress and attired himself as usual, went by the short inner 
route to the Tusita Maha Prasada and made offerings to the monks, 
afterwards returning by the same way. 
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Meanwhile, in the Cäkrabartibimän section of the Royal Residence 
officials had set up three pat-éris of gold, silver, and crystal respectively, 
bearing offerings of food ! ; and in front of these they had placed the 
young prince’s throne. In the afternoon, the young Cdt FG, dressed 
in the attire of a prince of the highest rank, went in state procession 
to the C&krabartibiman, where the king received him and escorted 
him to the golden throne prepared for him. He was now about to 
relinquish the personal name that had been given him at the naming 
ceremony a month after birth. At the auspicious time of 2.36 p.m. 
the ceremonial instruments were sounded, and a golden plate (subarna- 
pdfa) was presented to the prince, on which were inscribed his new 
style and title, as follows: Cat Fa Mankut Sammutidevävanga Banga 
léraksátriya Khätiya Räjakumära. Then the taper-waving rite 
(vian dian) was performed by the Brahmans, for the benefit of the 
prince. This rite, which is a form of pradaksina intended to ward off 
evil influences, is frequently performed in Siamese ceremonies. The 
Brahmans and others pass from hand to hand lighted tapers, three of 
which are fixed in a lenticular holder, around the person or thing it is 
desired to honour, fanning the smoke towards that person or thing. 
The final rite of the lan eran, as of the sokánta, was the sambhoj, or 
feast, in which the young prince partook of a small quantity of 0000- 
` nut milk mixed with food from the pat-éris, as nourishment for the 
khuafi, or spirit of the child. This rite was repeated twice again, on 
the eighth and ninth days of the waxing, being thus performed thrice 
in all 

It should be remarked that it was more usual and proper in Siam 
to change the names and titles of persons of the royal family after 
they had undergone the tonsure, for not only does that ceremony 
symbolize a more complete break with childhood, but there is also’ 
the olassical Indian precedent of the god Khandhakumara, whose 
name was changed to Maha Vighnega after tonsure. 


1 The pa:-hi, of whichever material, oonsısts of supemmposed trays on stands 
(dan) of decreasing dimensions, so that the whole has an auspicious tapering appearance. 





A Vocabulary of’ the Language of Marau Sound, 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands 


Compiled by W. G. Ivens, M.A., Litt.D., Research Fellow of the 
University of Melbourne 


TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


art., artiole 

demonst., demonstrative. 

ezo., exclusive (of personal pronouns, 
exoluding the person or persons 
addressed}. 

iacl, inclusive (of personal pronouns, 
including the person or persons 
addressed). 

interrog , interrogative. 

(kw) marks a noun as taking the suffixed 
pronouns kw, mu, na, denotang 


posseemon. 
As noun. 


v.* , verbal noun. 

(na, ^) marks & noun as taking the 
suffixed pronoun xa in the third person 
angular, and the plural suffix si in 
the third person plural. 


^g. negative. 

ob}, object. 

onomatop., onomatopoetlo. 

partıc., participle. 

pers, person. 

pl, phu., plural. 

possess., possessive pronoun. 

sing., singular. 

subj, subject. 

su. suffix, suffixed. 

t., ir, tranmtive. 

vt, verb intranntıve, Le. & verb to 
which the pronoun of the object cannot 
be suffixed. 

va, verbal noun. 

vo., Yooative. 

v.t, verb transıtıve, ie. a verb to which 
the pronoun of the object may be 
suffixed. 


LANGUAGES QUOTED 


FL, Florida, Solomon Islands. 

IN., Indonema. 

Langalanga, Male, Solomon Islands. 
Law, North-East Mala, Solomon Islands. 
Alalw‘s, North Mala, Solomon Islands. 


Alota, Banks Islands, New Hebrides. 
Orcka, Little Mala, Solomon Islands. 
Pol, Polynesia. 

S., Sa‘a, Lattle Mala, Solomon Islands. 
U, Ulavra, Solomon Islands 


NOTES 
1. The use of diseresis over the vowel a, e.g. asi “ soa ”, denotes the “ Umleut ”, 


a changing to e after & preceding ¢ or « and with + or w also following. The Marau 
Sound people do not always observe this change in the particular words, and also they 
make the change in an arbitrary fashion. 

2. The sign ‘ denotes a dropped consonant, and in the spoken language there us 
a break in the pronunciation when such a sign is employed in the written language. 
The consonants thus dropped are “ the Melaneman g ”, k, 1, s, s, t. 

4. The accent, if any, falls on the last syllable. There 18 no movement of the upper 
lip on the part of the people when speaking, and the speech w thrust forward as it were, 
the lips being parted but slightly. Little stress is put on the words: there is httle mse 
and fall of sound, and the result is a running and unvarıed stream of sound. 

5. Words spelt with a hyphen, e.g. masia-, are not used without the suffixed 
pronouns ku, mu, aa, eto., which denote possesauon. 

8. The letters employed are a, ¢, À, t$, k, L m, 2, 0, p, T, 8, i «, w. The vowels 
have the Italian sounds. The doubhng of a vowel, exoept where a “ break " occurs, 
Indicates a long vowel sound. No nasal sounds oocur in the language. 
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PREFACE 

ARAU SOUND lies at the south-east end of the island called 
Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands. There is no native 
name for the Sound as a whole, and it received ita present name owing 
to the fact that the island which lies at the eastern entrance to the 
Sound is called Marau, i.e. Island. Other islands in the Sound are named 
Peura, Sinamairuka (Sinamailuks), Tawaihi, Marapa. The last-named 
island, Marapa (Malapa), is the “ home of the dead ” for the peoples 
of the South-East Solomons. The local native name for the hill districte 
above the Sound is Kera. The name which was given both to the 
Sound, and to the coastal districts of the mainland near, by the first 
white visitors in modern days, Bishops G. A. Selwyn and J. C. 
Patteson, is Gera, which is the name used of the Bound by the people 
of San Cristoval. The people of the Sound are immigrante from 
Wairokai, Waisisi, Waıroha, and Uhu on the west coast of Big Mala, 
and their language is closely allied to that of Oroha, Little Mala, 
and Areare, the language spoken at Wairokai, ete. It is probable 
that the first migration from Mala to the Sound settled at Marau, the 
island at the eastern entrance. There is a ghost called Huu ni nima 
connected with Marau Island, who is said to have led the migration. 
War and fighting are said to have been the reasons which led to the 
migration. The present Mala people were already occupying the islands 
in the Sound at the time of the visit of the Spanish explorers in 1568, 
as is shown by the fact that they acted as guides and took the Spaniards 

to the neighbourhood of Wairokai and Waisisi. 

Bishop G. A. Selwyn first visited the Sound in 1856, with San 
Cristoval men as guides. There was regular intercourse between the 
peoples of the Sound and those of the north-west end of Ban Cristoval, 
and Kekeo, the wife of Stephen Taroaniara, the San Cristoval man who 
was kılled in 1871 with Bishop Patteson, came from Peura Island in 
the Sound. Bishop Patteson obtained men from several of the islands 
in the Sound, and took them to Kohimarama, Auckland, New Zealand, 
where one of them, Porasi by name, died. In 1857 the Bishop slept 
ashore at Peura Island. . | | 

At Kohimarama Bishop Patteson compiled and printed 
grammatical notes of the language of Marau Sound, with a short 
catechism, a translation of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Lord's Prayer, 
and a list of words. I do not know whether any copy of this is extant, 
but H. C. von der Gabelentz published some of the material in D4e 
melanesischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1873. The influence of San Cristoval 
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words and grammar is plainly to be seen in Bishop Patteson’s material. 
Taroaniara probably served as his interpreter, and it is owing to him 
that inter alia ‘‘ Kauraha ” has been used aa the equivalent of “God” 
in the translation of the Creed. Kauraha has been shown by Dr. C. E. 
Fox to be a female snake ghost belonging to Santa Ana Island off 
Ban Cristoval. The local people of Marau Sound were ignorant of 
Kauraha when I questioned them, and said that Kauraha was a 
“ school ghost " whom Porasi had told them of during the divination 
of his ghost. 

As an instance of the way in which mistakes are made in first 
translations, even by &n experienced scholar like Bishop Patteson, 
one may quote the word labegumatas, used in the Creed as a translation 
of“ suffered”. I was puzzled by the word till I split ıt into two parts, 
labegu mata'i “ my body is ill". Evidently the Bishop gave an 
instance of “suffer ” by saying “ my body is ull ”, and was furnished 
with a literal rendering of this, which then passed into the Creed. 

I have been able to verify most of the words which appear in 
von der Gabelentz, but have failed to find any proof of the use of 
ni as an article, as stated by him. The use of ni as an article in Arosi, 
San Oristoval, is probably the reason for ite insertion in the grammar 
of Mareu Sound. 

The present vocabulary was compiled from words oollected durıng 
my stay at Sinamairuka Island, Marau Sound, in October and 
November, 1927, during the course of my work as Research Fellow 
for the University of Melbourne. From the materials available I have 
also compiled a grammar of the language, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. V, Part II, 1929. 


VOCABULARY OF THE LANGUAGE OF Marau BOUND 
A 
There is an interchange of a and o in certain words: paina, 
poina, big. 
a 1, personal article used with all proper names both male and female : 
‘ a Mouria; used to denote specific relatives: a maamaa, 
father, a tette, mother; used with are, thing: a are, So-and-so ; 
ikira a are, So-and-so and those with him; a huka, Such-and- 
such a woman; a porona, Buch-and-such a man; a mareho, 
- So-and-80 ; seen in atst, who. 8. a. 
a 2, noun ending: hatarea, sea-coast ; riuriua maeraa, epidemic of 
sickness; rorotoa, darkness. 8. a. | 
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a 3, personal pronoun 3 sing.; suffixed to verbs and prep. as obj. 
8. d. 
a 4, passive ending: napotaa, broken, sktAta. 
‘a 5, article: ‘a mera mane mau neena, that is my boy; ‘a iaa, what 
(thing)? ‘a are nau neena, that is mine; ‘a keu, a cockle ; 
‘a iaa noko horoia a's, what shall I kill it with? na 1. 
‘a 6, adjectival suffix: porapora'a, black, dark blue; mato'a, earthy. 
8. ‘a. 
‘a 7, possessive stem: “aku, etc. B. ‘a. 
‘a 8, suffix to possessive : 'aku'a, ‘amu‘a, eto. 8. ‘a. 
‘a 9, prefix forming participles: ‘apuo. 8. ‘a. 
‘aʻa 1, exclamation of assent. 
‘a‘a 2, article, used as plural of ‘a 5: ‘a‘a are nau neena, those things 
are mine. 
aapu v.i., to be sacred, holy, to be tabu. Lau aabu. 
aara v.i., to bite. 
aarm v.t. 8. ala. 
‘ae (ku) n., foot, leg: tare ‘ae, to begin. 8. ‘ae. 
aha v.i., to incise. 
ahasi v.t. S. aha. 
ahaa v.i., to be bitter. S. ahaa. í 
ahe v.i., to flow, of current or tide. 
ahesi v.t., to carry along in flood. S. ahe. 
ahi, a woman's waist dress of fibre. 
ahu 1, v.i., to wrap up. 
chum v.t., B. du 
ahu 2, v.i., to be complete : awara e ahu, a full ten. 
ahusi v.t., to make a complete round of: e ahusta hanua, it has 
gone all round the country. 
ahuta- (ku) n., all: ahutana taana are, everything. 8. ahu. 
at l: ai rao, exclam., oh then! ax rao vo ‘o hura na, so it is you who 
have come! has D. 
‘dt 2, negative, no, not; used with e, it, there iB: ‘o iria e ‘ds, did you 
think ıt wasn’t so? Malu'u ‘ai. j 
‘di 3, a tree: noko $ tohua na ‘ds, I am for chopping a tree; wawasu 
‘at, tip of tree ; toʻo ‘erena ‘ài, top of tree. 8. ‘at. 
‘ds, ‘& 4, person, thing: ‘at utaa, what person? are noo na ‘et noo, 
this one and that. Malu'u ‘ar. 
d'4 6, adverb, prep., therein, thereat, thereby, thereof, thereon, 
therewith ; kira piipit e's, used for stone-boiling ; ‘au raat rata 


+ 
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a‘ ‘ana taa, how do you name it? ‘au tau siem e's, you have 
done right therein; + hiru 4^4, on top of it; ‘ans hori e's, to 
buy therewith ; hana ‘ant a‘i, for the eating of it; sistho a's, 
to blow on, of wind. 8. ant; Lau am. 

a's 6, trans. suff. to verb, partic.: ha'aratod'á ; ponie's. 

dins trans. suff. to verb: sthoa‘ins. S. a's. 

‘avara v.i., to be misang, not found. ‘ai 2. ‘es‘ara. 

‘aka poss. pl. 1, ours, for us; used also as obj. of intransitive 
verb, 

'akaikura poss. dual 1; used of things to eat. ‘aka; 'ataskura. 

‘akaoru, 'akaoru'a poss. pl. 1, ours; used of things to eat. 

akaro (ku) n., the ghost of ordinary people, soul. As‘ona. S. akalo. 

akauri v.i., to be possessed of. B. akaurt. 

akeake v.i., to be dry. ateate. 

‘aku poss. sing. 1, mine, for me, for me to eat; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb: e hana ta‘a ‘aku, he shot and wounded me 
badly; kat ui ‘eku, my right hand; totohu ‘dku, of my own 
accord. 

'dku'a, mine, of things to eat. 
‘aku‘i, aa ‘dku‘a, but used of many things. S. ‘aku. 

‘ama‘arua poss. dual 2, yours. x 

ama‘t v.t., to carry on the shoulder. 

'amams posa. pl. 1, excl., ours; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, 
us. 8. ‘amams. 

‘ama‘auru poss. pl. 2, yours. 

amasi 1, v.t., to pity, to be sorry for. 8. amant. 

amasi 2, v.i., to eat a relish with vegetable food. 8. amadı. 

‘ameru, ‘ameru‘g poss. pl. 1, excl., ours, for us. 

'ame'eru, ‘ame‘erua posa. pl. 1, excl., ours. 

‘ami pers. pron. pl. 1, excl., we, us. U. ‘ami. 

amire‘s v.i., to be startled. B. assre‘s. 

'amiu poss. pl. 2, yours; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, you. 

‘amu poss. sing. 2, yours, for you; used also as obj. of intransitive 

* verb, you. 

‘anu's poss. sing. 2, yours, of many things to eat. 

‘ana 1, poss, sing. 3, his, hers, its, for him, etc. : kas us ‘ana, his right 
hand; mera ‘ana a God, God's Bon; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb: to‘o ‘ana, to own it, to hit it. S. ana. 

‘ana 2, prep., about it, concerning. taa wou ‘ana, it doesn't matter. 
‘ana 1. 
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‘ana 3, prep., at, by, about: ‘am to's ‘ana hana, to work at a hana 
garden; ‘ana iaetaena horo'a, at some time; ‘au raai rata 
d'4 ‘ana iaa, you call its name after what ? how do you name 
it + ‘ana au neena, at that clamp of bamboos. ‘ana 1. 

‘ana 4, conjunctive, if, when. S. ana.’ 

‘ana D: tangahuru ‘ana, the tenth. B. ana. 

‘ans 1, in order to, for the purpose of: ‘ans to's ‘ana hana, to work 
at a hana garden ; “ant hort e's, to buy with; kas ‘ent us, hand 
for throwing, right hand. 8. ans. 

‘ant 2, of: rua mane ‘ani kira, two men of them. 9. dns. 

‘ant 3, v.t., to eat: ‘ant hanaraa, to eat food; hana ‘ani a's, for its 
eating. Lau ‘ans. 

‘ani 4, pron. 3 sing., it: ka toʻo + ‘ans, hits it. ‘ana 1. 

ano, garden ground. _ 

ano‘a adj., dirty, covered with earth. S. ano. 

aorar v.t., to expose a body for burial: aorat lukası. U. aora. 

apa 1, side, part: apa mat, this side; apa mauri, the weather side of 
the island ; apa oro, the right side; + apa ns ast na wou, that . 
part of the sea over there. 8. apa. 

apa 2, leaf of tree: Apart sirs tora raka, a ghost at Marapa. B. apa. 

apa 3, v.i., to crouch. 

apata‘ins v.t., to lie in wait for. 8. aapwa. 

apar niu, 10,000 coconuts. S. id. 

àpi (ku) n., beside, alongside, in the house of: Aorta keni + epina, to 
buy a wife for him; sap. B. àpi. 

‘apu (ku) n., blood. 

‘apura adj., bloody. 8. 'apu. 

‘apuo partic., returned ; v.i., to return. puo. 

‘apuro v.i., partic., as 'apuo. 8. 'apulo. 

araha n., a chief; v.i., to be a chief. 

arahama v.n., kingdom. 8. alaha. . 
‘arahu partic., come apart, of axe-head, etc. 8. ‘alangu. 
arahuu v.i., to talk in a parable. 

arahuuta v.n., a parabolic saying. 8. alahuu. 

ara 1, v.i., to answer. : 

. aram v.b. 8. ala, 

‘ara 2: ‘dt ‘ara, to be missing. B. tala. 

araka, a coleus. S. asaka. 

araiana : + aratana, in the middle. 

are, areare 1, n., thing: are (nau, my thing; used of persons, with 
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or without a personal article: are na, a are, Boca EA who do 
you mean! mans are, a thing; rua mani are, two things ; 
are mora‘s, only things; may be replaced by ‘ai 4; are noo 
na ‘ei noo, this and that. 
are 2, v.t., to call upon, to summon to one’s aid: are At‘ona, to pray, 
to invoke a ghost. 9. are. 
Areare, the name of a people occupying the south end of Big Mala 
from whence the Marau Sound people came. are 1. 
ari: ari noro, to hear; art ponosi, to forget. | 
arına (ku) n., ear. B. Alinge, 
arisi v.t., to awake. U. tilisi. 
arite, a sea journey. 8. aide. 
aro, taro. Lau alo. 
aru 1, v.i., to become, to turn into: ma aru pa'ewa, he turned into a 
shark. U. alu. 
aru, arua 2, pers. pron. dual 2, you two; used as subject. 
arurae, aruaruras v.i., to think, to meditate upon. aru 1. S, Musas. 
‘aru‘a, black magic. S. sdru‘e. 
ass l, sea: wat est, at sea. B. dst. 
ast (ku) 2, brother, sister, ortho-cousin. S. dst. 
asi 3, v.t., to throw down, to throw away: ui asi, to throw down, 
a tabu, a leaf thrown at the root of a tree. 8. asi. 
asta adv., very, used of a superlative: wartia noʻo asta, inne ago. 
B. aee. 
‘asthe v.i., onomatop., to sneeze. 9. ‘ästhe. 
asist v.l., to be lost, to wander. 
asu, asuasu 1, v.i., to shake, to quake, to be moved. 
asuasu n., earthquake. 
asus v.t. B. deu. 
asu 2, v.i., to make a thing, to build a canoe. 
asumi v.t. 8. Adu. 
asuhe, rat. S. asthe. 
ata 1, n., specific numeral, ten: atas niu, ten coconuts. B. ada. 
‘ala 2; poss. pl. 3, their: reho ‘ata, their words; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb, them. 8. ada. 
‘ataikura, see ‘akatkura. 
atara v.i., to be odd in number, to be over ten: awara km atara moa, 
hapiy more than ten. S. daadala. 
‘atarua poss. pl. 3, theirs. 
‘atauru poss. pl. 3, theirs, of limited number of people. 
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aie n., different, another: aie mani tri d'i ro‘u, another way of saying 
it. 8. eta, one. 

ateate v.i., to be dry. akeake. . 

‘ato v.i., to be difficult, scarce. Lau ‘ato. 

atowaa, broad day: pus ent aiowaa, broad day to-day, 10 a.m.- 
2 p.m. | B. atowaa. 

au 1, bamboo: pe au, bamboo water-carrier. B. Au. 

‘au 2, pers. pron. pl. 2, you; used as subject: ‘au tau siens e's, you 
have done right in that. 

‘auru pers. pron. pl. 2, us; suff. to verbs and prep. as obj., or used 
as subj., we. 

awa, awaawa v.i, to roar, to buzz: sme ko awaawa + erinaka, 
mosquitoes buzz in our ears. 

awat v.t., to draw in the breath. 
awast v.t., to affect a person, of ghostly action: hau nt awast, 

the rock at the ghost’s landing-place at Marapa. 8. awa. 

awaa v.i., to be convalescent after an attack of malaria, to be in good 
health. 8. awaa. 

awara 1, v.i., to ory out, to yell. S. awara. 

awara 2, n., ten, used of a full ten, not used in counting a series : 
awara mana rua, twelve. S. atoala. 


E 


el, pers. pron. sing. 3, he, she, it ; follows the noun as a second subject, 
or is used by itself as subject; used with a collective noun : 
ian e makata, the daylight lightened, it is daylight; e dam 
noʻo, it is daylight; e mat komu sams, it is not in our country; 
uhi e pito, hasi raona mato, the yam has sprouted, plant it in 
the ground ; follows neta, he: neta e raaia, he knows it. B. e. 

e 2, used before numerals: e rua, two; e hita, how many? B. e. 

ʻe 9, particle expressing purpose: kura kat rae ‘e watiwa, let us two go 
for a walk. U. ‘e. : m 

‘ei 1, a person, a thing: ‘ei mas ha'ını‘o, is no one with you ? ‘ei utaa, 
what person? what one? ‘a ‘ei, the person; taa'i rwa ‘ei, 
taa‘s olu ‘es, two or three things; haru ‘et e una, some things 
are like that ; are noo na ‘et noo, this and that ; ‘et fera, many 
things; ‘ei nei e uriha‘inia ‘ei nei, this one is like that. ‘44 4. 

‘et 2, negative, no, not. ‘ds 2. - 

eins tr. suff. to verb. ami. 

'ei ara, see ‘Aara. 
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em demonst., this: pus ent, this day, to-day; ter (kat, ke) 
em, here. net. 

eno, enoeno v.i., to lie down. B. eno. 

eo exclam. of assent, yes! FI. eo. 

‘ere, 'ere'ere (na, nt) n., tip: ‘erena ‘dt, the top of a tree; toʻo ‘erena, 
its tip; 'ere'ere ni Mara, the tip of Mala, south cape. S. ‘ele. 

'ere'ere v.i., to be round, of moon at full. 8. ‘ere. 

eru pers. pron. pl. l incl, we, of limited number; used as subj. by 
itself, or follows teru. 

erua pers. pron. dual 1 excl., us two; suff. to verbs and prep. as obj. 

eia numeral, one ; used in & series. 

etana n., first. ia 3, taa‘s. 

ewa, ewaewa, eva, evaeva 1, v.i., to walk about: noko rae ewaewa, I 
am going for a walk. watwa. 

ewa, ‘e‘ewa 2, v.i., to be tall, long. tewa. x 


H 
In certain words À is heard only indistinctly: + Airu, + huru; 

mahust. 

ha 1, ending of verbal noun: rae, raeha ; mauru, mauruha; suuha. 
8. ha. 

ha-(ku) 2, n., to, for; haku, to me, for me; hakaoru, to us; moro 
haku, listen to me; mane + sti haku, my elder brother. 

haʻa causative prefix, used with verbs or nouns. 8. haʻa. 

ha'aenohs v.t., to lay down, to cause to recline. eno. 

haahi prep., about, concerning, round about; adv., around. 
8. haahı. . 

ha'ahuta v.t., to generate. huta. 

haat v.t., to call, to name. S. saa‘t. 

ha‘akarahim v.t., to cause to come near. karahını. 

ha‘amae v.t., to pound in & mortar. mae. 

ha'amakata v.t., to make light, to enlighten. makaia. 

ha‘amast v.b., 1o laugh at. mas. 

ha‘anoro v.t., to cause to hear. noro. 

ha‘aoho v.i., to make an offering to an ancestral ghost after returning 
from overseas. U. ha‘aoho. 

ha‘apuo v.t., to restore. puo. 

ha‘arato v.i., to expose to the sun’s rays, to dry. 

ha'aratoa's v.t. rato. 
ha‘astens v.t., to make good, to rectify. siens. 
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ha‘astko v.t., to finish. siko. 
ha'atas v.i. to appear; used with poss. ‘aky, eto. : As‘ona e ha'ata' 
‘ana, a ghost appeared jo him. 
Aa‘ata‘ins v.t., to show. S. ha'ata'. 
ha'atanora v.t., to enable, to confer spiritual power on. ianora. 
ha‘ateks v.i., to drop crumbs when eating. teke. 
ha‘atoto v.t., to bury a corpse at sea. toto. 
ha'ausurs v.t., to teach, to instruct. usurs. 
haha v.t., to carry & person on one's back. 8. haha. 
hahi, hathahı v.t., to cook in an oven; hahi poo, to roast a pig. 
hahina v.n., roasting. 8. hāhi. 
haho (ku) n., on, above; used with loc. $: + hahona, above it. 
hahos v.t.: horo‘a hahota na pons, two days ago. 8. haho. 
hahune-(ku) n., brother, sister. 
hahunena n.: rua mas hahunena, two brothers, two sisters. 
has 1, numeral, four: e has; pons has, the fourth day. 
haina n., fourth. 8 hai. _ 
hai 2, v.t., to weed. 8. has, to scratch the ground. 
has 3, v.i., to rise, of moon. 
has 4, reflexive prefix to verbs: AÀewiu. 8. har. 
har D, exclamation. has una, that’s the way | thus! a4 1. 
hat 6, for hau +: hai nima, in the house. 
hai, hes 7, article, a: hat horo'a, a day ; has raio, a spell of sunshine ; 
rua has ls pons, rua has rato, two days. 8. har 
has B, a man’s sister: ket haʻi nau, my sister. 
haʻi 9, suffix to verb: urtha's. 8. hd‘. 
ha“ini 1, trans. suff. to verb: kokoroha 4n. 
ha'ını 2, prep., with: AÀa'jmo, with thee. 8. pe'int. 
haiore v.i., to be quick; exclam., quick! hurry | 
kairaa, to spoil. 
hasruka v.i., to expose a body for burial. ruka. 
hairiu adv.: raa hairtu, to walk about. riu. 
haisoe v.i., to question: haisos ‘oht, to question about. soe. 
haste‘ v.i., to be whole-skinned : niu hate‘e. te‘e. . 
haka, ship. 8. haka. 
hana 1, prep., for; expresses purpose: hana taa, what for? why! 
hana ‘oko + ta, for you to do it; hana haahina, for cooking. 
ha- 2. 
hana 2, to it: nau siho mat hana $ huaa, I came down to the ground. 
ha- 2. 
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hana 3, a yam with a prickly vine. S. hana. 
hana, hanahana 4, v.i., to eat: e hana ta'a ‘aku, it eate bad for me. 
hanaraa v.m., vegetable food: ‘ans hanaraa, to eat food; te 
hanaraa, one meal. Mota gana; Lau fange. 
. hane, hanehans v.i., to climb, to jump, of bonito. S. hane. 
hans, pron., for them, pl. of things only: kuks niu hans tapaiso, to 
make copra for tobacco. ha- 2. 
hanua, land, island, people: Aanua i are, such-and-such a place; 
hanua toʻo, the mainland; tkira hanua, the people; e twera 
hanua, a crowd of people; waru hanua, all the islands. 8. 
hanue. 
hanuhanua n., people. 
haoru adj., new, clean; raanau haoru, young man, unmarried man. 
U. haolu. | 
hara, hahara n., fruit, a growing coconut, the fruit of barringioma 
edulis; v.i., to sprout, of coconut. 
hare, hut : toʻo + hare, to bein separation, of women. pist. 
harin, yam, crop, grass, a year (late use). S. haliss. 
haro adv., consequent upon, thereupon ; precedes verb: e haro ira, 
thereupon he said; noko haro simouka ka'u, when I have had 
a smoke; gently: ‘oko haro raa, go gently. raro. 8. karo. 
haru 1, n., some: haru $ ‘ei e una, some things are like that. B. Adlu. 
haru 2: raw + haru, ten thousand, of coconute. rau. B. hale. 
hast v.t., to plant. 
hasina v.n. S. hast. 
hata: suri hata, forty, of dogs’ teeth. suri. 8. hata. 
hatare- (a) prep., alongside, beside. 
hatare v.i., to coast slong. 
Aatarea v.n., coast. 8. hatale. 
hau 1, rock: hau ni awast. B. hau. 
hau 2, adv., of direction, down, north: hast (hau 4) nima, in the house. 
hou. S. hou. 
ha‘u 3, pandanus, pandanus mat. S. Ad‘u. 
hauhat (na) n., the shell beads which serve as money. S. Aduhdu. 
hausuu, a pudding made of pounded taro or hana with coconut cream 
added. U. hausuu. . 
he'a v.i., to defecate. 
he‘asi v.t., to dirt upon. 
he'ala'ıni v.t., to pass in the feces. B. As'a. 
he‘eia adv., alone, entirely: inau mora heʻeta. Cf. Lau fala'ete. 
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heheo v.i., to be silly, foolish. peo. 
hei n., place of: whet, where? Mota vea. 
hena, a gourd, lime box, lime for eating. S. hena. 
heoheo (na) n., cuttle-fish bone, sepia. 
herohero v.i., to be weak. 
hi trans. suff. to verb: siis. S. M. 
Mina'ins v.t., to feel, to perceive. B. Atinge‘ins. 
hike- (na) n., of, from among: Aikemiu, of you. S. Aske. 
hina interrogative, is that so ? 
hinasu (ku) n., flesh. S. hinesu. 
hi‘olo, he‘oro v.i., to be hungry. 
M'oloa v.n., hunger. 8. At‘olo. 
M'ona, the ghost of an important person: tara ni hiona, the ghost 
track at Marapa. akaro. U. hs‘ona. 
hiru, hwuhru 1, v, to revolve, to be tangled. tashıruhırı. 
S. hiru. 
hiru 2, up, on top ; used with loc. +: + iru ; na‘ia i hiru, put it on top. 
huru 2. ` 
hia 1, interrog. adv., how many? used with e 2: e hiat 
Lau fta. 
hita, hitahita 2, v.i., to hit: rourou e hita, it thundered. 8. hite. 
Mu numeral, seven: poni hiu, seven days hence. 
hiuna n., seventh. 8. Au. 
Atute‘tns v.t., to move in a circle about: kars Atute‘ins, to encircle. 
B. Mute^s. 
ho‘ass v.t., to worship: ho‘ast hi'ona, to worghip ghosts. 8. ho‘ast. 
hoe v.t., to call: rua ma: hoe, grandparent and grandohild, the two 
who bear the same name. U. soe. 
hohoro v.i., to barter. 8. holoholo. 
hoke v.i., to betorn. 8. hoka, to burst. 
hoko, & bundle, a faggot: hoko + rao, a bundle of sago palm 
leaves. 
hols, holthols v.t., to buy. B. hols. 
hono: rerehono v.i., to disturb by chattering. z 
honoss v.t., to be against. S. honost; Pol. fono. 
honu 1, a turtle. 8. honu. 
honu 2, v.i., to be full. 
honuraa v.n., a feast. 8. honu. 
horo 1, v.i., to kill. 
horoi v.t. B. horo. 
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horo 2, v.i., to be across, cross-wise : ‘ai horo, a cross. 8. holo. 
horo 3: see mahorohoro. 
~ horo‘a 1, adj. used as noun, a day: horo‘a hahoia na poni, the day 
before yesterday. 8. holo. 
horo‘a 2, occasion, time; used as multiplicative: taaʻi horo‘a, once ; 
rua horo‘a, twice. horo'a 1. 
hote v.i., to paddle. 
Aotena v.n. B. hote. 
hou 1, v.i., to be famous, renowned: Hous Marapa, name of a ‘ons. 
houraa v.n., a feast. S. how; Pol. sau, high chief. 
hou 2, adv. of direction, north. hau 2. S. hou. 
ho'u 3, v.t., to bring, to take. 
houhou, a stage, a platform. S. houhou, bier. 
hua 1, noun used as plural: Aus ni kent na, hua ni mane na, hua m 
haka na, women, men, ships. 
huʻa 2, wife, lady: Hu'a torus hau ni awasi; hu'a inau, my wife. 
hu'ahu'a v.i., to be wife to. huka. 8. hu‘e. 
huaa, ground, earth: + kuaa, on the ground; nau sho mai hana i 
Auaa, I descended to the ground. 
huasa, a crocodile. 8. Auasa. 
huka, woman, wife: a huka, such-and-such a woman. Au‘a 2. 
huna v.i., to anchor a canoe. 8. hune. 
hunt: huni, rathuns, to hide. Lau hau-fim ; B. mumuni. 
huno (ku) n., relatives-at-law. 
hunona n.: rua mat hunona, mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
etc. 8. Aungao-. 
hura, hurahura 1, v.i., to arrive, to reach. S. Aule. 
Aura 2, moon, month. Mota vula. 
huri, bedplace. U. huli. 
kuru, huruhuru 1, v.i., to run. 8. huru. 
huru 2, up, on top; used with loc. +: + huru, on top. hiru 2. 
huta, hutahuta v.i, to be born: mane huta 4 sit, elder brother; huta 
+ taaʻi, born of the same parents. 
httiahutana v.n., a generation of men. B. hute. 
huu 1, v.i., to fall down. Mota sus. 
huu 2, a tree, barringtonia. 8. huu. 
huu 3, real, permanent: io'ohuu, to be real; Huu ni nima, Founder 
ofthe house, 8. huu. 
hu'u 4, v.i., to cough: hu'u poepoe, to have a racking cough; n., 
cough. 8. Au‘u. 


c 
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I 

41, locative, at: + Marau, Marau Sound. B. «. 

í 2, genitive, of: huta $ taaʻi, born of the same parents; mane $ sti, 
eldest son; pera $ niu, a thousand coconuts; uku 4 rata, line 
of putty ; wars $ mu, a coconut. ni. B. 4. 

$ 8, expresses purpose: hana ‘oko $ ta, for you to do it; noko $ tohua 
na ‘dt, I am going to chop a tree; teru taunaha' eru i rama 10, 
we want to know you. 8. 4. 

+ 4, prefix to pronouns: inau, etc. 8. 4. 

5 5, trans. suff. to verba: horo, horoi. Ñ, 4. 

+ 6, suffix used of place or position added to nouns: + marui, under- 

 neath; + matorai,in amongst ; + raos, by the side of. 

47, prefix forming nouns: kau to hook; tkau, a crook. S. 4. 

4, 5/4 8, plural suffix, used of things only : are mora‘s, ordinary things ; 
are 1/05 ni net, these are yours; are $014 net, these are yours ; 
na taa's, what things? m4. 8. 5. 

‘+ 9, suffixed to poss., used of many things to eat: are 'aku's, things 
for me to eat. ‘18. 

ta (ku) 1, n., womb. 8. te. 

sa 2, fish: na v'a, a fish. B. fe. 

+ api- (ku) n., in the house of, beside. aps. 

sams pron. pl. 1, excl., we, us, ours. U. tami. 

+‘amu pron. pl. 2, you, yours. U. s‘amu. 

+ aralana, in the middle. 

tarua pron, dual 2, you, yours. 

tauru pron. pl. 2, you, yours. 

seru pron. dual 1, exol., we, our. 

terua pron. dual 2, excl., you two, yours. 

+ haho, on top, above. haho. 

thes adv., where, whence: ‘o tke Vei, where have you come from 1 
U. shes. 

tht, tapa cloth. FI. dvi. 

+ huru, above, on the top of. huru. 


“+, a bird, the land kingfisher. $ 
“a exclamation of doubt or ignorance, I can't say, I don't know. 
U. to. z 


fkau n., a crook, kau. 

ikara pron. dual 2, iacl., we two, ours. skura. 
ske, adv. of motion, from, out of. U. kes. 
tkia pron. pl. 1 incl., we, ours. U. shia. 
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tara pron. pl. 3, they, theirs; used as plural article, of people only: 
skira a are, So-and-so and those with him; skira hanua, the 
people; ttre Sa‘a, the Sa'a people. U. teira. 
thiraoru pron. pl. 3, they, theirs. 
skoru pron. pl. 1, incl., we, ours; used of limited number. 
«kurs pron. dual 1, incl, we two, ours, skara. 
Hu v.t., to sup: siu piina, to sup vegetable soup. U. tiu. 
4 maru- (ku) n., underneath, under, in the shadow of. 
+ marus, under them, of things. maru. 
+ matora- (ka) n., amongst. j 
4 matoras, amongst them, in the middle of, of things. matora. 
amo v.t., to deceive. 
moha v.n., deceit. 
inaia pers. pron. sing. 3, he, his. U. 4nge'ta. 
anamae v.i., to be an orphan. S. 4nemae. 
inania interrogative, when? nanta. 
inau pron. sing. 1, I, mine. U. inau. 
ine 1, v.i., to have a pitted sore under the foot: 'aeku ka tne; n.,& 
pitted sore under the foot. S. ine. i 
ine (na) 2, n., seed, kernel. U. tne. 
ant 1, transitive suffix to verb: nanamaini. B. ins. 
‘int, 4ni'in 2, v.t., to pinch with the fingers, to pluck leaves: m 
rau, to pluck leaves for cooking. 8. ‘sns. 
inons, man, a man. 8. inom. 
1‘o pers. pron. sing. 2, thou, thy. B. ‘oe. 
tora, a canoe. S. sola. 
ipora v.i., to be black, blue. pora. 
1 raoi, à raons, inside them, of things. rao. 
tre, a polished stone adze, a steel axe. 8. dle. 
tre suna v.i., to make fire with a fire-plough. 
ire sunaa v.n., fire-making with a fire-plough. 8. tle. 
ars V.b., to Bay, to think, to assume: ‘o eria e a'i, did you think it 
wasn’t so 1 ate mans irs 4's ro‘u, a different way of saying it. 
iro, woiro 1, v.t., to look for, to search. 
trohs v.t., to search for. B. sro. 
iro 2, & mangrove oyster. The r of tro is heard almost as d. 
8. tho, . 
iru, wind ; v.i., to blow, of the wind. B. sru. 
4 sthant, outside. S. 4 sshana. 
í sio- (ku) n., following, after. along. 11 
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ssu v.i , to count, to enumerate. 
ium: v.t. 
isuna v.n., numeration. 9. idu. The ordinary decimal numeration 
is eta, rua, oru, hat, nima, ono, hiu, waru, siwa, tanahuru. 
A system invented by a Marau krona is as follows: eiaa's, 
ruka‘s, toru‘i, waka‘s, reresia, iaa/5 tavi, ro put, tari mai, sk 
pani, tuması. 
isu tate v.1., to be numerous, beyond count. tate. 
4 upuna, the waist, in the middle of. upu. 
swera, all; generally follows the noun or pronoun, but may precede : 
e iwera hanua, a crowd of people ; kanua ka swera, many people. 


K 
ka 1, pronoun pl. 1, incl, our; .suff. to nouns and to certain 
prepositions. 
ka 2, verbal particle, used of indefinite time; not used with no, ‘o, 
pers. pron. 1 and 2 pers. sing. : ka totoria raurahi kira si kukia, 
it will wait till evening and then they will cook it ; kura ka raa, 
let us two go! ka. U. ‘œ —— 
kae v.i., to deceive, to he. 
kaess v.t. U. kae. 
kas 1, verbal particle, used of a definite future: mane kas mae, men 
willdie. ka 2. B. ke. 
kai 2, place: kas ens, here. kei; iei. 
kat, kaikas (ku) 3 n., hand, arm, fingers: kas ‘ens us, the throwing hand, 
right hand. 
kaka's, superlative, very: kaka'$ noʻo, too much! an exclamation of 
wonder, 
kakake, wild, swamp, taro. 
kakaru, a well of water. S. kakalu. 
kako v.t., to husk coconuts. 
kami, the sheath of the coconut flower. 8. kamu. 
kamu v.i., to eat the betel-mixture. 
kamuha v.n.: maa mi kamuha, one eating of the betel-mixture. 
Lau kamu. 
kaokao, & half-shell of the coconut. S. kaokao. 
kapı, tongs made of bamboo. 
kapisi v.t., to grasp with the tongs. S. äpisi, to hold under the arm. 
kara pron. dual 1, incl., we two, ours U. kara. 
karahins v.t., to be near; adv., near. S. karains. 
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karat adv., nearly; precedes verb: nau karat mae, I nearly died 
8. karai. 

karaim v.t., to be near; adv., near. 

kare (ku) n., son, daughter, child ; mane, male, kent, female, are added 
to distinguish sex. 8. kale. 

kari, karikari v.t., to go round, to encircle. S. kal. 

kart awara, & shell-money of ten strings each a fathom long. 8. 
kaii awala. N 

kari hiute ini v.t., to encircle. 

karu v.i., to grasp with the hand: karu past, to take a bow to shoot. 
S. köru. 

karu arurae v.i., to meditate. arurae. 

karuru, the ooconut-crab, Birgus latro. S. dsusu. 

kasia exclamation, wait a bit! one minute | 

kasu v.i., to be rotten. S. käsu. 

kau 1, v.t., to grasp with a hook or tentacle. skau. B. kau. 

ka‘u 2, adv., denotes a preterite, follows verb; makes the speech 
less abrupt. 8. ka‘u. 

ke adj., little ; precedes noun: ke mera (mamate), a little child; adv., 
a little: e ke nara‘s, the rain is lifting a little ; uta ka ke mim, 
it is raining a little. , 

ke'e, ke‘eke‘e 1, v.i., to bite: e ke'eke'e ‘amu, it bit you. 

ke'e 2, & bivalve, the shell used for making money discs. Lau ke. 

kei 1, woman: keita'a,poorlady | kei has nau, my sister; a kerna, 
the woman, such-and-such a woman. tette. B. kes. 

kei 2, place: ket ens, here. kas, tes. 

kent, woman, wife; used with nouns to denote gender. 8. kem. 

Kera, the hill district at the south end of Guadalcanal. 8. Kela. 

ke'u, a mud cockle, edible. 

kia pers. pron. pl. 1, we, us. nikia. B. kte. 

kihi, hat. ? English “ oap ”. 

kv'sks's (ku) n., arm. S. iik, finger. 

kira pron. pl. 3, they, theirs ; used as plural article with persons 

* only: kira Sa‘a, the Saʻa people; bokus kira waiti mam, 

white men’s boxes ; used to form passive. . U. kira. 

kiraatei interrog. pron. pl. 3, who ? 

kiraoru pron. pl. 3, they, theirs ; used of limited number. 

kirarua pers. pron. dual 3, them. 

kiru (na) n., hole; v.t. to make a hole for: kirua aro, to plant taro 
in a hole. S. kuu. 
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ko verbal particle of indefinite time ; used only with personal pronouns 
no, ʻo: noko, ‘oko; nokos, ‘okot. 8. ko. 
koe 1: maamaa koe, intestinal worm. U. koe. 
koe 2: wa'r koe, to make fun, to joke. U. koe. 
koslo, a tree, Calophyllum inophylum. Lau. koilo. 
koka, & sore, an-ulcer. 
koko‘o, old man. Lau ko'o. 
kokoro 1, the coenobite crab: pota kokoro, crack the kokoro, a bird, 
curlew. 8. kokolo. 
kokoro 2, v.i., to be deep. 
kokoroha‘im v.t., to sink, to cover up deep. 8. kokoro. 
kolu 1, a variant of koru, we, us, our: noko haro sımouka ka'u kolu 
: 8$ raa. B. kolu. 
kolu (ku) 2, n., back. 8. kolu. 
komu, village. 8. komu, family ; Lau komukomua. 
kom v.t., to collect, to gather, to adopt a child: konta mera, to mind 
a child ; ‘ons kom, to dwell together. S. kom. 
ko'o, grandparent, grandchild, koko'o. Lau ko‘o; Mota tupus. 
kora, ashes. 9. ora. 
kore, korekore v.i., to sweep with a broom; n., a broom. U. kore. 
kori 1, v.i., to be lazy: kori raramea, very lazy. 
kort 2, v.b., to scrape: kors mu, to scrape and eat a coconut. 
S. kon. 
korokoro v.t., to be ignorant of. U. kolokolo. 
koru 1, pron. pl. 1, incl, we, us, our. kolu. 
koru 2, v.t., to heap up. 
korua v.n., a crowd: korua ni inoni. S. koru. 
kou v.i., to drink. - d 
kouhs v.t., Lau gwou. 
koukoura v.i., to be short in stature. 8. koukoule. 
kua, the domestic fowl : .kua kem, hen; kua mane, gock. U. kua. 
kus, kukus, a dog. Lau kus. 
kumu 1, v.i., to be blunt, of axe. 8. komu. 
kumu 2, vi. to punch: kumu tekera‘snt, to hit with the hand dnd 
knock down. S. kumu. 
kura 1, v.t., to heal by magic. 8. kure. 
kura 2, pron. dual 1, mel., we two, us two, ours: kura, come on, let 
us go! 8. Lure. 
kuru, a canoe decorated with cone-shell. 
kuru'a adj., heavy, enceinte. Lau gulua. 


t 
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L 
In certain words | and r are used interchangeably and the people 
know no difference in the two sounds in these particular words and use 
them indifferently. 
lae 1, v.i., to go. raa. S. lae. E 
lae, rae 2, v.t., to make an oration: lgea wara, to make a speech. 
laels v.t.: laeh wara. B. laeh. 
lai, rai plurel article, precedes noun; used with the nouns snoni, 
man, kent, woman, mane, male; mera, child : lat mera, children. 
Fl. le; S. ales. - 
lale, rare v.t., to singe with ooconut leaf, to roast: lale poo, to roast, 
to sacrifice pigs. S. rare. 
lalis, morning, 7-9 a.m.: putens lalisi, this morning. 
lape (ku), rape (ku) n., body. 8. sape. 3 
lapi v.i., to change into; to become incarnate in: e lapi ‘ana pa'ewa, 
he turned into a shark. B. laps. 
laru, raru, a tree, the casugring. 8. sdiu 
lasu, rasu n., smoke of fire; v.i., to smoke. 8. sasu. 
lata, climbing fern. 8. sata. 
lato, rato, sun: lato rete‘a, lato tanora, strong sunlight. 
lato‘a, rato‘a adj., used as n., day : has rato‘a, a day. 
latoa‘t v.t., to dry in the sun. 8. sato. 
lau, rau 1, leaf: ‘int lau, to pluck edible leaves. S. rau. 
lahuta- (na) n. : lahutana mausu, the leaves of forest trees. rahuta. 
lau 2, v.t., to wrest. 9. idu 1. 
laura, raurahi n., evening : + Iaurahs, in the evening ; putem laurahs, 
this evening. 8. sduleAs. 
leho v.i., to speak ; leho (ku) n., speech, word. reho. 
lt, genitive: has lk poni, a day. m. 8. l. 
hihuni v.t., to hide; to be hidden. rahuni. 
ho v.i., to see, to Jook. , 
lioha- (na) n, appearance. 
lioki v.t., to look at. B. lo. 
loath.: loa mi mae, a war ghost. 8. on. . 
loko v.t., to gather up ; v.i., to be gathered together. 8. loko. 
loosi v.t., to await, to expect. U. loosi. 
lopo, deep water inside a lagoon. 8. lopo. 
loto v.i., to bathe. . 
lotoh v.t., to bathe, to wash oneself. S. loto. 
lus v.t., to forbid, to grudge. U. lui. 
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luka 1, v.i., to open the oven when the food is cooked. 
luka, ruka 2, v.i., to leave. 
lukasi v.t., to leave behind : aorat lukasi, to expose a dead body. 
Lau luka. 


M 


ma 1, prefix of recıprocity, used with rua, two: rua maasina, two 
brothers. S. mwa. 
ma 2, adjectival prefix: mahorohoro. 8. ma. 
maa (ku) 1, n., eye, face. S. maa 
maa 2, n., one, &, piece; used with genit. 4, ns; maa ni kamuha, one 
eating of the betel-mixture; maanılawa, a landing-place ; 
rua maani are, two things; maat mis, the rib of the coconut- 
leaf; maai rade, a reed; maai tapaiso, a piece of tobacco. 
maa 1. 
maa 3, snake. S. muaa. 
maa 4, v.i., to be dried in the amoke, of canarium almonds: nart 
maa, S. maa. 
maʻa 5, v.i., to be extinct, gone out, of fire or torch. 8. mwa‘a. 
maakure adv., merely, for no reason. B. mwaakule. 
maamaa 1, worm: maamaa koe, intestinal worm. S. mwaamuwaa. 
ma'ama'a (ku) 2, n., father: a ma'ama'a, father, used of & specific 
person; used as voc.-of parent or child. 8. mama'a. 
maani 1, prep., from: patna maama, bigger than it. S. mwaan. 
maanta prep., with, and. | 
maanılawa, à landing-place. tawa. S. maalitawa. 
maaru, maarua pron. dual 2, your ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
ma‘ası v.t., to be unwilling to do: nau ma'ass raa, I don’t want to go; 
nau ma‘asia ani 4, I don’t want to eat them. 
ma'asvens v.t. 
maasina : rua maasına, rua mat maasina, two brothers, two sisters, 
brother and sister. asi 2. j 
mauru pron. pl. 2, your; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
mae 1, vi., to die. . 
maeraa v.n., sickness. 
maeta- (ku) n., death feast : ‘ania maetana a are, to eat Bo-and-so's 
death feast. mae 1. 
mae 2, war: tau mae, to make war. S. mae. 
mae 3, man, male person: mae noo, that person, you, voc. S. mae. 
maea v.i., to be sacred, holy. U. maea. 
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maero v.i., to be ripe, of fruits. S. maelo. 
mahorohoro v.i, to appear from time to time, to visit, to appear. 
horo 2. 8. mahoro. 
mahusi v.i., to be broken ; pas mahusi v.t., to break. 
mas 1, adv., hither, here: raa mat, come here. 8. mäi. 
mai 2, negative, no, not, used with verbs. 
mas 3, v.i., to ebb, of tide; m, the ebb. S. mas. 
ma 4, prefix of reciprocity. ma 1. 
mana 1, the unit above ten: awara mana rua, twelve. 
mana, 2, dehortative, don't. 
manata (ku) n., thought, mind, intention. 
manalar v.i., to know. 
manatas v ‚to think, to have sense, to be taught. maia: 1. 8. 
manaiains. 
mane l, male; added to nouns to denote sex: mans + sit, elder son; 
mane $ puri, younger 80n ; mans 1 tou, second son, of three ; 
ro mane, rua mane, exclam. of surprise or wonder. S. mwane. 
mane 2, adv., lest: mas ressia mans ka wa Ania. mane mora mane kira 
mae Hio, no man was found who could deliver men from death. 
8. mwane. 
mam l, article, a: mans are, a thing; rua mans are, two things; 
man wara, a word, a saying; mani rehona e uri‘t, his words 
were to this effect ; ate mans tri ds ro'u, another way of saying 
it. U. mans. 
man 2: wai mans, white man ; English words. 
mano, manomano v.i. ., to breathe: mano poe, to gasp. 
mano (ku) n., breath. S. mango. 
manora v.i., to bs clear, free from impurity : wat manora, fresh water. 
8. manola. 
manore, & fish, the large garfish. 8. mwanole. 
manu 1, bird. 8. manu. 
manu 2, v.i., to float. S. manu. 
mao 1, v.i., no, negative: mao, e mao neena, no, it’s not so. 
mao, maomao 2, v.i., to dance. S. mao. 
mara 1, v.i., to be ashamed. 8. masa. 
mara 2, adv., as, like, as if, just as. 8. mala. 
Mara 3, Mala Island: Mara mastke; Mara patna. B. Mwala. 
maraa- (ku) n., alone, self. inau maraaku, I by myself. 3. maraa-. 
maraha, sweat. S. madara'a. 
marahu-, malahu- (ku) n., friend, james. 
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marahuna n.: rua mai marahuna, grandparent and grandchild, 
mane and keni being added to distinguish sex. 8. malahu. 
mara ohonas v.i., to attempt, to try, to tempt; mara ohonaina v.n. 
8. ohongas. 
Marapa, the island of the dead, Hades, in Marau Sound. 8. Malapa. 
marau 1, island. : 
mara'u 2, v.i., to be easy, soft, pliable. S. mwadau. 
marawa v.i., to be raw, uncooked ; used of an unmarried lad. 8. arawa. 
mareho : a mareho, So-and-s0 ; probably a Ban Cristoval word 
maria adj., cooked. B. mde... : 
mariman v.i., to be sweet. S. malimels. 
maru, marumaru v.i., to shade, to cast a shade. 
maru- (na) n., used with loc. $: + maruna, underneath it. 
marui: i marui, underneath. S. milu. 
mast v.i., to laugh. S. mtodss. 
maste adj., little: mastke. 
masike adj., little: Mara masike, Little Mala. mast‘e. 
matai, matet l, v.t., to know. 8. manala'4. Lau. hatiama. 
mataʻi 2, v.i., to have an attack of malaria, to be ill. 
maia Via. v.n., malaria, sickness. 8. mata. 
matawa, the open sea: + matawa. B. matawa. 
mato, the ground, earth, dirt: + mato, on the ground; uhr e pito, 
hast raona mato, the yam has sprouted, plant it in the ground. 
mato‘a adj., covered with earth, dirty. U. mwado. 
matora- (na) n., midst, among; used with loc. 4; $ majoraka, in the 
midst of us; $ matora-. S. matola. : 
mau, maumau v.1., to fear. 
mauns v.t., to be in fear of. mou. S. ma‘u. 
maurs v.i., to live. 
mauria v.n., life, salvation. 
maurisi v.t., to survive a thing. moun. S. maurų 
mauru v.i., to sleep: mauru surs, to employ magic sleep in order to 
find out about a thing. 
maurua v.n., sleep. 
maurus v.t., to dream of. U. mauru. 
mausu, forest: rahulana mausu, leaves of the forest. U. mausu. 
mauta‘a v.i., to be hard, firm, not soft. 8. mduta'a. 
mea (ku) n., tongue: raramea. 8. mea. 
mee: me‘etans, night; % meetan, in the night; put ent me'etans, 
to-night. tans. 
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meeru, meerua pron. dual 1, excl, our; suffixed to nouns and 
prepositions. 
mera, meramera 1, v.i., to be red. 
memera'a, meramera'a adj., red. Lau. mela. 
mera 2, child: mera keni, girl, unmarried girl; mera mane, boy; 
mera wiwi (oiii), baby; memera, pl., children. 8. mwela. 
meru pron. pl. 1, excl., our; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
mimi v.i, to urinate. S. mimi. 
mim v.i., to drizzle, of rain : uia ka ke mimis, it is drizzling. mim. 
miss, midrib of coconut leaf: maat miss. S. mwids. 
moa, momoa 1, v.i., to vomit, to be seasick. S. moa. 
moa 2, adv., haply, perhaps; introduces doubt; placed at end of 
Sentence: ka raa tori moa, haply it is going north. 
mos v.t., to scratch the body. 
momota Vi., to have a rash on the body. . 8. mota. 
mora 1, adv., only, merely, for no reason ; follows the word qualified. 
8. mola. 
mora 2, ten thousand, numerous; denotes totality: mora nt mane, 
many men; waru mora ns are, countless numbers of things. 
moramora n., numerous: moramora M are, very many things. 
B. mola. 
mora na, mora neena, now, immediately. S molana. 
moru, morumoru v.i., to be small, unimportant, of people. S. moru. 
mou 1, v.i., to be broken: mou noʻo, broken. 
moule partic., one only. 8. mou. 
mou, moumou 2, v.i., to fear. 
mouns v.t., mau. 
mouri, moumourt v.i., to live, to be alive. 
moursha v., life, salvation. maur. 
mu pron. sing. 2, thy ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
muu l, v.i., to be broken. mou. Lau muu. 
muu 2, boy: muu na, you boy there! 8. mwa'u. 
muumuu 1, v.i., to make inarticulate sounds. 
Muumuu 2, a fabulous people living in holes and caves on the south 
end of Guadalcanal, at war with the ordinary people. 


N 
na 1, article, demonstrative, a, the: na ‘ds, a tree; na mora ni mans, 
a thousand men; na pons, yesterday; na taa‘s, what things f 
‘a b. Lau na. f i 
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na 2, pers. pron. sing. 1, I; used as subject of verb: ma suw' raa, 
I won't go. U. na. 
na 3, demonstrative, this, here, that, there: inau na mas to‘o are, 
as for me I have nothing; + apani asi na wou, in that part of 
the sea over there; mane wouna, that man there; a keina, 
the woman; a porona, the inan, So-and-so ; na noo, there it is | 
naia na, that’s it | as rao to ‘o hura na, it is you, then, that 
have come! are na, the person, So-and-so ; mora na, now 
immediately ; muu na, you boy there! neena. 8. na. 
na 4, suff. pron. sing. 3, his, hers, ite ; suff. to nouns : pauna, his head ; 
+ apina, beside him. 8. nd. 
na 6, copulative, and: are noo na ‘e'i noo, this and that; used in 
numeration: hua ni kemi na, hua ni mane na, women and, 
men and. 
na 6, ending of verbal noun: haht, to roast, hahına, roasting ; watast, 
to go fishing, watasina, fishing. 8. nga. 
na 7, noun ending added to names of relationship: Aahunena; 
maasina. S. nä. 
na 8, prefix to verb: pota, napotars. 
naanau, seo raanau. 
nahu, naunahu v.i., to speak; an Oroha, Mala, word. 
na^ v.t., to put, to place, to bury. 8. neʻi. 
nata pers. pron. sing. 3, he, she, it. neia. B. nge‘te. 
naim trans. suff. to verb: Assna‘ins. S. naim. 
naku v.i., to sit, to be seated. 
nakuha v.n. U. naku. 
nanama v.i., to be magically powerful. 
nanamaim v.t., to empower, of ghostly action. tanora. U. nanama. 
nantia interrogative, when? + nanita. 8. ngantte. 
-na‘o, na‘ona‘o v.i., to lead. 
na‘o (ku) n., front; + na'oku, in front of me. 8. na'o. 
na'otara (ku) n., forehead. iara. i . 
napotaa passive, broken, smashed: pauna e napotaa, his head is 
broken. 
napotars v.t., to break. pota. 
nara, naranara v.i., to ory. 8. ngara. ; 
nara's v.i., to lift, of rain: e ke nara'4, the rain is lifting a little. 
nan, the canarium nut. B. ngth. 
nas v.i., to be hard in texture, tough: e nast nt tohua, it is hard to 
chop. 8. nyast. 
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nato v.i., to fall out, of teeth, to be toothless. 

nau pron. sing. 1, I, me, mine. sinau. 

ne pers. pron. sing. 8, he; used with personal article a: nea are, 
So-and-so. 

nee demonstrative: nes na, this, that, those. 

unis nee na, that’s the way | neta neena, that’s it; nee nes, this, 

that. B. ngee-na. 

nes demonstrative, this, these; ns net, this; are mau ni nei, this is 
mine ; “es nes, this thing, these things ; ‘et net e urtha‘inia ‘et net, 
this is like this. ens. 

neta pers. pron. sing. 3, he, she, it: neta ka raa, he is going; neta e 
raaia, he knows. net 2. 

m 1, genitive, of: hau m awasi, the rock of spiritual power; poro nt 
haka, man of the ship, a white man ; oha ni tora, canoe-house. 
8. m. 

m 2, expresses purpose : nasi ni tohua, hard to chop. S. ni. 

ni 3, demonstrative, precedes nei, noo: ni net, this, these; ni noo, 
that, those; are to'i nt nes, these are yours. U. ni. 

ni 4, plural, used of things only: ‘a‘a are nau ns, these, those, things 
of mine; hu'u ns 'ameru, we have colds; added to ha- 2: kuks 
mu hani iapaiso, cook coconuts for tobacco; used of 
situation: 4 raon, beside. ‘s 8. 

^4 D, transitive suffix to verb: suu, suuni. B. ni. 

m 6, to set out, to incline: ni rau; ni tolt. 8. ni. 

mike (Ku) n., mother, aunt, eto. B. nike. 

nikia voc., mother. Lau ^, feminine article. 

nima 1, numeral, five. 

nimana n., fifth. U. lima. 

nima 2, house, married quarters: nima nau, my house; hat mma, 
tet nima, in the house. oha. U. mma. 

nini, nodule, round object: nint pua, an areca nut. U. nit. 

ni rau v.i., to ornament the body with shell ornamenta. rau. 

ni tols v.i., to be head downwards, to descend. 8. ns tolt. 

miu,ecoconut : pera + niu, one thousand coconute. 8. niu. 

nius (na) n., nest: tora nius, to build a nest. B. nius. 

no pers. pron. sing. 1, I; used as subject followed by ko: noko rua, 
Iam going; noko mas raa, I am not going; 13 may be added 
to noko: nokot tohua na ‘ds, AR SROBpINEA teod: B. no. 

nonoro, swamp. 8. lolongo. 

noo 1, demonstrative, this, these, that, thus: ‘nt noo, this; ursi. 


V 
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noo, like this! mae noo, that man, voc. youl are noo waria, 
formerly; kaka‘s noo, what a monster of a thing! 

no‘o 2, mark of preterite : e siko noʻo, itis finished ; taa wou ‘ana, 
e siena no‘o, ib makes no difference, that will do. 

nora, noranora, cape, point of land. 8. ngorangora. 

noro, nonorov.t., to hear, to obey: noro haku, listen to, UE me; 
art noro, to hear, to obey. B. rongo. 

nunu (ku) n., shadow, soul, ghost of person : munuka ¢ e talare, my soul 

` journeys. akaro. B. nunu. ` 


: O0 
‘o 1, pers. pron. sing. 2, thou ; used as subject by itself or following 
^ so: ‘o tke thet, where have you come from? used with the 
3 particle ko: ‘oko raa thet, where are you going? B. ʻo. 
‘o 2, as ‘o 1, but suffixed to verbs and prep. as obj. 
‘oa, ‘o‘oa v.i., to he in agreement, to be level. 8. ‘oa. 
oha 1, canoe house on beach, men's club: oha ni iora. B. taoha. 
oha 2, betel pepper. S. oha. ^  - 
‘oh prep., after, about, to fetch: raa ‘ohia, go and fetch it; Aatsoe 
| ‘oh, to ask about. 8. ‘oh. 
oho 1, v.i., to fight. 
ohota v.n., & fight. B. ooho. 
oho 2: ha‘aoho, to make an offering to a ghost on returning from a 
voyage. U. ha‘aoho. 
ohonas v.i., to attempt : mara ohonas, to try, to md mara ohonaina 
v.n. 8. ohonga. 
oka, okaoka v.i., to eat raw. 8. oka. 
oke v.t., to drag, to pull. 8. oke. 
oku, the palolo worm : tarusi oku, to catch T with & net. B. ooku. 
ola n., return. ors. B. où. 
omo, arrow. S. omo. 
‘om, ‘onani v.i., to dwell, to stay, to be, to live: Toni ‘ana, to live 
in it; ‘om kom, to dwell in harmony. 
‘ontie‘im v.t., to dwell in. 8. ons. s 
ono, numeral, aix : pom ono, the sixth aci on. 
.onona n., aixth. 8. omo. - zx 
ono 2, mangrove. B. ongo. í 
ooto, arrow with human bone. Mota toto. 
ootoms V.b., rn 8. ootoms, ` 
dpa (ku) n., belly.” 8. opua. . ^» 
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ore 1, v.t., to scrape, of food. 8. ole. 
ore 2, v.i., to be left, to be a remainder. 
oreta- (na) n., remainder. 8. ore. 
Or v.i., to return. 
orisi v.t., to replace. olia. 8. ols. 
oro 1, v.i., to come to land, of canoë. S. olo. 
oro 2, right hand : apa oro, the right hand ; katna 1 oro, his dd hand. 
Lau aolo. 
ore, orooro v.i., to swim. S. olo. 
oru, numeral, three : pons oru, the third day on. 
oruna n., third. S. olu. : 
ost V.b., to cut, to score. 
osiost'a adj., striped. 8. os. 
ota, wild areca nut palm. Lau ‘ota, areca nut palm. 
oto, otooto v.i., to be straight: na‘ta raa $ stona tara oto, he went along 
the straight track. 
otot v.t., to meet. S. odo. 


P 


paa v.i., to rise, of moon. 8, pwaa. 
paapaa (ku) n., grandparents, grandchildren, mane or keni is added to 
distinguish the sex. 8. pwaapwaa, grandmother, etc. 
paarahe v.t., to sing the praises of a place, to apostrophize. B. paalahe. 
pa‘ewa, shark. 8. pa'ewa. 
pas 1, to hit: pas mahusi, to break in pieces. Lau kwar. 
pat 2, v.t., to prise. S. puds. 
paina, parpaina, poina, porpoina v.i., to be big. 8 parne. 
pana, bark cloth, English cloth. 8. pwana. 
pano (ku) n., nose, mucus. 
pano'a adj. S. pwango. 
papaa v.i., to hold one's tongue, to be quiet. 8. paanguu, dumb. 
papare‘a adj., clean. Lau kwakwafarere'a. 
para v.i., to fence; n., a fence. S. para. 
pardpara (na).n., a sign, a portent. 8. palapala. 
pari n., side, back, of things or places. Lau bah. 
paru, & large sea-going canoe, Lau baru. 
pasa, the stern hook for bonito fishing. 8. pasa. 
past, bow: tau past, to divine with a bow. 8. päsi. 
pasu v.t., to tie, to fasten. B. pwásu. 
pata, shell money. 8. ha‘a; Langalanga, bata. 
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pau (ku) n., head ; pau ni wara, to consent, to take counsel. S. pwdu. 

pau roiroi, larva of mosquito. pau. 

pautou v.i., to bend, to bow, to incline. 8. pwäutou. 

pe au, bamboo water-carrier. au. j 

peo v.i., to be silly, foolish. heheo 8. pweu. 

pera Specs numeral, one thousand, of coconuts or taro: pera m 
mu. S. pwela. 

peu 1, v.i., to be uninhabited, empty, of village site. ? Mota wou. 

pe'u 2, spider. B. peu. ` 

pia 1, v.i., to well out, of water from a rock; n., a cascade. 9. pie. 

pra 2, v.i., to be fat. S. pore. 

piata v.i, to be calm at sea; n., a calm. Inakona, Guadalcanal, 

beata. + Mota wia, B. diana, good. 
pii v.i., to boil with hot stones. 
piina n., yam vegetable or soup. S, pu. 
piri v.i., to be dirty. 
iria, piripiri a adj., dirty. Lau bik. : 

pire v.b., to thread beads, eto., for ornaments: piru kut, a necklet of 
dogs’ teeth. S. piru. 

pirupiru, a burial place at sea consecrated to shark ghosts. 8. pirupiru. 

pisi v.i., to be in separation, of women. Lau bin. 

pito v.i., to sprout, of yams. S. pwito. 

poe 1, an altar on the beach. 

poe 2: mano poe, to gasp. 8. poe. 

poi: pov rua, the second day on. U. pot dam taʻe, next morning. 

pom, day : na pons, yesterday ; horo‘a hahota na pons, the day before 
yesterday ; pons oru, third day on; pont has, pont numa, pont 
ono, poni hiu, pons waru, pont siwa, pont tanahuru, fourth 


day on, ete. 
ponie‘s partic. ; now and again; nau mata'i ponte'4, I was agueish 
on intermittent days. Mota gong. . 


pono v.t., to be closed over, overgrown. 
ponoss v.t.: art ponosi, to forget. S. pono. 

poo 1, a pig. 8. poo. 

po‘o 2, side, of position : po‘o mat, on this side ; po'o wau, on that side. 

B. po‘o. 

pora, porapora 1, v.i., to jump. 8. pola. 

pora 2, v.i., to be black. 
porapora‘a adj. spora. Lau bora. 

pore: mauru pore, to dream. 8. pwole. 
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poro, a male, husband : poro nt haka, man of the ship, a white man ; 
a porona, Bo-and-so. 8. poro. 
pota v.i., to break with a blow: pota niu, to crack a coconut; pota 
kokoro, the curlew. 
potah, polari v.t. napotari, to break. 8. pota. : 
pua l, areca palm, areca nut: wari i pua, an areca nut. ‘ota. U. pua. 
pua 2, v.i., to rise, of the sun : rato e pua. Lau buara, to rise. 
pui, day: pui emi, pui noo, this day, to-day; pus ens lalisi, this 
morning; put ent rato‘a, midday to-day; pus ent laurahi, 
this evening ; put eni me‘etant, to-night. 
punu v.i., to be deaf. S. pungu. 
puo v.i., to turn back. 
ha'apuo v.i., to return. 8. puo. 
purs v.i., to be behind, after: mane + puri, younger son. 
puri (ku) n., back, behind: + purina kanua, in the rear of the 
island. 8. puri. 
purus v.t., to caulk a canoe with rata, putty nut. U. pulus. 
purupuru, star. Lau bubulu. 
puu, puupuu v.i., to tread. 
puuri v.t. B. puu. 


R 


In several words r is heard as n, and at first it is hard to 
distinguish between the two: e.g. raanau, naanau, youth; tonu, 
toru. In iro, mangrove oyster, the r was heard as d. 
ra adj. suff. : apu, apura. 8. la. 
raa, raaraa 1, v.i., to go, to come: noko raa wou, I am going ; raa mas, 
come here. 8. la. 

raa 2, noun ending: honu, honuraa ; hou, houraa. Lau laa. 

raahure, to-morrow: $ raahure. U. ha'ahulee. 

raai v.t., to know B. saa. 

raonau, young man, unmarried man: raanau haoru. naanau. 8. 
saanau. 

ras (ku) 1, n., corpse. 8. rae. 

rae (ku) 2, n., heart, mind: arurae v.i., to meditate, think. 8. sae. 

ras, raerae 3, v.1., to come, to go: rae mat, rae wou. 

raeha v.n., journey : raeha naia kat hura 4's, the trip on which he 

will arrive. 8. lue. M 
rae 4, v.t.: raea wara, to make an oration. lae 2. 
raha adj., big. 8. laha. 
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rahi, rairals v.i., to lay eggs. B. läh. 
rahuia, leaves of trees: ‘ins rahuta, to pluck edible leaves. 
rahuta- (na) n. : rahutana mausu, leaves of the forest. lau 1, rau 3. 
B. rdhute. 
.rai, las 1, pl. article, precedes noun; used with the nouns «nom 
, man, kem, women, mane, male, mera, child : rai mane, the men. 
Fi. let; 8. ale. 
ra s, ra 4i 2, verbal suffix. etkvra qm, ukura'4. 
rata, the putty nut, Parinartum laurinum. purus. U. sata. 
raihuni v.i. to be hidden. hum. 
raka, rakaraka v.i., to be hot, of fire, pungent, of leaves, etc.: tora 
raka, to be magically powerful; Apai siri tora raka, a hiona 
living on Marapa. 8. raka. 
rams v.i., to spawn, of crabs. 8. lama. 
ram n., Bky : $ rani. 8. langi. 
rao 1, the sago palm : tapa rao, to cut sago leaves for thatch ; ura rao, 
to sew sago leaves for thatch; hoko i rao, a bundle of sago 
leaves. 8. sao. 
rao (na, nt) 2, n., inside: 1 raona, the inside; 4 raoi, à raom, inside, 
within them, of things. 8. rao. 
rape (ku) n., body : rape wa'swa's, to suffer. lape. S. sape. 
rapu v.i., to hit, to strike. 
rapus v.t. 
rapule'4, rapute'ins v.t., to hit and knock down. S. rapu. 
rara v.i., to be hot, of condiments: raramea, to burn the tongue, of 
condiments. 8. rara. 
rarames, too much, excess: kort raramea, very lazy. rara l. 
rarahu‘a adj., old, worn out. 8. Mu. 
raramoa, & person killed by violence. 8. lalamoa. 
rarawa v.i. to be lazy, unwilling. 8. lalawa. 
rare 1, dry coconut leaf; v.i, to singe with a coconut leaf: rare poo, 
to sacrifice pigs. lale. S. rare. 
rare 2, v.t., to outline, to draw. ` 
rarthe, a centipede. S. alihe. : 
raro 1, the sky: traro. B. salo. 
raro 2, adv., precedes verb, to do gently. haro. 8. raro. 
raroa, used of indefinite future time, for the future: raroa, for ever ; 
may be reduplicated. 
raru, & tree, casuarına. laru. 8. sülu. 
rasu v.i, to smoke, of fire; n. smoke. lasu. 


$ 
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rata (ku) n., name. Ñ. sata. 
rato, sun. lato. S. sato. 
rato‘a, a day: hat raio'a. lato‘a. 
rau 1, the bonito. 8. sau. - 
rau 2, v.i., to kill: rau mane, to commit homicide. 
raum v.b. B. edu. 
rau 3, leaf: ‘ini rau, to pluck edible leaves. S. rau. 
rau 4: rau + haru, ten thousand, of coconuts. 8. rau + helu. 
rau b, body ornaments: ni rau, to put one’s ornaments on. 8. lum. 
rau 6, v.i., to get shell fish and crabs. 
rauhi v.t. U. rau. 
rauma'Ans v.t., to make, to manufacture. L. haungeins. 
rawa, fibre for lines and nets. S. lawa 2. 
reesi v.t., to see. B. læst. 
reho, rereho v.i., to speak ; reho tare, to speak to. 
reho (ku) n., speech: mans rehona e urti, this is what he said ; 
reho'ata, their speech. leko. 
reko, the edible hibiscus, native cabbage. S. reko. 
rerehono v.i., to chatter, disturb with chattering: mana 'o rerehono, 
don’t make a disturbance by chattering. 
rerehonosi v.t. hono. 
retea adj., strong, powerful: lato retea, strong sunlight. 
n trans. suff. to verb: tapa, tapari. B. ri. 
rihu n., place. Lau hfu. 
rihue‘ins v.b., to carry about, to disperse. B. kÀue'ims. 
ris demonstrative, used in questions or in exclamations : ‘a taa ‘oko 
reenia ri, what is ıt then you can see } 
rikimaana, certainly, assuredly. 8. kimaana. 
riri kari v.t., all round, encircling. S. lis kel. 
ri Y 5 v.i., to be far off. 
riu, riuriu v.i., to travel about. 
riuriua v.n.: riuriua maeraa, an epidemic. hairiu. 8. lu. 
ro numeral, two: only used in the exclamation ro mane. rua. 
roho, roroho v.i., to fly. S. loho. 
roirot: pau root, mosquito larve. 
roohi v.t., to search for. 8. loo. 
roroto v.i., to be dark, to be night, to be overcast. 
rorotoa n., darkness. S. rorodo'a. 
ro'u, also, again. S. loʻu. ; 
rourou, thunder: rourou e hita, thunder-clap. S. loulou. 
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ru 1, numeral, two, added to the pron. to form dual and pl. rua. 
ru 2, numeral, two: ru mai hoe, two namesakes, grandparent and 
grandohild ; ru mani are, two things. 
rua 1, numeral, two ; rua awara, twenty ; used of pairs of relatives : 
rua maasina ; rua mai massına ; rua mai ulana, etc. ; used in 
the exclamation, rua mane; added to pron. to form dual. 
ruana n., second. U. rua. 
rua 2, v.i., to flow, of tide; n., flood tide. U. lua. 
ruha v.i., to loose. takaruha. 8. luhe. 
ruka v.i., to leave, let go. hairuka. Lau luka. 
rumu, moss. 8. lumu. 
ruru v.t., to gather together: rurua suna, to make a fire. S. ruru. 
ruta v.i., to carry as cargo: haka ruta niu, a copra ship. 
rutans v.t. U. luda. 


8 


sahu n., lime used in enchantmente and in magic. hena. 8. sähu. 
sapiri v.b., to trade. 
sapiria v.n., trade, market. Fl. sambin. 
sara v.i., to run aground, of a canoe. 
sasa (ku) n., name. rata. 
si 1, illative: kolu st raa, thereupon we went; noko haro simouka 
ka‘u kolu si raa, when I have had a smoke we shall go. 8. sv. 
si 2, trans. suff. to verb: rapu, rapusi. S. si. 
sient, siena v.i, to be good: sieni noʻo, that will do! adj. good: 
mane siens. : 
stenna v.n. U. diena. 
sihani: + sthans, outside, out of doors. 8. semi. . 
siho, ststho v.i., to go down, descend. 
sihoa'ına v.t., to descend upon: tru ka sthoa‘im kia, the wind 
blows on us. . 
sisihoa‘i v.t., to descend upon. 8. siho. 
ais, elder, first ; used with $ 2: Atda s sis, to be the elder by birth ; 
mans i sti haku, my elder brother; adv. first: tare‘ae e^ sis, 
to be the first to do. 
sin v.i., to smell. 
st v.i., to be clear of, to be detached from. 
sikihi v.t. 
stkrhia passive, clear: e sikthta, the sky is clear, the rain 18 over. 
&ikyra sns v.t., of distance, as far away as S. sikt. 
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siko, sistko v.i., to be finished: e stko noʻo, it is finished, that is all. 

aime, mosquito, sandfly. wo'u. Lau sime. 

simouka, to smoke tobacco. English “ smoke”. 

sinora, thousand ; used of people, of yams and taros. 8. anola. 

sto- (na) 1,n.; with loo. +: + siona, along, following ; naia raa + stona 
tara oto, he went along the ghost track. U. sta-, 8. sie-. 

so 2, v.i., to collect, to pick up; to practise black magic. 8. svo. 

&v'okoms v.t., to gather up, to collect. kom. 

eiri 1, v.i., to enter. 8. sd. 

sirs 2, dracæna : Apat siri tora raka, Dracæna leaf working powerfully, 
a hiona on Marapa. S. di. 

sino, breeze, rain, wet. 

aisiki (ku) n., finger nail, toe nail. 

siu v.t., to break: siua niu nena ‘aku‘a, break that coconut for me 
to eat. 

stusiu'a adj., cold. 

siwa 1, blood-money. U. siwa. 

siwa 2, numeral, nine: e siwa; poni siwa, the ninth day on. 

swana n., ninth. U. stwa. | 

soohs v.t., to pick up, to find by chance. S. soohs. " 

suka, susuka v.t., to ask for. U. suka. 

guna, fire: tre suna, to make fire with a fire-plough ; ire sunaa v.n. 
U. dunga. 

sura v.t., to roast on the coals. U. sula. 

surs, susuri (ku) 1, n., a bone. 8. audi. 

suni 2, v.t., to follow: raa surta, follow him; suria wat, suna su'u, 
along the stream, along the harbour; mauru suri, to divine 
by sleep. S8. suis. 

suri haia, a specific numeral, forty, of dogs’ teeth: surt hata ni hus. 
8. sult hata. | 

suru (na) 1, n, cogonut oil. S. sulu, liquid. 

suru 2, v.i., to lift. S. sulu. 

surula’e v.i., to rise up, to depart, to remove. U. suluta'e. 

susu 1, v.i., to set, of moon. 8. susu. 

susu 2, v.i., to be fixed, to be firm. 8. susu. 

susurua, a generation of men. 

susuto‘o v.i., to be firmly fixed: ‘ons susuto'o, to dwell permanently. 
susu 2. 

suu 1, v.i., to set, of sun, of moon in dark sphere, to sink : rato e suu, 
the sun has set. 
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suuha v.n., sötting of sun. 9. suu: 
euu, suusuu 2, v.i., to burn. 
suuns v.t., to roast on the coals, U. suu. 
su'u 3, harbour, "bay, passage, passage in mangroves. Ñ. su'u. 
. suu‘s dehortative, don'&!' used of strong negative, certainly not: 
na suu‘t rae, I won't go. 8. su'urs. 
su‘usu'u (ku) n., elbow. 
su‘usu‘ua n., corner. 8. su'usu'u. 


=T . 

ta 1, ending of verbal noun: arahuu, arahuuta ; ahu, ahula-. 

ta 2, pron. pl. 3, them, suff. to verbs and prep. as obj. Lau da. 

ia 3, v.i., to give, to do: ia mas, give it to me; hana ‘okos ta, for you 
‘to do. U. ia. 

iaa 1, numeral, one: taa wou ‘ana, it is one and the same, it is no, 
matter. eia; taaʻi 2. 

taa 2, interrog. pron., what? ‘a taa, what thing ? “what? Fri 
what for? Ñ. taa. 

ta‘a 8, v.i. ‚to be bad : e hana ta'a ‘aku, I don't like it to eat. 

la‘araa v.n, evil. B. taa. _ 

ta‘a 4, adversative, but. U. ta'a. ~ - 

taa'i 1, what, pl. neut; interrog. : na taa's, hat things t taal. 8. 

iaa 2, numeral, one, only: íaa'4 hanua, one village; taa'i are 
mouta‘s, one thing only ; taa‘s rua ‘ei, taa'i olu are, two or three 
things; taaʻi ono are, only six things; taaʻi horo'a, "ome . 
time,” once; aware mana taa'i, eleven ; ta/a iua‘t, a one-man 
canoe. eta, taa 1. 8. taaʻi. 

ta‘ana 1, adv., certainly, assuredly, follows verb. 8. ig‘ane. 

taa- (na) n. 2, every : ahutana taand are, all and sundry, things. 
taaiaana. 

ta‘aru, shoal water. 8. ta'alu. 

taast v.t., to throw away: taasi‘i, throw them ay: 8. daas. 

taataa- (na) n., every : taataana hanua, every village. taana. 

ta‘au adv. of direction, east, south. S.ta'au. ` a? 

tahera‘s v.i., to thatch a house. € 

^ dahera'sms v.t. B. tahera‘i. ‘ d - 

ia‘e 1, v.i., to get up: taʻe ro‘u, to rise again ; v.t., to lift up. B. taʻe. 

taʻe 2, v.i., to go on board : taʻe taaʻi, one-man canoe ; ta'e oru, three- 

" man canoe. : 

ta‘ers v.t.: ia‘eria tora, to go on board a canoe. B. taʻe. 
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taetae- (na) n., one, some: ‘ana iaeiaena horo‘a, at some time. $S. 
taetae. : 
taka v.i. out, open: warulaha S. taha. 
tahana, fathom. 8. tahanga. 
tahi v.i., to flee. 
tahına v.n., flight. S. täh. 
tar 1, v.t., to sew. Lau ias. 
ias 2, adjectival prefix: tathiruhiry. 
taʻi 8, the bow hook for bonito, 8, tes. 
ta‘: 4, participial ending : moute‘s. 
taihiruhiru adj., tangled, revolving. 9. tashtruhiru. 
ilini transitive suffix to verb: maasi ‘eins. S. ta‘ins. 
takomas v.i., to collect : takomat hanaraa, to get food-stuffs. 
takomaim v.t. Lau tago. 
taka adjectival prefix. 8. taka. 
takaruru adj., unloosed, undone. B.takaluhe. ` 
lamalama rere, a boat; old-fashioned name for boat. 
tanahuru numeral, ten, used of a series: pont tanahuru, the tenth 
day on; tanahuru ‘ana, the tenth. awara. 8. tangahulu. 
ianarau numeral, one hundred. 8. tangalau. 
tant l, v.i., to be daylight: e tans paina noʻo, it is broad day. 
8. dangi. 
iam 2: me'e tans, night. U. dam, day. 
tanora v.ı., to be powerful, to be strong, of magical power. 
iapa v.i., to cut with a blow. 
finak, tapari v.t. B. tapa 
tapaiso, tobacco: maai tapaiso, a piece of tobacco. Ragheh 
“tobacco ” 
tapi, tapiapi v.t., o chop. ] 
tapo v.i., to catch hold. 7 
tapori v.t. B. tapo. 
tara 1, path : tara oto, tara ni hi ona, the ghost | track on the island of 
Marapa. 
tarai v.t., to lead, to take a person. S. iala. 
tara 2, forehead: naotara. S. dara. 
taraha, regularly: Aura taraha, to keep coming regularly. 
tarama‘ins v.b., to light a torch. 
taraure'$ partio., constantly. 8. id. 
tare- (a), tale (a), to, towards : reho tarea, speak to him. U. tale. 
lare'ae v.i., to begin : tare ‘ae e$ sis, to be the first to do. S. tala/ae. 
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iari 1, for no reason, anyhow, just; precedes verb: ka tars raaraa 
raona asi, just goes about in the sea. S. tale't. 
tari 2, hand net, a net on two cross-sticks for catching buma fish. 
iaro v.i., to spread, of news. 
tataroha v.n., news. B. talo. 
taru, tautaru v.i., to bail, to dip out : taru oku, to catch the palolo worm. 
tarusi vb.: tarust oku. 8. danu. 
tarua pron. dual 3, their; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
iasi, taitest v.t., to remove the akin ın strips, to husk : karuru ka taitesia 
mu, the coconut crab stripa off the skin of a coconut. S. täst. 
tatare v.i., to travel, to walk about: nunuku e tatare, my soul journeys. 
U. tatale; Mota tatale. 
tate : isu late, to be beyond count. 
lau, ialau v.i., to do: ka tau “ohi rihu, he is looking for a place; tau 
maz, to make war; tau past, to divine with a bow; tau urs's, 
to speak thus, of reported speech. U. iau. 
taukai, a coconut scraper. S. saukar. 
tauna v.i., to want. 
taunaha/5 v.t., to want, to like. 
iauru pron. pl. 3, their; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
ie, numeral, one, a: te aro, one taro; ie Aanaraa, one meal. Lau ie. 
le'e, te'ete'o (ku) n, skin: haste'e, unskinned, with whole skin. 8, te'e. 
tes 1, place: te ens, this place, here; tet na, that place, there; tet 
nima, in the house. kas 2. 
te'i 2, numeral, one, &. 
teite voc., mother: a teste, mother, of a specific person. S. teitei, 
testora adj., mixed. tora. 
teke v.i to fall down; to P 
lekela'4nà, tekera'ins v.t.; kumu iekela‘int, to punch and knock 
down. ha'ateke. U. teke. - 
tele, a stone fence. S. tete. 
itewa v.i., to belong, tall. ‘ewa 2. B. tewa. 
io- (ku) n., mate, companion, address used to a child: ‘o raa mai, 
toku, come here, mate. Mota ia-k, eto. . 
tohu specific numeral, ten, of shell-moneys : tohu ns pata. 
to's v.t., to work at, of work in gardens: to's ‘ana hana, to work at a 
hana garden. ‘ 
to‘tha, tona v.n. 
toli, tori, adv. of direction, down, west: nt tols, to descend, to be head 
'downwards, 8. toli. 
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toʻo (ku) 1, v.t., to come into contact with, to hit; used with loc. 4: 
toʻo + pau, to hit one's head ; ka toʻo + ‘ani, hits ib; uta ka toʻo 
mora, the rain keeps on. 8. toʻo. Í 
to'o 2, distributive, at a time: to‘o oru are, three things at a time. 
8. to'o. 
toʻo 8: toʻo ‘erena ‘at, the tops of the tree. S. toʻo ‘elena, 
to'ohuu v.i., to be real. S. to'ohuu. 
to‘omi 1, v.i., to store, to pack. B. tooni. 
to‘ons 2, clothes. 8. to‘ons. 
to‘oru v.i., to sit. 
to'orua v.n. 
tora 1, v.i., to affect, to come upon, of sickness; tora nius, to build a nest. 
torahs v.t. 8. tola. 
tora 2, v.i., to be mixed, various: ietiora, 
torars v.t., among, mixed. 8. dola. 
tore, tole v.t., to take, to chase, to drive. S. tole. 
tort, toli v.i., to divide food, to distribute food. 8. tolsngs. 
toro (na) 1, n., hill: torona hanua, the hill country. B. tolo. 
toro 2, lady, of person of distinction, used of female ghosts. S. toro. 
toru v.t., to carry: Hu‘a toru à Kera, a Marapa ghost. Lau toku. 
toto v.i., to sink. ha‘atoto. S. dodo. 
totohu n., of own accord : totohu ‘aku, of my own accord. S. tohu-. 
totono v.i., to smart. 8. totongo. 
totori v.t., to wait for. 
| totorsss v.b. U. totors. 
tou (na) n., middle, used with loc. +: mane 1 tou, the younger brother; 
+ touna hanua, in the middle of the island. U. tou. 


U 

ua 1, adv., yet, still: e mao ua, not yet. 8. ue. 
ua 2, of old: are ua waria, a thing of old time. Mota tuas. 
‘u'a 8, a sand crab. S. ‘u'e. è 
uki 1, yam: uhi e pito, the yam has sprouted. B. uki. 
uhi 3, v.b., to blow with the mouth: uhi uu, to blow a conch. 8. uhi. 
uku 1, v.t., to draw, drag. 

ukura's v.t., to draw, to deliver. 
uku 2, line, row: uku 4 reta, a line of putty. S. uku. 
us v.t., to throw: us aet, to throw away; kat ‘ent us, the throwing 

hand, right hand. 
usen v.b. B. us. 
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uma v.i. to work at a yam garden. Mota umwa. 
umu, oven. ‘S. umu. 
una adv., thus: hai una, that’s the way! haru ‘et e una, some are 
like that. Malu'u una. | 
unun v.t., to come loose. 
upu v.i, to swell. ` . f - 
upu (ku) n., waist: 4 upuna. 8. upu. 
ura-, ula- (ku) 1, n., cross-cousin. 
urana n.: rua mas urana, two cross-cousins. U. ula-, brother, 
sister. 
ura, uraura 2, v.i., to stand. U. ura. 
ura 3, v.i. to sew : ura rao, to sew thatch. S. use. 
uraura (ku) n, skin. 8. uleule, muscle, vein. 
uri adv., thus, in the compounds: uriha‘, eto. urisi. B. urs. 
uris adv., thus; used of reported speech; the demonstratives na, 
ni, neena, noo, are added: uris na, uri ni, uns neena, urit 
noo. Lau urit, Malu'u urti. 
urtha' v.i., to be as if. 
uriha in v.t.: ‘et nei e urha Ania ‘ei nei, this one is like this one. 
urthana, like : e urihana taa, what is it like t 8. urthana. 
uritaa interrog. adv., how, like what? e ursaa 1 8. urias. 
uru 1, v.i., to be old, ent of taro. 8. ule. 
uru 2, v.i., to wade. 8. ulu. 
uru 3, cloud. 8. uru. 
uruha n., relatives by birth, the bilateral family: uruha ni inont 
teru, our family. 
usu v.i., to wipe. 
usuri v.t. B. usu. 
usurt v.t., to follow. 8. ueuli. 
uta 1, rain; v.i., to rain. Lau uta. 
uta 2, v.t. io dali otk SONE, 8. ute. 
utaa interrogative adv., how ? e utaa, how ig it 1 that’s the matter 7 
‘et utaa, which person 1 what thing? Lau utaa. 
utu, utuutu v.i., to drip. . 
utuh v.t., to drip on. 8. udu. 
uu 1, a shell conch. 
ku) 2, n., finger. 
uua, exolam. of assent, that is so! yes! Lau uaa: : 
uunu, uunuunu l, v.t., to tell, to recount. | 
uunuunuha v.n., folk-lore story, an account. . S. uunu. 
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uunu 2, & torch of coconut leaves. Lau uunu. 
uuru, uuruuru v.i., to thread. 
wuruht v.t. Lau usu. 


W 


Bes ODE Pong: weowes, veevee. 
waa's v.t., to pay. B. waa's. 
waara‘o, a strong creeper used for tying canoe planks, a nail 8. 
waara‘o. 
va‘an vis n., lightning. B. wa‘ars‘trs‘s. 
wasto, a digging stick. — B. waato. 
waawaa v.i., to have holes in, of solids. 8. waawaa. 
wai 1, water. B. wii. | 
wai 2, a compound of wau +: was en, at sea. 
114, a M03 5 3, v.i., to pull, to drag, to pain ; rape t3 5100/4, to suffer. 
wa‘ine v.t., to pull, to deliver. 8. wu. 
waissi, waiwaies v.i., to go fishing. 
watasina v.n. fishing: S. weesi. . 
wawa, contraction for wau i wa: noko raa wawa, I am going for 
& walk. ‘ 
wapu, virgin forest. 8. wapu. 
wara (bu) n., word : mans wara, a word ; lasa wara, to make an oration ; 
pau m wara, to consult. S. wala. 
waraimors v.i., to be true; exclam., true, it is so. U. walatmols. 
warauhu (ku) n., hair. U. warauhu. 
wars (ku) 1, n., mother's brother or sister’s son. 
warina n.: rua mai warina, mother’s brother and sister’s son. 
B. weh. 
van 2, used of things spherical in shape, fruit, stones : wari + hau, a 
ceremonial club with a nodule of iron pyrites on top, worn 
hanging from neck between the shoulders ; wari i mu, a coconut. 
wart 3, v.b., to out. : : . 
wartia, adv., formerly of old time: + waria, formerly; waria noʻo, 
` in past days; are noo waria, it was from of old. 8. site, 
white. 
waro, a creeper, rope. 8. walo. 
waru 1, numeral, eight: pons waru, the eighth day on; used of an 
indefinite number: waru Aanua, all the lands; with mora : 


waru mora ni hanua, every land. 
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waru 2, v.i., to burn. B. wiru: 
waruna n.; eighth. 8. walu. 

warutaha v.i., to emerge. U. warutaha. 

wast v.i., to be wild, of pigs, to be unowned, of ghosts. 8. «det. 

wasu, & bird whose nest is stolen by the land kingfisher, ‘s‘s. 8. wadu. 

wate v.t., to distribute, to apportion food, to give. S. wate. 

wat adv. of direction, there : po‘o wau, po‘o mas, over there, over here ; 
tat (wau +) ess, out at sea. wou. B. wau. 

wavwasu (na) n., tip: wawasu ‘as, tip of leaf. S. wadu. 

weewee, veevee, a baby. S. weewes. 

wets, weiewele v.t., to come into contact with, to strike: € wetewete 
‘ana, it struck: him. S. wete. 

wiswit, visvii, a baby: mera wisis. weewes. 

wou 1, adv. of. direction, there, away, onwards: raa wou, go on; 
e apa ni ast na wou, it was in the sea over there ; tas wou ana, 
it is all one and the same ; the demonstrative na may be added : 
mane wouna, that man there. wau. s : 

wo'u, wau onomatop., 2, a mosquito. 

tcowo (ku) n., mouth. 8. wawa. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


AN ARAB-SYRIAN GENTLEMAN AND WARRIOR IN THE PERIOD OF THE 
CRUSADES : Tus Mearores or Usaarag Ipn-Munqrpn. Translated 
by Pau K. Hrrrt. pp. xi 4-266. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929. $4.50. 

The Memoirs of Usama form, to the Western reader, probably the 
most fascinating book in Arabic literature, and ıt is instructive to 
recall that, but for a battered manusoript in Spain, its existence might 
soarcely have been known. To Derenbourg belongs the honour of 
having re-discovered and identified this work, of having undertaken 
with a very substantial measure of success the labour of rendering 
the ill-written and often unpointed text into a readable form, and of 
having not only translated but also analysed and annotated it with 
a precision derived from a thorough grasp of the historical background. 
That misreadings and errors of detail should have remained was 
inevitable, and it was to be hoped that subsequent revisers would 
gradually reduce theit number and clear up the rather numerous 
points of obscurity. Unfortunately, neither the German translation 
issued by Schumann in 1905 nor Dr. Potter’s English translation issued 
in 1929 have in any way fulfilled this hope, since the former is in reality, 
and the latter confessedly, translated from Derenbourg. It is to this 
task that Dr. Hitti has applied himself, after a substantial previous 
experience of translation and publication. His new version, under the 
rather clumsy title at the head of this review, rests upon a thorough 
and independent examination of a photostat of the manuscript, and 
the revised text on which it is based was issued by the Princeton 
University Press in 1930. 

It can be said at once that both text and translation show a very 
great improvement upon Derenbourg’s editions. In dealing with & 
Syrian author, the Syrian scholar has a natural advantage, of which 
Dr. Hitti has made the most. Though we are still very far from a perfect 
text, he has smoothed out many knote, and has given us a foretaste 
of the progress which should be realized in oriental studies when 
such a combination of direct knowledge with modern method becomes 
more general among scholars from the Eastern lands themselves. 
His appreciation of Derenbourg’s work in the introduction to the 
translation sounds, perhaps, a little curt after the lengthy analysis 
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of his mistakes; fortunately, however, in the introduction to the 
Arabic text he speaks more warmly of his predeoessor and acknow- 
ledges his debt to him in both text and translation, and, it may be 
added, annotation. 

The introduction contains à brief, but on the whole sufficient, 
account of the author and his literary activities. Possibly the 
character-sketch may be oriticired as a little superficial ; Dr. Hitti 
stresses his hero’s chivalry, and rightly, yet this is clearly not the 
whole truth. There is a danger, which he has not escaped, of blurrmg 
some of the differences between medieval and modern standards to 
which we apply the same label. So in the case of Usama, it is the . 
complexity of his character, not ita uniformity, that makes him so 
interesting a problem. ‘‘ The wholesome atmosphere of gallant and 
aristocratic behaviour " in which he was brought up had its limitations, 
and nothing is served by turning & blind eye to them. The man who 
can relate unemotionally and without a word of comment how, as 
a boy of ten, he stabbed and killed one of his father’s retainers for 
a mere nothing (p. 174), had evidently more than a common share 
of hardness in his make-up. But while this may be explained by the 
manners of the time, it is impossible to overlook the fact that to his 
contemporaries Usima was known chiefly as an inveterate intriguer. 
There are hints of this even in his own narratives, as, for example, 
his mission to the wazir Rudwan (p: 56). It can scarcely have been 
merely his “intrepidity ", as Dr. Hitti suggests, that led his uncle 
to desire his absence from Shaizar. However that may have been, 
Usama himself makes it olear (pp. 27-8) that his service with his 
next master, Zanki, ended in 1188 in circumstances which made it 
necessary for him to seek a refuge at Damascus. Here he was received 
with high honours, but was forced to leave six years later. In this 
case we have the direct evidence of an eye-witness. Ibn al-Qalänisi 
(ed. Amedroz, pp. 277-8) relates that in 1144 the ro’is of Damasous 
retired to Sarkhad on account of the intrigues of Usäma and the 
wazir, and refused to return until the ruler of the city, Mu‘in al-Din 
Unur, had them removed.to Egypt. Usäma’s own account of his 
departure (p. 28) has the look of an attempt to exoulpate himself, 
but even so he confesses that the bulk of the population was hostile 
to him. 

The apologetic note is still more perceptible in WT account of the 
intrigues in which he played a part in Egypt. Here, too, we possess 
a full n&rrative in the work of Jamal al-Din ‘Ali b. Zafir al-Halabi 
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(B.M. Or. 3685, foll. 85> ff. ; Gotha Ar. 1555, foll. 169* ff), who, 
though not himself a contemporary, was born in Egypt in 1170 and 
educated there, and so had access to contemporary local tradition. 
Ibn Zäfir not only charges him with the blame in bringing about the 
murder of his patron Ibn al-Sallàr, but also with instigating the 
subsequent murder of the Caliph al-Zafir, owing to the latter's hostility 
towards him. Even if the details of this story are to be discounted, 
it is certain at all events that Usäma was so deeply oompromised that 
he found it necessary (in spite of the assuranoes which he claims to 
have received from the Caliph’s avenger Ibn Ruzrik) to fly from 
Egypt with the partisans of the chief conspirator ‘Abbas. Finally, 
that Saladın as well, after befriending him, fell out with him, seems 
to show that even in his extreme old age Usäma was still something 
of a mischief-maker. Even if the reason, as suggested by Dr. Hitti, 
was that Usäma retained some sort of sympathy with the Shi'ite 
cause (and this is perhaps borne out by Ibn Zäfir’s statement that it 
was the Sunni party which led the opposition to him in Egypt), ıt 
must not be forgotten that the nursing of Shi‘ite sympathies implied 
not merely a platonic attachment to certain doctrines, but involved 
also an active political partisanship. 

The fascination of Usama’s book lies mainly, no doubt, in the human 
appeal and intimaoy of its contente, but to the student of Arabie 
it is given additional charm by ite vivacious and informal style, which 
it owes largely to that very colloquialism that Dr. Hitti (with true 
Arab pedantry) seeks to excuse in the author, or to lay somewhat 
gratuitously to the charge of a copyist. Had Usäme himself written 
down these reoolleotions, he would oertainly have clothed them in 
more conventional literary garb; but we have every cause to be 
grateful to the scribe who so faithfully recorded those olipped and 
“ungrammatical” sentences that we can actually hear the man 
talking. There is pothing else quite so vivid or so lifelike in medieval 
Arabic literature. But what a task for the translator to present 
Usäma in a manner that retains anything of the flavour of the original | 
It if no reflection upon Dr. Hitti that precisely the same factors 
which give him exceptional qualifications as an editor of the text 
render him but an indifferent translator of it. To steer as happily 
and as surely as Usäma does between the stilted and the slangy 
demands a trained ear for English and a pen that instinotively 
recoils from such sentences as ' I told thee that there wasn’t a thing 
I could do for thee ”. i 
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These details apart, however, Dr. Hitti has rendered a service to 
scholarship which it would be ungrateful to deny. It need hardly be 
stressed after these many years that Usäma’s memoirs are the most 
valusble single source we possess for the social history of Syria at the 
time of the early Crusades, and this translation will long remain the 
standard English version. For this reason, and in view of the 
ımportance of the work to students of the Crusades, it has seemed 
worth while to make a fairly full list of corrections and suggestions, 
omitting minor details. If the list seems a long one, let those who are 
without sin cast the first stone —and in justice to Dr. Hitti there ought 
to be a second (and much longer) list of passages in which, with rare 
patience and skill, he has brought order out of chaos, and sense out of 
nonsense. It should be said that these suggestions are based chiefly 
on the text as it stands, sınoe, though many passages are obviously 
corrupt, it would be hazardous to attempt any extensive emendations 
without access to the manuscript and to a local knowledge equal to 
that of the editor. 

p.20: “the massacre” read “the number of the killed”, and 
below '' On the other hand, & great host of the Franks were killed ". 

p. 26: Salah al-Din, i.e. al-Yäghisiyäni, not the famous Saladin. 

p. 27: The more natural meaning seems to be that when Usäma 
went to Shaizar, Salah al-Din seized all his possessions, etc. There is 
no mention of “the enemy ", ie. the Greeks, as the cause of the 
oslamity, and it links on to the following sentence (p. 28) explaining 
why Usama fled to Damascus. 

p. 28: “In this another calamity befel me in my possessions,” 
read “and what I lost on my estates amounted to a second 
catastrophe ". Note 2: Mu al-Din was not wazir, but commander- 
in-ohief and atäbek. 

p. 30: Add after “carpets, furniture”, “a great reception-room ". 

p. 92: “foiling the enemy ”, read either (with Derenbourg) “the 
night of their surprise attack " or ‘ the night when they deserted him ”. 

p. 34: “‘counterfert official signatures", read ‘issue forged 
documents” (for tawaq cf. below, p. 206). After ‘ fixes the hour 
of death " add ‘ In this rising a number of Egyptians and Sudanese 
were killed ". 

p. 35: “certain members of the caravan ", read ‘‘ some travelling 
merchants ”. 

p. 40: “greeted our eyes”, read ‘‘ made an attack on us”. 

p. 41: Bait Jibril (Jibelin) was twelve miles from Ascalon. 
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p. 42: The castle of Yubnà (Ibelin) was built between 1140 
and 1148. | 

p. 43: “ curiosity ", read ‘ distraction ”. | 

p. 49: "saddle mules”, read “baggage mules ”. 

p. 56: Read “Amin al-Dawlah Gumushtagin al-Atäbaki”. 
“ But he counted on me " is not in the text (though also in Derenbourg’s 
translation). 

p. 57: “He will send thee before him”, read “He will make much 
parade of thee ". Note 91: The term 'aziz misr “ the mighty one of 
Egypt”, is a traditional phrase derived from Qur’än xu, 30, and 
has no connection with the Caliph al-‘Aziz. 

p. 58: “When I returned to Cairo”, read ‘ My arrival in Cairo 
; happened at the time when . . .” 

p. 60: “Thou wert so glad . . . that thou didst hardly believe ", 
Usäma’s use of mà saddagta (hattä) is almost equivalent to “‘ You have 
soaroely " (of. p. 87, etc.). ''with the cross on it”, perhaps “on the 
oath of the cross” or read possibly wagalkbiyths “‘ and his crusaders ”. 

pp. 60-1: This episode is to be dated in the autunfn of 1158, 
during a truce between Nür al-Din and Baldwin III. 

p. 64: “at the head of”, read “among”. 

p. 68: “The Franks raised a violent uproar”, read ‘‘ They (the 
Muslim plunderers) were greatly alarmed ”. 

p. 69: “a green mare", al-Khadra’, either “the iron-grey mare" 
or else & proper name. . 

p. 72: These incidents are probably to be dated about 1136. 

p. 74: “without a visor”, read “without a lower piece (protecting 
the neck)". “a jagged arrow," kashmä (1) here and on p. 227 seems 
to imply that the arrow hit sideways. 

p. 76: After “three ribs on his left side " add “and three on his 
right aide ". 

p.77: “If only thou wilt keep to thy mosque . . . as long as thou 
keepest to thy mosque", the meanıng is rather “Cleave to your 
mosque (i.e. give up active military service) . . . and nevertheless you 
shal? receive . . ." 

p. 78: "I was rejuvenated’, read '' I dealt it as though I were in 
the vigour of youth”, 

p.82: “put him in jail”, read “‘ kept him in confinement ”. 

p. 86: “The castle stood on an elevation", read “‘ (the road) whioh 
overlooked "'. 2 

p.89: “ Bäsahrä”, in the text the reading ‘ Bäshamrä ” is 
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adopted. After “flown at a francolin ” add “and dashed into the 
coverts ”. 

p.90: "displaying his colours", perhaps “‘conspicuously dressed ” 
(of. p. 76 at foot). 

p. 91: "the footman recovered ", read “the foot-soldiers took 
(aa booty)". ; 

p. 92: “ By thy benevolence”, al-gani‘ah seems to mean “(I put 
myself under) thy protection”; of. tasiant‘unt, text, p. 66, 1. 7. 

p. 97: “to deal sucoessive blows", read “to drive home the 
thrust ". 

p. 105: “and whose army was dispersed", read ‘‘and the army 
(operating under Bursug) dispersed". Note 199: Lu'lu' ruled Aleppo 
from the time of Rudwän’s death in December, 1118, as atabek of 
his sons Alp-Arslän and Sultan-Shah, till his murder in April, 1118. 

p. 107: “al-Khirbah”, read “al-Kharibah " (Dussaud, Topo- 
graphie historique de la Syrie, pp. 145-7). 

p. 108, n. 116: The correot date is 1130. 

p. 110, n. 124: The dates given are those of Jamal al-Din; Taj 
al-Mulük Būrī reigned 1128-32. 

p. 112: “who was in charge of the register", read “ who was in 
receipt of a diwän”, ie. enrolled in the army. Note 180: To be 
dated probably between 1163 and 1167. 

p. 115: “what he wishes to do, ete.”, read "what he is about to 
do and the risks which he is about to encounter ”. ‘‘ a band of robbers”, 
granted; but harümiyah seems often to have the technical sense of 


LE p 


p. 119, n. 155 : To be dated probably in 1120 or 1121. 

p. 120: “When the days are over”, read “When the allotted time 
comes to an end”. - 

p. 128: '' ‘Abdallah al-Mushrif”, read ‘‘‘Abdalläh the intendant", 
and on the following page “ This man was an intendant of . . .”. 

p.125: Fakhr al-Mulk sucoeeded to Tripoli about 1100 and 
oocupied Jabala in 1101. 

p. 128: ‘The infantry of the enemy are in battle formation ", 
read ‘Our foot-soldiers are all over the place’. “No cavaliers of our 
company remained, eto.", read ''There was not & single horseman 
outside . . . Some (of our foot-soldiers) fled into the city, thinking it 
a certainty that they would be captured, others were walking beside 
my stirrup”. “march behind them stealthily”, read “ cautioualy " 
(of. p. 95, 1. 1: ‘kept at some distance behind them”). “and took 
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possession of the town”, read “and had taken possession of the town. 
Fighting was then going on between them and his brother". “He 
entered al-Raggah with the horse", read “The horse carried him 
into al-R.” 

p. 129: “mount and meet the enemy”, read “ride out to meet 
Jamal al-Din”. Note 184: The correct date is 599 = 1135. 

p.143: After “toppled over ” add “and turned upside down ”. 
~ p. 144, n. 2: This relates to the expedition against Damascus 
under Baldwin IT in 1129. Kafr-Tab had been captured by 
Bohemond II of Antioch in 1127. 2 

p. 146: '' belts of the horses”, read '' saddle-strape". After “the 
Franks " add “ (may God Most High forsake them)”. Note 9: The 
correct date is 1114. The date 1109 is due to an error in Ibn al-Athir. 

p. 147: “ The sword cut through the outfit, the silver sandal, 
etc.”, read “The (blade of the) sword out through the scabbard and 
ite silver shoe ". For jahaz = “scabbard " of. below, p. 154 (text, 
p. 125, 1. 2.) z 

p. 148, n. 18: al-bruns = “the prinoe" is unlikely, as Baldwin 
does not seem to have been oalled by this title. In Ibn al-Qalänisi, 
ed. Amedroz, the word is written al-ru'ayyis “ the lesser chief.” 

p. 152: ' Taking up my sword, eto.", read “I put down my 
sword, etc.” 

p. 153: “May Allah do this and that with thee” (fa'ala'lahu 
bika wafa‘ala) is curiously reminiscent of the Hebrew “ May God do 
80 to thee and more also ". Note 28: See above, on p. 146, n. 9. 

p. 154: “joined her ”, read “< climbed up ”. 

p. 156: “almsgiving”. The text (p. 126, last line) has diggah, 
which is probably to be read riggah, '' piety." | 

p. 157: “used to rise”, read “ used to go out raiding”. “two 
spotted horses”, read perhaps mu‘abbayans “loaded up” or 
“ oaparisoned ". . 

p. 167: “ discussion of their treatment of the orifices of tlie body ” | 
is rather far-fetched ; read probably makhazthim “ their disgraceful 
customs ”. ; 

p. 169: ''pieroed his eyeballs °, read “blinded him”. The 
operation did not involve any actual bodily injury, see Dozy, s.v. 
| p. 172: “without letting them go through”, read probably 
“ without fastening them firmly". Note 2: Sawär was governor of 
Hamäh for Taj al-Mulük Biri of Damascus in 1128-9. i 
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p. 174: “to the ditch below ", read “to the surface of the 

ground ". | | 
- p. 176: “ became so old”, read “ grew so stout”. 

p. 179: “everyone he met every day ”, omit “ every day”. 

p. 182: “on the hill”, read “at the Pass”, i.e. 'Áqabat Dummar, 
north-west of the city (Dussaud, Topographie, p. ca ‘ After we 
got tired of ne à read FR before noon". “ Bünuj”, 
read “‘ Sawinj ". 

p. 186: “ Abū Bakr made him an officer, bestowed on him a robe 
of honour, eto.”, read “ Abū Bakr presented him (before Zanki) 
who bestowed, eto.” There is no evidence that a subordinate officer 
could bestow a kAil‘a, nor had he a corps of Jandäriya. Note 30: 
Zanki besieged and captured Ba‘rin in 1137. 

p. 187: “ although he had committed no crime except that he was 
insistent ", read “‘ Salah al-Din had no fault but obstinacy ”. 

p. 188: “ Salih al-Din after that came to the door, eto. ", read 
“ Qafjaq then came... . along with a troop of his men, and 8. al-D. 
captured him and gave hi into the keeping of ”. “the watchman of 
the castle ”, read “the intendant ”. 

p. 198 : After “this is a ruse ” add ' As if a raid were made during 
the night I” 

p. 208: “ What is this building material 1 ” in the text (p. 174, 
l. 2) hadrah. The rendering '' building material" smacks of the lexicon ; 
one would expect rather something on the lines of “residence” or 
‘manifestation " (“Is not this the . . . 1"), but I find it difficult to 
assign a precise meaning to the word in this context. “I once more 
approached him", read ‘I tried to gain his goodwill”. ‘Written 
by al-Muqtafi", Derenbourg’s version: “in the handwriting of 
al-Mugtafi, ‘ Had he demanded more . . .' ", seems preferable. 

p. 207: “with a green robe", read '' with'a jurist’s hood 
(tailasän) ”. 1 pe 

p. 210: “forgive him [and me] our sins", the text has only 
“ forgive him ”, the rest being anticipated from p. 212. 

p. 216: “the tiresome weight", perhaps “ the suffocating heat”. 

p. 218: “ We reverse his exterior form”, rather “ We invert him 
in form ". In the text (p. 187, Il. 1-2) the quotation from the Qur’an 
is wrongly sen 

p. 222: “satisfaction of his curiosity”, read “ enjoyment". 

p. 225: “the fords of the Nile" Sathana" ‘watercourses derived 
from the Nile ”. z 
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p. 226: “ cannot live exoept in a pool”, read “ are always to be 
found in a pool”. 

p. 228: “took special pains”, perhaps “used to spend a great 
deal in sending . . ." (cf. p. 222, at the beginning). _ 

p. 229: “Most of the falcons Ghana’im would order . . .", read 
“ He (my father) used to send for and buy most of the falcons ". 

p. 230 : “ masters of hounds”, properly “‘ whippers-in ” (according 
to p. 202 they were unmounted). 

p. 231: Tarüs is the Rupenid Thoros I, prince of Cilicia. 
“ accumulated ”, read ‘had with us at one and the same time ". 

p. 232: “with the rest of the falcons as they attack ", omit the 
last three words and read (p. 208, 1. 12) biljumlais. 

p. 233 : “a large wooden perch”, read “a wooden perch in the 
shape of a large hawking-glove ". 

p. 236: “tamed it", perhaps “taught it to fetch”. ` 

p. 238: “ The latter’s system of calligraphy, ete.”, probably “ He 
was a oalligrapher of the school of Ibn al-Bawwäb and separated from 
the master by no more than one or two generations of pupils ". 

pp. 238-9: “because he possessed so many of them and could 
select . . . and most rapacious ”, read ' as may be seen from the fact 
that he had a good many, though the skilful hunter 18 not often found 
amongst them ". 

p. 200: “ peashooter ”, ” read “ blowpipe ”. 

p. 251: “tumbled it over”, add ‘ and threw her rider ”. ER. 
the bull”, the groom’s remark at the end of the incident (p. 252) shows 
that it was the boar which was pursued. 

It should be added that the dates provisionally assigned to many 
minor evente are unoertain. : 

E A. R. GBB. 
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BEITRAGE ZUR ARABISCHEN LITERATURGESOHICHTE. By Om. 
Spies. pp. x+126. (Abh. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 
* herausg. v. d. D. M. G., xix Band, No. 3.) Leipzig, 1932. RM. 10. 
Following in the footeteps of Horovitz, and more recently of 
Schacht and others, Dr. Spies has made a search through the still 
only half-known manuscript collections at Stambul for works of 
Arabic biography and history, the results of which are published in 
this pamphlet. Of partioular interest are some rare or missing early 
biographies of the Imäms of Islamic jurisprudence, including 
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ag-Baimari'e (d. 436) Managib Abs Hanifa, BaihaqYs (d. 478) Managib 
ash-Shafi', and a fragment of al-Aburt’s (d. 363) earlier work on thé 
same imam, as well as a copy of a third (al-Wädih an-Nafis) hitherto 
attributed to Ibn Kathir, but which proves to be the work of a certain. 
Abd al-Muhsin b. ‘Othman in the fifth centüry. The historical works 
cited are of the.sixth oentury or later, among them being oomplete 
series of Ibn al-Jaurf’s Muntazam, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi’s 'Uyün 
at-Tawértkh, no fewer than three complete sets of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Ta'rikh Dimashg, and a large quantity of MSS. of al-‘Aini’s ‘Igd al- 
Jumén. In the third section are listed: MSS. of al-Maqdisi’s Kamal 
ft ma'rifat ar-+ryal and its numerous abridgments, supplements, 
and rivals. Exoept for the mention in a footnote on p. 49 of a risala 
(K. muhäsabat an-nafs) of Ibn Abi Dunya, Dr. Spies has confined 
himself to these three sections of Arabic literature, to each of which 
he supplies a compact technical introduction. Both for the data 
furnished by his researches and for the admirable manner of their 
presentation, his brochure is of considerable value to all studente of 
Arabic literature and jurisprudence. 
H. A. R. G. 


E 


CATALOGUE OF THE poer MANUSORIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
_Typra Orricm. Vol. IL, i. Quranic Literature. By ©. A. 
SrogzY. pp. iv + 95. Oxford University Press, 1930. 12s. 6d. 

The immense volume of the Arabic literature dealing with the 
Qur’än, its interpretation, variant readings, orthography, recitation, 
obscurities, eto., is familiar to every student of Islam, and it is not 
surprising to find no fewer than 167 entries on these departments of 
study listed in thi& Catalogue. A large proportion of the entries are 
treatises by Indian scholars, many of them autographs, but interesting 
though they may be as a survey of Indian Qur'anig study, it could 

. hardly be expected that much new material of any special value 
should come to light amongst them. The most important item in the 
Catalogue is probably the MS. of the first half of an early (fotirth 
century) Shi‘ite Commentary (No. 1076) by as-Sulami, better known 
as al-‘Ayyashi, of which, though copies are known to exist in India, | 
no other copy has found its way into western libraries. Among other 
à interesting MSS. are two fregmentary commentaries ascribed to 
al-Ghazāli (Nos. 1086 and 1087), commentaries on Sūra oxii and 
Sura x, $0, by Jalal ad-Din ad-Dawäni (Nos. 1145 and 1146), a treatise 
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by Ibn al-‘Arabi (No. 1216), of which only one other copy is known, 
and an autograph of Mubibb ad-Din al-Hamawi (No. 1101). A 
curiosity is a volume of selections from the Qur’än, with a Chinese 
translation (No. 1062), from Amoy. On the technical side, Mr. Btorey's 
cataloguing is beyond oriticism; not only the description of the 
manusoripte themselves, but also the biographical and bibliographical 
notes which he appends to each are models of thorough and exact 
soholarship. S 
| H. A. R. G. 


Revus pgs Érupxs Isnaxrquzs. Publiée sous la direction de 
L. MassigNON. Tome III (Année 1929), 4 cahiers, pp. 676. 
Tome IV (Année 1930), 4 cahiers, pp. 610. Paris: Geuthner. 
Subscription price 100 francs per annum. 

Under Professor Massignon’s inspiring direction, the Revue des 
Études Islamiques has now definitely established itself as the leading 
journal in modern Islamic sociology. It would be difficult in a short 

.Spaoe to do justice to each contribution in these two volumes 
individually, and a brief analysis of their contenta will suffice to show 
the range of interests which they cover. 

About seven-eighths of the whole is taken up by a variety of 
studies on social questions. Achille Békaly Bey contributes a lengthy 
series of articles (1929, i, 75-126 ; ii, 277-887 ; in, 395454; iv, 601-59) 
on the difficult economic problem posed by the multiplication of 
private or family Wagfs in Egypt, including translations of the 

_ controversy recently engaged on this subject by Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha and Shaikh Muhammad Bakhit, and of the rescripts, laws, and 
parliamentary debates relating to it. M. Castagné deals with the 
family customary-law of the Circassians (1929, ii, 245-75) and magical 
practices among the Eastern Turks (1930, i, 53-156). M. Paul Marty 
has three articles” one on the efforts of the Makhzen to control the 
zāwiyas in Morocco during recent years (1929, iv, 575-600), another on 
the institutions of the Jews of Morocco (1930, iii, 297—332), while the 
third and most important, in a field which he has made peculiarly 
his own, summarizes the present situation of Islàm among the Niger 
tribes (1930, ii, 383-432). The #fagät or “ unanimous decisions " 
of the Jamä‘a of the Berbers of the M'zab are reproduced and trans- 
lated by MM. Milliot and Jacobetti (1930, ii, 171-230). Following on 
Sékaly Bey's study on the educational reforms in al-Azhar, published 
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. in the two preceding volumes, '' al-Mushrif" describes the stages by 
which a similar reform has been brought about in the Zaitüniya at 
Tunis (1930, iv, 441-515). Most interesting of all is the editor's 
short survey of the distribution and social conditions of the immigrant 
Kabyle workers in the district of Paris (1930, i, 161-70), which 
supplemente the earlier study of Lieut.-Colonel Justinard on à the 
. Bettlement of Shluh workers from south-east Morocco. 

Three articles are devoted to the women of North Africa and the 
East. Mlle A. M. Goichon writes on the women of the “ moyenne 
bourgeoisie " of Fez (1929, i, 1-74), and supplements her earlier book 
on La vie féminine au Mzab with a series of additional notes and 
observations (1980, ii, 231-87 ; iv, 517-95), while M. Castagné gives - 
details of the emancipation movement among the women of Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Central Asia (1929, ii, 162-226). à 

Of the remaining articles, the sole historical contribution, 
‘L'œuvre des étrangers dans l'empire soudanais du Mali" (1929, ii, 
227-35), by M. C. Monteil, contains an appreciation of the influence 
exerted by Muslim immigrants on the mediaeval Sudanic civilization. 
Literature is represented by an investigation into the popularity . 
enjoyed by the poetry of al-Mutanabbi in the Islamic West (1929, 
i, 127-35), by M. R. Blachére, and a useful collection of Moroccan 
proverbs in text and translation by M. J. Beyries (1930, i, 1-51). 
M. R. Tresse supplies a valuable technical acoount of the irrigation 
system of the Ghüta of Damascus (1929, iv, 459-573), together with 
& full description of the local customs and legislation relating to ite 
utilization. 1 

The shorter articles relating to ourrent eventa include a tranala- 
tion of the recent Egyptian decree-laws on personal status (1929, 
i, 137-53), an account of the ‘Eastern League" (ar-Rabua ash- 
Shargiya), founded in Cairo in 1921, and its journal of the same name 
(1930, in, 289-96), and an analytical list of school books published 
in Kurdish (1930, i, 157-60), contributed by M. Mihorsky, who omite, 
however, the very interesting attempt to produce a Kurdish grammar 
in a reformed Arabio script made by Tawfiq Wahbl (S 23 4% o 


eS a aue — a f dio by gas Gi) and published st 
Baghdad in 1929. 


- Finally, Professor Massignon continues to furnish his invaluable - - 


Abstracta Islamica (1929, ii, 341-94) of recent publications in all 
fields of Islamic studies, which, it may safely be asserted, is the most 
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widely appreciated feature of the Revue des Études Islamiques. The 
burdens imposed upon him by his other duties doubtless explain its 
absence in the fourth volume, but one may express the hope that he 
will find it possible to resume a series for which all students of Islamic 
subjects owe him a special debt of gratitude. 

H. A. R. G. 


History Or PALESTINE AND Syria TO THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. 
By A. T. OrxsrRAD. pp. xxxiv + 664, map. New York and 
London: Seribner’s, 1931. 30s. 

PALESTINE IN GENERAL History. By T. H. Rossow, J. W. 
HoNEIN, and F. C. Buaxrrt. (Schweich Lectures, 1926.) 
pp. vii 4-106. London: Milford, 1929. 6s. 

PÉTRA ET LA NABATÈNE. By A. Kaxwerme. Vol i: Texte, 
pp. xiv + 630, maps. Vol. ii: Atlas, 152 plates. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1929-80. 300 francs. 

History or Paresring By A. S. Rappoport. pp. 368. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1931. 12s. 6d. 


Professor Olmstead’s handsome volume is uniform with the series 
of historical textbooks issued under the general direction of Professor 
Breasted at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, to 
which the author has already contributed the History of Assyria. 
It represents a stupendous undertaking—nothing less than the attempt 
to present a complete survey of the provisional results of modern 
archeology and research in so far as they bear on Palestine and Syria 
from the earliest ages. This is not to say that it is mere compilation ; 
on the contrary, for Professor Olmstead has passed all his material 
through the cruoible of his own judgment, and asserts his own con- 
clusions with confidence, even where they disagree with more generally 
accepted views. Yet in a sense it is a collection of historical materials 
rather than a history. To a great extent, the &otual sources, including 
not only written records, but also monuments, architectural remains, 
pottery, burial customs, and the lke, are set out in summarized form, 
and left to tell their own story with the briefest possible linking up and 
exposition. The method has undoubted advantages, but sometimes 
entangles the reader ın a bewildering maze of detail, which he is left 
to sort out as best he may (for example, in the abstract of the Tell 
el-Amarna letters, summarized in chapter xii). Strict adherence to 
chronological order also involves a good deal of jumping ahout and 
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sandwiching of paragraphs of Samaria, say, between others about 
Phoenicia, Moab, Assyria, and the rest. The result is a book that is 
not easy to read, but that most emphatically ought to be read, and 
carefully, by all students of western Asiatic and more especially Old 
Testament history. It will not please the conservatives and funda- 
mentalists, nor all the “ advanced ” critios, but by placing the Hebrews: 
in their proper setting it throws much valuable light on their develop- 
ment, and on such difficult problems as their establishment in Palestine 
and the growth of Judaism. Some questions are left unanswered—the 
historical basis of Genesis xiv, for instance, and the relations between 
the deity Jacob and the “ hero " Abraham, and how Jacob’s tomb came 
to be shown at Hebron—and there are very many statements and 
conclusions which will not be accepted without discussion. There 
are, however, few omissions to be detected ; the most surprising is the 
&bsenoe of any reference to the Soythian invasion of 626, even m a 
footnote, aince, even if it is argued that the opening chapters of 
Jeremiah do not refer to this, it played none the less a part in the 
fortunes of Syria and Palestine. 

The first two of the Sohweich Lectures for 1926 cover the same 
ground in outline as Professor Olmstead’s book ; Professor Robinson 
carries the story to the fall of Nineveh, and Mr. Hunkin from that 
point to Titus. The two books supplement one another admirably, 
singe the lectures not only clarify the detail of the sources summarized 
in the larger work, but also, where they conflict with it, enable the 
reader who is not familiar with the technical literature to appreciate 
the main divergenoies in oritioal opinion. Mr. Hunkin’s narrative of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods is eepecially welcome, in view of the 
few critical accounts available for the general reader, although the 
extensions of the Maccabean dominions attributed by the map on p. 75 
to John Hyroanus and Alexander Jannsmus are a little generous. 
The third lecture, by Professor Burkitt, begins with a lucid explana- 
tion of the importance of Palestine as a centre of land communications 
before passing on to sketch the history of the two Arab states of 
Petra and Palmyra. . 

Professor Burkitt's subject is rehandled in much fuller detail in 
M. Kammerer’s work, which bears much the same relation to the 
latter half of the second and the third of the Schweich Lectures that 
Professor Olmstead's book bears to the first part. Though the author 
in this case has admittedly compiled his material from secondary 
sources, he has nevertheless succeeded in putting together a most 
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valuable pieoe of work, supplemented by a very fine "atlas" of 
plates. The greater part of his book is naturally devoted to the 
Nabateans, but it traces also the history of Petra from Israelitish times 
and down through Palmyra and the Ghassanids to the Muslim and 
Crusading ^ periods. In these outlying portions of his task, . 
M. Kammerer is less at home with his material and his detail is not 
so good. The Jewish legends regarding the Exodus can naturally 
be utilized only with due attention to the results of oritical study, 
which he largely ignores ; for the later periods he is somewhat at sea 
with the Kinda (for whom he suggests a Nabatean origin, connecting 
the name of Hujr with al-Hijr) and with the Muslims generally. As far 
as the main part of the work is concerned, however, his exposition is 
not likely to be bettered until fresh discoveries and investigations bring 
a material increase in our sources of information. The weakest section 
is that on the religion of the Nabateans, for whioh direct evidence is 
as yet relatively scanty. Both Professor Burkitt and M. Kammerer 
have overlooked the fact that the worship of Dhu’l-Shara continued 
in Arabia down to the time of Muhammad (Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums?, 48-51), and that the name has as little connection with 
the supposed name of the mountain of Petrs (being in fact only a 
vague appellation meaning “ Lord of the Holy Place ”) as that of his 
Ka'abü has with Meoos. 

Dr. Rappoport's book is also a oompilation from secondary sources, 
but has been too hurriedly and unevenly put together to have much 
value, except as & brief summary for those who wish to know something, 
but not too much, of the chequered fortunes of Palestine. 


H. A. R. GIB». 


Tax Lesaoy or Ignaw. Edited by the late Sir Tuomas ARNOLD and 
A. GuiLLAUME. pp. 416. Clarendon Press,-1931. 10s. net. 

It has taken thirteen men to write this book so one cannot be 
expected to review it adequately. Indeed, the English language tends _ 
to divide into jargons which are only understood of the initiate. 
The sentence, “We Europeans conceive music vertically whilst 
the Arabs apprehend it horizontally,” was double Dutch till it 
was explained to mean that Arab musio is built up of single sounds 
and European of groupe. One of the writers says that the word legacy 
in the title ıs hardly suitable, and suggests annuity; this is better, 
for Christendom might still learn much from Islam. Where all i is good 
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“ comparisons are odorous ", but probably the sections on the Minor 
Arts, the Crusades, and Spain and Portugal will most attract the general 
reader. The illustrations must not be forgotten ; one only, a drawing 
in the text of a glass lamp, seems quite unworthy of ite subject. 

Methods vary. The chapter on the Crusades says very little about 
"the wars, but is a survey of their effects on Europe ; they encouraged 
trade, found employment for younger sons, foreshadowed the League 
of Nations, started taxes on personal property, and furthered the study 
of Eastern languages. Their share in helping the transfer of land to 
the Church is only hinted at. The chapter on literature also says 
nothing about the Arabs, but tells of queer, mixed products in Spain, 
hints at influence on the troubadours, and pute famous books like 
Vathek in their right place. One wants to complain of the omission 
of Ernest\Bramah ; for, though Kai Lung came from China, he is 
a descendant of Shehererade, and a bosom friend of al Hariri. 

The chapters on geography and commerce and on theology . 
and philosophy are elaborate statements of Arab knowledge and 
achievement. In his sketch of philosophy Mr. Guillaume was 
handicapped because a chapter on the same subject is in the 
Legacy of. Israel; without undue repetition he has given an 
admirable summary of Muslim thonght with its repercussions on 
Europe in general and ‘Thomas of Aquinas in particular. The file 
might have been used with advantage at times; the phrase “ paid 
for their opinions with their lives or the loss of their liberty " is three 
words too long. The paragraph about the Mu‘tarila on p. 264 is 
unfortunately worded ; it suggests that they invented the doctrine of 
the unoreated Koran, whereas they found it already ER and 
condemned it. 

In the chapter on domestio arte, letterpress and pictures bring 
out clearly the unity of Muslim design ; with slight changes the same 
scheme will deoorate a jug or a wall. The interactions of East and West 
are strange ; the Near East exported pigments to°China and passed 
Chinese fabrics on to the West. Craftamen in Italy and Spain copied 
Muslim processes and stirred up their teachers to new triumphs. «It is 
a glaring injustice not to say anything about the articles on mysticism 
and society, but a reviewer is confined within narrower limite than an . 
Eastern scholar. 

Misprints are commoner than is expected in a book published by | 
the Clarendon Press. One man appears as Fulcher and Fiilcher ; 
note Č on p. 175 should be Soleto in south, instead of Spoleto in 
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central, Italy. Where so many hands are at work some repetition is to 
be expeoted; onoe it is funny, when Avioenna shares the fate of 


Herbert ‚Spenoer, the scientist admiring his philosophy and the 


philosopher his science. A few statements provoke questions. Surely 
“ niches carved in the semblance of a scallop shell" are older than 
Islam ; do they not ocour in the great temple at Baalbek? Is there 
no truth in the story that the architect of Ibn Tülün's mosque was 
a Christian and apparently an Egyptian? One wonders if the early 
mosques were as plain as they are made out to have been. We read 
in the Sahih of Bukhari that Muslims decorated their mosques as the 
Jews and Christians did their churches and synagogues. While most of 
this book will appeal to anyone, parte can be understood only by 
specialists. Many of the suggested conclusions are far from certain ; 
in some chapters one wonders that the printer did not run-out of the 
words “may be”. 
A. 8. T. 


Summa PHILOSOPELæ. AL-SHAHRASTANT. Edited by A. GULLAUME. 
Part I. pp. 320. Oxford. 306.' 


It is not easy to review this book, as the first part ends in the middle 
of a chapter, and the promised summary translation is still to come. 
Considering that it had to be printed in Beirout the migprints are 
remarkably few. The text is based on three manuscripts, and the editor, 
following distinguished leading, has not oorreoted them where they 
wander slightly from the straight path of grammatical rectitude. 
That being so, it is not necessary to record the variations of the 
manuscripts on matters where the text is not oonsistent. The arrange- 
ment of the notes is clumsy, presumably due to ‘the oonditions of 
‘printing. In some places one would like a little more editing. A 
paragraph may oontain the statement of a dootrine, an argument for 
it, and a criticism of it, and the unfortunate reader is left to disentangle 
the muddle for himself. The editor has sorted out the mess once, and 
should pass on the fruits of his labour by marking the breaks in the 
sensé. To give one example : on p. 249 a paragraph ends : 

The will gives individuality to existence and is related to fresh 
phenomena. The conneotion of the will of the eternal with two 
contraries at once. 

The second sentence belongs to the following section. 

The author begins by arguing that the world A created 

using the classical arguments to prove that infinite bodies and nümbers 


r 
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cannot exist. He then treats of the unity of God, his unlikeness to all 
else, and the existenoe of his attributes. He discusses universal ideas 
and whether the non-existent is a thing. Next he deals with the divine 
knowledge, will, and word or speech. He is careful to say that in his 
trestment of this question he departs from the traditional arrange- 
ment. His method is to define the problem, set forth the opinions of 
the various schools, answer them or propound their objections to 
one another, and end with an exposition of his own view. It is a hard 
book to read, but in his summing up the author beoomes at times 
almost eloquent. The end of the chapter on universals is a fair sample 
of his method and standpoint. | 


The truth 1n this question is that man finds an image of things, 
universal, general, absolute, apart from the consideration of words and 
individuals; he also finds intellectual relations to one thing. These 
might be reduced to defined words—but we have proved that they 
cannot, or to existing individuals—but we have shown that this is 
wrong. So it only remains to say that they are concepts, existing, 
established in the mind, apprehended by reason. So far as they are 
universal, they have no being in ındıviduals, are not things, accidents, 
colours in individuals ; but they are individuals so far as the reason 
forms from them a universal concept. An expression is coined to guit 
and denote this, so that, if the expression were abolished or changed, 
the concept established by the mind would not perish. Those who 
deny universals are wrong in making them bare expressions and right 
in saying that what exists as an individual has no universality. Those 
who affirm them are wrong in makıng them qualities of individuals 
and right in making them concepta of reason over and above the 
expressions. They might say that they are figures of the mind instead 
of saying that they are nerther existent nor non-existent. No reasonable 
man denies them. Some call them figures of the mind; some 
suppositions of the reason , some facts and concepts denoted hy words ; 
and some qualities of species. So long as the idea is clear, call them 
what you like. These facts and concepta are in three relations, to their 
essence, to individuals, and to the mind. In individuals they are 
particular, in the mind they are general, in essenoe they are 
neither general nor particular. To know these relations removeg all 
difficulties. (Slightly abridged.) 


At times the author indulges in special pleading. He claims that 
there is no contradiction between the belief of the early Muslims in 
an uncreated word of God, that of the Mu'tazila in a created word, 
and Al-Ash‘ari’s doctrine that the word is uncreated but the reading 
of it created, being the word only indirectly ; for the first refers to 
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the word in heaven, the second to the word in the mouths of men, and 
the third to both. In the middle of the very abstruse arguments it is 
refreshing to meet the human idea that the best proof of the existence 
of God is man's need of him. 

Though not & history of philosophy the book contains much 
historical material, philosophers taking a bigger plaoe than divines. 
The author claims to be a disciple of Al-Ash'ari and quotes many of 
his arguments at length, though he does not hesitate to oriticıse him. 
He notes that some of the school looked to Ibn Kulläb as their 
spiritual father. He uses some material from his earlier book; he 
quotes the Naját of Avicenna (though not by name) and his statements 
are reliable so far as they can be tested. This book is a valuable 
addition to the philosophical literature of the Arabs. A few corrections 
to the text may be cd i 


p. 31, L. 9, for | read zl. p. 40, 1. 6, for ML. read 
Aa. p. 160, 1 4, for 34% L read ji t p. 165, 1. 8, read 
ge. p. 184, L 9, for 04% read os. p. 187, L 7, read Lau 
ul or Wall ai. p. 225, 1. 11, something is omitted after & jua 
e p. 240, 1. 2, omit Je (1). p. 254, 1. 15; the text may stand and 
be rendered: “It is excluded by the fundamental principle. Their 
argument from knowledge is admissible." p. 294, l. 15, omit Y, 


m. p. 298, 1. 11, for Y, read |5l, p. 805, L 9, for ils 


read stall. p. 816,1. 8, omit A 
A. 8. TRITTON. 


Tee Lire AND Toms or SULTAN Manmubüp or GEarna. By 
MUuHAMMIAD*NAzrw. pp. 271, map. Cambridge, 1931. 15s. 


This important book is written in a very earnest style devoid of 
any superfluous embellishments, and yet one is obliged to distinguish 
between its twofold contents : the strictly scientific and the sentimental 
or rather ' romantic ", in the sense that Sultan Mahmiid is presented 
as a hero, and his epoch as a kind of golden age. 

“ As a man," says the author in his conclusion (p. 170), “ he was 
affectionate, just, pure, kind, generous, devout and religious—a truly 
great and admirable character.” He stands among the *grestest 
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warriors of the world. He encouraged learning and '' did more than 
any other sovereign before him towards forming and developing & 
national Persian literature.” He was a good administrator, for even 
during his absences good order prevailed in his empire. “ He was the 
first sovereign to give practical shape to the idea of a Mualim empire 
in India” (p. xiii The only drawback which the author allows to 
be recognized in Sultan Mahmüd- is his failure as the founder of a 
dynasty, because “he extended the area of the empire beyond the 
capacity of one person to control and keep intact”. 

Such is the guiding thread of the book, which, at least to the 
present writer, looks certainly exaggerated. 

Son of the rude Middle Ages, Mahmiid of Ghazna is undoubtedly a 
remarkable figure, and it is right to protest against the simplified view- 
point of Firdausi’s satire, but the presentation of Mahmfid as a paragon 
of virtue (especially if we are to understand it according to the 
standards of 1932) is equally unsupported. 

Let us take the most obvious point: Mahmüd's patronage to 
Persian letters. It had certainly nothing to do with the interests of 
the Persian ‘‘national”’ literature. Dr. M. N. says (p. 131) that the 
Sultan felt sometimes annoyed that “the diligent and obsequious 
Persians” invaded his administration. But, the Persians in Ghazna 
themselves did not seem animated by the feelings of Persian renaissance 
(as formerly under the Iranian Samanids) for one of them replaced 
Persian by Arabio in official correspondence, and the other wrote 
the history of the reign in the same language. Such small courte as 
those of Ghür, Güzgänän, Gurgän, and especially Rayy were great 
centres of learning, but most of them were swept away or weakened 
by Mahmüd. This loss could hardly be compensated by the liberalities 
at Ghazna, where one hears of mouths filled with jewels, of elephant- 
loads of presents, eto., so far as the official singers of the Sultän’s 
viotories are concerned. But, on the other hand, the fact is that two 
greatest names of the epoch, Firdausi and Birüni, owe nothing to 
Sultän Mahmtüd. Firdausi's satire in its present form may be spurious, 
but even the Chahär magala (p. 50) confirms its existence and quotes 
from it six verses. Birlini rarely mentions even the name of “‘ amir 
Mahmüd " (without any additions !). 

It is certainly wrong to explain Mahmüd’s activities by 
“fanaticism”, but perhaps in general “piety and devotion” as 
political factors ought to cede place to more prosaic impulses. Dr. M. N. 
himself} speaking of the merciless persecution of dissenters (p. 161) 
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says: “The Caliph was thus a useful ally for a warrior who was 
burning with a desire for expansion, and to maintain and strengthen 
the alliance with him, the Sultan placed the resources of his empire 
at the service of the Caliph in his war against the Carmathians.” To 

` exculpate Sultàn Mahmiid from the accusations of ‘‘ wanton bloodshed 
and reokless spoliation of Hindu temples ", our author (p. 63) writes 
that “these so-called barbarities were committed in the course of 
legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of 
all the great conquerors of the world. Spoils captured from a defeated 
enemy have always been considered the lawful property of victorious 
armies. In India, however, wealth was accumulated not only in the 
ooffers of kings . . . but also in the vaults of the temples”. As 
Mahmfid’s campaigns in India were exclusively aggressive, one can 
hardly deny that the war (legitimate only on account of the heterodoxy 
of the Hmdus) was & very profitable operation for the treasury of 
Ghazns. 

Mahmüd’s policy towards his Muslim neighbours may be styled 
able, but one fails to discover in it anything edifying. Especially 
oharaoteristio is the story of the occupation of Khwarazm, see Birüni 
quoted in Baihaqi, p. 844, of. Barthold’s dispassionate narrative, 
Turkestan, p. 275. The relations with the friendly Ziyarids on 
Mahmüd’s aide are always associated with pecuniary demands. 

One cannot share Dr. M. N.’s enthusiasm for his hero, but very 
happily his abstract views do not impair the value of his purely 
historioal researches. 

His book appeals to sober minds undaunted by the detail and 
dryness of the material But in the present state of our sources, we 
particularly desire the general overhauling of the machine of facte 
and dates. Most meritorious is the list of Oriental souroes and the 
system of references enabling the control of the statements in the text. 

There are three parts in the book, The first speaks of Mabmüd's 
predeoessors in Ghazna and of his own early years. Owing to the 
brevity of narration some details are not olear. For example, the 
rôlæ of the original king of Kabul and of the “ruler” Abū Bakr 
Lawik, who suddenly emerge on pp. 25 and 27, remain obscure till 
the end. See now on them, H. C. Ray, The Dynasito History of Northern 
India, i, 1981, p. 79. . The term “reign ” (p. 28) seems somewhat 

' excessive with regard to such rulers as Bilga-tagin and Piri-tagin 
whose relation to the Sämänids is not explained. 
Part ii groups under three chapters the military events on the three 
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principal fronts, in Turkestan, in Persia, and in India. The system is 
graphical and renders clear the consistency of the conqueror's efforts 
in each case, but the chronological sequence suffers thereby to a 
oertain extent. As regards Central Asia, the events are told with 
more detail in Barthold’s classical Turkestan. On Persia, the author 
has not evidently had the oocasion of seeing Huart’s Les Ziyarides, 
and especially Sayyid Ahmad  Kasravis Padshahan+ gumnäm, 
i-iii, Tehran, 1928-30, which would throw light on the “ Marzubän 
of Dailam ” (p. 83) who will now remain enigmatic to many readers. 

Of particular interest are the paragraphs on Mahmtid’s campaign 
in the present-day Afghanistän and India, where many details seem 
to be new, such as the identification of Bhatiya with Bhatinda (p. 201). 
Very new is the attempt to tıtilize the positive dates contained in 
Farrukhf's gasidas, which, e.g., enable to trace Mahmüd’s itinerary to 
Somnäth. 

Part ii is devoted to the interior organization of Mahmüd’s 
empire. The paragraphs have been built up from a mass of separate 
mentions in different authors (though many of them belong to much 
later times). This is a valuable piece of reconstitution of the 
administrative machinery under Mahmüd, but we learn nothing on 
such important questions as revenues, assessment, situation of the 
civil population, especially the peasants, to say nothing of the 
conquered races. Whatever the lacunæ of our sources, Dr. M. N. 
could find in Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 287-9, some facts to show how 
heavily Mahmüd’s reign weighed on his subjecte. The most striking 
illustration of Mahmüd’s views on his subjects is perhaps the oensure 
which he addressed to the inhabitante of Balkh who tried to protect 
their native town against an attack of the Transoxanian Qara- 
khänids : “ What have subjects to do with war? It is natural that 
your town was destroyed and that they burnt the property belonging 
to me, which had brought in such revenuee. You should have been 
required to pay an indemnity for the losses, but we pardoned you; 
(only) see to it that it does not happen again ; if any king (at a given 
moment) proves himself the stronger, and requires taxes from you 
and protects you, you must pay taxes and thereby save yourselves,” 
(see „Barthold, Turkestan, p. 291). Some discrepancies between the 

theories and the facts are noticeable in this part too (p. 128): “ The 
Sultan was not bound to consult his ministers in state affairs, but in ` 
practice he followed the divine commandment which bids Muslims 
consult Sach other in all matters. Whenever he was confronted with 
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a serious situation, he balled a council of all the important civil and 
military officers to hear their opinion and advice.” Thereupon follows 
the rather unexpected illustration: '' The prooeedings of the council 
which he called to consider the situation created by the assassination 
of ... the Khwarizmshah have been preserved and furnish an 
excellent specimen of the arbitrary [sic /] ways of the Sultan.” 

Thirteen appendices (pp. 171-237) contam many valuable matters 
on the details of Mabmüd's reign and on other dynasties of his time. 
Mr. M. N. preferably quotes from the Oriental sources, but it must be 
borne in mind what we owe to Barthold who has most minutely utilized 
Gardizi, Bayhaqi, and other authors. Even Dr. M. N., who quotes 
his European predecessors only in the cases where they committed 
some error, seems to have found no fault with Barthold's references 
and dates. 

On the whole, Dr. M. N.s book forms a useful Encyclopedia 
Mahmüdiana. The best parts of it are those which bear on the facts, 
dates, details. But notwithstanding all this mass of honestly and 
laboriously collected details, the general picture of Sultan Mahmüd’s 
epoch remains not very clear. As regards the personality of the great 
conqueror, the author seems to balance between his piety towards the 
memory of his hero and the conclusions suggested by an excellent 
knowledge of the sources. 

The map at the end of the book is very welcome. ` 
^ Minor Remarks.—The pages of the Enc. of Islam differ in each of 
the parallel editions (English, French, and German), and it is preferable 
to give every time the title of the article quoted. p. 2, Tawarikh banü 
(read bani) Subuktagin. p. 50, Diwan Lughatu’t (read Zughatrt) 
turk. p. 15, Tarikh-i khatrai is not anonymous. Barthold has shown, 
Bull. de VAcad. d. Sciences, 1915, pp. 1865-70, that this work is 
identical with Asahh al-tawärikh, of which the author is Muhammad 
b. Amir Fadl allah &l-Müsavi (Rieu, Catalogue, p. 1062, Supplément, 
p. 270). p. 16, Sultän Mahmüd's monuments and inscriptions receive 
a very brief attention. Dr. M. N. does not even quote in full the title 
of Dr. Flury's very interesting article, “Le décor épigraphique des 
monuments de Ghazna,” Syria, 1925 (especially pp. 65-8, on the 
tower of Mahmäd). p. 23, Jurjäniyyah, why not Gurganj? p. 25, 
Khulam, read Khulm. p. 27, Bilkatigin, read Btlgd-t. p. 48, Cha- 
ghartigin, read Chaghir-t. p. 56, Ighur, perhaps simply Ayghur 
(“stallion ”) -khan ? p. 83, “ Marzuban of Dailam certainly could 
not possess Shahrazür (west of the Zagros). Very probably 2) $3 + 
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stands here for 33s p- Suhravard. p. 180, why the uncommon 
mamlukat instead of the usual mamlakai given in the dictionaries at 
the first place. p. 152, Minüchahr b. Qäbüs, ruler of Gurgan, rather 
than of Tabaristan. p. 160, the term '' Carmathian " seems to be 
improper with regard to the Isma ‘ilites, if used as a historical, and not ` 
as a current opprobrious term. p. 177, on the Farighünids see more 
details in the Hudüd al‘älam (written in 372/982), published by 
Barthold, Leningrad, 1980 (Dr. M. N. could not possibly consult the 
book, which was in faot brought out in 1931). p. 190, Kaya Kalish 
read Kiya K. lish (Kaläya?). p. 216, to suit the metre, instead of 
Chiküdar (— — —), we want something like *Chikuludra (— ~ — ~), 
ef. the original name, Chiklodar Mätä. In the bibliography several 
European predecessors of the author ought to be named. Kazimirski 
in his edition of Minüchihri resumed most of Baihaqi’s history. 
Wilken gave a very creditable edition of Mirkhwänd’s section on the 
Ghaznavids. 

All these little remarks are mentioned here only for completeness 
sake, while it is clearly felt with what care the book has been written. 

V. Mmoxsky. 


A Persan JOURNESY, being an Etcher’s Impressions of the Middle 
East, with forty-eight drawings. By Fren RicHanps, R.E. 
10 in., pp. 240. London: Jonathan Cape, 1931. 15s. 

Seldom has a more beautiful tribute been paid to any Eastern 
country than this delightful book on Persis by the late Mr. Fred 
Richards, whose untimely death occurred soon after its appearance. 

In recent years Persia has been much exploited by the camera— 
not in the hands of the professional photographer, but in those of the 
discriminating archæologist. Thus practically all that remains of the 
former masterpieces of Persian architecture is acceasible in detail 
to the student. Even the finest of these photographs fails to convey 
anything of the subtle beauty of the half-ruined cities of ancient and 
mediaeval Persia. These photographs usually seem to fail as inter- 
pretations of Persian scenery, which has inspired the writings of so 
many who have travelled in this land of romance. 

The forty-eight drawings by Mr. Fred Richards seem to give us 
exactly what was wanted, for, in spıte of their accurate architectural 
drawing, every sketch possesses a lightness of touch and a suggestion . 


^g 
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of mystery which no other artist, we believe, has achieved so success- 
fully, and which are certainly absent from even the best photographs. 
As is only right, Ispahan, the beautiful city of Abbas the Great, is 
represented by a large majority of these pictures, and next in order 


‘comes Shiraz. In the bazaar-sgenes the Pahlevi cap, which is now worn 


by every male Persian throughout the land, of course predominates, 
and it is a high tribute to Mr. Richards’genius that he has not allowed 
these singularly unpicturesque hats to mar the poetry of his pictures. 
Where the standard is throughout so uniformly high it is hard to 
discriminate, but it may be safely claimed that no book can possibly 
convey a better idea of Persian scenery to the general public nor a 
more charming recollection of the country to those who have been 
fortunate enough to travel there. . 

Of the letterpress jt need only be said that it is written with charm 
and such good taste as we should expeot.from this artist, and merely 
as a vivid description of the country, with a suitable modicum of history 
thrown in here and there, it would deserve to rank among the best 
books on Persia. As a record of what Ispahan and Shiraz still looked 


like in 1931 it must have a permanent value. 
E. D. R. 


TäsieH-ı Muparak Suiui.: By Yauva bin Aman bin ‘ABDULLAH 
A8-STHRINDI. Edited by Suamsu-L- Urama M. HrpavAT Hosam, 
Ph.D., F.A.8.B., Khan Bahadur. Printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press; published by the Asiatic Society of mn (Bibliotheca 
Indioa Series.) Calcutta, 1981. 

The editor of this most useful addition to the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, published by the Asiatio Society of Bengal, acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Sir E. Denison Ross, whose suggestions encouraged 
him to undertake the work. MSS. of the Tärlkh-i Mubarak Shahi 
are extremely rare, and the work is & contemporary record of the 
reigns of Firüz Shäh, the later Tughlugs, and the first two kings of the 
Sayyid Dynasty, and is our only original authority for the later part 
of the period with which it deals. Extracts from the work, translated 
into English, have alfeady appeared in vol. iv of Elliot and Dowson's 
History of India as told by its own Historians, but the MS. used for that 
work was so erroneous and defective that the editor was obliged to 
supplement it with extracts from Nızämu-’d-din Ahmad. This 
historian, Firishta, and Badäoni used the work as their authérity for 
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the period of which it is a contemporary record, and ‘the first two 
plagiarized it so shamelessly that it might have been suspected that 
little was to be gained by the publication of the oomplete text, but this 
suspicion was ill-founded, for there is much that the two plagiarists 
have not copied, and the author’s history of the earlier Muslim dynasties- 
which reigned in Delhi, though not a contemporary record, is evidently 
based partly on authorities which are now lost to us, for it contains - 
much information which is now. For instance, the account of the 
reign of Balban, of the early days of the Khalji Dynasty, and the 
chronological record of the important reign of Muhammad bin Tughlug, 
a record which we find nowhere else, are interesting and valuable. 
The present writer is gratified to find that this record endorses his 
view, expressed in vol. iii of the Cambridge History of India, but since 
questioned, that Muhammad bim Tughluq directed two migrations 
from Delhi to Daulatäbäd, one in A.D. 1327-8, voluntary for all but 
courtiers and officials, and the other in 1329, when all the citizens of 
Delhi were driven across India, and the city was left desolate. Of the 
author’s contemporary record of the reigns of Firfiz, the later kings 
of the Tughluq dynasty, and the first two Sayyids little need be said. 
Professor Dowson has admitted that he is “a careful, and apparently 
an honest chronicler’, but refuses to admit his claim to be ranked 
as an historian. This is hardly just. Yahya din Ahmad may not 
be in the same rank as historians of these days, but he has certainly 
a claim to rank with those of his own age. Professor Dowson was 
perhaps affected by the quality of the manuscript with which he 
had to deal, and it is probable that he neglected all of it save the 
author’s record of events which happened in his own life-time. "The 
present learned editor has had the use of three manuscripts, one - 
supplied by a friend, and rotograph copies of MSS. in the British 
Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and he has earned the gratitude of 
students of Indian history. 

The style of the author is distinctly Indian. He often omite the 
ızäfa where a Persian would certainly use it, as on page 98, 1.5. He also 
uses expressions not in general use, as JA% for “ defeated ”,eand 
$924 səl y for “cousin german”. There are a few misprints, for. 
instanoe Zw for Zus, which occurs more than once, but tho 
text has been, on the whole, very carefully edited. 

WoıssLey Hara. 
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GRAMMAIRE ÉLÉMENTAIRE DU SANSKRIT OLASSIQUE. By HENRI 
- Cousin. Adrien Maisonneuve, 2 vols. 50 francs. 


These two volumes are intended to serve as a self-contsined primer, 
the first consisting of an outline of the grammar, the second of graded 
“exercises with vocabularies. European script alone is used, the 
characters of the Nàgari alphabet being merely given in an appendix ; 
the pronunciation is scarcely considered ; nor is there any account 
of accent or other historical feature of the language. Within these 
limite the work is well-planned, clear, and practical. The author goes 
straight for salient features: after setting out the alphabet in trans- 
literation he gives the names and uses of the cases, illustrating these 
‘by literally translated Sanskrit sentences; then the deolensions of 
-a and -& stems, followed by a page about verbs, with the distinction 
between thematic and non-thematic well to the fore and illustrated 
by the present tenses of asms and bharams. This leads to an explana- 
tion of roots, stems, and vowel gradation. Participles, from their 
frequent occurrence in the texts, next claim attention, and their 
formation and uses are excellently stated. The same section prepares 
the reader for three other characteristics of the language, viz. omission 
of the verb “to be ", fondness for passive constructions, and the use 
of compounds. Compounds are from the first regarded not as a rather 
disreputable subterfuge but as an elegance and a convenience, and 
the sentence Sa kriodakakaryo gatah is chosen for our initiation. 
AU this is achieved in the first sixteen pages, at which stage the 
student, although the hard work is still before him, will feel that he 
knows something about Sanskrit and may even be emboldened to 
read some of the passages in the second volume. 

With apologies for their complexity, the Sandhi rules are next 
taught, then the usual course of the declensions, conjugations, com- 
pounds, and derivative verbs and nouns. Brevity- and olearness 
prevail; four pages suffice for the perfect, three for the &orists. Yet 
space ia spared for plenty of paradigms, e.g. the present tenses of both ` 
dà and dhà are given in full; we are not left to deduce the one from 
the other. Participles also are treated better than in some books. The 
end of the volume has a section on the correlative clauses (yatha . . . 
tatha, eto.) which are another feature of the literature. 

Volume ii contains, still in transliteration, first five pages of easy 
' descriptive Sanskrit with interlmear resolution of Sandhis and com- 
pounds, and copious footnotes; then about 130 verses chosen from 
Böhtlingk’s Indische Sprüche; eighteen pages of extracts from 
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Paficatanira and from Lacôte’s edition of the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha ; 
Sanskrit-French vocabulary (helpful and complete, I think) ; and lastly 
five pages of French sentences for-retranslation, with the necessary ` 
vocabulary. . 

The book is reproduced by photolithography from MS., but thanks ' 
to careful script and a judicious use of underlining and tabular arrange- 
ment it is almost as easy to read as type. Mistakes noted are: page 6, 
omission of “ dative of purpose ” ; p. 71, stä for shä ; p. 30, prapanna 
for prapanna ; p. 77, abravim for abravam. 

And surely something should have been said about the use of 
adverbial particles and about the Sloka metre. 

C. À. RYLANDS. 


~ 


Tua TurgrERN PRINOIPAL UPANISHADS translated from the Sanakrit 
with an Outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads and an 
annotated Bibliography by Roszgsr EgNzsr Hume. Second 
edition, revised with a list of recurrent and parallel passages by 
Geo ©. O. Haas. pp. xvi+ 588. Oxford University Press, 
1981. 

In the centre of the higher religious development of.India stand 
the Upanishads. Since time well-nigh immemorial they have been 
looked upon by the very oream of Hindu intelligentaia as the loftiest 
outcome of theological and philosophical speculation; and it seems 
as if in certain quarters a religious renaissance were still expected to 
rise out of the intimate study of these works. In Europe Schopenhauer, 
though he knew the Upanishads only from Anquetil’a terrifying Latin 
version of the Persian translation prepared by Därä Shiköh’s pandite, 
considered them the solace of his life and death. And there are no 
signs of their diminishing glory amongst people of the Western world 

* who take a serious interest in India up to this day." Texts of such a 
reverend character may well claim our most serious attention.” 

And still it might be suggested that amongst the thirteen terta 
translated by Professor Hume there is much which would afford us 
scanty solace in life, and a still scantier in the hour of the mahäpra- 
sthäna. What has always been to the present writer a subject of 
stupefaction so far as Indian literature is concerned, viz. ita unbroken 
series of sublimities and nonsense, certainly also applies to the 
Upanisimds. Parts of the Brhadäranyaka and the Chändogya as 


x 
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well as the whole of the Käthaka stand out as something of the most 
sublime ever conceived by human spirit, while other of these texts 
present a most curious jumble of senseless and unedifying matters. Still, 
through their age and the profound reverence shown them by untold 

. generations of Hindu scholars they command our reepeot and interest 
even if they do not always attract our admiration and devotion. It is 
undoubtedly well that they should again have been presented to the 
public interested in-other things than the mere lokayätra in a readable 
and attractive form. We are deeply obliged to Professor Hume for 
his performance ; that his work has now appeared in a second and 
revised edition is a proof that it has been & welcome gift to scholars 
and laymen alike. 

Professor Hume apparently is a scholar of a somewhat conservative 
trend, &nd we look in vain for innovations or new interpretations within 
his bulky work. It has been impossible to the present writer, out of 
sheer lack of time, to go through all the translations carefully comparing 
them with the Sanakrit texts, and he has had to limit himself to those 
two amongst them which are perhaps slightly more familiar to him, 
viz. the Käthaka and the Chändogya. Of the former one he himself 
some years ago ventured to publish a translation together with 
some notes in volumes lvii and lviii of the Indian Antiquary. This 
translation has been duly annotated in the careful bibliography of 
Professor Hume (p. 488); but of a few rather obvious emendations 
suggested in that modest little paper there is not the faintest.trace to 
be met with within his own rendering of the text. Asforthe Chändogya 
there is not the slightest doubt that as a rule the text with the 
help of the native commentators, of Deussen, eto., has been faithfully 
rendered. Still we have observed a few minor slips which do not 
always-inspire confidence, and of which one or two will be brought to 
notice here. 

No doubt, Chand. Up. i, 12, 1-5 called “the Udgttha of the Dogs " 
makes a somewhat bewildering impression. No doubt also, the ' 
Sàman-chanting is perhaps not distinotly unlike the barking of dogs. 
Stil there can be no reason for believing that this chapter is meant 
for “a satire on the performances of the priests ". What the dogs 
want to obtain by their Sáman-singing is food; and food is said 
in i, 11, 9, to be the divinity connected with the pratihära. Thus there 
is a quite obvious connection between this chapter and the preceding 
one, and to a latitudinarian mind it seems scarcely more ‚wonderful 
that dogs should obtain food by performing Sàman-chantifg than 
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that officiating priesta should do so.t One would like to know what 
reason induced Professor Hume to translate the word bhalläksa in 
iv, 1, 2 (p. 215) with “ short-sight ”, unless of course that expression 
contains a sense unknown to the present writer. Professor Ltiders 
‘some years ago translated it by “ Bärenauge”, which seems equally - 
impossible. Undoubtedly bhallaksa is nothing but bhadräksa, a fact 
that has been pointed out long ago.! For the chapters dealing with 

Satyakima Jäbäla (iv, 4, 1 sqq., p. 218 sqq.) the paper by Professor 
Lüders, Sitz. ber. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1922, p. 227 sqq., has apparently 
not been consulted as it is not mentioned in the bibliography. Hamsa, 
of course, means ''goose" not “swan” (p. 220)*; the goose—in 
modern times for reasons unexplained looked upon as a.paragon of 
stupidity—to the Hindus is the wise bird par préférence. On p. 226 
the words lohena däru düruna carma (samdadhyät) are rendered by 
“wood with brass or with leather" which is appatently a lapsus 
calami. The translation on p. 234 of the words svairins kutah by “ no 
wife unchaste ” is decidedly too weak ; nor does etad-atmakoam (p. 246) 
really mean ‘has . . . as its soul” but rather ‘by that (the whole 
universe) is enlivened ". In vi, 13, 1 (p. 248) upasida is generally 
rendered as here by “ oome unto me” ; it, however, means “(oome 
and) sit near me." and forms an invitation to the secret sitting, the 
"Upanigad. That ámalaka in vii, 3, 1 should be rendered by “ acorn ” 
may rightly be doubted as it denotes the fruit of the Emblic myrobalan, ' 
Phyllanthus emblica * L. 

There is one other question of tranalation which seems to form a 
constant crux to the interpreters of the Upanishads. Brahma (or ite 
equivalent Atman) is often expressed by the words nets (nawis) which 
are even here rendered by the senseless “not thus”. However, nett 
nai means nothing but “No, no |”, denoting Brahma (or Atman) as 
the pure negations just as some schoolmen have used Non as a fit 
expression for the Very Highest. s 

To the present writer ib seems doubtful whether “there is any use 
in'repeating, as does Professor Hume (p. 6), that the “usual da 


1 We are reminded in this connection of the fact that several older scholars like 
Max Muller, Mur, and others liked to look upon the frog-hymn (RV. vi, 108) as 
being a huge Joke with the Brahmins (af. von Schroeder, Mys. und Mimus, p. 396). 
That this is decidedly not the case is now beyand any doubt. 

2 Of. Weber, Ind. Stud. H, 88, repeated by M. Prxyluski, BSOS. v, 803. 

Te teens Hemme asit i Re 
translation of the 

* EmbRca undoubtedly. is nothmg burgi modern form of dàmalaka. 
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of the Upanishads “is around 600 8.0., just prior to the rise of 
Buddhism ". "We had better avow onoe for all that so far we know 
nothing at all about the exact date of “ the rise of Buddhism " ; to 
assert that an Upanishadic text is of pre-Buddhist origin thus, 
unfortunately, gives no date at all. On the Udgithavidya (Chand. Up., 
i, 1, 1 sqq.) there has just appeared an extensive paper by Professor 
Strauss ! which seems to contain a great quantity of very useful 
material. 
J. C. 


PRAMANA SAMUCOAYA. Edited and restored into Sanskrit with 
Vritti, Tika, and Notes by H. R. Ramaswamy IyENGAR. (Mysore 
University Publication.) pp. xxiv + 110. Mysore: Printed 
at the Government Branch Press, 1930. 

On p. 379 of the work mentioned above, Professor Randle remarks 
that, according to intelligence received by Professor Tucci, Mr. Rama- 
swamy Iyengar was working upon the Pramänasamuccaya of Difinaga. 
Of this work only scanty fragments in Sanskrit were known which had 
been collected by Professor Randle himself; and our knowledge of 
Difiniga had so far been further inoreased by some articles in the 
JRAS. and ‘in the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Just as some works of Aristotle have been lost but were retrieved 
during the Middle Ages through Arabio translations, several writings 
of famous Buddhist authors have only been preserved to us only 
in Chinese or Tibetan versions. Such has been the fate of the Pramana- 
samuccaya, a handbook of logic by Difnäga, the fame of which according 
to Mr. Ramaswamy lyengar-vies with or even surpasses that of the 
logical treatises of Aristotle. This may be a mild exaggeration ; still, 
there is no doubt that the work of Difinàga contains the very amría 
of Indian logic. Mr. Ramaswamy Iyengar, with most laudable zeal, 
has transposed the Tibetan text into Sanskrit and has thus restored 
into its original one of the most famous of Indian scientific treatises. 
Of the merits or demerits of this restoration the present writer can 
form no opinion ; as, however, the Tibetan translations seem to be 
most carefully prepared, it must be quite possible to a scholar equally 
well versed in Sanskrit and Tibetan to restore a text like this into 
what was well-nigh ite original shape. The introduction is short 
but clear and interesting. 


1 Sits. ber. Proues. Akad. d. Wiee 1031, p. 243 sq. 
VOL. YT PART 4. 07 
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Some Asprors or Hmpu Mæpioaz Treatment. By DonorHEA 
CHAPLIN. pp. 71 London: Luzac & Co., 1990. 3s. 6d. 

This little book has scarcely any claim upon being considered a 
piece of scientific research. It ısrather a sort of propaganda pamphlet 
setting forth the superiority of Hindu medical treatment over the‘ 
European one, and especially singing the praise of the late 8. M. 
Mitra (d. 1925), a Hindu physician who is said to have worked various 
wonderful cures upon patients of long-standing sufferings. 

It may be quite true that Hindu Medicine is in possession of various 
valuable secrete which, cultivated through centuries, may be even 
superior to.some of the treatments applied by European doctors. 
Notwithstanding that, there is undoubtedly much in Hindu medical 
science which strikes us as being wholly unscientific ; nor do we learn 
to appreciate and esteem 1ts merits better with the help of the crude 
and often seriously mistaken praise heaped upon it by Miss Chaplin. 
With the scientific knowledge of Hindu medicine her work has got 
nothing todo. The reviewer has also failed to account for the presence, 
within the covers of this little book, of the first of the two tales begmning 


on page 59. 
= J. C. 


STUDIES IN Inpian History. By SURENDRANATH SEN. pp. viii 
+ 266. Published by the University of Caloutta, 1930. 

Dr. Surendranath Sen, a Lecturer in History in the University 
of Calcutta, has already made himself favourably known to his 
fellow-scholars by his various works on Shivaji and the Maräthäs. 
His last book—this one, of course, exoepted—dealt with foreign 
biographies of Shivaji. There as elsewhere Dr. Sen has shown himself 
thoroughly at home in the various European sources dealing with 
the seventeenth-and eighteenth centuries India; especially he seems 
to have made himself well acquainted with Portuguese, papers, and 
‘most of all with the collections of State documents at Goa, which 
are undoubtedly concealing more than one precious secret. 

The new book of Dr. Sen is undoubtedly a very useful one upor the 
preparation of which its author has spent much painstaking labour 
and much Jearning. It would scarcely be correct to pretend that it 
makes any very exciting reading ; however, the reader who pute it 
away after having perused it must tell himself that he has gathered 
a certain amount of very useful information, even if the events dealt 
with here are neither very important nor of any very great interest, 
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The first and most extensive of the chapters deals with '* Historical 
Records at Goa”. The Portuguese power in India, after a rapid and 
wonderful rise, soon set the standard of a most spectacular downfall ; 
and since the seventeenth oentury it has lingered on in the shape of 

* some crumbling ruins of what was once a great and magnificent colonial 
empire. Unfortunstely, documents concerning the period of decay are 
far more numerous than those concérned with the period of grandeur. 
Dr. Ben has ransacked the archives at Goa, and they have given up 
& series of rather mournful tales of fallen splendour and pettifogging 
dealings with native rulers of smaller or lesser fame and power. No 
doubt, some of the Vioeroys even during the eighteenth century were 
men of bravery and capacity—an example is furnished by the Marquis 
of Alorna with whom the last chapter of the book deals—but their 
means were too small and the power of Portugal too irretrievably 
lost to enable them to take up colonial schemea on a vast scale. 
Portugal had already long ago had to cede her position in India to 
other European powers—Holland, France, and above all, England. 

Of the other chapters, which are mostly rather short, the most 
interesting, no doubt, are those dealing with Hydar Ali. It is not 
obvious—at least not to the present writer—what purpose is served 
by inserting here the short paper on “ Hinduism and Muhammadan 
Heretics during the Pathan Period ” (p. 118 sqq.). It had already 
been published in the Visva-Bharais Quarterly, and it seems that 
even a single publication would do more than justice to its very meagre 
contents. 

J. C. 


STUDIES IN THE LANKAVATARA SUTRA, one of the most important 
Texte of Mahayana Buddhism, in which almost all its principal 
Tenets are presented, including the Teaching of Zen. By Daïserz 
Tzrrago Suzuki. pp. xxxii + 464. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 1930. 

Professor Suzuki some years ago published a very interesting 
collection of Essays on Zen Buddhism, and with vivid pleasure we now 
perceive that he is contemplating the publication, within no very 
distant future, of a second collection of these essays. He has, however, 
found it desirable to go somewhat deeper into -that all-important 
text, the Lañkävalärasütra, and the result is now laid before us in 
the shape of this bulky but fascinating volume. — 

Japanese Buddhism, through the activities of the late Professor 
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Rosenberg and his Guru, Profeasor Stcherbataky, has yielded invaluable 
assistance towards unravelling the secrets of the Tathügata's mysterious 
doctrine. Professor Suzuki, who may claim a most intimate 
acquaintance with that form of Buddhism, has furnished us with 
further precious materials for acquiring knowledge of the Buddha’s ` 
doctrines in their Japanese dress. Still it must be avowed that at’ 
least partly the things dealt with in this and the previous volume are 
of too complicated a nature to be thoroughly grasped by scholars 
who are not themselves specialists in this field of research. The 
present writer thus willingly admite that it is far beyond his scope 
to pass any detailed opinion on the learned work produced by Professor . 
. Suzuki; still he has read the book with most vivid interest and 
found it a storehouse of useful mformation. 
It is interesting to observe that in the Lenkavatara the Enlightened 
One preaches his doctrine to Ravana who is described not only as 
reverently listening to it, but also as making good progress along the 
path of Righteousness. In Brahmanical literature Ravana is nothing 
but an incarnation of an evil power that has already previously (in 
the shape of Hiranyakaáipu) menaced god and men :— 
vinodam icchann atha darpajanmano 
ranena kandvds iridaéaih samam punah | 
sa Rävano näma nikämabhisanam 
babhüva raksah ksatarakeanam. divalı || 
Because of his evil deeds and especially because of his limitless 
arrogance and conoeit, he is doomed to destruction ; and though we 
may feel just a puncture of compassion with one who meets heroically 
his predestined fate the Brahmin poets, devoted to the sweet and 
pious Rama, seem to feel nothing of this: Here it is otherwise: 
Rävana presents himself to us as a fervent and inquisitive disciple 
of the Buddha. In somewhat the same way the Pampa Ramayana 
depicts him as an ascetic and a pious adorer of the Jina Säntisvara.! 
And some castes in Southern India are said to worship Ravana whilst 
they heap abuse and imprecations on Rama. 
The cannibal king called Simhasandäsa (p. 370) apparently is the 
same one as Kalmägapäda and the anthropophagous ruler of 
` the Sutasomajataka, eto. On p. 125, n., there is a minor slip when“the 
` learned author ascribes the translation of the Stiralamkara to 


M. Sylvain Lévi instead of to Huber. E 
. C 


1 Of. Rice, Kamarese Literature, 2nd ed., p. 38 sq. 
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A CATALOGUE OF PHOTOGRAPHS, OF SanskRır MSS., purchased for the 
Administrators of the Max Müller Memorial Fund. Compiled 
by T. R. Gawprer-Parry. pp. 59. Oxford University Press, 
1930. 

This is a oatalogue of manuscripts belonging to the Nepal Durbar 
whioh were several years ago sent to England to be photographed ; 
the photographic copies are now preserved at Oxford. Though 
most of these manuscripts have previously been dealt with by the 
late MM. Haraprasäd Sästri, this is undoubtedly a useful little book 
which ought to be weloome to all Sanskrit scholars busying them- 
selves with the edition of unpublished texte or with such ones in need 


of revision. 
J. C. 


TATTTIBIYA-PRÄTISAKHYA, with the Bhashya Padakramasadana by 
Mähigeya. Critically edited with appendices for the first time 
from an original Manuscript by ManopapHyAvA PANDIT V. 
VENKATARAMA HARMA VIDYABHUSHANA. (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 1.) pp. iv + 4 + iii + 188 + xxx + 9. 
University of Madras, 1930. 

The Taittiriya Prütiéakhya, which was first edited by Whitney,! has 
recently appeared in the Mysore Sanskrit Series with the commentaries 
of Somayärya and Gopälsyajvan. The Madras University has now 
inaugurated ita new series of Sanakrit texte with an edition of thus 
important text, together with another commentary, the Padakramasa- 
dana of Mähiseya. As the text had to be based on one single manu- 
script, copied from a palm-leaf one in early Malayalam script, it is 
needs in want of emendation in several passages. Still, it mostly 
looks quite readable and useful. Unfortunately, the learned editor 
has had to postpone to another volume of the series his discussion of 
the commentary, its author, ete, so that all the very scanty information 
we get here is chiefly concerned with the manuscript itself. The indices 
of words and of quotations are quite useful. 

The Madras University Sanskrit Series has thus made & very good 
start, and we eagerly look forward to other works to be published 
there by the eminent pandite of South India. 

JARL CHARPENTIER. 
1 JAOS. ix, 1 sqq. 
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Tus BODHISATTVA Doormmz IN BUDDHIST Sansxarr LITERATURE. 
By Har Dayar. 8vo, pp. xx + 392. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co , Ltd., 1932. 18s. net. 

Dr. Dayal has undertaken to discuss the Bodhisattva doctrine as _ 
it is expounded in the principal Buddhist Sanskrit treatises. The 
chapters include the Bodhisattva doctrine, its origin and development, 
the thought of Enlightenment, the thirtyseven Dharmas, the 
Päramitäs, the Bhümis, the last life and Enlightenment. Within 
the limits he has imposed on himself he gives a well-documented 
account, remarkable for the thoroughness with which the work of 
previous investigators has been examined. This especially comes 
out in the treatment of technical terms, and as many as twelve or 
even twenty modern authorities are quoted in the course of discussions. 
The author has every right to limit himself to Sanskrit treatises, if he 
chooses, but unless he can show that the doctrine originated in Sanskrit 
schools, he cannot claim to have settled its origin. It is not enough to 
offer speculations about Hindu and Persian influence without 
considering what sort of Buddhism was influenced. Whether its 
presence in the earlier schools was a borrowing from Mahayana or 
vice versa is never discussed, nor does Maitreya put in an appearance. 

À more serious matter than the exclusion of Päli, if we are to speak 
of origins, is the fact that the author has never clearly distinguished 
non-Mahäyäna schools that used Sanskrit from those of Mahäyäna. 
Yet in Sarvästivädin documents we find Buddha awakening in some 
of his hearers the thought of attaining anuttara samyaksambodhi 
along with other hearers attaining arhatehip. It is evading the 
question to say that they are Mahayana in spirit. However, the work 
is really devoted to Mahayana doctrine. The author passes immediately 
from the phases of development of the doctrine to the etymology of 
the names Mañjuéri and Avalokiteévara. The latter he declares to 
be “a puzzling compound ", which cannot be interpreted with any 
degree of certainty. What there is that puzzles him in the nature of 
the compound he does not say, but concluding that all other interpreta- 
tions are unsatisfactory, he resorts to the second Avalokita-sütra of 
the Mahavastu, and invents for the word avalokita the meaning 
“wisdom ". He admits that this view is tentative, but he does not 
strengthen it by the mere assertion that it is neither better nor worse 
than those which he rejecta. 

Thare are other instances which suggest that rival views have been 
rejected rather too curtly. He gives an analysis of the Prafitya- 
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samuipada, and finds the “ traditional interpretation ” unconvincing 
and unsatisfactory. J. H. Beckh's interpretation cannot: solve it. 
L. de la Vallée Poussin’s explanation is “ repugnant to good taste, 
unconvincing, and far-fetched ”. Oldenberg and Oltramare are merely 
' set aside, and so on. Not once has he examined the interpretations 
which the Buddhiste themselves put on it. Had he done so, he would 
have found that de la Vallée Poussin's explanation, which he so 
unoeremoniously rejects, is actually one of these interpretations. 
His own conclusion is to follow what he calls “the Indian tradition 
&8 it has been preserved and interpreted by the Tibetan prieste, who 
explained to L. A. Waddell ”, on the ground that it at least makes 
sense of the series. But even if he wero sure that it is an Indian 
tradition, and that it has been preserved, it is quite beaide the point. 
The only reason for introducing the formula at all is that it has a part 
in the training of the bodhisattvas, and then we want to know not ite 
supposed primitive meaning, but how those- actually in training 
understood it. It does not matter what sense they made of it, but it 
is only their sense that has any relevance. 

He passes to the discussion of $ünyatä. Here rival scholars are 
ignored, but for the Buddhist philosophers he cannot conceal his scorn. 
They “ revel in a veritable orgy of negation ". They are “f not deterred 
by the difficulties inherent in absurdity ", and they descend to '* puerile 
logomachy ", though they “ deviate into sense " by the subtle theory 
of the two kinds of truth. This is merely how it looks to Dr. Dayal. 

Other Indian schools treated the &ünyatà doctrine as worthy of 
refutation, and the author is doubtless aware that Professors 
Steherbataky and Schayer have expounded it as a rational 
theory of relativity. Whether their view can be justified is another 
question, but it remains for Dr. Dayal to justify his own dogmatio 
conclusions against it. 

The Bodhisgttva doctrine may be oonsidered aa a new ideal opening 
up new oonoeptions of the duty and destiny of man and new revela- 
tions for the yearnings of religion, or with Rhys Davids as & birana 
wbod warmed by a tropical sun in marsh and muddy soil, and 
smothering the nobler and simpler lessons of the founder. It is the 
former aspect which Dr. Dayal discusses in his two most important 
chapters on the Päramitäs and Bhümis. The problem of the number 
of the Päramitäs is a complicated one. Why do we find ten in the 
Pali and six in Mahäyäna 1 The author thinks that they were raised 
from six to ten as a consequence of the invention of tls decimal 
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system in the third and fourth centuries A.D. Apparently he means 
the invention of the so-called -Arabic numerals. But this is hardly 
oonolusive. Does he think that no one oounted by tens before that 
date 1 

. This chapter gives the opportunity for a refreshingly independent . 
study of Buddhist ethics. The early Buddhiste, we are told, forgot 
that man was essentially what Aristotle called a social animal. But ' 
in Mahayana the layman gets adequate recognition, especially in 
the päramitäs of liberality, morality, and forbearance. Yet the 
conclusion drawn is sufficiently severe. '' Pure hedonism thus seems 
to be the ruling theory of Buddhist ethios. But it sometimes 
degenerates into spiritual terrorism of the worst sort." The Maha- 
yänist teachers are charged with violent misogyny and unalloyed 
cynicism, and they appear to have formulated “a regular philosophy 
of degeneracy ". 

The chapter on the ten Bhümis is very systematio and full. Four 
different systems are analysed, which are really summaries of the 
stages of the whole career of the Bodhisattva, till he obtains 
omniscience, acquires & glorious body, and emits rays which destroy 
the pain and misery of all living beings. After this the final chapter 
on the last life and Enlightenment comes rather as an anticlimax, as 
it is the story of the life of Gautama Buddha, described for the most 
part from works which know nothing of these elaborate developmenta 
of the Bhümis. The author describes each stage of Gautama’s life, 
and gives the thirty-two marks in great detail, but the eighty minor 
marks are dismissed as being due to the “ fussy fatuity of the Buddhist 
writers, who oould not leave well alone". The Mära legend also 
receives full discussion. It is said to be an amalgam of allegory and 
myth, and the author is able to tell exactly where the allegcry ends 
and the myth begins, and where the two are intertwined. The myth 

‚itself is probably a replica of the struggle between Indra and Vrtra, 
with some echoes of the war between Rama and Ravana. This 
section will be of great interest to all students of comparative 
mythology. There is no doubt that the whole work‘forms the most 
systematic and extensive study that we possess in English on this 
important development of religion. 

E. J. Tuomas. 
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Ixprax Locio mw THE EARLY Soxoo1s. By H. N. Ranne, MA, 
~~ D.Phil, Indian Educational Service (retired). pp. xii + 404. 
Oxford University Press, 1930. 12s. 
We are all indebted to the United Provinoes Goverhment for its 
-wise generosity in granting Dr, Randle the leisure which enabled 
him to produce this work and in aiding in the cost of publication. 
The task undertsken by the author is one demanding close conoen- 
tration and prolonged consideration of exceptionally obscure problems, 
and it is most gratifying to have available the results of this research 
in an effective form. Indian logic has, of late years, been fortunate 
in the measure of attention which it has received ; the absolute 
necessity of translations of the essential texts has at last been fully 
recognized, and the taak of attempting to appreciate Indian achieve- 
ment in this field is immeaaurably facilitated by the fact that we have 
before us efforts by experts to make clear the lucubrations both of the 
Buddhiste and the Brahmans in this field. 
Even with the aid afforded, it is extremely. difficult to arrive at 
a satisfactory understanding of Indian logic. Much of this difficulty 
arises from the fact that the texts which have been made accessible 
are written by authors who are constantly engaged in attacking views 
of other schools or teachers, and who assume that the tenete they oppose 
will be understood by those who use their works. At any rate they‘ 
never attempt dispassionately to consider opposing views, to expound 
them intelligently, and to attempt to understand the point of view 
which they embody. The result is that it is extremely difficult to 
grasp the real force of the arguments on either side, and one is often 
left with a hazy idea of the theory criticized and that actually adopted. ' 
There must be added to this gouroe of obsourity the difficulties inherent 
in the Sanskrit language ; the use of compounds which can be differently 
interpreted is an ever-present problem, and the text of our treatises 
oan hardly be said to be presented in really scientific editions, while 
much of the earlier logio depends still on Chinese or Tibetan trans- 
lations. In the face of these facte the very divergent views taken 
by ewriters on the theme are inevitable, and it will be long before 
any certainty can be achieved on the essential issues in dispute. 
Moreover, it is clear that much further information as to the develop- 
ment of logic will ultimately be afforded by the researches of 
Professor Tucci among others, so that it is hopeless for the moment 
to expect to achieve certainty on fundamental issues. But Dr. Randle’s 
work will be of real service in all discussions on these topics.* 
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The historical introduction by iteelf serves to show how disputed 
is the issue of the emergence of the schools and their interrelations, 
Here and there Dr. Randle seems needleasly soeptioal. It is really 
incredible that, when ın the Milindapafüha we find reference made 
to the fact that Milinda was versed in the Samkhya, Yoga, Niti, and: 
Vaigesika, we are to believe that there is no reason to take Niti in 
any other than the usua] sense of Nitigästra (p. 12). On the contrary, 
there is the most oogent reason; for any author to interrupt a list 
of philosophical scienoes in which the king exoelled by interpolating 
Nitigästra before Vaigesika would be amazing, and the one defence 
of such a view would be that the Nyäya could not be styled Niti 
in a Päli text or that the Nyäya could not have been known to the 
person who inserted these references in the Milindapafiha. But 
neither view is tenable ; we have not the slightest ground for placing 
the Mihndapafa at a date before the evolution of the Nyäya 
philosophy, and we must certainly admit that the Nyäye is here 
referred to. Equally clear! is it that the Medhätither N yayagästram 
of the Pratwmanataka is a reference to the Nyäya proper, and not to 
the Manubhäsya of Medhatithi in the ninth century a.D. Not the 
slightest evidenoe has ever been adduced that the Manubhasya could 
be so oompletely misdesoribed, apart altogether from the absurdity 
of the Pratimaánataka, whatever its date, referring to a modern work 
in the context. We must accept the fact that for some reason by the 
time of the didactic portions of the epic Medhatithi had been associated 
with Gautama as the name of the authority on Nyäya, who, of course 
may have flourished long before our Nyaya Sütra came into being. 
Nor, it seems to me, is it at all safe to infer (p. 17) from the lack of 
logical conceptions as the Nyäya understands logic in the Milindapafiha 
that at the time, when the bulk of the work was written, logio did not 
yet exist in India. This assumes that the merits of Nyaya ideas must 
have been accepted by all Buddhists, and that a work which shows 
no trace of Nyaya influence can be dated by that fact. But for this 
assumption no evidence is suggested. Early argument, we are told 
(p. 14), is incredibly irrelevant and tautologous, but, if this intplies 
that later argument does not bear the same stamp, the proposition 
is misleading. The terms applied seem to me to fit excellently a very 
large amount of the logical argumentations of the school of logicians 
who deal with the Tativacintäman of Gaügeca, and even in the earlier 
texts there is much that seems unprofitable and irrelevant. In this 


1 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p xui; BSOS. iii, 6238. 
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connection it is instructive to consider the case of the KathavatiAu ; 
Dr. Randle holds that, if this work is ascribed to the third century 
B.0., it is an indication that logio did not then exist, “for, if it had 
existed, this cumbrous methodology could hardly have remained 
‘in use" (p. 14). But are we to understand that, when logic came 
. into existence, this methodology ceased to be adopted in the Buddhist 
circles which held the Kathavatthu in honour? Is there any evidence 
of this? The preservation of the text tells strongly against any such 
theory, which indeed is far too optimistic in ite view of human 
intelligence. In circles bound fast by religious or philosophical 
' tradition, there may be no entry for new ideas, a fact sufficiently 
borne out by the history of European religious thought. We cannot, 
I am certain, derive any argument of value from the state of thought 
revealed in the Katha@vatthu. Dr. Randle again seems to me to be need- 
lesaly venturesome in seeking (p. 16, n. 4) to reinterpret the term Yoga 
when joined with Samkhya in the Kautiliya Arthaçästra as denoting the 
Vaigesika system. This complete divergence from the normal sense 
of the word when following the Samkhya is certainly not justified 
because? in the Nyayabhasya Vätsyäyana ascribes to the Yogas 
specifically Ny&ya-Vaigegika doctrines (p. 3). Moreover the conjecture 
is wholly needless ; there is not the slightest ground for ascribing the 
Arthagasira to any date at which it would be unnatural for its author 
to know the existence of the Samkhya and the Yoga. When a work 
contains in immediate oontiguity two terms with a regular sense, to 
asoribe to one of them an artificial sense without any justification 
runs counter to all sound methodology, and merely adds to the 
difficulties inherent in any subject a needless perplexity. Whatever 
the age of the definition that includes Samkhya, Yoga, and Lokäyata 
vikgiki—and that it is old is a mere assumption—it is perfectly 
clear that a mind which would regard Bürkhys as Anviksiki could 
have no objeotign to classmg Yoga with it in that category. Nor does 
Dr. Randle suggest that the Samkhya and Yoga known to Nagarjuna 
were other than the recognized systems, and Nagarjuna is probably 
older than our Arthacüsira. 
On the very interesting issue ot the priority of Dignäga to 
Praçastapäda, Dr. Randle cites (pp. 29-32) the reversal of 
Stcherbataky’s views and his acceptance of the doctrine that 


1]t must be noted that Jacobi (SBA. 1929, pp. 608-16) has thrown grave 
doubts on this assertion, and rendered it most improbable. . 
t Keith, op. ait, pp. 460, 461. 
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Pragastapüda was a contemporary of Vásubandhu, and thus a pre- 
decessor of Dignaga. I confess that this view appears to me 
unsatisfactory, and without attempting to discuss the issue at length 
it may suffice to note the very definite argument of Professor Tucci 
drawn from his translation of the Nyáyamukha!: “The passage' 
referring to the viruddha avyabhscürin is of a very great importance 
as regards the chronological. relation between Dihnäge and 
PraSastepäda. In fact it is almost verbatim quoted and refuted in the 
Praáastapadabhagya," the passage being (p. 342) : ekasmang ca dvayor 
hetvor yathoktalaksanayor viruddhayoh sarhnipäte sati sarnçayadarçanäd 
- ayam anyah sarndigdha wi kecit. It seems stil preferable to assume 
that Pracastapäda follows Dignaga, as suits best the development 
of logical doctrine. ‘Incidentally, it may be noted that Dr. Randle’s 
acceptance of the attribution to Vasubandhu of a Vadavidhi seems 
untenable; Dignäga in his Pramanasamuccaya? definitely denies 
that this text which he condemns as unsound was the work of the 
Acärya, and probably Dign&ga knew what he was talking about. 
On Vasubandhu's date we are still in doubt, for recent expositions 
have not advanoed matters to any definite conclusion. But the 
figure of Maitreyanätha as a historical personage, who has been 
recently revived by Professor Tucai,t should, I think, clearly be banished 
from the conneotion, and Asañga should be left to the enjoyment of his 
works, as Professor Louis de La Vallée Poussin has cogently observed 
in the latest part of his great work on the Abhidharmakoca.! He has 
there made it clear that we have an older Vasubandhu to reckon with. 
As regards the Nyäyapravesa, which Dr. Randle inclines to ascribe 
to Cankarasvàmin, it may be well to refer to the evidence adduced — 
by Dr. Mironow,* which suggests that Haribhadra, the author of the 
Saddarganasamuccaya regarded Dignaga as the author; he suggests 
that Cankarasvamin of whom we know nothing may have issued 
a revised edition of the text. : | 
' For the priority of the Mimansa Süira to the Vaiçesika, which 
I accepted ? on internal evidence, there is now additional confirmation 


1 Ths Nyüyamukka of Digräga, p. 31, note 58. 

* See the restored toxt by H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar (Mysore, 1030), 1, 14. 

3 Bee Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwel Laxman, pp. 79-102. 

4 Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Hasreya(nitka) and Asañga (Calcutta, 1950), 
pp. 1-17. 1 
- 5 Introduction (1081) p. xxvi 

* Nyzyapraveóa (from T’owng Pao), pp 7-9. 

T Indien Logic and Atomism, p. 25; The Karma-AlimAshan, pp. 5-7. 
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in the researches of Professor Jacobi,! who has stressed the parallelism 
of the Mimanea Süira with certain grammatical theories current 
in the time of Kätyayana’s work on Panini. Without unduly stressing 
this evidence, which I shall discuss elsewhere, or accepting the date 
‘before 200 B.C. as proved for the Sūtra, we may regard it as certain 
that the Mimänsa Sütra precedes the Vaigesika Sütra. 

As is doubtless inevitable, Dr. Randle’s interest in his researches 
probably inclines him to overestimate the value of Indian logic. 
To call (p. 35) Uddyotakara’s Nyayavartitka “ one of the world’s great 
treatises on logio” seems to me a very serious overestimate, even 
though the assertion is qualified by reference to “the atmosphere 
of inceasant and often hyper-oritical polemic in which it has its being, 
and which makes-it a matter of considerable difficulty to discover 
what its author's positive doctrine is”. The difficulty in fact is offen - 
insuperable, and it is often probably best to admit that Uddyotakara 
was simply inconsistent. If this is deemed impossible, a defender 
is driven to difficult expedients. Thus in dealing with Uddyotakara’s 
treatment of the probandum, Dr. Randle has to disagree with Väcaspati 
Migra and Dr. Gabganath Jha (p. 279); to adopt a conjectural 
rendering, which seems to me to be quite impossible (p. 280) ; to admit 
that one point of the argument is baffling because the author ignores 
any kind of causation except material causation—surely a hopeless 
omission (p. 281); to give (p. 283, n. 3) an explanation of 
Uddyotakara’s assertion that smoke and fire are not always combined, 
which is hardly possible; and to admit after all (p. 285) that mis- 
understanding of Uddyotakara’s view is easy. What is much easier 
is to assume that Uddyotakara's obvious meaning is what he actually 
meant, and to conclude that Uddyotakara is a logician of very 
moderate value, a conclusion which seems to me borne out by his 
discussions when any difficult pointe arise. The restatement of 
Uddyotakara’s position (p. 265) is really not an explanation of what 
Uddyotakara anys, but a modern refinement which he shows not the 
slightest trace of achieving. The temptation to read our ideas into 
Indian logic is strong in all of us, but historically it is rather 
confusing. 

In the same way it seems to me difficult to ascertain what real 
merit is to be ascribed to Vatysyayana as a logician. It appoars to me 
that his reasoning is merely from analogy, and that he provides 
no basis for discriminating between argumente from unsound and from 

1 Indian Studies, pp. 145-168. oe 
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sound analogies. The view (p.180) that Gautama hated sophistry 
and devoted so much space in his Sütra to the consideration of jäls 
because he desired by true logie to counter the sophistical dialectic 
of Cünyavädıns like Nagarjuna hardly appears to be supported by any 
facts. Without entering at length into the vexed question of the- 
meaning of anumeya, in the trasrüpya, it suffices to point out, as to the 
unsatisfactory character of the discussions which were based on it, 
that the authorities are at hopeless odds. Dr. Randle rules (p. 185) 
that we can safely discard on principle the interpretation given 
by Dharmakirti of Dignäga’s meaning, because later authorities 
always interpret older writers in the light of the notions prevalent 
in their own time, to which it is legitimate to reply that, a priori, & 
competent follower of Buddhist views like Dharmakirti should have 
known what Dignäga meant. He equally rejects Cridhara's rendering 
of Pragastapäda as authoritative, but the cases are hardly in pari 
materia, for Cridhara ! is far further removed from Pragastapada than 
Dharmakirti from Dignaga, even apart from the umpossibility of 
arguing from one individual to another. But it must be remembered 
that not Dharmakirti only ascribes to Dignàga the meaning in question 
(viz. that anumeye sadbhavah denotes that S must be M), but the same 
view is taken by Uddyotakara, and Dr. Randle does not believe 
(p. 34) that Uddyotakara knew Dharmakirti; he must admit there- 
fore that Buddhist tradition m generel accepted the position as 
Dignäga’s, and indeed he himself seems to accept finally the view 
as correct (p.187), which renders it illogical to ignore the attitude 
of Dharmakirti. As regards Pragastapäda, Dr. Randle rejects finally 
Cridhara’s view that anumeyena sambaddham means that S must 
be P, which indeed seems to be nonsense, but he insists that 
Pragastapäda meant that S must be M, as did Dignaga. At the same 
time, he expressly admits that other passages in the Bhäsya of 
Pragastapada make it sufficiently clear that his logie embodies 
a dootrine of universal connection between abstract terms M and P 
(anumeyasämänya, lingasämänya), for which the tratripya seems 
to find no place when its first clause is interpreted as a statement 
that S must be M. It is, therefore, necessary for him to hold that 
neither Dignaga nor Praçastapada was able to work into the traditional 

1 He wrote in A.D. 091; Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 32, and there is no evidenco 


of a consistent tradition, while as regards the Nyäys a break 1s attested after 
Uddyotakara. 


2 Nygyakandali, p. 200: amumeyak prahpipädayısiladkarmaricisto dharmi. 
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trairüpya, which they took over from earlier logic, the doctrine of 
universal connection which both held. I confess I prefer to take the 
more obvious course ! of supposing that Pragastapäda was consistent 
in his view, and that he meant by the first clause that M must be P. 
"Why one should assume that he could not make this sensible adjust- 
ment of the trairdpys is not clear, and it must be remembered that he 
does not adopt the same wording as Dignága.! In the second place, 
the next words of the trairüpya, prasiddharh ca tadamvite seem conclusive 
in favour of my rendering, for the sentence is meaningless unless tad , 
denotes anumeyadharma, and this seems -conclusive as to the sense of 
anumeye ; indeed Dr. Randle is driven to contend that it is reasonable 
to use a term in two senses at once in the same sentence, which seems 
to me incredible even for Indian logic. In the third place, the exposition 
by Pragastapada himself seems to suit best my version ; Dr. Randle's 
objection that the reference to concomitance deyavigege kälavigese 
tā, “at any particular time or at any particular place,” seems to be 
altogether inappropriate to the statement of a universal concomitance, 
but appropriate to a statement that this or that particular S is: M, 
- ignores my rendering of these terms,? which I refer to concomitance 
‘in respect of time” or “in respect of space”, a very different 
thing. The more interesting question of universals I have discussed 
elsewhere,‘ and it must suffice to add in conclusion that I doubt ` 
the validity of Faddegon’s objection * to the current derivation of 
. the name of the Vaicesika school from the Viçesa doctrine, and his 
own suggestion that it is dertved from the school’s method of proceeding 
sädharmyavaidharmyäbhyäm, for which there seems no ground of value. 
Nor do I think that there is any difference of sense (p. 160) between 
svärtha and svanigcitartha as applied to anumäna ; both mean inference 
for onebelf, the longer phrase denoting inference “ in which the sense 
"isdetermined for oneself" ; naturally in either case the activity which 
determines is oneself, but the essential point is that the term is opposed 
to parartha, and Jt is the fact that it is for oneself that is in point. 
A. BEBREDALE KETTE. 

1 Iadan Logis and Alomimm, pp. 137 ff. | 

2 It must also be remembered that 10 Dignige the probandum is neither P nor 8, 
but P as relatod to S, which explains his sense of axwmeye sadbAdvak. See Tuocl, 
Nyäyamukha, p. 15; Stoherbataky, Logio, ii, 58, n. 1. 

* Op. ait, p. 140. = 

t THQ. iv, 19-22. — 

* Accepted by Dr. Randle; p. 138. 
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PaNoaviméa-BRanmana. Translated by De. W. Catan, Emeritus 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Utrecht. pp. xxxvi + 
661. Bibliotheca Indica, Work No. 255. Calcutta, 1931. j 

Onoe more we owe to Professor Caland a deep debt of gratitude 

' for the unremitting labour which he devotes to the exposition of the’ 
Brahmanical literature. These texte have interest, no doubt, in high 
measure for the student of grammar and lexioography, but they are 
without attraction of style, and the Paficavinga in special is in substance 
^. of a most repellent aridity. The legends which lend interest and 
variety to most of the other great texte are in it reduoed to brief 
allusions, and, as it assumes an understanding of the ritual, it presente 
grave diffioulties of interpretation. To these inherent causes of trouble 
must be added the most unsatisfactory character of the text of the 
edition of Anandacandra Vedäntavagiça (1870—4). The editor did 
not even take the trouble to oorreot his text in the hght of the 
commentary, and the latter is full of imposabilities. It ıs, therefore, 
of the greatest advantage that we can substitute for it a most careful 
and accurate translation, accompanied by the explanations of the ritual 
use of the stanzas referred to in the text without which any rendering 
is praotioally unintelligible. | 

. In his introduction Professor Caland briefly reviews the literature 

of the Samaveda, and develops certain points of special importance. 

He now definitely accepts the theory of Oldenberg that the Pürvärcika 

of the Samaveda is older than the Uttararcika, a result which appears 

to me to be absolutely certain. But he goes perhaps too far in the 
opposite sense when he advances the view that the Brähmana is prior 
to the Uttarärcika and that the chanters stil relied on the Rgveda 
for their verses. This, a priori, is decidedly improbable, and the evidence, 
all of which is very fairly set out by Dr. Caland, tells definitely in favour 
of the view which seems natural, hamely that the author of.tke 

Brähmana knew both the Rgveda and the Uttarärcika, much as we havo 

it to-day. That really follows from the fact that the Brähmana 

clearly was familiar with the order in which verses are grouped there 
es contrasted with the grouping in the Rgveda, and that he freely 
talks of tristichs, pentastichs, and so on, which are given in the 

Utiarar.ika. We really cannot accept the view that he contemplated 

that the chanters could select any verses they pleased and that the 

Uttarürcika came later; and borrowed the specification of the verses 

from the Jaiminsya Brähmana which adopts the plan of denoting 

what verses are to be used by quoting as usual the initial words. 


- 
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Nor does it appear to me that the claim that the Paficavinga is 
younger than the Jaiminiya oan be made out. The fact that the 
Javmaniya accepts barbario rites such as the Gosava, which the 
Pañicaninça omite, is irrelevant for purposes of date. Different schools’ 

- naturally varied in their views on these matters, and it is impossible ` 
to lay it down that greater refinement has marked the oourse of 
evolution of Indian religion. What is far more to the point is the fact 
that in the Jaiminiya, ii, 112, we have ascribed to Tändya a myth 
which is actually on record in Paflcgvinga, xx, 8, 2, while the Apastamba 
(jrautasütra, xxi, 16, 5, 14, already knows our Brähmana as Tandyaka. 
To claim that the Jasminsya passage is in Some way the source of the 
Paflcavinga involves a needless and really impossible paradox. The 
linguistic evidenoe on the whole is not in favour of the priority of the 
Jaiminiya. There are certain forms which are divergent from the 
classical model, and are more freely used in the Jaimunsya than in the 
Paflcaviäga ; such are the locatives in an, but the Paficaei^ea has 
aiman dhatte, xii, 10, 18, and the J'aimmniya also varies its use.! Again 
the Jaiminsya has plurals of $ stems in is as opposed to yas; taneam 
for tanüm ; 'asthäns for asthini ; yuvam for yuvüm ; duke and duhre 
for dugdhe and duhate; and ogam for ksipram, but none of these 
minutiæ is of much importance. It would be of greater value if we 
accepted the view that in Paficavinga iv, 1, 2, the words tasám 
ivevübruvan the irregularity is due to the failure of the author of the 
Brahmana to recognize (presumably in the traditional story which 
he used) the form of the pronoun tva, because it had become obsolete 
in his time. It is far easier to assume irregularity of Sandhi or a 
defective text, for the text of the Brähmana is exoeedingly far from 
impeccable. On the other hand must be set a very solid fact, the use , 
by the Jawniniya of the imperfect and the perfect indiscriminately 
as narrative tenses. No one doubts that the use of the perfect for 
narrative grows steadily in the Brähmanas, and it is a distinctive mark 
which far outweighs any other linguistic considerations yet adduced. 
The Jawnintya in fact seems far from an early text ; I have indicated? - 
its probable-posteriority to the Madhyandina version of the Catapatha 
Brähmana. Its archaisms are best explained by the fact that it seems 
to preserve & very large amount of old material, especially in the shape 


1 This is a frequent phenomenon in that ourlous text, the Bkagavaia Pwrüsa; mee 
F. J. Meier, ZII., vii, 77. It bas also locatives in am, faneom, and washcayire 
(x, 68, 25). 

1 BSOS. iv, 618, 620. . 
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of legends, in which grammatical forms survive of older character than 
the text of the Brahmana in general. Noteworthy is the use of 
üiman in the plural as a reflexive, as opposed to the earlier singular. 

On the other hand, Dr. Caland has quite satisfactorily established 
the priority to the Paflcavings of the Maiträyant Sardità and probably - 
of the Kathaka. That is established quite clearly by xxiii, 16, 12, 
while xviii, 6, 9, seems simply to cite Maträyant, i, 11, 91 This, it 
should be noted, accords with the evidence of the use of tenses ; both 
these texts belong to the type which eschews narrative perfecte. 

On one other point of chronology it is difficult to accept the views 
put forward. The view that the Pugpasiitra is prior to the Üha- and 
Ühyagünas seems impossible to reconcile with the text of the 
Pugpasüira, viii, 234, for it is contrary to normal construction to render 
aena pradegenohyah sämaganah kalpayıtavyah ‘by means of this 
indication the group of sämans must be adapted (and) made ready 
(for practical purposes)". The position of the word ühyah is so odd 
that Simon’s rendering: “die Gesammtheit der zum Uhagana 
gehörenden s&mans" seems to be right. 

A text so unsatisfactory and difficult offers many pointe of doubt ; 
of these a few may be noted. Dr. Caland has suggested in iv, 1, 2, & 
new sense for the troublesome pravartanta of the legend of the cows 
and their horns. He now believes that the legend means that tho cows 
whioh performed the session for ten months all secured horns, 
while those which continued for two more had their horns turn inwards, 
a sense suggested by pravaria, ‘a ciroular ornament," and pravrita, 
“round.” This, however, is a very serious strain to put on the word, 
and, what 18 decisive, as I have before pointed out,* is the action 
. ascribed to the human counterparts of the cows ; they cut off (pra-vap) 
their topknota at the close, and this corresponds exactly to the loss 
by the cows of their horns. Thus language and sense demand accep- 
tance of the meaning “fell off” for pravartanta. In mi, 6, 8, Dr. Caland 
has undoubtedly improved on Hopkins’ rendering of the interesting 
passage regarding Indra and Namuci: the treacherous god alays 
his foe with the foam of the waters at dawn before sunrise ; of the 
severed head it is said tad enam papiyarh vadad anvavartaia virahann 
adruho ’druha sis. Caland renders: ‘‘ This head, a greater evil (than 
the slain himself had been), rolled after him (calling out): ‘ Man- 
slayer, thou hast cheated, thou hast cheated 1’” But there are two 


1 For sa mirwkasimai Caland with justice suggests san in both texts. 
* BSOS I, iv, 178, commenting on Caland’s earlier view of this word. 
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objections to this rendering ; there is no obvious reason why the head 
should thus be denounced; Namuci is not denounced in the text, ~ 
and the form is hopelessly irregular. The commentator finds in 
päpiyam an epithet of the speech addressed to the peccant deity. It 
` seems far more natural to accept the view that we should read papiyan, 
virtually no change. The head rolled after him calling out : “ O sinner, 
O hero-slayer, thou hast cheated.” The position of pāpīyan is dramatio 
and effective.! In v, 5, 9, Dr. Caland renders mahas as “ merriment " 
and in 10 on this basis we are given a pleasant glimpee into Indian 
child life ; ‘‘ when merriment seizes children, then they mount swings." 
It is sad to banish from the arid Brahmana this touch of simple 
human things, but the commentator no doubt is nearer the mark with 
his version of tejas. The swinging in the ritual is a sun spell; men 
imitate the movement of the sun and thus acquire ite strength, while 
oonversely they give it renewed power. The use of the verb mahayanis’ 
in 21 is quite inconsistent with makas as “merriment”. In 15, 
on the other hand, Caland must be right is restoring vyayacchania 
for the eyayacohantas of the edition; the defence of Oertel would 
avail as far as the case goes, but it is inoredible that the active should be 
used when just before we have the form vyayacchete in the same sense. 
In xii, 4, 17, there are difficulties ; it is probable that putran is not 
predicative so much as descriptive ; we may suppose the Yatis who 
were spared delivery to the hyænas were young; they ask: “ Who 
will support us boys *" Indra perhaps places them on his chariot 
rather than on his back. The words partcdrya caran vardhayan 
Caland emends to paricaryicarad vardhayan with the Leyden MSS. 
The comment, however, suggeste that it read paryacarat only and this 
may well be the original, for the edition and the Leyden MBS. alike 
afford a very odd sentence. The participle here might be defended, 
but it does not seam to have any real authority; the commentator 
evidently did ngt know it, though as usual it is misprinted to read 
paryacaran. Oertel prefers paricäri, “He went as their caretaker, 
tending them”. In ix, 4, 18, mithunat is rendered “‘from the pair” and 
explained as ‘‘ probably from sons and daughters, or from cows and 
horses ”, but the term has doubtless its normal sense, “ from pairing," 
ie. from propagation. In xii, 6, 12, the correction of yantas to yalas 
is easy but unnecessary; this sort of construction has sufficient 
parallels to justify it, and it is remarkable, if it is not original, that 


1 In the Makäbkärata, ix, 45, 37, the &ocumer's ory is mitrakan pfpa. 
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the MSS. should have the nominative. In xiii, 3, 12, the reading 
dhavayan of the Leyden MS. would be easier, but 'dÁávagat may 
be sound; the comment in the edition is ambiguous, for çighram 
gamayat suggests a participle, but adAdvayat-is given in full In 
xiii, 12, 5, Caland reads Kirätäkulyau and renders “ two crafty Asuras, - 
(called) Kiräta and Akuli” without citing Oertel's rendering “ two 
Kiräta clansmen, illusions of the Asuras ”, the latter rendering suiting 
better asuramaye of the text ; Oertel with Hopkins gives the comment 
as reading kiratà mlecchäs tatkulyarüpe, but in fact it has tattulyarüpe, 
though this cannot be trusted. In xiii, 6, 9, Caland emends gugruva 
to gugruee, making Dirghajihvi say: “ This truly is unheard by me,” 
ie. she had never before reoeived an invitation, but a much more 
obvious correction is pugrava, & raro use,! but one which would give 
the necessary-sense. In xxii, 4, 2, the distinction of talpe and viväke 
may refer to admission to sharing the same couch with one, and on the 
other hand marriage, association amongst men in the former case 
being meant. The locative in this passage used with mimañs is regular, 
but the dative in xii, 10, 15, is not a variant of this usage; it is really 
a dativus commods, and as such regular. " 

The number of grammatical irregularities which might be cited 
is not negligible, and they might be adduced aa signa of date to counter ` 
those brought forward in favour of the Jaiminiya. But isolated usages 
are not important. We have hypersandhi in ieevübruean cited above 
and in xiv, 4,7, kva targayo, butin x, 4, 2, antard agnastomae atirairabhyam . 
cannot be taken seriously as intended for antaräv ; the editor evidently 
held, with apparently the comment, that anfard was adverbial. 
Occasionally s is lingualized in sentence Sandhi and so also n (bakir 
niradadhats). But it is difficult to take vicicchidtedeh in viii, 9, 21, as a 
Rgvedio Sandhi; it is much more probably a mere blunder of the MSS. _ 
and cakrus as a nominative masculine in xxi, 1, 8, seems impossible, _ 
being quite inadequately supported by RV. x, 137, 1, which has 
only the acqusative cakrüsam. jyotau, xvi, 10, 8, and aharbhth 
and vvloménah, xxii, 19, ll, are typical abnormalities. This oan 
be said of ad/Wneit, iv, 10, 1, while abAyartidhvam in vii, 8, 2, which 
Böhtlingk alters to ablyarthdhvam, is referred by the translator 
to abhyrtiyate ; ajyäsigläm in xxi, 1, 1, has a Jaiminiya parallel. 
To the subjunctives cited,? may be added rdAmavat, vii, 9, 21, 

1 Compare Macdonell, Ved«o Grammar, p. 344; Renou, Grammaire Somsorite, $ 337. - 


2 dhinavat is, of course. to be substituted for dAiwvat, and m4 dupat, vill, 2, 10, 
is an injufotive, not à subjunctive, as the negative md proves. 
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and maya, xvii, 9, 13. In xi, 6, 5, anurüpa enam is due to the 
force of the amu-; as in Damayanfim anuvrata ; it is hardly to be 
described as an instance of a noun governing an acousative. In xviii, 
5, 9, it is really impossible to accept alam prajaydh as possible. The fact 
' that the comment is silent suggests that it had the normal prajayas. 
In xvi, 16, 2, esarh lokindm udabhinat is difficult, but the idea may be 
“became master of", and the genitive may be on the analogy of 
%. In xxiii,.l, 5, we have a curious present followed by an imperfect ; 
it seems better to take the present as purely historic and not as indioating 
past custom; in xxv, 3, 0, there are two presents, both best taken 
as historic. This is confirmed by the use in iv, 10, 7, where the present 
is used to represent a purely historio fact, duly represented in iv, 10, 1, 
byanimpertect. The imperfects in xii, 10, 15, and xviii, 9, 8, are doubtless 
narrative tenses proper, though the same facte might have been equally 
well envisaged as generic truths and put in the present. The perfect, 
normally with heavy reduplication (Gnage, didäya), has regularly 
the characteristic present sense, and this as noted above is significant 
of early date. Very strange and doubtless a mere misreading is the 
well-known ix, 10, 2, sa igvarü päpiyän bhavıtoh ; Tovarermä bhavitoh 
in iv, 2, 10, is easily explained as hypersandhi: Noteworthy is the 
suggestion in xi, 1, 6, to read yatah prarpyasya gamyä avadadhyat for 
prarthasya, and to adopt the same course in the Atharvaveda orux 
v, 22, 8, ábhüd u prärpiyas takmd sd gamisyalı Bdlhikün. The 
Jaiminiya (ii, 12) has naddhayugasya, and it is possible that prarpyasya 
oould denote the cart that was to be set in motion, while the Atharvan 
passage would read well. Yet in neither case is the change certain, 
and it would hardly suit Tasttiriya Brähmans, i, 1, 2, 12. But this 
must suffice to indicate the many interesting pointe of scholarship, 
suggested by this admirable version, as regards even texte other than 
the Brahmana. 

On oertain points Dr. Caland differs from Hopkins without 
assigning cause. In xii, ll, 10, he holds that iyäm said by the 
Gandharva Urpáyu in selecting an Apsaras is really iyam, the 
lertgthening being due to that representing the säman form. This 
is attractive, for, apart from the rare form, the sense “I would go” 
is not very mpch in point. An ingenious version is also given of the 
diffionlt passage, xxi, 10, 5, 6:- na và Aurvau (text Urvau) palitau ' 
. sarhjänäte, it being suggested that the passage means that Jamadagni’s 
progeny were so numerous that, when aged, none of his descendants 
know each other. But it is very difficult to accept this interpretation ; 
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it must be held that the dual denotes “ no pair of descendants know 
each other", and the reasoning of the Brähmans is made rather 
absurd ; it is not a reasonable outcome of there being a large family 
that in old age all ite members are such strangers that they do not know 
' one another. Hopkins naturally holds that the reference is to two - 
definite people, and he suggests that the prosperity of the family 
is typified by their having no grey hairs, i.e. they retain their youth, 
and this, of oourse, is the sort of thing which the opinion of the 
Brähmanas admired. But in any event it is really impossible to make 
the text yield the sense suggested by Dr. Caland. Curiously enough, 
the translator, like Hopkins, passes without comment the amazing 
reading adichatäm in xiii, 7, 12, which is repeated in the comment 
as adıcchaläm datum aicchatam, and this clear intrusion of & Prakritism 
into the text seems to have escaped general notioe. In viii, 3, 1, the 
translator deals summarily with the kalayispaddham iti of the text, 
for which the comment has hilayisyaddham, by substituting 
` kalayisyadhva iti. It is however clear that the comment and the text 
really read kalayisyadhoam iti, and it is hardly possible to ignore 
the form, which the comment glosses by the indicative apanayatha, 
doubtless a misprint for the imperative apanayata.? No doubt a future 
imperative is anomalous, but it has epic parallels and it seems risky 
to eject it from the text, unless there is MS. evidence in favour of its 
disappearance. 
fers . A. BERREDALE Kerra. 


DER GESETZMÄSSIQE LEBENSLAUF DER VOLKER InDrens. Von 
. Harruur Prem. (Die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte. Völker- 
biologie . . . Zweite Abteilung: Völkerbiographie und -bjologie 
der Menschheit. Zweiter Teil: Indien. 8vo, pp. xvi + 232. 
Leipzig, 1981. RM. 6. . 

- Herr Piper has two main hypotheses. One is thdt the history of 
mankind evolves in accordance with definite biological laws analogous 
to those governing the life of the individual; the other is that he 
possesses the ability to write this history. The present book does not 
seem to us to justify either of these postulates. A German oritio has 
^ roused Herr Piper to great wrath by charging him with Analogien- 
krankheit, a morbid passion for disoovering analogies between things 


1 For later examples, see Waokernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 1, 158. 
2 Bee Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 838; Renou, op: at., $ 340. 
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that are different, and building his theories upon these rıakety sub- 
structures. The present work is brimful of examples of this misapplied 
ingenuity. Phases of history are labelled with highly dubious tıtles ; 
. and persons who have comparatively little similarity are copiously 
' equated. Thus Afvaghôsa is styled “ der indische Dante”, Yasd- 
dharman ''der indische Wallenstein”, Dignägs '' der indische Des- 
cartes ", Dharmakirti “ der indische Hume ”, Kālidāsa “ der indische 
Tasso ”, Südraka “ der indische Shakspeare ", Kalhana “ der indische 
Tacitus", Nänak “der indische Calvin", Tagore “der indische 
Goethe", Kabir “der indische Luther", ete. Arbitrary tickets of 
this sort only darken counsel. 

Furthermore, Herr Piper has a Tendenz. Feeling acutely the 
painful conditions to which Germany is condemned by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he looks round for comfort and hope, and finds them in the 
lessons which he believes he can educe by his method of “ folk-biology ” 
from history. Ex Oriente luz. Unfortunately a political Tendenz is 
an untrustworthy lamp to guide the steps of the student who embarks 
on the study of cultural history, particularly that of India. Ste 
strahlt thm michi, sie kann nur zünden; and, as might be expected, 
we find a lively blaze in the third part of the book, where Herr Piper 
professes to describe modern developments in India, and lashes himself 
into a furious paroxysm of Anglophobia over the alleged orimes of the 
British Government. It is not unfair to say the book is a laborious 
perversion of Kulturgeschichte. 


L. D. BARNZETT. 


N 


TOCHARISCHR GRAMMATIK, im Auftrage der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften bearbeitet in Gemeinschaft mit W. Somurzx 
von E. Sima und W. Sauna. pp. 44-518. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1931. RM. 33. ` 

The Orientaf studies of the twentieth century have been deeply 
inflpenoed by the striking discoveries made in Chinese Turkestan 
bysseveral missions of different nations. In the linguistic field the most 

. prominent discovery has been that of several hitherto unknown Indo- 

European languages, among which the first plaoe belongs, no doubt, 

to the so-called “‘ Tocharian ". 

Various documents, written in Brähmi characters, purchased by 
consular agents or missionaries, found their way into the libraries 
of Calcutta and Petrograd in the 'nineties of the last oentury. Some 
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proved to be in a more or less correct Sanskrit, others in “ unknown 
languages”. The latter defied the attempte of scholars to decipher 
them, partly because they contained several “special” characters, 

at first considered to be mere variants of the usual Indian ones. Such. | 
readings could naturally give but distorted forms. Hoernle succeeded : 

in distinguishing two languages, called “Language I” and 
"Language TI”. While the latter showed unmistakable affinities 
with the Aryan branch (later called by E. Leumann “ North Aryan ”, 
by 8. Konow “ Khotanese ", and determined as a form of Iranian 
speech, identified by Laders with the language of the Soythians, 

“ Bacae ”), the '' Language I”, apart from a few Indian names and 

(chiefly Buddhist) terms, remained a riddle. 

- The merit of solving this riddle belongs to the two last-named 
authors, Mesars. Sieg and Siegling, whose short paper in the Proceedings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1908 * marked the beginning 
of the scientific atudy of the language in question. 

Sieg and Siegling determined the following points: (1) the real 
value of the “ special ” characters (‘‘ Fremdreichen ”, ie. k, t/dh/, 
p, m, n, $ r, w, $, 8, 8} discovery that made the reading of the 
texts possible ; (2) the Indo-European character of the language, it 
being an independent member of the family, belonging to the Western 
group (centum, the word for 100—kant) ; (8) the discrimination between 
two rather distant dialects, or languages, noted as “A” and “B”. 
A rapid grammatical aketch, a list of a few words, and a short text (in 
A) gave a striking proof of the above. 

The name ''Tocharian" that the authors would confine to the 
dislect A (which seems to have been named by the speakers 
* Arki”-Aréi-kantu, “the  Árá language”) though generally 
accepted, seems debatable; its being the language of the Indo- 
Soythians is still more questionable. It would seem more prudent 
to follow Professor 8. Lévi, who names the dialect A 
“ Karashahrian ", and the dialect B “‘ Kuchean ”, from the probable 
centres of these forma of speech, Karashahr and Kucha. 

Several libraries possessed, as mentioned above, MSS. in «he 
“unknown ” Language I, which now became at least knowable ; that, 
was the case at Calcutta, London (Stein), Paris (Fonds Pelliot), 


1 “ Tocharısch, die Sprache der Indoskython ": Sitrber. Kgl. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 
1908, pp. 915-32. 

1 E. Sieg, “ Ein einheimischer Name fur Toyri”: Siuszber. Prowse. Akad. Wiss, 
1918, pp. 560 sqq. : 
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Potrograd (collections of Berezovsky and Petrovsky). But, by some 

chance, al these texte were in the dialect B (Kuchean)—not to speak 

of a very few minute fragments in A, while it was only Berlin 

(Grünwedel and Le Coq) who, beside a considerable collection of 
* Kuchean documents, possesses MSS. in A (Karashahrian). 

Thus the further development of these studies had to proceed on 

two lines : any new material concerning the dialect A (or “ Tocharian ” 
“ proper) sould be directly studied by the two discoverers or by persons 
connected. with them, all other scholars being confined to commenting 
on this material from linguistic or other points of view. The documents 
in the dialect B .(“ Kuchean ”), being more accessible, could be 
published and investigated in other countries as well as in Germany. 

Messrs. Sieg and Siegling untiringly pursued their studies even 
during the war ; not to speak of several smaller papers, they published 
in 1921 the capital work Tocharische Sprachresie, a complete edition 
of the whole available material (save a few minute fragmenta), both 
romanired-and in the original script (Tables). 

The work we have to review forms a considerable progress 
on the way of Tocharian studies; the authors are fulfilling the 
engagement taken in editing the Tocharian Remains, which, as 
Professor Pedersen rightly remarks,! are far from being accessible. 
to linguista who are no specialists in Indian philology (we may add, ` 
even to those who are familiar with the latter as well as with what is 

- known about Kuchean), until a grammar and a glossary have appeared. 

Every work should be reviewed or criticized with reference to the 
task the author has put before him. We have, therefore, to keep in 
mind the limitations the authors of the Tocharian grammar have 
clearly developed in their preface. These limitations can be briefly 
summed up as follows: (1) a purely descriptive treatment of al 
the linguistio facts of the dialect A; (2) a oomplete exclusion of the 
historical and comparative methods, such problems admitting no 
treatment, until all the documents in Kuchean (B) are published 
and grammatically analysed ; (3) for the same reason any discussion 
of Tocharian phonology is eliminated. 

Admitting the full liberty of any author to treat his subject as he 
finds better, we cannot abstain from expressing a regret as to these 

_ limitations. 


1 Le groupement des dialectes Indo-Européens": Kgl. Dansk Vid. Selsk., 
H.-F. Med. xi, 3,-Copenhague, 1925. $ 
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A grammar of a new Indo-European language can hardly dismiss 
any comparison with other members of the family; grammatical 
facte would, in the light of the comparative treatment, be easier to 
grasp for any linguist. The insufficiency of the Kuchean documentation 
did not prevent M. Meillet! or M. Pedersen from the comparison. ' 
A complete edition and grammatical analysis of all Kuchean 
documents, scattered over so many public and private collections, is 
hardly likely to take place at any time we oan foresee ; this seems to 
us very like the ‘‘ Greek Calends ". The authors possess a reasonably 
complete documentation concerning Kuchean: beside the printed 
(French, by Messrs. S. Lévi and Meillet) material, they have the rich 
Berlin collection, as well as that of the India Office, at their disposal, 
which makes possible to quote, at every page, Kuchean forms in order 
to élucidate such Tocharian as would otherwise be difficult to 
understand (as the authors state in the preface). 

The last limitation, ie. the elimination of the phonology, is still ` 
more to be regretted, ‚especially as it is more difficult to explain. 
If a purely descriptive morphology of Tocharian is possible, why 
should a phonology of the same kind be left aside ? The number of 
sounds is, after all, strictly limited in every language, while the 
abundance of forms and morphological combinations may nel) ` 
have no limits. 

Then it is difficult to conceive a modern grammar leaving out Ale 
phonology ; it is nearly impossible, especially for a language where 
a phonetic process (the “‘ softening " of consonante, ““ Konsonanten- 
erweichung " *) serves as a token of grammatical categories (p. 349, 
$ 433) or the verbs show a regular ''Ablaut" (ibid., 8 484). The 
morphology compels the &uthors to let fall & few remarks on the 
phonology here and there (e.g. the reduplioation of final oonsonants, . 
p. 83, n. 1, the regular change of an s to s in the participles, p. 337, 
$ 421a, etc.). 

_ As to the transliteration, the authors give a short remark in the 
preface to the effect that they have stuck to the transliteration used 
in their edition of the texts, save that they replaced the '' doublet’ ” 
(k, p, t, eto.) initial and medial, with the corresponding simple 
consonante with d, the doublet denoting nothing else but a simple 


1 Mémoires Soc. Lingutat. de Paris, t. xvii, pp. 281 sqq.; t. xviii, pp. 1 sqq. and 
381 sqq. 

*kht>st>oa >A l>ly,s >g, ch Susber. Preuss. Akad. Wis., 1924, 
pp. 167 adu. 
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consonant with an inherent d, while the final doublets are represented 
by the simple oonsonants alone. 

This proceeding seems to us’ to mingle the transliteration with 
_ an interpretation which, however, is not universally accepted : while 
` - M. Pedersen ! shares this view, M. Reuter * and the reviewer ? consider 
the doubleta to represent palatalized consonanta. 

The reader is supposed to be familiar with Sanskrit and with the 
former works of the authors: no hint is given at the real value of 

he symbols used. What is meant by the sign à 1 One is naturally 
inclined to read it as in German (e.g. “‘ Männer,” the sound of English 
ain ‘‘ man ”), but p. 328, § 414, the reader learns an alternation between 
4 and +; if he oonsulte Tocharische Sprachresie, p. viii, n. 1, he 
will find the suggestion of the authors that 4 represents a sound very 
near to 4. 

Still more ambiguous is the sign m, which even a competent reader 
is inclined to regard as the nasal element of a nasalized vowel (e.g. 
am = Q, as French an)‘; fortunately, p. 133, the authors state the 
purely graphical alternation between the final m and a medial n; 
p. 148, § 209, am is said to have been pronounced an.® 

The reader unfamiliar with the Tocharische Sprachreste might expect 
a brief note concerning "the value of the symbols, say, at the end of 
the preface. 

The authors seem to address themselves only to those who have 
perused their previous publications: thé grammar is presented in 
such a way that it is to be regarded not as an independent work, but 
as a grammatical commentary to the Tocharian texts. Otherwise 
one cannot explain the tendency of the authors to interpret (or, at 
least, to mention) every form met with in the texte. This abundance 
of details may be precious to one who is, as a specialist, studying those 
texta, but it impairs, I am afraid, the value of the book for a competent 
reader, say, a linguist. Such a reader will be lost in these endless 
details where the-main lines are rather difficult to trace. A distinction 


* Op. dit, p. 17. n. I. 

1 Bemerkungen uber die neuen Lowireichem im Tocharischen, Helsingfors, 1925, 
$$ 4-7 sqq. 

3" Kuche&n Studies. L Indian Loan-words in  Kuchean": Rock 
Orfentalistycany, t. vi, Lwow, 1929, pp. 143 aqq. 

* Router, Dis Anloutsvokale tm Tocharischen, Helsingfors, 1924, p. 454; Podarsen, 
op. cit. pp. 25 sqq. passim. 

* Cf. Took. Sprachr., p. viii and n. a os ey, oh quus TOL 
before palatals. 
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between the principal and the subordinate points might have been 
easily attained by the use of characters of different sizes (as it is done 
- by Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar and by Geiger in that of Pali); 
Messrs. Sieg and Siegling, using but one size of characters, have 
imitated Pischel’s proceeding, whose Prakrit Grammar has been rightly + 
styled “a virgin forest " (“‘ Urwald "). 

If the task of the authors was far from being easy, since they had 
_to treat a subject that was practically quite new, that of a reviewer 
is neither; he has not only to characterize the manner of treatment, 
but to refer to the points treated. A complete review of a book. of 
over 500 pages is obviously impossible: the reader interested in 
Tocharian as such hardly needs a review, he had better peruse the 
volume in question. The reviewer's space being necessarily limited, 
he has to undergo a limitation and to stress a few points of general 
interest, such as may be of special value to a scholar of neighbouring 
domains, chiefly to & linguist or to an historian. i 

The first of the five chapters is devoted to the word formation ; 
a great mass of facts are grouped on thirty-two pages, of facts chiefly 
valuable to Tocharian lexicology, many words being accompanied 
by their Kuchean equivalents. Beside a few root-words the various 
sufixal formations are reviewed. 

One fact deserves special notioe from the historical point of view, 
viz. the ocourrence of several Iranian loan-words that seem to have 
been borrowed from Middle-Persian: so, amok “art”, amokdis 
“artist”, of. Mid.-Pers. hamog “teaching” (p. 12, n. 1), katak 
“ house-master ” (= Skt. grhin, grhastha), Mod.-Pers. kat-yuda (p. 13, 
§ 22); parno "brilliant", from param (ie. paran, Kuch. perne), 
corresponding to Skt. pada “ posıtuon ”, “dignity”, of. Buddh.- 
Soghdian prn, Avest. xvareno, to which one has to add Old-Pers. 
farna* (p. 18, § 34). 

In the deolension Tocharian, like other Indo-European languages, 
distinguishes three genders: while the masculine &nd the feminine 
are distinotly marked in the pronouns and in the adjeotives (e.g. 
m. Ggtar, Í. Gsin ““ clear ", $ 106), the substantives are either masoutine 
or feminine ; some substantives show masculine forms in the aingular 
and feminine in the plural. Such words are called by the authors 
neuter (a term that is, in our opinion, rather misleading). In general 
the gender of a substantive is, unless it be determined by the sex, 
revealed by the acSompanying pronoun or adjective (pp. 32-3, 8 58). 

Very interesting are the traces of an older distinotion (§ 60) between 
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the nouns dues feasonable bd. (men, gods) and those of inanimate 
objecte or abstracts: only the first can have certain forms. ` Thus 

the names of animals have but one form for the nominative and the 
oblique (= acousstive) singular. We have to infer that, e.g. yuk, 

"horse", stands for the two cases. Kuchean seems to distinguish 
between the names of animate beings and inanimate things—as the 
reviewer has proved inferring from the different treatment of Indian 
loan-words ! ; = names of animals are treated as those of men. So 
yakwe “horse” = Tokh. yuk) forms oblique singular yakwem, as well as 
N ER This distinction, so important in Slavonic languages, 
seems to be the original. 

. Tocharian has two numbers—the singular and the plural—besides . 
some vestiges of the dual, ohiefly preserved in the names of double 
parte of the body, like kamwem '' knees", tsarüm ‘hands ”, eto 
(pp. 35, 127, 8$ 61, 184). ` 

The nominal flexion of Tocharian has hardly anything in common 
with the old Indo-European, owing to phonetio reasons—the 
disappearance of the end of the word. 

The authors divide the nine Tocharian cases into two groups—the 
primary and the secondary ; to the first group belong the nominative 
(= vocative), the oblique, corresponding to the accusative, and the 
genitive; to the second—all other cases, ie. the instrumental, - 
the comitative, the G-case (as to the meaning, a combination of 
the looative with the instrumental), the dative, the ablative, and the 
locative. 

The nominative sing. represents the pure stem; the nom. plur. 
has various pane (mostly -miu, of. Kuch. -nta); the oblique has 
endings in -# (m),* in plur. it mostly falls together with the nominative. 
The genitive sing. is formed by adding various endings (-ap, -s). 
The secondary cases are formed from the oblique by means of post- 
positions,* going back to still older prepositions, identical in sing. and 
in plur.- a Process similar to those of agglutinative languages. Thus 


» Op. at., $$ 2, 6: the names of animate beings endmg in Skt. in -d and -4 assume 
+, -a in Kuchean, those of inanimates drop the final vowel (v. safra). 

2 Lévi-Meillet, MSD. xvii, p. $85, L 2. | 

* Lévi-Meillet, ıbid., pp. 381-2, a process that, in our opinion, has gone in Tocharian 
farther than in Kuohean (ie. *ektos, Kuch. yakwe, Tooh. yuk). 

4 This case might go back to the Le. aca. sing. in -m. 

s This principle was first reoognmed by E. Smith, Tocharisch, ec. p. 81, 
Christiania, 1911, and later confirmed, for Kuchean, by M. Meillet, cf. MSL. xvii, 
p. 403. . 
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the ending of the comitative -aééal is obviously related to the 
preposition éla “ with”, that of the locative -am, to the independent 
postposition ane. This method of flexion must have been oomparatively 
reoent, sinoe the endings (or postpositions) of Tocharian are not the 
same as in Kuchean (though some are related, like loc. Toch. -am, ` 
Kuch. -ne, dat. T. -ac, K. -é, -6c). 

In order to make the process clear let us quote an example (p. 153, 
§ 224, the forms in square brackets being supplied by the reviewer) : 


kasgi “teacher ” :— 
Sing. - Plur 
N > . kn kassıf 
Ob... Agim kappie 
Gen. — . kaspiyāp  kapsiäsi 
Instr. . [kassiyo]  [kägpieyo] 
. acaso . Rapping  [käspieä] 
Dat. . . kässinac [Adgstaac] 
AbL . . kügpndg kdssisds 
Loc. . . kdgnmam  [kässisam] 


The combination of the stem with the ending is not mechanical, 
since it often involves phonetic changes, called by the authors 
(pp. 4243, 78) “ Ablaut": thus the vowel a of the final syllable 
of the stem is dropped or changed to 4 before an ending beginning 
with a vowel. So we have, from päcar “father”, gen. sing. pácri, 
dat. päcrac; from pekant! '' painter ", gen. sing. pekäntäp. i 

A special notice deserves the treatment of the numerous Sanskrit — 
(or, rather, Indian) loan-words which we find discussed under the 
nominative case (pp. 55-62, §§ 86-97). This treatment is, in general, 
very near to that those words undergo in Kuchean; the authors 
arrive, therefore, at conclusions almost identical with those the reviewer 
expressed a few years ago in his paper referred to.? 

It would be idle to enter into details; the main point seems to 
be the tendenoy of Tocharian, still more marked in Kuchean, to 
distinguish between the names of animate (or reasonable) beings, and 
those of inanimates. This tendency is keenly felt in the treatnfent 
of Indian words ending in -d (m.) or in -à (f.). | 

The authors admit it ($ 89) for personal names in -d whioh in 
Tocharian mostly have the nom: sing. in -e (Devadaite, Nande, eto.), 

1 From ypik, pek “to write, paint", af. Lat. pi--go, pictus, eto. 


2 The paper in question is not mentioned in the work we are reviewing where 
similar referenoes are by no means soaroe. 
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as well as for many adjectives ({äpase, tratvidye, etc.), while the names 
of lands, places, and mountains drop the final vowel altogether 
(Jetavam = Jetavana, Ratnadvip = *deipa, eto.). 

But in Tocharian many Indian personal names in -à also drop 


. the final vowel, without any apparent reason: thus Anand, Arjum 


(read Arjun), Mahsévar, Käsyap, whereas Kuchean always forms the 
names of animates in -e1; we could find but one or two exceptions.” 
The same tendency shows itself in the names in -à (f.) and, less 
markedly, in those in -4 and in -u. ° 

These facts are, in our opinion, interesting as such, in 80 far as 
they point to the tendenoy of Tocharian to distinguish between the 
names of animates and inanimates (already referred to), but they 
may have an historical importance. 

Some twenty years ago? Professor Staäl-Holstein found that 
Uighur had, in Indian names of animates, + for Skt. d, a or + for Skt. 
&, while the final vowel was dropped in the names of inanimates— 
& practioe partly followed by Mongol. The reviewer ascribed this 
treatment to the influence of Kuchean.* 

Very interesting and useful are, no doubt, the paradigms of 
declension (pp. 149-62) ; the wide range of variation shows the oom- 
plexity of the phenomena the authors had to deal with. 

The Tocharian pronouns (pp. 162-93), though having lost the 
peculiarities of the old declension, have preserved much of Indo- 
European in their roots. The personal pronouns are, in spite of some 
peculiarities, easily recognizable : that of the Ist person aing., showing 
the remarkable feature of the distinction of genders— maso. fias and 
fem. fuk, may be related, as Professor Meillet suggests,’ to the stem 
of the (enclitic) forms like Skt. nau (dual), nas (plur.), Lat. nos, Slav. 
ny, nasi (plur.). The plural was reminds of Skt. nom. plur. vayam. 
The 2nd person tu (oblique cu) in sing. is obvious; the plural yas 
is related to Skt. yüyam, yusmän. As evident is the reflexive sft. 

The demonstrative sam, sam, tdm shows the well-known alternation 

1 GE Kuchean Studies, Table 1 (p. 118), and § 2. 

9 Mar (= Skt. Mara), usually in a compound, MürXakie = “the god M.”, and 
Aleirük (Toch. Aletrak), quoted by Sieg and Siegling, § 22. 

3 “ Bemerkungen xu den Brähmiglossen des Tikestvustik-MS.”, p. 117, in Radloffs 
edition of the Tišastvwstik, Bibl. Buddhica, xii, St. Petersburg, 1910. ` 

* Kuch. St, pp. 160-1, § 86. The reviewer beleved that the fluctuation of 
Karashahrien (= Tocharian, v.s.) prevented this language from being rogarded as 
the source, still the Mongol use of some names in -a withont any vowel. like Kahp = 


Kééyapa reminds of Karashahrian (Kaéyap). 
5 MSL. xviii, p. 420. kd 
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of the stems (like Skt. sah, sa, tad) and all the thas genders (p. 168, 
8$ 278 sqq.) The interrogative kum. f. kus, n. kuc) serves, with 
a particle (ne) as the relative pronoun. 

The numerals, treated in detail in & 327-37, reveal their Indo- 


European character; we can but refer to the masterful discussion of - 


the subject (concerning Kuchean, but taking note of Tocharian, too) 
in MM. Lévi and Meillet’s “ Les noms de nombre en Tokharien B ”. 1 

-Very interesting for the comprehension of the Tocharian inflexion 
is the chapter on the group declension (pp. 205-28): if several nouns 
are syntactically associated, e.g. the attributes with the subetantive, 
it is the latter that, coming last, assumes the case ending, while the 
attributes are used in the nom. or in the oblique, whatever the case 
of the substantive (nominative excepted) may be. The apposition, 
following a proper name in the nom. obl or gen., is declined; so 
Sägarem (obl.) lantas (ablat.), “from king Sagara.” The same is the 
case of a juxtaposition of several independent nouns, which may, 
however, all assume the respective case endings. 

While in the group declension we have to do with syntactically 
associated independent words, in composition the noun, being the 
first component, undergoes certain phonetic changes and the last 
member may assume special case endings or suffixes (pp. 228-51). 
Thus some words, when entering a compound as ita first member, 
assume a final a: atrd “hero” + tampe “ power”, form atratampe 
"hero's power". A possessive compound may have the suffix 
-um: éka-ampeyum “endowed with the ten powers" (= Skt 
dasabala). 

The compounds are divided into determinative, possessive, and 
copulative (less frequent). 

The contents of the chapter on the indeclinables (pp. 251-323) 
are fairly variegated: the unchangeable adjectives, the adverbs, 
prepositions, postpositions, preverbs, eto., are passed in review; 
this material belongs rather to the domain of lexicology. 

The ocourrence of indeclinable adjectives, as well as the facta of 
the group inflexion, seem to suggest that the Tocharian nominal 
inflexion was on the deoline, that the language was passing from the 
synthetical to the analytical stage. 

Very complete and exhaustive is the treatment of the verb 
(pp. 323-484), that has, contrary to the noun, preserved very much of 
Indo-European. - 

e i MSL. xvn, pp. 281-04. 
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The authors consider the paradigm as divided into two parta: 
- the principal verb and the causative, the latter being distinguished 
by the suffix -s, by the reduplication in the preterit and sometimes 
by the softening of the oonsonant (§ 404). Thus the toot rii, “to be 
. united,” forms in thé first category the present (8rd plur. med.) 
ritwinird, in the causative -riiw.efic, past participle rivo and raritwu. 

The Tocharian verb possesses two voices—active and middle, 
three tenses—the present, the preterit, and the imperfect, four moods— 
indicative, subjunctive (acting as the future, too), optative, and 
imperative. Two numbers, singular and plural, are distinguished, a few 
traces of the dual being found. The personal endings—apart from those 
of the imperative—fall into two groups that may be, to a certain 
extent, compared to the primary and secondary endings of Sanakrit 
and Greek. The middle endings (-màr, -tär, -tär, -midr, -cär, -niär), 
all terminating in r, are obviously akin to-those of Latin and Celtic. 

The very abundant infinite verbal forms include the two present 
participles, a past participle, two verbal adjectives (ending in +), 
an infinitive and a verbal noun (in -lune). 

Three stems (and systems) may be distinguished, | i.e. the present, 
the preterit, and the subjunctive stems. 

From the preterit stem are formed the preterit, the imperative 
(mostly), and partly the past participle ; the subjunctive stem is the 
base of the subjunctive, the optative; the second verbal adjective, 
and the verbal noun. But pradtically, in the most verbs, the poen: 
and the subjunctive stems fall together. . 

The imperfeot is sometimes (even mostly) formed from the present - 
stem, sometimes from the root; as this tense may have the present 
endings, one feels inclined to ask whether this term is really DROP 
(85 460-5). 

The authors distinguish twelve present elasses that may be partially 
compared to those of the Indian or of the Indo-European grammar : 
classes i-v add a*vowel to the root (d or a), classes vi-viii use a nasal 
suffix (-na, -nä, or -n2s), to which the tenth class may be added (-nàg), 
the.ninth and eleventh are sigmatic-: Cs, -sis); the twelfth olass 
comprises the denominative verbs. 

Thus the old distinction between the thematic and athematic 
conjugations seems to survive in Tocharian. — | 

We have to note the formation of the imperative by means of the 
prefix p- (8 431), which the authors seem to connect.with Mod.-Pers. 
bi-, often used before the imperative; let us recall the opinion of 
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MM. Lévi and Maillet,! who compare Slav. po (Lithuan. pa) “ involving 
the perfective character of the imperative ". 

The authors have found that the very frequent forms in -s (corre- 
sponding to Kuchean -sk, -g8), which constitute, in many verbe, 
a second paradigm, represent the causative; the examples quoted. 
(8 473 sqq.) seem to corroborate this view. In Kuchean, however, 
the similar forms appear to express the durative aotion.* 

An appendix (pp. 421-84) contains a list of verbs recording all 
the forms met with in the texts, as well as the meaning, when known ; 
unfortunately, of 336 verbs a quarter (78) lack the translation. | 

A complete inder verborum on thirty pages (pp. 488-518) closes the 
volume. 

The &uthors—lI mean especially Messrs. Sieg and Siegling— 
have given to science a remarkable instrument by completing their . 
work of the discovery of the Tocharian language that is now made 
accessible to all scholars. Still much remains to be done—that will 
be—we may hope, before long, achieved by these distinguished 
scholars ; but whatever the future development of Tocharian philology 
may be, its Due shall be the book we have been reviewing. 

N. MiRoxov.. 


~ 


An Acoount or Ter: Tan Travers or Iprotrro Desrpunt oF 
Pisrora, 8.J., 1712-27. Edited by Furro De Furr, with an 
Introduction by C. Wxaszrs, 8.J. pp. xviii + 475, xvii platea of 
illustrations + 1 map. 84 x 5}. Broadway Travellers. London :- 
George Routledge, 1982. 25s. | 

“ Wide in his learning and keen in his study óf all things Tibetan, 

. Ippolito Desideri was among the most brilliant Europeans who have 

ever travelled in the country." Suoh is Sir Charles Bell’s just tribute 

in his recent book, The Religion of Tibet, to the Italian Jesuit Scholar 

who, during & residence in central Tibet between 1716 and 1721, 

mastered the language and religion, as has no European since, except 

Csoma de Körös, who studied in western Tibet a century later. 

Deaideri and Csoma, alike in scholarly zeal, “devoured” the 
contents of the Tibetan canon both alone and under the guidance 
of learned lamas. The Jesuit had the support not only of his powerful 

E 1 MSL. xviii, p. 18. 
š 3 Thid., p. 27. - 
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order, which in 1624 had entered Tibet, later to be followed by the 
Capuchins, but of Lateang Khan—Desideri’s Cinghes-Khang—ruler 
of central Tibet till his overthrow in December, 1717 (Bell gives 
1718), an event fatal to the sucoess of the Christian mission. As an 
. Orientalist, Desideri laboured too early, and his unrivalled account 
of the Tibetan religion remained buried in ill-merited obscurity till 
1875, when one manuscript of the Relazione was found. Not till 1904 
was this in an inoomplete form made available to Ttalian readers by 
Carlo Puini. When William Moorcroft encouraged Csoma to turn to 
Tibetan and, we may recall, gave him Giorgi's Alphabetum Thibetanum, 
published at Rome in 1762, Eastern religions and culture had captured 
the attention of the learned West. So, unlike the Relazione, Ceoma's 
works were Boon printed and became the foundation of later research 
in that field. 

Father Wessels’ introduction briefly surveys the remarkable 
chapter of Jesuit enterprise in Tibet, commencing with the Tsaparang 
mission in 1624, and ending with the recall of Deaideri in 1721, when 
Rome handed that field over to the Capuchins, who were themselves 
soon compelled to withdraw to Nepal. This survey appropriately 
comes from the author of Early Jesuit Travellers im Central Asia, 
who there in 1924 announced the discovery of two new Desideri 
manusoripte, referred to here as MSS. A and B, in addition to that 
now in the Florence library, which Pumi used. The present free 
translation in easy and- flowing English is based on all three MSS., 
as the preface describes. MS. A seems to have been prepared for 
publication from the other two, but omits the all-important section 
on religion, mentioned as the third book in the author's prefatory - 
remarks or “ Foreword” to this manuscript. In the narrative the 
editor -has indicated whence he has supplied gaps in his leading 
manuscript, or where he has thought fit to omit any passages. A full 
deacriptive bibliography of Desideri, including his own four Tibetan 
treatises, has beef provided after the tables of contenta and illustrations. 
The last 125 pages contain the author's elderly travelling companion, 
Frayre’s, Report, copious notes to the. mtroduction and to the four 
books of the text, a bibliographical index of works quoted, and, 
besides a general index, also one of Tibetan words.. While both the 
notes and Tibetan index might, perhaps, be amplified with advantage 
in places and the notes pruned in others, all these 190 pages or so 
of supplementary matter are invaluable to elucidate Desideri’s story 
and to render this volume admirably complete in itself. ° 
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Not only are the general scheme and detail of this well-illustrated 
volume unusually satisfying but, “ at the suggestion of Bir E. Denison 
Ross," the original spelling of Indian’and Tibetan names has been 
very wisely preserved intact. The modern forms are usually appended 
in brackets. That '' Desideri’s spelling is by no means always uniform " - 
(p. 45) is no reflection on his scholarship. For not only does the 
pronunciation of an uniformly spelt Tibetan word vary “in the 
different provinoes " (p. 102), but even with different speakers in one 
locality, and in Tibetan many place-nanjes have several alternative 
spellings. Desideri’s Italian spelling is surprisingly correct phonetically, 
though, like English, it, as he realized, cannot convey certain . 
consonantal. or modified vowel-sounds. But even “ Trusai ” or 
“ Trescij ” are better than Tashi (bbra-shs), and Géring than Chering 

` (tshe-ring). Chapter xv of Book ii, concerning the language, eto., is 
provocatively brief. It is, indeed, true that “ Thibettan orthography 
is in some ways less complete, in others more complete than ours ”, 
but “ far more difficult to learn ". Also that-“ there are many other 
inversions, 80 that one has to read the whole period to understand it 
and sometimes re-read it from bottom to top to get its construction 
clear ” (p. 185). All that he writes here, as on religion and history, 
reveals his mastery of his subjeot. 

Perhaps the titles of Weasels’ Early Jesut Travellers and of this 
series, the Broadway Travellers, give undue prominence to the travel . 
element in the Relazione. As a travel diarist, Desideri’s record of places 
visited is disappointingly meagre, when compared even with 
Azevedo and above all with that-model traveller, William Moorcroft, 
as the reviewer can testify from his familiarity with parts of the 
routes they followed. But what little he does tell us is accurate ; 
and is the editor wise in his preference of Freyre’s account‘of the 
passage of the Zoji La or “ Kantel” as against Desideri’s briefer 
but explicit statement that “in the evening we arrived at the first 
inhabited spot of First or Lesser Pibet at the foot of the other side of 
Mount Kantel” 1 And here we decline to be convinced by the state- 
ment on p. 378, in note 18, that they “ could not possibly have dene 
the distance from Baltal (to Mutayun) in a day”, a distance that 
many, including the old and young, and even women, have done or 
exceeded under equally bad condifions.- On p. 74 is not ''Khoval 
(Kalan) Thibet" doubly inacourate ? The sequel indicates that 
“Khoval ” is an error, possibly textual, for “avval”’, the “ First or 
. Little Tibet”, ie. Baltistan, whereas Thibet Kalan, Great Tibet, 
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is, of course, Ladak, as we see on p. 75. On p. 351 a similar editorial 
error occurs, where the Punjab ''Guzarat" is indicated as being 
“(Lesser Gujarat, Ahmahabad) ”, whereas presumably Ahmadabad 
should follow (Gujarat the Great), which comes in the next lines. 
' But scanty as his topographical information may often be, let us 
remember that Desideri realized the continuity of the Tsang-po with 
the Brahmaputra, and was the first European to visit Kailas and 
Lake Manasarowar. Of central Tibet he gives an accurate general 
account, restrained and well-informed; while no one could ask for 
better than his first-hand description of the capital and contemporary 
eventa. 

: As in topography, so in ordinary matters the author often misses 
small points. He did not note that the fine materal used for the 
Kashmir ‘ scial ” was pashm, the secondary or inner coat of the “tus” 
goat (also sometimes of sheep and other wild or domesticated animals 
of the high plateaux). And the note 17 (p. 377) has not fully elucidated 
this. Among Tibetan animals, the kiang, wolf, snow leopard, and hare 
are not noticed in chapter iii of Book ii. The ''pparà"' of p. 125 
may be the phyi-wa or marmot, a very common animal, though hardly 
describable as “noxious”. Are the “ very rare beasts said to be like 
cats" not the lynx family? But here again we must pause, for 
Deaideri is essentially a humanist, not a natural historian, and his 
true field was the understanding of men, and his profession the 
salvation of their souls. 

From secular rulers, from the laity, and even from many monks, 
these “whitehead” lamas from the West met with a kindly and 
honourable welcome, which may have induced over-optimism, as it 
also had a oentury earlier with Andrade at Tsaparang. Even at the 
Ladak frontier fort, which was probably Shimsha Kharbu, rather 
than Dras (as discussed in note 18, Book i), the Muhammadan 
A Kinglet ”, ”, who was subject to the sovereign of Ladak, “ received 
us with Ba honour and many compliments.” The King of Leh 
(Nyi-ma Nam-gyal) pressed them to stay and at Lhasa the ruler 
arranged for the author's study of the holy books. Of the two 
canonical collections Desideri gives an admirable pioneer account in 
chapter xiv, Book i, where also he streases the importanoe of the central 
doctrine of the “ Tongba-gni ”, or Sunyata. There is an unfortunate slip 
on p. 382, where the note describes the Kahgyur as '' translated from 
the Chinese’. Desiderı on p. 253 mentions the Indian origin’ of these 
scriptures, “‘ translated long ago from the ancient scientific fanguage 
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of the Empire of Hindustan," as elsewhere he does of the religion and 
its founder under his Tibetan name '' Sciacchid-Thubbé ". The name 
Buddha does not occur in Desideri. | 

The whole of Book iii describes “ the False and Peouliar Religion - 
- Prevailing in Thibet ”, “ a religion unlike, as far as I know, any other 
in the world." Desideri’s visit followed the death of that poetical 
libertine, the sixth Dalai Lama, suooessor of the “Great Fifth”, 
whose period Sir Charles Bell states “marks a turning point in 
- Tibetan history ". For “ Now at last the priest is enthroned, a living 
Buddha, holding the twofold power ”. But Desideri arrived during & 
brief interregnum, when the Mongol Lateang Khan's nominee Dalai 
Lama was not acoepted generally by laity or clergy. The choice of an 
infant “incarnation” is well described. Our author aooepte the 
phenomenon of the child's familiarity with intimate details of ite 
previous existence. But he will have none of the rationalist explanation 
of human fraud, advanoed by some Tibetan friends who '' deny that 
the Devil could have so much power”. He finds here “a machinstion 
of the Devil”, whom he holds responsible also for other features of 
this “‘ false religion ", a view we have heard from Christian workers 
not of the Roman Church. It was not till after 1720 that China 
manipulated the election. 

Naturally the Ms attacks “the abominable belief in metem- 

psychosis ", which is “‘ source of all the errors of the false Thibettan 
Religion ", once a Christian heresy, too, we may recall. Here, as with 

he Sunyata, his keen mind at once selects and attacks fundamentals. 

However, he does not conceal his sympathy and admiration for much 
that he saw. And he witnessed piety, learning, and discipline not 
inferior to that of Rome. : His account of that “idol Cen-ree-zij ", 
for example, is tender, as is that of Mi-la-ras-pa, whose name he had 
forgotten. Typical, too, is his oonolusion of his full story of the 
“ malignant demon, Urghien ” (Padma Sambhava), first introducer of 
the religion; ''I oonfess that I blamed myself, and was ashamed 
to have a heart 80 hard, that I did not honour, love, and serve J egus, 
sole Master, sole and true Redeemer, as this people did a traitor, their 
deceiver.” And one of his most intimate friends was the red-cap abbot 
“of Lungur,.‘“a fat man, very courteous and kindly by nature .-. 
universally loved and respected.” The editor has happily selected as 
frontispiece a beautiful reproduction in colour of a Tibetan banner 
of Urghien. : 

To-day we often find Padma Sambhava’s representation in 
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Gelugpa temples, and occasionally Tsong-kha-pa’s in those of the 
old sect. In some monasteries we see monks of several secta living in 
harmony. Sectarian differenoes in Tibet are in the main differences of 
discipline, not doctrinal. And Buddhist toleration extends to the 
` Bon, not mentioned by-name by our author. But for a brief period 
prior to 1720 the temporary religious and political situation, detailed 
in the text, resulted in an intense persecution and despoilment of the 
old sect by the “ bitterly envious " Gelugpas with Mongol aid. Bo we 
have lost many of the early artistic and literary treasures of Tibetan 
Buddhism. And in Tibet the name Sog-po i8 to-day ae with 
Incendiarism and destruction. 

Desideri is too sane and critical an observer to attaóh the 
importance to superficial resemblances of Lamaism to Christianity, 
which other authors have before and after him. Book iii concludes” 
with a caution as to this on the matter of the Trinity, and a short way 
back (p. 302) we read: “I must, however, confess that in none of the 
Thibettan histories, memories, or traditions, have I found any hmt 
that our Holy Faith has at any time been known, or that any Apostle 
or evangelical preacher has ever lived here." Mistakes and omisaions 
are surprisingly few; fewer, indeed, than in some: modern accounts 
considered as authoritative. Only Father Desideri’s penetrating 
intellect, pertinacity of purpose, tranquil judgmént, and deep affection 
for his “ beloved Thibettans ” could yield so well balanced a picture 
of Lamaism and Tibet. Still unexcelled in this respect, the Relazione, 
together with the rich and scholarly explanatory material -now 
supplied and in its present compact and attractive dress, may be 
warmly recommended to all classes of readers and as a model to other 
writers and commentators. 

The author in his preface modestly writes, '' Whether I aoi: or 
not the Reader need not fear a lack of truth ", and “ Who brings new 
and rare fruits rom a foreign land- need m. make exouseg if their 
flavour is not perfect, or they are presented in a rustic basket. Their 
quality and their rarity must be their excuse ". Indeed, no excuse is 
needed. In this edition Desideri has after two as at last come 
into his own. 


H-L. 8. 
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“Tee RELION or Tiger. By Sir Cuannzs BELL. pp. 235, 69 
illustrations, 8 maps. 9 x 5j. Oxford: The Clarendon Press ; 
and London : Humphrey Milford, 1931. 18s. 

We welcome this volume on The Rehgion of Tibet, on account 
both of the material used and of its treatment. For Sir Charles Bell ` 
has based his historical chapters in the main on trustworthy native 
chronicles collected by him in Tibet, and has presented his story of the 
rise and many-sided developments of Buddhism in Tibet (also. in 
Mongolia) with unusual feeling for his subject and with oonspicuous 
fairness. On the working of that oomplex and strange system of 
religious government, preaided over and oleverly oontrolled by his 

. Official and personal friend, His Holiness the present Dalai Lama, 

with which subjeot the last three chapters of this book deal, Sir Charles 
is, of course, an authority without peer. Indeed, his three volumes— 
Tibet: Past and Present, The People of Tibet, and this one before us— 
together give a complete and vivid picture of church, government, and 
‘people in true perspective. And this volume, like the others, is 
enriched with & splendid array of the author's own fine photographs. 
Here. at last is something definitely authoritative and easily 
oomprehensible for the general reader, sated with travellers’ tales 
and suspicious of the fare offered by western adapters of oriental oulte. 

Instead of repeating previous European writers, Sir Charles has 
either expounded his largely first-hand information in his own easy 
and strongly individual style or allowed his well-chosen Tibetan 
authorities, whether they be old-time chroniclers or clerics and 
statesmen of to-day, to tell their own story. 

In the final article on ‘‘ Sourges " we find a detailed review of the 
native writers relied on. Among them, of course, Pü-ton (Bu-ston) 
stands out as pre-eminent on account of the almost modern scientific 
method in his compilation and analysis of the voluminous literature 
on the history of religion, even then available. It wou]d not be difficult 
to add to the list as, despite Chinese and Mongol inoendiarism, the 
literary material existing in Tibet to-day is, we are told, enormous, 
quite apart from the canonical collections and religious or philosophtcal 
treatises in the monastic libraries. Histories, lives of saints, official 
archives of statistical value, biographies of the Dalai Lamas, and, as 
we here learn, contemporary chronicles recorded by them or their 
instructors abound. And in a country, where religion is overwhelmingly 
predominant, there is no well-marked line of demarcation between 
seoular And religious history. When we recall the victorious inroads 
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into Ching of the early Tibetans under their warrior kings, and the 
expulsion of the.Chinese officials and army from Tibet in the present 
century, ib is amusing to read the not-undeserved rebuke which the 
Ohinese emperor had carved on stone at Lhasa at the olose of the 
` eighteenth century: ‘The people of central Tibet, abandoning 
military pursuits, devote themselves solely to literature. Thus they 
have become like a body bereft of vigour.” 

. After Pü-ton (1290-1364) Sir Charles relies largely on the historian 
Gó, who completed his ‘ Blue Treasury of Records", the Tep-ter 
Ngôn-po, in 1476. G8’s reputation for trustworthiness ig, we are told, 
deservedly high. Indeed, his countrymen honoured him by according 
him the titles of ‘‘ Great Translator’ (Lo-chen) and '' Glorious young 
man ”, the attribute frequently applied to the Bodhisattva of Wisdom. 
His history has been freely quoted in this work. That A.D. 1476 has 
been oorreotly taken by the author as the equivalent of the Tibetan 
Fire-Monkey year, 848 years after Song-tsen Gam-po's birth, given 
by Gö, is oorroborated by M. Pelliot’s Tables. Apparently, 
independently of M. Pelliot, Sir Charles has found A.D. 1027 to bé the 
start of the first Tibetan sixty years’ cycle, and has seen Csoma's 
dates to be consistently two years too early. But on p, 94 should 
not Tsong-ka-pa’s birth-year be 1857 instead of 1358 1 

Chapter iii supplies a good outline of the interaction of Bon and 
Buddhist religions, and of how the Bon, which borrowed wholesale 
the Buddhist monastio system and scheme of sainte and teachers, 
made a present of its demons to Buddhism in return. Sacrificial ritual, 
oracles, astrology, and dances in the main come from the Bon. But 
till far more research is done on Tibetan Bon soriptures and Indian 
Tantra, it will be impossible to say definitely whence certain features 
of Lamaism are derived. For next to nothing is yet known of the vast 
Bon literature, e.g. the 140 volumes of the Bon Kanjur and the 160 
volumes of its Tanjur, the existence of which we have only just heard 
about. On p. 17 it is merely mentioned that the books in a Chumbi 
valley Bon monastery "appeared to be Buddhist", with different 
titles and somewhat altered contents. On this matter Sir Charles 
has cautiously risked nothing beyond a tentative surmise. i 

The author is undoubtedly correct where, in chapter iv, he 
maintains that the Hinayana Buddhism of the Sarvastivadins, though 
introduced at an early date, failed to root itself firmly in Tibetan soil, 
as the Tantrio Mahäyäna succeeded in daing, because the former 
contained: within it nothing and the latter so much akin t$ the old 
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' religion, which the mass of Tibetans was not prepared to surrender. 
Indeed, both the old native religion and demonology, much the same 
in pre-Aryan Indis and in Tibet, is the oommon foundation of the 
Bon and the more elaborated Tantra. Even the lhas or dévatas, now 
localired in Tibet or the Hinduized Himalaya, had no respeot for 
frontiers} For instance, to the reviewer’s knowledge, one important 
Kulu deity, according to popular belief and temple reoords, came from 
Ta-shi Lhün-po, and is still worshipped by Tibetans at his halting- 
. places on the way. Other legends show this not to be an isolated 
case. Probably Sir Charles could ‘parallel this from Sikkim and 
Bhutan. 

Chapters v and vi present a vivid iani of the surprising Buddhist 
renaissance of the eleventh century, with ite unparalleled and 
varied activities and achievements in devotion, learning, .building, 
and art. And we are even told that ' as knowledge spread in Tibet, 
Indian Buddhista used to come to Tibetans for instruction". And 
from that tale of missionary enterprise and ascetic devotion we next 
turn to watch the gradual building up of the complex and highly 
developed hierarchical system that even to-day shows no sign of 
disintegration, perhape because the Tibetans combine a strong strain 
of robust individualism with their ability for organization and respect 
for authority. In Chapter xi on Christian Missionaries in Lhasa, two 
significant reasons are suggested for these missionaries’ failure. 
“Firstly the wide range and complicated structure of Tibetan 
Buddhism, and the long, sustamed study which its oleverer priests 
devoted to it,” and secondly, “the piety and stern asceticism of 
many Tibetan priests." Indeed, without this Lamaism would only be 
- an imposing, but worn-out, anachronism. After reading Sir Charles’ 
book, one comes to realize that something of the pure flanie of 
Buddhism still lighte up the Tibetan Church, and that Lamaism is 
more than a museum of dead, grotesque monstrosities; that serves no 
purpose exoept to provide a livelihood for its priestly custodians. 

H. L. 8. 


Trans TO [nmosr Asta. By Georez N. Romsıch. 94 + 64, 
pp. xx + 504, 151 illustrations and map. Yale University Presa. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 45s. 6d. 


This large volume of some 500 pages is the reoord, ‘mostly i in diary 
Ium. of the Roerich family’s amazingly long trail, starting in August, 
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1925, from Kashmir, whence it led through Ladakh, Chinese Turkestan, 
and Drungaria into Russia at Zaisan ; and after a mighty detour, not 
described, back from Russia into Mongolia to Urga; thence across 
_ the Gobi and Tsaidam through Tibet, by an enforced cirouitous route 
west of the holy cities, to Darjeeling, which was reached in May, 1928. 
Other Europeans joined the Roerichs for parts of the journey after 
Urga. | 

The author, Mr. George N. Roerich, an expert in the language and 
art of Tibet, and acquainted with other oriental tongues, was a well- 
equipped investigator. M. Louis Marin’s preface’ duly mentions his 
studies in Tibetan, Persian, Sansorit and Chinese, and fairly sums up 
the expedition's soientifio achievemente. But is the over-emphasis 
of M. Marin's peroration expected to impress the public and silence 
the oritio ? For it asserta “‘ The book . . . marks an important date 
in the history of Orientalism and represents a contribution of the‘ 
first order to the conquests of civilization ". 

But apparently the preface, and also the book, are primarily 
addressed to a trans-Atlantio public, for the plaoe of publication is in 
the States. Phrasing and spelling are also trans-Atlantic. And, 
though the Roerichs are Russian, the Roerich museum, which now 
houses the expedition's pictorial record, is in New York. Few countries 
but the States could finance exploration for so long on so generous 
a scale. Less fortunate travellers will read, not without envy, of the 
purchase of forty-two camels, of droves of mules and ponies, and the 
hiring of an armed escort of retainers, necessary to repel robbers, and 
useful to intimidate obstructive officials. 

With so large a caravan, progress was slow and halts frequent, 
and ugeful for study, when transport problems were not overwhelming, 
a8 they often were in Tibet. The expedition met its full share of peril 
and difficulties with local officers, whose efforts to meet, or to avoid 
meeting, the byexo means modest calls made on their limited resources, 
will at times excite the reader’s sympathy. At one stage, 260 yaks 
were collected, but for once the requirements of the party had been 
over-estimated. Application had been duly made to the central 
authorities for permission to enter Tibet, also the other countries on 
the itinerary. So the Roerichs fared better'than other central Asiatic 
travellers have done on occasion. But the reader must be left to 
follow for himself in the text, with the help of the general map supplied, 
the course of the journey, stage by stage. Geographically,” ita 
importance was not considerable. Previous travellers had visited most 
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of the places described, though no one expedition had traversed all 
the same ground. Some of it, however, was new to Europeans. On 
recent political eventa much light is thrown. 

The illustrations, 151 in number, are unfortunate in their unworthy 
reproduction. This is disappointing when “the chief object of the 
expedition was to create a pictorial record of lands and peoples of 
inner Asia” (p. xi). Of “the five hundred paintings by Professor 
Roerich, brought back by the expedition ”, we cannot judge whether 
the eight examples given are fairly representative. In blaok and white, 
at least, they convey less of the charm of the distinctive landscape and 
fantastic architecture of Tibet than do the splendid photos, for 
example, of Mesars. F. 8. Smythe, Kingdon Ward, and Bir Charles 
Bell Anyhow, what is painting without oolour ; and is it wise in this 
case to rely on composition, line and tone in the absence of the colour, 
sire, and texture of the originals? This we leave other critics to 
‘decide. But is Tibet “a country never before visited by an artist " 
(p: 167)? The author seems to have forgotten that Sven Hedin was 
no mean performer with pencil and brush. ‘Also, soon after the early 
attempt on Everest, Mr. F. Help’s portraits of Tibetan types were 
shown at the Alpine Club gallery, and a little later a Russian exhibited 
his Mongolian and Tibetan studies in Bond Street. 

But this sort of statement, though a blemish in a scientific treatise, 
is excusable, perhaps, in a travel diary, coloured by the diarist’s filial 
piety towards his expedition leader. In this volume the transition 
from personal impressions and adventure to important investigation 
and discovery is frequent, and not a little disturbing. Much the same 
experiences tend. to befall every traveller in high Asia, be he explorer, 
missionary, or invader. Natural obstacles and the habits of man, 
strictly determined by a ruthless climate, vary little, even though 
now motors run in Mongolia and brigands carry modern arms. Bo, 
often memories of Deasy, Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin recur as we 
read. But we feel that the lone European traveller’s narrative often 
bears the imprint of an intimaoy with nature and the people met of 
a quality denied to any large band of Europeans. Usual in modern 
times and necessary as large organized travel parties are, their records 
inevitably. miss the distinction of a Trans-Himalaya, not to mention 
an Arabia Deserta. U 

All the same, Mr. George Roerich has proved a worthy and modest 
suooessor of the great explorers of inner Asia. On him fell the brunt 
of the Hard work and the research that justified this mighty trek. 
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His linguistic ability, tact and enthusiasm suocesafully steered the 
whole party, that included his mother, through a fair measure of 
danger to their goal. Whether their Russian origin helped or hindered 
the party, we are not told. But due thanks are rendered for the 
: British consul-general’s effective: intervention against irresponsible 
Chinese obstinacy in Turkestan. We wonder how a Soviet agent would 
treat English in a similar plight 1 

Among the author’s contributions to oriental research are the 
following : his excellent detailed description in Chapter XVI (entitled 
“ The Hor-pas and their country ”) of the life and art, with its wide- 
spread “ animal style" motifs, of the hardy nomad Chang-pas, 
economically the most important and ethnologically the most 
interesting element of the Tibetan population ; and of the Bén worship 
still practised in these northern uplands in its ancient pre-Buddhist 
form. In this chapter, perhaps the best in the book, the author, while 
admitting that “our knowledge of the Bön religion is stil very 
imperfect", admirably sums up the little as yet known of both its 
primitive and later “‘ Buddhicised " forms, and also adds his own 
valuable contribution, his discovery of the voluminous Bón sacred 
literature in some 300 large volumes, named after and presumably 
modelled on the two divisions of the Tibetan Buddhist canonical 
collections. And thanks to the inquiries of A. H. Francke and now 
of Mr. Roerich, our knowledge has made some real advance since 
Sarat Chandra Das’ Brief Sketch in 1908, and Milloué’s-Bod-yul in 1906. 

“The Bón-po terminology," we read, ‘‘ presents insurmountable 
difficulties, for it is hard to obtain the services of a well-read Bön-po 
priest, who will agree to part with his knowledge of the doctrine.” 
But though “ the Bón-po adepts are recalcitrant in giving information 
to foréigners. They usually profess utter ignorance about the tenets 
of their faith and deny the existenoe of manuscripta or printed texts 
(p. 354) ", Mr. George Roerich in three months' stay at the modern 
Bön Sharugön monastery, gained their confidence and access to their 
libraries. He promises publication of further studies of their “ almost 
untranslatable” treatises. Hesitatingly, we wonder if the book title, 
Ye-shes fü-ma Iha’i-rgyud will prove to mean “ Tantras of the Gods 
of the Sun of Wisdom ". In our ignorance of the terminology “‘ Tantras 
of the Wisdom sun-deity ” suggests itself, for in the early Ban the 
sun and the sun-bird were predominant. The Bön manusoripte, we 
are told on p. 358, show an orthography which ‘is as a rule antiquated 
and reveals many of the peculiarites common in Tibetan maftusoripts 
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discovered by Sir Aurel Stem and Paul Pelliot in . . . Tun-huang ". 
“This corroborates the impression given by other known features of 
the later Bàn, notably ite dhyana and shakti elements, that it assumed 
its present form under the influences of the earlier Mahäyäna secta 
prior to the twelfth century. We know that in Mi-la-ras-pa’s time it . 
oo-existed with them, and that a Tibetan could without difficulty . 
pass from a study of Bön to Mahäyäna and probably vice versa. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that the history of Buddhism 
in Tibet must be unfolded against a background of indigenous Bönism, 
and that domestio religion among the laity even to-day is more Bön 
than Buddhist. In the west, at least, in noble families, no less than 
in villages, the worship of the private tutelary, often an earth goddess, 
still continues and the more ancient Buddhist temples often preserve 
as their holy of holies a primitive IAa’s shrine not shown to the 
ordinary visitor. 

In Chapter XVIII the brief notes with photos of megalithio monu- 
ments in the great lake region, said to resemble in alignment, eto., 
those of Carnac, merit attention. The author considers “ A- large 
figure in the shape of an arrow laid out with stone alabs ” at Do-ring 
(meaning ‘‘ Long Stone ”, not ‘‘ Lone Stone " as printed) shows some 
connection with the sun cult. With Mr. Roerich’s lines of stones one 
is tempted to compare the simpler stone alignmente sometimes found 
in association with certain eleventh century Vairocana temples in 
the west. These, too, run from the east to the west, where the 
rectangular temple enclosure has taken the place of the older circle. 
of stones. Such shrines, too, face east. Both forms of alignment may 
well be the predecessors of the later ma-m wall. 

À dictionary, phonetic studies and songs in the Ded-Mongol dialect 
of Tsaidam are promised. We hear with surprise that ‘ Mongols very 
seldom sing ” (Chapter XII). Chapter III contains a vivid account 
of the ruthleas terroriem of the life and the terrible end in 1924 of 
Ma Ti-tei, the Kashgar military governor; and Chdpter XI the life 
story of that singular warrior-priest, the Ja Lama, whom we met in 
Ossendowaki’s Men, Beasts, and Gods, a mysterious personage, who 
“ for some thirty-five years hypnotised the whole of greater Mongolia ” 
till 1923, when he was murdered. These two accounts indicate the 
turmoil in the heart of Asia shortly before the Roerich expedition 
set out. l l | 

Lastly, the student will regret that the more permanent matter in 
this boek oould not have been documented either with much fuller 
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footnotes or by means of appendices. Indeed, the author was in an 
unusually good ‘position to do this, also to compile for each section 
of his book bibliographical notes, for he is at home with the extensive. 
Russian literature on Central Asia. One may ascribe these omissions 
. to the popular diary form of publication. But, no doubt, the author 
himself must be more conscious than others of these shortcomings. 
As it is, his ability as a scientific worker is apparent from this book. 
But neither the conditions of the expedition nor the type of publica- 
tion have allowed him sufficient individual scope as investigator and , 
writer. We await with interest his forthcoming scientific works on 
the Bón religion and the Ded-Mongol language. 7 
H. Lez SHUTTLEWORTE. 


EUROPA AND Cama: A Survey-or THEM RELATIONS FROM THR 
RazgLrger Tms ro 1800. By G. F. Hupsow. Edwin Arnold, 
1931. 10e. net. ` 

Mr. Hudson's subject demands wide knowledge and historical 
imagination. Few can range in time from the classical to the modern 
world, and in space from London to Canton. Nor, indeed, would 

Mr. Hudson claim an equal familiarity with the whole mass of original 

documents on which his narrative ultimately reste. But his acute 

mind constantly offers new and interesting pointe of view, and, even 
when he is drawing in the main from secondary sources, his comment 
is fresh, original, and striking. He is, perhaps, over-disposed to uphold 
the traditional as against the attacks of modern oritios; but even 
where he is most disposed to do this, he does 80 temperately, without 
adopting the controversialist's favourite practioe of misrepresenting 
his opponent’s views. Among various matters which the reader 
will find of special interest is Mr. Hudson's account of the classical 
 silk trade, of the endeavours made by Persian merchants and others 
to oontrol it, and the political use to which it was put by the Byzantine 
empire. Along with this may be mentioned an admirably olear account 
of the development of geographical knowledge and exploration whioh 
produced the voyages of Vasco da Gama by one route and of Magellan 
by another, leading to the establishment of direct sea-oommuniostion 
between Chins and the West. The development of the tea trade 
follows, and that curious interchange of ideas fostered by Jesuit 
influence, in which Europe reoeived more than she gave. Mr. Hudson's 
work, at onoe brilliant and well-balanoed, merits a warm welcome at 
the present time. | HL D. 
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` A HISTORY or (GEOGRAPHICAL Discovery AND ExrLoRATION. By 
J. N. L. Baker Harrap, 1931. 12s. 6d. 

This complete survey which Mr. Baker has prepared must have 

been & work of great labour. He ranges through the whole period of 


history from the early Greek exploration of the Mediterranean down ' 


to the recent Polar expeditions, and he surveys the whole world from 
Europe outwards. To oompress all this into a volume of under 
600 pages has demanded a severity of method which frequently renders 
anything but the barest narrative impossible. Lively description and 
adventure is obviously exoluded. But the student, for whose use after 
all Mr. Baker's volume is designed, will find this oompendium a most 
handy book of reference and guide to the main literature of exploration. 
It is divided into two parte. The first, which comes down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, contains five chapters of special interest to 
us here. Three are good, though brief—one dealing with the mediaeval 
travellers, one with the Portuguese disoovery of the Cape route to 
India, and one with Magellan and the early exploration of the Pacific. 
The second is a particularly lucid statement of the stages by which 
the Portuguese succeeded in rounding the Cape. But the pages 
devoted to the Arab travellers is based mainly on unauthoritative 
secondary material, while the twenty pages given to the exploration 
of Asia from 1500 to 1800 is s0 compressed as to be hardly more than 
a catalogue of the principal events. In the second part, dealing with 
the nineteenth century and after, Asia gets nearly 70 pages. But 
again the space is much too brief to do justice to the numerous travels 
Whioh have to be chronicled. We should add that we indicate this 
in order to save intending readers from possible disappointment, not 
because we think Mr. Baker could have made a better use of his 
limited pages. His footnotes will, at all events, enable his readers to 
follow out the story in all its detail. 

à H. D. 


Innra IsLaM. By Murray T. Trros. Milford, 1930. 12s. 6d. net. 


This very interesting volume is concerned neither with the manners 
and customs of Muslims in Indis, nor with the theological aspecte of 


Islam itself. The first, as the author points out, has been excellently. 


dealt with in Crooke’s edition of Herklote's Customs of the Musalmans 


. of India. The second may very naturally be taken for granted, or if ` 


necessary be studied in the works specially devoted to that subject. 


LE 
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Mr. Titus sets out, first, to describe the methods by which Islam 
established itself in the country, then to discuss the influences which. 
have been exercised by their Hindu environment:on Muslims in 
India, and thirdly, to provide an account of the modern movements 
' which have taken place in the Indian Muslim community. The first 
of these topics is dealt with mainly on the authority of such works as 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, supplemented by 
referenoe to a number of translated texts. While the narrative is 
clear and accurate, it naturally provides nothing new. The second 
affords a very valuable and compact account of the effects of Hindu 
influences, whether exhibited by the adoption of Hindu sainte for 
worship, or resulting from the retention of customary observanoes by 
converts, or produoed by the inheritance of caste. Though much 
here is borrowed from previous writers, the author reinforoes his 
statements by his own observations over a considerable number of 
years. The last section however, has the most originality. Mr. Titus 
has evidently studied the modern movements of Islam in India closely 
and persistently, and the fifty pages which he devotes to this subject 
gives within a short compass a valuable survey ranging from the 
Wahabi movement with its ramifications down to the writings of 
Sir Muhammad Igbal and the Ahmadiyah tnovement, the followers 
of which have in reoent years been perseouted in Afghanistan with 
the hearty approval of leading Muslims in India. The latter may, how- 
ever, draw comfort from the conclusion that the appearanoe of heresies, 

distressing as they are to the orthodox, are a far better proof of the 
vitality of the religion in which they ocour than any unthinking 
&oquiescenoe in the traditions of the past. | 

E D. 


M 


Tug Travers oF JOHN SANDERSON IN THE Lavant, 1584-1602. 
| Edited by Sir Wırnıam Foster. Hakluyt Society, 1931. 

This interesting volume is based on the Lansdowne MS. 241 at the 
British Museum, which now makes its first appearance in print. It 
comprises Sanderson’s autobiography, accounts of his travels to 
and from Constantinople and in the Levant, and sélections from his 
letters. The editorial work is done with that thorough care and exact 
knowledge of which Bir William Foster never disappointe his readers. 
Sanderson himself is & racy person. His vigorous likes and his still 
more vigorous dislikes reflect themselves in the strong, pene 
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and, at times, indelicate language of his period. Asa Levant merchant 
he was much mixed up with the group of men who were intimately 
associated with the foundation of the East India Company, and he 
himself in 1590-1 set out on a voyage destined for the East Indies, 
although the vessel in-fact never got beyond Madeira. Most of his > 
time in the East was spent under the Grand Turk, of whose administra- 
tion he has much to say. Sometimes his remarks throw a ourious 
light on matters farther east. He states, for instance, that the - 
customary punishment of officers of the Topkhana convicted of theft 
was to be blown from & cannon. This is the earliest referenoe which 
we remember to this form of punishment. Is it possible that the 
Mughals introduced it into India, where it was certainly in use for a 
long period 1 At Constantinople, Sanderson saw some singular sights 
of which he took careful note. Outbreaks among the soldiers, mostly 
due to the depreciation of the currenoy in whioh they were paid, 
afford him some examples, and he watched the nineteen brothers of 
the new sultan, Mehmet III, being carried out to burial after they had 
been strangled to ensure the quietude of Mehmet's reign. He visited 
Jerusalem, where he gotinto serious trouble with the Turkish authorities - 
‘by entering the city girt with a sword, a thing forbidden to all 
Christians. Being associated with Jews and members of the Greek 
Church, Sanderson also was attacked by the Roman Catholics, who 
alleged that he waa at heart a Jew, and afterwards, at Tripoli in Syria, 
he fancied that he was deliberately fired at by a friar. This, however, 
was probably no more than the usual Puritan readiness to believe all 
evil of the Roman Church. Altogether, with his diatribes against 
Catholics, against fellow-countrymen with whom he quarelled, and 
against Turkish functionaries by whom he or his friends were fleeced, 
his travels make an entertaining acoount of life at Constantinople 
and the chief Levantine porta 8E the close of the sixteenth century. 
H. D. 


RELATIONS OF GOLOONDA IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH ÜHNTURY. 
Edited by W. H. Moreraup. Hakluyt Society, 1981. Bernard 
Quaritch. 31s. 6d. D 

This volume is edited with the precise scholarship which we associate 
with Mr. Moreland's work. It comprises three narratives written by 

European traders in the early years of the seventeenth oentury. One 

was the work of an Englishman, William Methwold, who rose to be 
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President of the English factory at Surat. His narrative appeared 
only in the appendix to Purchas, and so escaped being reprinted in 
the Glasgow edition of 1905. The other two have been translated by 
the editor from the Dutch. One was written by Antony Bohorer, who 
. served in the Dutch factory at Masulipatam, the other probably by 
another servant of the Dutch Hast India Company, van Ravesteyn 
by name, who served as chief of the factory. at Nizampatam. The 
first has not previously been published ; the second was inserted in a 
collection of early Dutch -travels. Incidentally, Mr. Moreland’s 
conjectural identification of the author of the latter with van Ravesteyn . 
is an example of his careful and thorough methods of work. Of the 
three narratives, Methwold’s is the fullest and most valuable. As was 
to be expected, none has much to say touching political affairs; but 
all are concerned with the methods and system of trade, the mode of 
local administration, and occasionally with such religious practices ` 
as sati or hook-swinging, which would es strike & Musee 
mind. 

One or two statementa made by Mr. Moreland i in his och 
seem to us uncertain. Surely it is scarcely true to say that till the 
sixteenth century Europeans took no part in the commerce of the 
Asiatic seas. The Venetians, for instance, traded with Basra, though 
in country ships. Nor are we satisfied of the accuracy of Mr. Moreland’s 
acoount of the piece-goods trade. He classifies it under two heads— 
plain cloths, either white or dyed, bought mainly at Masulipatam and 
its neighbourhood, and patterned goods bought mainly to the south- 
ward. Wesuspect this classification is over-aimplified. There were three 
main types of cloth—plam, stamped and painted (or chints), and 
patterned goods woven of dyed yarn. The southern coast rather 
- specialized in the last of these ; but Masulipatam was a famous market 
for ohintzes, as well as for plain cloths. 

à 8 H. D. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA, Cayton, AND Borxeo. By Captain Basm HALL. 
Edited by Professor H. G. Rawıınson. (Broadway Travellers. ) 
Routledge, 1991. 

This volume oontains a selection from the well-known travels 
originally published in nine duodecimo volumes in the ’thirties of the 
last oentury. The author served in the navy on the East India Station 
between 1812 and 1817, on the Ilustrious, the flag-ahip of Sjr Samuel 
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Hood, and on the Minden under the same officer. Of him Hall gives 
his readers an enthusiastic portrait, which may, as the editor suggests, 
be set against the darker aspects of naval life to be found in Smollett 
and Marryat. Hood was, it seems, always inspired by “a boyish 
hilarity”. At Trincomalee, where the JWustrious lay for a while, he > 
dug out white ants, hunted crocodiles, and partook of every other 
sport that presented itself to his restless mind. In 1813, Hall was 
ordered to proceed to Bombay to take charge of the Fheban frigate. 
He was then at Madras, and Hood permitted him to travel overland 
to Bombay. He travelled by Mysore, arriving there in time to witness 
the Dasara festivities. One of the chief shows was intended to be an 
animal fight. A tiger, which had been well starved, was turned out 
into a netted arena. Alarmed by the noise of the great crowd, at first 
he did nothing but attempt to escape. He tore to pieces the mock 
figures of two men, was baited by dogs, and after receiving numerous 
arrows fired from the safe aide of the netting, he was at last killed by 
a musket-shot. This brutal and futile exhibition as described by Hall 
corresponds closely enough in spirit, if not in detail, with the narratives 
of earlier travellers to convince the modern reader that he has missed 
little by the disappearance of such shows. The maharajah himself 
- received the traveller seated on a throne which was made of gold, 
silver, and ivory, with a canopy of pearls, surmounted by the sacred 
peacock set with precious stones. He wore a crown of gold so heavy 
that he could not hold his head upright, and his person was hung all 
over with jewels. The whole affair gives a strong impression of 
barbaric display, marked by the same lack of taste (in European eyes) 
which Roe had noticed at the Mughal court two hundred years earlier. 
At Coorg, whither Hall then went, the raja amused himself and the 
traveller by the exhibition of his tamed tigers, which were led'in by 
men with slender ropes attached to the collars which they wore ; then 
came lionesses and buffaloes ; and last of all an attempt was made to 
match a bear against a tiger. With such queer incidents to relate, Hall 
makes an entertaining writer. His style is not the racy style of Marryat, 
and is inclined to be pretentious ; but his subject-matter provides us 
with many odd, characteristic vignettes of the naval life of his time, 
and of the southern courts and capitals of India just before the Company 
had begun to assume the paramount authority over the sub-continent. 
H. D. 
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` QOVERNMANT OF Assam; DEPARTMENT OP HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN Srunres ; BuLLETIN No. 1 (Compiled by 8. K. 
Bruyas, M.A., BL, Honorary Assistant Director. 1932. 

In the prefaoe to this admirable publication it is modeatly admitted 
that Assam has not hitherto been classed, in popular estimation, 
among the most progressive of the provinces of India. Other provinces 
would, however, do well to follow in ite footsteps in pursuing the 
objects, with which the Government Department which publishes 
"this, ite first Bulletin, is concerned. The origin and‘ objects of the 
Department are set forth at length in Part i of the Bulletin, and may 
be briefly epitomized as the preservation of what is perishable and 
the careful classification and study of everything perishable or 
imperishable, which can throw any light on the history, the archmology, 
and the anthropology of a most interesting and oertainly no longer 
“ benighted ” province. The report in this section of the Bulletin 
covers the period from July, 1929 to December, 1931. It is excellent 
and encouraging reading, for it recounts what valuable work the 
Department has already done, and makes it clear that it is but at the 
beginning of its labours. Much that is perishable and has too often 
in the past been regarded as negligible has been preserved, and much 
material for the history of Assam has been collected, and the efforts 
of the Local Government in this direction will be gratefully appreciated 
by all scholars and studente. 

The Department is organized on the most economical principles. 
The work of those who conduct its activities is a labour of love, and 
it has a list of distinguished honorary correspondents, ex-officials, and 
others, many of whom are known far beyond the limite of Assam for 
their scholarship. 

The Bulletin has been compiled by Prof. 8. K. Bhuyan, MA. BL, 
Honorary Assistant Director of the Department, whose illuminating 
preface throws much light on the antecedente and origin of the Depart- 
ment, and is preoeded by a foreword contributed by the Governor of 
the Province, Sir Laurie Hammond, K.C.S.L, C.B.E., whose hope, that 
titis first Bulletin will be followed by many more, all interested in the 
history of India will share. - 

Woıseı»y Hate. 
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INDEX ro THe Tso cHUAN. By Everard D. H.. Fraser, K.C.M.G. 
Revised and prepared for the press by J. H. S. LooknamRrT, 
K.C.M.G. m x 74, pp. x+ 430. Oxford a) Press 
(Milford), 

James ie 8 gj MM of the Chinese classics is fitly deemed 
the greatest achievement of British sinology. While still the 
standard version for Western readers, till now it has lacked an 
index to that most fascinating human document, the 7'so Commentary. 
Legge stated that he was unable to command the time and labour 
involved in this task, beyond the giving of bare lists of characters 
found in the text. Couvreur left the omission unremedied. The fact 
that this necessary adjunct to the student's repertory was long overdue 
must have moved many to contemplate the arduous undertaking. 
Alone Sir Everard Fraser with publio-spirited devotion carried it 
through and finished it some years before his desth m 1922, when 
"Consul-General at Shanghai. 

To us in this oountry, Fraser’s painstaking feat is a matter of 
peculiar satisfaction. Scotohmen will take special pride in this work 
of a fellow-countryman of Legge, and also in the successful revision 
and proof-reading oarried out in spite of ill-health by another fellow- 
countryman. Sir James Stewart Lockhart’s part must have made a 
most exacting claim on his energies, and only those who have attempted 
some such task can appreciate fully the long and tiresome attention 
to detail involved. l 

So far as may be judged from the checking of a number of 
references taken at random, the text is a marvel of accuracy. The 
only misprints found occur in the radicals 64, 95, and 96 and xf. 
Radical 95 remains with the last stroke omitted out of respect for the 
first character in the personal name of the Emperor of the K'ang-hsi 
period. If usage under the late Manchü dynasty had been followed 
strictly, this incomplete form should have appeaged also in the 
character a. But this character is given as printed in Legge's text, 
and therefore it is justified. The anomaly in placing a form written 
with four strokes among the five-stroke radicals has been corrected 
in most diotionaries, published sinoe the fall of the Manchus, by 
restoring the original %, though in some a compromise has been 
effected with the modification xe. The question arises whether 
lexioographers should now revert to the earlier order which was 
‘altered in the K'ang-hsi (má tien. "For the purpose of honouring the 
reigning“Eimperor’s name, the positions of 3; and 37 were interchanged ` 
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so that Ÿ might stand at the head of the section. In his Dictionnaire 
classique Couvreur entered Æ before % in accordance with the Tri 
Aus and the Chéng ted t'ung. Legge naturally followed the K'ang-ha 
taŭ tien, and of course the index under review retains this sequence, 
but'the X is erroneously written $. 

W. PEROEVAL YETTS. 


CurmsESISCHE PagoDEN. Von Ernst BOEBSOHMANN. pp. xv, 428. 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1981. RM. 80. 

This is the third volume of Professor Boerschmann's elaborate 
and scholarly work Die Baukunst und Religiöse Kultur der Chinesen. 
The first volume, that on Putoschan or Pootoo (the ialand near Ningpo 
dedicated to Kuan-yin Bodhisattva), appeared as long ago as January, 
1914, and was soon followed by the second volume, Gedächtnistempel. 
The publication of the third volume, though much delayed, has been 
awaited with pleasant anticipation by the many admirers of the two 
first, and they will not be disappointed. It is devoted to & full and 
scrupulously careful description—architectural, historical, artistio, 
literary, and religious—of over 550 of the most famous or most 
characteristic pagodas in China, and to a study of the evolution of 
their types and their internal and external structure. The illustrations 
which accompany the text are well chosen and beautifully reproduced. 
A praiseworthy feature of the book is the fact that Chinese characters, 
where needed, are plentifully supplied. In view of the lack of uniformity 
in the transliteration of Chinese sounds in European languages, Chinese 
characters should always be supplied in the case of books which are 
intended to attract the attention of serious students of Chinese. In 
omitting to supply them, English publishers (they are the worst 
offenders) are presumably actuated by considerations of expense, and 
in some cases they are perhaps afraid of repelling the average reader 
by an apparently pedantic display of learning. But if the Ohinese 
characters wee given in a special index placed unobtrusively at the 
end of the book, the average reader would have no just cause for 
igritation and the expense would be reduced to a minimum. A oertaifi 
author of an English book on Buddhism in’China once spent much 
‘time and trouble over the preparation of such an index, and sent it to 
his publisher with an offer to pay, if necessary, for the expense of 
getting up the Chinese type. The publisher in question brought out 
the book with the index omitted, and did not even take the trouble to 
inform the author beforehand that it was his intention to do sol 
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The frontispiece of Dr. Boerschmann’s book is a coloured 
illustration of the famous Porcelain Pagoda of Nanking (H A 3 
SE HN WM À), which was destroyed by the T‘si-p‘mg rebels in the 
sixth decade of the nineteenth century. Further ulustrations of it, 
taken from woodcuts, together with a full account of the pagodæand , 
of the monastery to which it belonged, are given on pp. 280-77, and 
will be studied with special interest by all to whom this vanished glory 
of Old China may have been little more than a legend. These 
descriptions are followed by illustrated accounts of other ku-k pagodas 
(glasurpagoden) which still exist in other parte of China and from which 
we. may form some conception of what the Nanking pagoda looked 
like before the 'T'ai-p'ing thundercloud burst upon the Yangtse Valley. 
Among such structures are the small lus pagodas of the Old and 
New Summer Palaces, the Jade Fountain Park and the so-called 
Hunting Park at the edge of the Western Hills near Peiping (Peking), 
and the old imperial summer-resort at Jehol. 

Dr. Boerschmann might have done well to include in his account 
of the Porcelain Pagoda an interesting description by a European who 
visited it during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. This was 
the Jesuit missionary Le Comte, whose book was translated into English 
and published under the title of Memoirs and Remarks made in above 
ten years travels through the Empire of China, His description reveals 
something of the once too common European contempt for the 
products of an alien and “heathen” culture, and he refers con- 
desoendingly to “ that medley of beams, joints, rafters, and pinions ” 
which, though a surprising “ singularity”, merely “ proceeds from the 
ignorance of their workmen, who never could find out that noble 
simplicity in which consists both the strength and beauty of our 
buildings". He is also contemptuous of the internal frescoes and 
writes of “the oeiling of each room being beautified with paintings, 
if such painting as theirs can be called a beauty ". Yet he was evidently 
impressed by the building as a whole, and concludes: “ Whatever 
it be made of, it is undoubtedly the best contrived and noblest structure 
of all the East.” " 

It is possible that many readers of Dr. Boerschmann’s book will 
be surprised to learn from it how great is the variety of architeotural 
forms in the pagodas of different periods and localities. There is, 
indeed, much less uniformity about these graceful structures than 
even those who have travelled in China with their eyes and minds 
open might have expeoted to find. A mere glance through the 
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illustrations in this book will show that the deaigning of pagodas gave 
ample scope to Chinese architects for the employment of their gifts 
of originality and imagination. 

The technique of pagoda-building is a silia on which 
Dr.-Boerschmann is an expert, and he has provided many valuable 
measuremente, with plans, showing details of both external and 
internal construction. A full account, with photographs and plans, 
is given of the pagoda at the Ling-yen monastery near T‘ai-shan in 
Shantung (S& i 3 Bt Xp 3%), which fortunately happens to be 
one of those of which the internal staircase is still serviceable. One of 
the photographs gives some idea, necessarily inadequate, of its beautiful 
situation amid cliffs and forest. Probably few of the travellers on the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway pay much attention to a certain little wayside 
station between T'ai-An and Tsinan, a station at which the express 
trains never deign to stop; yet it is possible at that point to catch a 
glimpse from the train of the wooded cliffs that overlook the 
monastery of Ling-yen and its pagoda. Those who are willing 
to travel by a slow train and break their journey at Wan-Té for the 
purpose of spending a day or two at Ling-yen are not likely to reproach 
themselves afterwards with having wasted their time. 

A section of the book deals with the special subject of the Pagoda 
in landscape and art, and the illustrations will give those who have 
never been in China an excellent idea of what pagodas look like in their 
appropriate settings of hills, ravines, cities, rivers, and plains. Some 
of the illustrations are taken from Dutch and other European books 
written during the early days of Western intercourse with China, and 
were obviously the work of European, not of Chinese, artista; but 
most of them are from good photographs. Pagodas situated in close 
proximity to mountain-monasteries are nearly always found amid 
charming scenery—for the founders of Buddhist monasteries and 
hermitages chose sites not only for their tranquillity and distance 
from the “ dust world ", but also for their beauty. The sites of other 
pagodas were often selected for reasons connected with geomancy 
(féng-shui), but in the majority even of those cases we find that 
picturesque scenery and good geomantio influences had a strong 
tendency to intermingle. 

In view of the great importance of the province of Chehliang 
as the favourite home of Buddhism in China, it is not surprising to 
find many pages of the book devoted to accounts of the pagodas 
of Hangchow and those in the vicinity of Ningpo and other parts 
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of that lovely provinoe. Full justioe is done (on pp. 159 f.) to the 
Pao-Shu T'a (£x ER 3), a familiar object to all who know the famous 
Western Lake; to the pagodas of Ling-Yin (SK BB) and other 
monasteries; and to the Thunder-Peak Pagoda (ff ag 3E), which, 
to the great regret of all who knew the Hangohow of an earlier date, 
collapsed into a shapeless-mass of bricks less than eight years ago. 
When we realize (as the photograph on p. 156 should help us to do) 
what the state of the building was during the last years (probably 
during the last two or three centuries) of its existence, we may well 
wonder not how it came to oollapse but how it lasted so long. 

The little Mongol-dynasty pagoda of the ''Prinoe Imperial' 2 
(& F X) of Pootoo, which has been restored in recent years, is 
illustrated and described, along with some other architectural 
treasures of that delectable isle. 

Even the miniature pagodas which stand in rows outside the 
Kuo-ch‘ing-ssti (MM W 5) st the foot of the T'ien-t/ai mountain 
CX É i), and in front of the Tien "T'ung-ssü (X: 34€& À) the 
“ Monastery of the Heavenly Messenger near Ningpo, have not . 
been forgotten by Dr. Boerschmann ; and the aooount of the pagoda- 
shaped relic-chamber of the great Ayti-Wang monastery ( yy € 
+), also near Ningpo, leads to an interesting discussion of the pious 
act of that Prinoe of Wu, who, emulating the legendary achievement of 
the great Buddhist emperor Asoka, made at least a beginning of the 
hopeless task of building 84,000 pagodas to enshrine as many relics _ 
of the Buddha. 

The new pagoda which stands on the top of the pass leading to 
the monastery of the Heavenly Messenger seems to have escaped 
Dr. Boerschmann’s attention, or perhaps it had not been completed 
when he visited the locality, Like all modern Chinese struotürea of 
the kind, it leaves a good deal to be desired in design and execution. 
It might have been worth while to include some account of that other 

recently-built pagoda in the grounds of the well- Known Buddhist 
monastery near Penang, in the Straita Settlements, if only to show 
how sadly the art of pagoda-building has deteriorated in modern 
times. The Penang monastery, though & long way from China, was 
founded by Chinese and is in fact a branch of the well-known monastio 
house of Yung-ch‘üan-ssü on the mountain of Ku-shan (Wk U W 
JR d$) near Foochow, and might therefore be regarded as having 
some claim to recognition in Dr. Boerschmann’s survey. The 
Yung-ohfüan monastery itself receives adequate treatment. 
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The book is suitably embellished with some typical examples of 
Chinese poetry, mostly on the subject of pilgrimages made to various 
pagodas by poetical Buddhists or Buddhistio poets, and the German 
tranalations are in all cases aooompanied by the Chinese text. Among 
* the Posts represented are some of the great writers of the T'ang period, 
such as Li T'ai-po (Œ -X f), Shén Ch'üan-oh'i (Pk 4$ 34), Ts'ên 
Tean (4 38), and Li Shih-chih (Æ 3M 2) one of the “ Eight 
Immortals of the Wine Cup ”. 

Besides the- structures commonly known to us as pagodas, 
' Dr. Boerschmann describes many types of the pagoda-shaped tombs 
which we find in many parte of China. He might have added to his 
collection of illustrations some of the so-called “Beehive Tombs ” 
of the Yuan and early Ming dynasties which exist in the former British 
Leased Territory of Weihaiwei. He also tells us about the little 
pagodas—relic-chambera and tombs—sometimes to be found in roofed 
buildings or in mortuary chapels connected with monasteries. 
A modern example of the type (not included in the book) is the tomb 
of the “ Hight-fingered Ascetic” (A #4 W BE) close to the 
monastery of the Heavenly Messenger. 

The book is handsomely bound and well printed on good paper. 
All public and private libraries in which an attempt is made to keep 
abreast of recent sinological study and research, especially in the 
domains of Chinese architecture, Buddhism, and religious symbolism, 
should be provided with copies of this admirable work. 

: R. F. JOHNSTON. 


FESTIVALS AND Songs or Ancıent Cuma. By MARCEL GRANET. 
Translated from the French by E. D. Epwarps, D.Lit. (Broadway - 
Oriental Library). pp.ix + 281. London: Routledge and Sons, 
1932. 18s. net. 

The original French edition of this book was published as long ago 
as 1919, and it was recognized at once as a critical study of the first 
‘importance. The judgment then passed on it in the sinological world 
is not likely to be reversed to-day ; it has come to be regarded as the 
standard exposition of the Shih ching, or of that part of it, at any rate, 
which deals with the ritual of love-making and the relations of the 
sexes in ancient China. The serious study of the classic by Westerners 
began about sixty years ago, when Legge published his epoch-making 
translation, to which M. Granet does something less tham justice. 


EI 4 
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To have been the first to grapple with an archaic text of acknowledged 
difficulty (for Pare Lacharme’s very defective Latin version need 
hardly be taken into account) was in itself no megn feat; and the 
soundness and accuracy of Legge’s scholarship were such that in spite 
of its rather ponderous style his translation still holds the field.” He - 
faithfully recorded the opinions of the Chinese commentators, but did 
not slavishly follow them. More could not be expected at a time 
when the intensive study of folk-lore and sex-psyohology had hardly 
begun. Yet M. Granet has no word of praise for this great pioneer, 
and concludes a catalogue of his faults with the astonishing assertion 
that his work was “done under the most favourable material 
conditions ". Couvreur’s French translation is treated with much 
greater indulgence, though it came later and for all-round scholarship 
cannot compare with Legge’s. 

Refusing, however, to be biased by this strangely jealous attitude, 
we cannot but own that M. Granet’s achievement is a very notable 
one. For the light which he has thrown on this old anthology has 
opened & new chapter in the history of Chinese religion, and shows 
how much can be done with what appears at first sight to be very 
soanty material. It is indeed remarkable that such a revolution in 
our ideas about the Shih ching should have been brought about by a 
foreign scholar. Though industrious studente of this classic from 
time immemorial, the Chinese have never been able to pierce through 
the thick crust of tradition and consider it with an open mind. 

M. Granet’s cardinal rule is to pay no attention to the classical 
interpretation, but to find the meaning of the Shih ching in the Shih 
ching itself. This method has helped him to discover facts which have 
hitherto been passed over. and he is able to give a coherent explanation 
of the work as a whole. In detail, he often follows Legge almost 
word for word, or where there is a divergence, does not always improve 
upon him. In No. 39, for instance, the latter had already rejected the 
generally accepted but pedantic interpretation of lind 2: a beautiful 
girl guarding herself as by a high wall; whereas the natural meaning 
is that she is waiting for her lover at a corner of the wall. In No. 61, 
hang jön is much more likely to be a husband (our “ goodman ") than 
a wife. And it is surely unnecessary to treat this poem as a sorrowful 
strain aimply because all the commentators regard it as an expression 
of joy. 

The simple yet poignant emotion of the love-songs comes out very 
well in fhe English translation—even better, perhaps, than in the 
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French. Dr. Edwards has indeed acquitted herself of a formidable 
task with wonderful success, but one cannot help grudging the time 
which she must have spent on it. For Chinese scholars do not grow 
on every bush, and it is & pity that one who has devoted years of 
* labour to the most difficult language in the world should be tempted 
‘to engage in second-hand work of this kind. 

Though the absence of Chinese characters—freely used in the 
original work—is a matter for regret, one.can well understand that 
their inclusion would have made the book too costly. The other 
reasons given—that they would have been “ disconcerting” to the 
general reader, and that every serious student of Chinese already 
possesses the French edition—are not so convincing. The book is 
attractively printed, exoept that the type used for the footnotes is 
rather too small. An index of some sort ought surely to have been 
added, although the nature of the work would have made it by no 
means easy to compile. 

LriowEL Gries. 


N 


AUSGEWÄHLTE KOPTISORR ZaAUBERTEXTE. Von P. Dr. ANGELIOUS 
M.:Krorr, O.P. Sm. 4to, 8 vols., pp. xx + 124, xvi + 280, 
xiv + 256. Brussels, 1930-1. 60 Belgas. 

It has always been the complaint of Coptio scholars that they 
are dealing with what is largely a translation literature ; nine-tenths 
of Coptic literature has a Greek original, and Shenute seems to have 
‘been almost the only original composer in the language. We therefore 
grasp eagerly at everything of native origm, such as inscriptions, 
letters, and oertain liturgical hymns; and we feel that Dr. Kropp has 
done us a great service by this collection of texts and his elaborate 
and illuminating commentary. Such a publication can never pay ita 
way, and we must therefore add our thanks to those who made it 
possible—the actual publishers, the Fondation Égyptologique Reine 
Elizabeth of Brussels, and the patrons, the Byzantine Institute of 
America and Yassa Bey Andraos Bichara. 

Vol. i contains Coptic texts (Dr. Kropp only prints inedita, giving . 
referenoes to what has been published elsewhere); vol. ii, translations 
(of all—both of the texte in vol. i,-and of the rest indicated), while 
vol. iii consists of a general introduction to the subject ; ita oontents 
may be conveniently indicated in tabular form :— . 
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Tae Hıcmzr Powers 

Gods of Ancient Egypt. 

Synoretism. 

Gnosis. 

Christianity. (The Godhead—angels—four-and-twenty Elders— . 
demons—the B. V. M. and the Saints.) 

Tue IxsrEuamNTS or MAGIO 

Animals, vegetables, minerals. 

odola (of living, dead, animals). 

Images and dolls. 

Human speech (“‘ Abracadabra ” is our nieder analogy). 

Magical ritual. 

MAGIOAL OPERATIONS AND PRAYERS 

Their objecta (revelation, love, power, curses). = 

Medicine. (i) Heathen; (ii) Christian (exorcism, blessing, 
amulets). 

Prayer. (i) Synoretio and gnostic; (i) Christian, relation to 
hturgy and individual. 

It will be sean from this brief. analysis that we have here a very 
full investigation of the lessons that can be drawn from these texte, 
and vol. iii can be consulted with profit by people who do not know 

- Coptio but are interested either in magio or in the strange amalgam 
of paganism and Christianity. which seems to have flourished more 
richly in Egypt than elsewhere, and has the Pristis Sophia as ita literary 
monument, 

I have tested the printed texta to the best of my ability, and come 
to the conclusion that Dr. Kropp has produced from them about all 
the sense that can be extracted (magical formule often fade away into 
unintelligibility). I will give one passage of only moderate obscurity, 
showing strongly Fayoumio tendency in dialect (it is rather late in 
date), and then follow it by Dr. Kropp’s translation, turning the latter 
from German into English :— 

C (vol. i, p. 20) = xlviii (vol. ii, p. 204) . 
120 TITAAKA ATEN HC€TCHACH AN HETENSAR 

AH TSAA EITNOTTI / HAHTORPATWP 

ETSANE KA AATEN 

Dacie AXED enega nce rncoAa/ 

AN TEINETCH AEM TINEOTAA 


„A 
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-125 HcoTpa TSHA nesa An recuoNi/ 
TAC AMA TecuuA: ECHHT wag i 
KAM OTQAOT TIE KAN /OTCIAI TE 
: TOvUHAQ padaan axen tuni 


I oonjure you by your names and your powers 
and the power of God almighty 
which resteth in the place of peace (1) 
watch and protect the four sides of the body 
and the soul and the spirit d 

- of Soura, the daughter of Pelga, and her ohild, 
she and her child, with whom she is pregnant, 
whether it be male or female, 
that they live the year long without sickness. 

Mr. Crum contributes a valuable palæographical introduction, 
showing probabilities (we cannot reach certainty) of date and 
provenanoe. He rightly wärns us not to put too much dependence 
on language ; the oomposers of these texte are deliberate archaizers, 
choosing a moribund dialect as most suitable to their purpose.! 

S. GASELRE. 


KoPprIscH& DIALEKTGRAMMATIK, HIT LESESTUCKEN UND WÖRTERBUCH. 
By Warrer Tur. pp.xvi + 92 + 44. Munich: 0. H. Beok’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1981. | 

“La méthode pratique pour apprendre la langue oopte,” says 

Mallon, ‘ est de sé familiariser d'abord avec un dialecte et d'aborder 

ensuite l'étude des autres en les comparant aveo oelui qu'on connaît 

déjà," and most of us have in fact begun with Mallon’s Bohairic or 

Steindorffs Sa'idio grammar, but Till in this book returns to the 

older method of Stern, and attempts to show all the dialectical forms 

at once. 
These have now reached a considerable degree of complexity. 

We have :— 

« Sa‘idio (formerly called Thebaio) ? 
Akmimic | from Upper Egypt. 
Subakhmimio 


1] wonder if pabsn, where there was & temple of Ts (vol. 1, p. 18), modern 
Hafneh, gives us the origin of the name of the freedman in Petronius, Habinnas ? 
Etruscan and Umbrian have been suggested as possibilities, but “ es klingt afrikanisch”, 
said Hübner. : 
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Fayoumio (formerly called Bashmuric !) ; 
or, with & greater or less admixture of Sa‘idic, | from Middle Egypt. 
commonly now called Memphitic ' 

Bohairio (formerly called Memphitio) from Lower Egypt. 


I think that anyone trying to learn all at once would be liablé to 
a bad headache ; most of Till's readers will probably use the present 
work for reference when dealing with a text in one of the minor 


. dialects, rather than as their main grammar. His abbreviations (which 


are many) once mastered, his arrangement is clear and orderly ; and 
he makes good use of the close knowledge of Akhmimic and Fayoumic 
to which his previous publications have testified. 

He adds a useful little chrestomathy, containing specimens of all 
dialects, explaining a few difficulties in notes and inoluding a vocabulary 
of Coptio and Greek words. I could only wish that in these he had 
not oonfined himself entirely to literary texts, but had given a few 
inscriptions or other non-literary matter, as Coptic (other than 
Sa'idie) is rather under suspicion of being somewhat factitious—a 
written jargon oontrived for purposes of edification. . Fayoumio 
insoriptions can be found, though there are not many of them ; a good 
example is from Harageh (British School of Archsology in Egypt, 
1923) on the south-western side of the Gebel Abusir, a piece of desert 
entirely surrounded by cultivation, lying at the entrance to the 
Fayoum. The text is PT aane? rekner Tapa reWrynH 
anana drhaaorn ev (GTATH AMAganc, which would be in 
Sa'idio TIHOSTE mape IERHA Tage TEPTXH Anana 
(bibaaovn cow GAOTH ATIAWONC. 

8. GASELEE. 


1 This obscure name is here and too often given without the necessary explanation. 
The eleventh-oentury grammarian Athanasius of Qös alleged a dialect of Ooptio with 
this name, but no specimen of 1b was in existence . when, very carly in the nineteenth 
century, some Middle-Egyptian texts came to light, with strange changes both in 
consonants and vowels (AAATU, Aen for PORTES, PAN), it was too hastily 
assumed that-they were in the missing Bashmuric. ° 


* A mistake for MAAC. 
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Report ON THE UNIFICATION OF THE SHONA Drareors. By ÜLEMENT 
M. Doge. Carried out under the auspices of the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Carnegie Corporation. 8vo, pp: ii + 156, 
with several diagrams and 4 maps. Hertford, England, 1931. 

Îhe object of this book written by the well-known lecturer in 
Bantu philology in Witwatersrand (8.A.) is to recommend “a uniform ` 
orthography and a possible unification of dialecta for the standardiza- 
tion of an official language for that part of Rhodesia inhabited by the 
Shona-speaking people". As the complex nature of. this object 
demands, for ite proper understanding, rather a great amount of 
preliminary information, the author has included in his book (1)'an- 
outline of the language situation jn Southern Rhodesia, (2) an explana- 
tion of his methods of investigation, (3) an analysis of the populations 
of the native districts, (4) a description of the different language-groups 
and dialects, (5) a careful analysis of the speech-sounds in the more 
important dialects. Finaliy, from p. 76 to p. 104, the author gives 
his “‘recommendations for language-unification ”. 

(1) Of the dialeots spoken in Mashonaland, four have, by missionary 
work, been pushed into prominence, vis. Karanga, Zezuru, Manyika, 
Ndau; the differences between them have, however, been greatly 
exaggerated. Divergent systems of orthography and methods of 
dividing the words have disguised their inherent unity, which was laid 
stress upon as early as 1905 by Springer in his Handbook of Chikaranga. 
The recognition of the practical advantages of a '' unification of the 
dialects ” led to the formation of a Language Committee of three local 
missionaries by the Government in 1928. It was in close touch with 
the members of that committee that Doke took up his work in order 
to collect linguistio data and to explore the field. ' 

(2) The perusal.of Chapter II shows that Mr. Doke’s methods of 
collecting his linguistic material in the field can be qualified as accurate 
and reliable. (8) This chapter furnishes us with reliable figures as 
to the numberof speakers of the different dialects as well as of the 
inhabitants of the different districts, while the fourth chapter deals 
with the linguistic classification of the Shona dialects in partioular. 
In spite of six-main groups, viz. Korekore Group, Zezuru Group, 
Karanga Group, Manyika Group, Ndau Group, Kalanga Group, and 
a great many sub-dialecte, the Shona language may without hesitation 
be considered as a unity because of not a few common features which 
are summarized on p. 29 as follows :—{a) Underlying unity of 
vocabulary. (b) Common sharing of partioular phonetics features, 
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viz. (i) Five vowel system ; (i) Use of three significant tones; 
(ii) Employment of “ whistling” fricatives; (iv) Phenomenon of 
velariration ; (v) Employment of implosıves. (c) Common sharing 
of particular grammatical features, viz. (i) Monosyllabic noun prefixes ; 
(ii) Significant super-addition of prefixes to nouns; (ii) Uniform 
tense-system ; (iv) Single forms for “father” and “mother”; 
(v) Decimal numeration; (vi) Form of relative construction ; 
(vii) Vocalization of initial consonants of Stems in Class v singular ; 
(viii) Locative formation, esp. the noun-inflexion of place-names. 

(5) This chapter contains an outline of Shona phonetios. Exact 
phonetic investigations must be the basis for setting up a standard 
orthography, and this aim may be more attainable than the artifical 
making of a standard language out of two or more dialects. In general 
the author avails himself of the script of the “ Association phonétique 
internationale ", which is not very fit for rendering the sounds of 
African languages. The author has, therefore, been compelled to add 
. several signs of his own invention, especially ın the comparative 
vocabularies in Appendix IV, where he has used a "narrower" 
transcription than in the text itself. Taken as a whole, the phonetic 
part of the book means a very valuable contribution to Bantu Phonetics 
in general, as the description of the sounds is exact and accurate. 
It is only to be regretted that the author does not base his investiga- 
tions on the “ Urbantu ” forms instead of choosing the Zezuru dialect 
as starting-point; his statements and comparisons would then 
undoubtedly have got a still greater scientific value. Nevertheless 
the material collected in this chapter is a most gratifying starting-point 
for further investigations. 

We now come to the “ Recommendations for Language 
Unification’. As I already have emphasized, all such efforts as tend 
to bring about unity in orthography appear possible and are to be 
welcomed (cf. Recommendations 6 and 7, “‘. . . that the conjunctive 
method of word-division be used in writing Shona ;° that there be 
a unified orthography . . .") In Recommendation 7a, b, o, the 
author proposes an alphabet containing thirty-two single letters (for 
the written forms see Appendix XT). This “ practical " (not scientific) 
alphabet is recommended by the principle followed that “no one 
character has more than one value in any one dialect " and “ that the 
underscored letters have given place to new characters.” But it seems 
to me that the introducing of some single, but little differentiated,. 
forms wquld not outweigh the use of some digraphs widespread in 
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rendering the sounds of African T (e.g. sh, xh, ng). ` Much more’ 
doubtful seems the posaibility of creating a “ unified . grammar 
standardized on the basis of Karanga and Zezuru” (Recommendation 
IV) That is what Doke too does not ignore. For he himself remarks 
on p. 104: “ The first (so. thing to be emphasized) is that the spirit of 
the proposed unification should be that of natural development, and . 
not that of artificial creation. . . . I have a great faith in the 
potentialrties of Bantu literature. But I have an equal fear of the 
non-success of any artificial unification.” The book possesses a very 
coniplete bibliography of Shona publications, a most valuable com- 
parative vocabulary of about 100 words in thirty-seven Shona dialects, 
specimens of Shona texts in the proposed practical orthography, 
and four maps. 
H. Jansen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 
SHAMB UD-DIN ILTUTMISH 


. The correct Turkish name of the third of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi, Shams ud-Din lltutmish, so long read as Alimssh or Akamsh, 
has been finally decided as Zitutmsh, i.e. one who has seized and holds 
the country, corresponding more or less to the Persian Jahangir. - 
This name was also borne by the Uighur Khan who introduced the 
Manichæan religion among his people about 760 a.D. (see F. W. K. 
Müller, Uigurica, ii, p. 95. See also an interesting note by Horovitz, 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, p. 21). This name occurs on 
at least one ooin in Nagari soript, where it seems to read lAtuimi 
(see The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 1884, 
p. 15). This, while disposing of the misreadings Altamsh and Alimssh, 
does not quite suit the reading llutmish. The Nagari inscription. 
according to this catalogue reads: Sri Sulia Latins, (Sanwat) 1283. 
I have always doubted the correctness of this reading, and recently 
I asked Mr. Allan, of the British Museum, to look into the matter, 
and he was good enough to send me the following note: “I think 
the form Allamsh owes its origin to a careless reading of a coin like 
Brit. Mus. Catalogue Sultans of Delhi, pl. ii, No. 37, in which the 
engraver was a little cramped for space. Two ways of writing the 
name in Arabic characters ocour on the ooins, ui and 


- 


ENS ; there is no doubt about the two ?’s. The only point 
is the length of the first syllable. Unfortunately, the Nagari 
form does not occur completely on any one coin. The full reading 
completed from several coins is Sri Sultāna Ilütiimin Sam 1283. 
Unfortunately the initial + is not very clear on the only coin on whioh 
it survives and I am not absolutely certain that it is long.” 

In the text of the Tabagatı Nàsiri the name ocours in two verses 
where the oorrect reading NEU is required by the metre, although 
in both cases the Caloutta editors have read. J]. On p.191 of the : 
text in a gasida addressed to Mu'izz ud-Din we read— 


qr ban Sul code lll. ST 
v E gs di; al Ax 
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If the sovereignty of India is the heritage of the Shamsi family— 
By the-grace of God thou art among these sons a second 
Il-&utmish. 


On p. 202 of the text in a qasida addressed to Nasir ud-Din wo 


road 
| AS pus Ji Au Satis ol. 
cud Al o of gs Lio Val 


That king of kings who is a Hätim in generosity and a Rustam 
in EE ud-Din Mahmfid son of Il-tutmish. 
| : E. D. R. 


REFERENCES TO ALCHEMY IN BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES! 


(1) Avatarhsaka Sütra. Nanjio 88. Translated in AD. 695-9 by 

Sikshänanda. 

“There is a drug-juice $ i| called Hataka. One liang of it will 
turn a thousand hangs of bronze into pure gold." Tatshd Tripitaka, 
vol. x, p. 432, col. 2. . 
(2) Mahäprajfiöpäramiopadesa (Chih Tu Lun) Nanjio 1169. 

Translated by Kumärajive in a.D. 402-5. 

(a) “By drugs and incantations 7 # one can change bronze 
into gold." T'aishó Trip., vol. xxv, p. 178, ool. 1. 

(b) “ By skilful use of drugs silver can be changed into gold, and 
gold into silver." Ibid., p. 195, col. 3. 

(c) “ By spiritual power a man can change pottery or stone into 
gold.” Ibid., p. 298, col. 2, end. 

(d) “ One measure of stone-juice 77 il can change a thousand 
measures of bronze into gold.” Ibid., p. 401, col. I. ° 
(3) Mahäyäns-samgraha-bhäshya. Nanjio 1171 (4). Translated by 

Hstüan-tsang, c. 650. : . 

“They can turn earth into gold or other precious substances just 
as they please.” Taisho Trip., vol. xxi, p. 358, ool. 2. 

(4) Abhidharma Mahöwibhäshä. Nanjio 1263. Translated by Hsüan- 
| teang, A.D. 656-9. 


! A supplement to my “Notes on Chinese Alchemy 5 ; Bulletin of tha School of 
Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, Pt. I. 
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“Tb took Sänaka and the minister Huai-yüeh (moon-lover) twelve 
‘years to learn to make gold. At last they were able ae a speck 
-of it, not larger than a grain of corn; but they said at once ‘ There is 
-nothing now to prevent us making : & mountain of gold.’.” an was: 
& “disciple of Ananda. : 

None of these four works can be dated with sertai. The passage 
from the Avatarhsaka occurs in a chapter which was lacking in the 
early version (c. 420), and may be later than that date. The Ohih Tu 
Lun ! is attributed to'Nagarjuna, which does not help matters, as his 
date is a matter of controversy. If it is his, it can en be placed 
‘roughly between a.D. 150 and 350. 

The Mahöyäna-samgraha is a commentary on-a Wo by. Asahga, 
"whose date is also a matter of controversy. Roughly ı we may perhaps 
put the work between A.D. 300 and 400. 

The Malo And ie more tan (ros GRAN de lang de Vio ades 
work translated in the fifth century, and may contain much matter 
whioh was ai recent an Haüan- “sang nee his” 
„version. '. 

I have thought these references worth nee as itey are not 
likely to be known to scholars working at the history of alchemy from 


the Indian side. 
- . À. Warmy. : 


ON THE GREEK BIRD-NAME Zedevxls 


_ Al-Kazwini, in the Nuzhat, . gives sagharjih, S A=, ae eh 
“mongolian” equivalent of Al-zurzur, the starling ; and in the 
last number of this Bulletin (VI, p. 575), M. Paul Pelliot discusses the 
Mongolian word. He cites (quoting M. N. N. Poppe) Osm. egréa, 
also styirfiq, čuvaš singiró (both = “ starling ”), eto., and suggests 
that. Al-Kazwinfs Mongolian word should read siyiréa,-or siyärla, 
and be looked on as “un emprunt au ture”. To these forms we may | 
‘add Turki sdkar&, et b. which Bir E. Denison Rose mentions 


in his Polyglot List.(Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 1909; p. 297). 


1 We possess what is in the main only an abstract of the original” The Chinese 
text isin a corrupt and confused state. Light on its suoosseive stages of deyelop- 
ment is thrown by a number.of-T*ang MSS. of the text found at Tun-huang See 
Prof. Honda, in Sdkyd Kenkyd, March, 1929. : 
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I imagine that this curious bird-name carries us still further. 
We have it also in Armen. sarjak (= “sterling ”); and a very slight 
change of this into saljak—or of Omm. sqréa into s-rqóa, s-lgóa— 
would bring us within easy reach of the Greek ceAevx(s, the rose- 
coloured starling or “‘ pastor”, the famous enemy of the locust! 
This latter bird-name I have long suspeoted to be a oorruption by 
Volksetymologie of some Eastern word, rather than a mere oognomen 
drawn front Seleucus or Seleucia. 

The ‘‘ Seleucid birds" are mentioned by Pliny (x, 39, 1), Aelian 
(xvii, 19), Zoximus (i, 57), Photius, and Suidas. It was Cuvier who 
first recognized them as the ''rose-coloured pastor", a bird like to 
our own starling in gait and habit, but more beautiful in its plumage 
of black and rose. It is a migratory bird, common in Asia Minor and 
the Near East; it arrives in great flocks when a swarm of locusts is 
on the land; and was, and is, respected and worshipped accordingly. 
To this day in Greece it is hailed in springtime as äyıomodA: ; but 
it is 8uxoAomoUA: when it comes in autumn to eat the grapes.. 
Sir Denison Ross, by the way, identifies his Turki zákae* not with 
this bird, but with the Chinese mynah (Aoridotheres oristatellus) ; 
it is a different, but not very dissimilar bird. 

I find no mention of the locust-eating 'starling in Al-Damiri, and 
Al-Karwin! has nothing to say about locusts when he mentions briefly 
its Mongolian name. If some scholar could point out an Osmanli, 
Persian, or Armenian reference to the sgréa, styirhg, etc., as a destroyer 
of locusts, it would be an extremely interesting thing, and would 
go far towards confirming the Eastern origin of the Greek name. 

D’Anoy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


THE WORD HINDUSTAN 


It has sometimes been said that the only oorrect spelling of the 
word is Hindostän, and that this is proved by its being made to rhyme 
with bostän. The fact of its so rhyming can prove only that such 
a form exists in verse. It does not disprove the correctness of 
other forms. Some confusion arises from our not knowing exactly 
which spelling is objected to, whether it is Hindüstan or Hindtistan 
or both. There is abundant evidence to show that in Urdi Hindtstan 
‘is well known and correct. The following points should be noted. 

(1) The spelling without edo is both Turkish and Persian. This is 


y 
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not important, for we are bonoerned- with Hind! and Urdü, not with ' 


foreign languages. Turkish generally omite the edo, indeed the word 
is usually pronounced Aindisiän. Ahmad Vahid's English-Turkish 
Dictionary and Redhouse’s smaller Turkish Dictionary give only 
this form. Steingass for Persian gives hindusän, hindüstän, and 
Mndüstün. Phillott in his English-Persian gives only Ainddstan. 
Hindostän is, of course, impossible in Persian. As I have said, however, 
all this is irrelevant. Urdü has nothing to do with the forms of other 
languages. 

(2) In speaking Urdü, whether literary or colloquial, people almost 


always say -üs-. Occasionally one hears -o- in pedantio speech, but _ 


-üs- is practically universal. 
Professor ‘Abd us Sattar Siddiqi, of Allahabad, writes: Urdu 
bolnevale ‘am jaur par is lafz kā talaffug mahs pesh ke sath karte hai 


aur fugaha ki rabän par bhi MMndüstàn aur Mndüsiäns hat go ki — 


hindostän aur Mndostant bhi galaj naht; “Urdi speakers usually 
pronounce this word simply with pezh (i.e. -%s-), and correct speakers, 
too, say Mndüsiän and Ainddstans, although Aindostan and Mndostans 
are nob wrong." (Hindustans, 1931, p. 453.) 

Nür ul Lugat, iv, 992, under “ Hind ", uses both forms. 

(8) In & matter like this Urdü books hsve no more claim to be 
considered than those in Hindi. The latter almost invariably spell 
the word Aindtistan (rarely hindusthän) ; -o- sometimes ocours when 
an author is referring to an Urdü or English work which has that 
spelling. Even if it were the case that the -o- form waa the only one 
in Urdü books and that people trying to speak highflown Urdt always 
said -o-, there would still be no reason for ignoring the Hind! spelling, 
and writing -o- in English to the exclusion of -d-. 

(4) With the approval and active support of the local Governments, 
two language academies have recently been formed in north India, 
one for Hindi and one for Urdi. Both of these bodies have chosen the 
name ‘‘ Hindüstän Academy”, and each of them has a quarterly 
magazine of considerable interest, one in Hindi, the other in Urdü. 
The magazines have no connection with one another, the editors, 
writers, and contents being entirely different; but in both cases the 
title of the magazine is Hindüstäni. The choice of name for the two 
academies and two magazines gives quadruple support to my thesis. 

(5) In verse the form depends on the metre. The mutagürib 


metre of the Büstän, the Shähnämeh, and many Urdü masnavis, 


p 
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such as the Magnavi e Mir Hasan, does not permit the form Hindüstän ; 


in place of it we must have Hindüsiän in Persian and Hindostän in 


Urdü; butin metres whioh permit both forms both are found. 

(6) Professor Siddigi has collected a number of instances of the 
use of Hindüstän in Persian, Urdü, and Arabic literature (Hindi&tán, 
July, Oot., 1931).. He quotes the following authors who write in Persian : 
Mas'üd Sa‘d Salmän, five quotations; Amir Khusrau, twèlve 
quotations; Muhammad Ibn ‘Umr Farqadi, one; Shekh Farid ud - 
Din ‘Attar, one; Jalal ud Din Rimi, four; ‘Abd ur Rahman Jami, 
one; Salim Tehrani, three; Mir Raza Danish Mashhadi, one; ‘Abd 
ur Razzüq Fayyüz, one; Nasir ‘Ali Sarhindi, one; Amin Räzi, one; 
Nizämi Ganjavi, four; Ashraf Mazandarani, two; Mir ‘Abd ul Jalil 
Bilgrami, one; Gulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrämi, one; Anand Ram 
Mukhallas, one; and the Arabic writer Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
Ansari (d. A.D. 1327), one. 

I take & few quotations at random. 

(i) The last-named writer: balädu Hindüstän wa ma‘nahu balädu 
Hind, “ Hindustan, i.e. Hind” (p. 634). 

(a) Jalal ud Din Rimi: salhd mi gasht å gäsid az ü gird + Hindtistan 
barüe just ü jū “for years that messenger from him wandered round 
India for the purpose of investigation " (p. 625). 

(uj) Amir Khusrau: Turks Hindüstänim man Hindari güyam javäb 
** | am & Hindustäni Turk, I reply in Hindavi” (p. 627). _ 

(iv) Mas‘ad Sa‘d Salman: ks man baqi'a a Sü mänam, ü ba 
Hindüstän “ (that) I live in the fort of Sai (or fort of unhappiness), 
he in Hindtistan " (p. 623). 

' Professor Siddigi quotes the Farhang + Anjuman Ara i Nàpiri 
of the time of Nasir ud Din Shah as saying hamcuni Bagdad dz Bagdad 
& parıslan az paristan . . . ü Hindüstän az Hindüstán ; “so Bagdad 
is. from Bagdad, paristän from partstan, and Hindtisién from 
Hindüstän”. 

He complains that because certain mufits of Urdü preferred to 
write Hindostäns this spelling became fashionable among copyists, 
sometimes with disastrous results. Thus Nüskh wrote a tärikh en 
the death of Jur’at :— | 

hae Hindüsiän ka sha‘ir mua 
and one on the death of Sauda :— e 
Tx sha'r + Hindustan vävallä. 
But the copyist, like the shopkeeper who put up the sign “ Mens 
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and'womens conscia recti”, wanted to improve on other people's 


work. In both lines he wrote Hindostän, thus adding six yax to the 
-life of each of the two poets. . 

: Finally he points out that wild in Part I of Aid's bire the 
copyist has nearly always written Hindöstän, if Part II another 
copyist has, ata be a ee uel dien, 
which. the author himself preferred. 

This form Hindüstän, so well supported by th ae of 
literature, almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by both 
. Hindtistani Academies, is surely thg form which we should employ 
in Fngiiali 


| T. Buc Bairgy. 


SINOLOGICAL STUDIES 
The following notioe appeared in the Deutsche Wacht, published 


in Batavia, and has been sent to me by the writer, Herr E. von Zach. . 


Feeling that, in justice to Dr. Edwards, it should be made accessible 


to readers of the Bulletin, I have translated it from the German and: 


added & few further remarks of my own :— 
Arthur Waley, in his Psllow-book of Sei Shénagon (1928), was the 


first to draw attention to the Tsa isuam of Li Shang-yin; and 


Miss E. D. Edwards afterwards undertook the taak of publishing the 
complete text, with translation, in the above-named periodical (1980, 
pp. 707-85). Her translation is not wholly irreproachable, and the 
mistakes are corrected in the article under review. Unfortunately, 
there are several passages that still remain obecure. Thus, for example, 


chu-shang (xv, 4) is not “one’s master ", but the emperor (cf. Tz‘t - 


yüan), and the sentence must run: “It is an exaggeration, if any one 


declares that he is a friend of the emperor'" Or, xvi, 8: “Ibis . 


a deplorable sight, when a beggar organizes a (costly) expulsion of 
demons” (eine (kostspielige) Dämonenvertreibung veranstaltet). 
Or, xxxi, 2, where Lionel Giles makes the correction: '' During one's 
mother's lifetime to hail her brother as a cousin." The explanation 
“of the Chinese sentence may be found in Legge, vol. iv, Prolegomena, 
p. 58: K‘ang Kung, while accompanying his mother's brother 
(Chung firh, Biog. Diot., 593) to the north bank of the River Wei, 
is reminded of his dead mother. To allude to this event in the lifetime 
of one’s mother, by saying: “ I have the same feeling for my maternal 
unole as K'ang Kung had for Ch'ung Érh," is a discourtesy (fei is) 


u, 
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towards one's own mother. Legge's explanation (iv, p. 208) is very 
faulty. Or, xxxiv, 4: '' Poverty is inevitable when one inours debte 
in order to join in recreation with one’s friends." The expression 
chus-p‘er (of. Tx‘ yuan) is found in one of Han Yü's poems (o. vii, 11), 
and was rendered by me (in Deutsche Wacht, 8th April, 1980] “to - 
spend the day in the company of friends ". Herbert Giles’s emendation 
of the text and his rendering, “incurs debts and duns debtors,” are 
certainly wrong. Far preferable here is Miss Edwards’ translation : 
“Poverty is inevitable when one borrows money in order to give 
entertainments.” The sams is true of xxxv, 5 (“ wealth is assured 
when one incurs no debts "), and xxxv, 11 (‘‘ wealth is assured when 
the young people of the family (Legge, ii, 2, 404) have the same objecte 
in view, or are harmonious inspirit ”). Lionel Giles has here confused 
i-i (apprentice) with tad-ts (youths) Or, xxxv, 18: '' Wealth is 
assured when one is not extravagant with writing-materials " (paper, 
pencils, and the like). Lionel Giles's correction: '' when oné does not 
maltreat his property," can hardly be considered satisfactory. 

Although we must be grateful to the writer of the article for many 
of his remarks, others are so little justified that the accusation which 
is commonly brought against Paul Pelliot of ‘ going out of his way to 
assail another person’s work ” fita the present case as well. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out, in regard to Miss Edwards’ 
Chinese-Malay Vocabulary, in the same number of the Bulletin 
(pp. 728 seq.), that No. 392 chu-pu is not bamboo oloth but linen, and 
is rendered by the Malay word pakatan; and that No. 398, so-fu, 
corresponds to the Arabic sf, being translated by Watters in his 
Essays, p. 355, as a kind of thread camlet; cf. my Addenda to 
Sacharow’s ' Mandzursko-Russki Slowarj" in the Mitteilungen der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Völkerkunde Ostasiens, TOkyO, 
1911, Bd. xiv, p. 14. 

z : E. von Zacn. 


xv, 4. Herr von Zach is right about chu-shang being the “ master 
above ”, i.e. the emperor himself; but I note that de 
accepts my major oorreotion without comment. 

xvi, 8. This, I submit, is no improvement at all on my '' beggar 
driving out the demon of pestilence ”. 

xxxi, 2. Legge's explanation may or may not be “ korrektur- 
bedürftig ", but Herr von Zach fails to provide an 
alternative translation for the sentenoe as it stands. 
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xxxiv, 4. Here he has certainly hit the right nail on the head. 

xxxv, D. The real diffioulty is left untouched, and Herr von Zach 
has evidently nothing to suggest. 

xxxv, 11. My critic does not seem to know that the primary meaning 
of ti-taŭ is “‘ the young ” in general (as in Lun sil, ii, 8), 
while in Giles’ .Dict., 12317, col. 3, “ apprentioes” ia | 
actually .one of the meanings given for i-i. There 
seems to be no sharp distinction between the two terms. 
In the passage from Mencius referred to, izü- is trans- 
lated by Legge '' the children of the people". I am now 
inclined to think, however, that in the present sentence 
it may denote the younger members of-a family, so 
that Dr. Edwards would be substantially right. 

xxxv, 18. Herr von Zach’s explanation is also “ hardly satisfactory ”. 

Why should wu-Hao be limited to writing-materials? — . 

His final remark about me seems to have been made for the sole 
purpose of dragging in Professor Pelliot. The accusation would have 
caused me real concern had I not known that Dr. Edwards agreed with 
me in holding free discussion to be essential for the advancement of 

Chinese studies. 

| Liona GIES. 


